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PEEFACE. 


The  attempt  to  establish  a  high-class  magazine  for  Sunday  school 
teachers  has  succeeded  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  sanguine  pro- 
moters. This  is  a  many  sided  fact.  It  proves  that  among  the 
great  body  of  teachers  there  is  a  large  number  who  need  and  appre- 
ciate a  publication  that  seeks  to  raise  the  character  and  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  Sunday  school. 

At  a  time  when  Sunday  schools  have  been  assailed  from  different 
quarters,  and  when  they  are  said  to  be  on  the  decline,  it  is  a  great 
encouragement  to  know  that  many  thousands  of  teachers  are  dili- 
gently using  means  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  more  efficient 

discharge  of  their  duties. 

..    J.  ■...'.■'■■ ' 

In  relation  to  the  improved  and  improving  education  of  the  people 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  careful  study 
and  preparation  for  the  Sunday  school.  The  prospect  of  a  purely 
secular  system  of  national  education  increases  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  Sunday  school  in  a  high  state  -  of  efficiency  as  a 
strictly  religious  institution. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations  the  conductors  of 
this  magazine  have  solicited  the  active  co-operation  of  a  class  of 
writers  who  had  not  previously  contributed  to  Sunday  school 
periodical  literature. 

In  the  most  Catholic  spirit  the  aid  of  writers  of  eminence  in 
different  sections  of  the  Christian  Church  has  been  sought  and 
secured,  and  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  those  gentlemen 
who  have  most  materially  contributed  to  our  success,  and  enabled 
us  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
matter  as  varied  in  character  as  it  is  practically  useful  to  the  teacher. 

Presuming  that  the  readers  of  this  magazine  use  the  Union  notes 
on  the  lessons,  or  other  such  aids,  we  have  appropriated  the  s\)ace 


IV  PREFACE. 

that  might  have  been  ocenpied  with  lessons  and  addresses  to  the 
treatment  of  subjects  of  great  moment  to  the  interests  of  Sunday 
schools.  The  lessons  that  haye  been  given  were  designed  to  be 
specimen  and  suggestive  in  character,  with  a  view  to  induce  teachers 
to  form  their  own  lessons  upon  the  examples  supplied.  Not  to 
provide  materials  ready  to  hand  for  use  in  the  cla^,  but  rather  to 
help  teachers  to  help  themselves,  has  been  our  ruling  motive. 

If  an  undue  concern  has  been  manifested  about  the  spirit  in 
which  the  teacher  should  conduct  his  work,  and  too  great  an  amount 
of  incentive  supplied  to  seek  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  and 
usefulness,  our  defence  is  to  be  found  in  our  anxiety  that  the 
tea<3her  should  be  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed. 

AYe  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  active  exertions  of  a  very 
numerous  circle  of  friends  for  the  large  circulation  which  tliey  have 
obtained  for  this  magazine,  and  we  confide  in  their  continued 
sympathy  and  support.  To  Him  who  has  opened  so  wide  a  door  of 
usefulness  for  this  publication  we  desire  to  ascribe  all  praise,  and  in 
faith  upon  His  word,  to  continue  our  efforts  in  that  most  divine 
work  of  helping  to  bring  children  to  their  Saviour. 

The  onward  spirit  of  the  age,  the  claims  of  society,  the  interests 
of  the  church,  and  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer,  all  combine  to  urge 
upon  teachers  of  the  young  renewed  self-consecration  and  perse- 
verance in  the  work  of  the  Lord.     "  He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise." 
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THE 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 


BY   THE   ILEV.   JOSEPH   ANGUS,   D.D.,    F.K.A.S. 

No  two  cotmtries  are  more  remarkable  than  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and 
no  two  countries  have  played  a  more  important  part  in  the  history  of 
the  race.  They  may  be  sadd  to  resemble  the  Greece  and  Bome  of  a  later 
age,  or  the  England  and  France  of  our  own  day. 

Jtemarkable  in  themselves,  they  are  no  less  remarkable  for  their  con- 
nection with  each  other.  In  many  respects  they  are  alike ;  in  many, 
opposed.  Physically f  each  is  shut  in  by  "  bars  of  iron  and  brass,"  by 
"  diains  "  of  hills,  by  trackless  deserts,  or  by  what  were  equally  trackless 
seas.  Grod  meant  them  to  **  dwell  alone  among  the  nations."  Each  was 
unusually  jBruitftd;  and  each  became,  under  the  curse  of  the  divine 
wrath,  a  desolation  and  a  reproach.  Milhons  found  support  in  districts 
80  restricted  that  we  have  no  parallel  to  it  except  in  Yorkshire,  or  Hol- 
land, or  India :  again,  '*  the  land  devoured  its  inhabitants,"  and  scarcely 
one  could  live  where  twenty  had  lived  before.  In  other  respects  the 
physical  condition  of  the  two  countries  is  very  diflferent.  Palestine  is  a 
land  of  hills,  **  out  of  whose  sides  thou  mayest  dig  brass,"  and  of  valleys 
that  are  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  which  rush  to  the  plain,  and 
are  fed  twice  a  year  by  heavy  and  fertilizing  rains.  The  highest  peaks 
are  10,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  nor  is  there  a  city  in  the  country  whence 
the  traveller  may  not  ascend  or  descend  in  a  day's  journey  half  a  mile  of 
perpendicular  height,  and  never  leave  the  beaten  road.  Egypt,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  vast  plain,  700  miles  long,  with  a  single  sluggish  stream 
that  runs  the  whole  length,  and  is  only  600  feet  lower  at  the  sea  than  at 
the  Cataracts.  Here  there  is,  roughly  speaking,  "no  rain."  The 
country,  which  is  for  the  most  part  lower  than  the  river,  has  to  be 
"  watered  with  the  foot."  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  contrast,  the  Nile 
is  fullest  in  summer,  and  overflows  its  banks  in  the  autumn ;  the  Jordan 
is  fullest  in  winter,  and  overflows  its  banks  in  the  spring, — *'  at  the  time 
of  the  barley  harvest." 

jANTJAaT,  1868.  B 


2  Isr/xcl  and  Egypt 

InteUcd n^Jhf  miCi  m&raUy  tlie  redomblaticef  aiiA  the  contrast  between 
the  two  eoTintrios'  are  no  less  ifetriking.  Biorth  wfci-e  peopled  in  rcry  early 
times,  and:  ca<;h  bc^atne  the  scat  of  leaiming  and  a  centre  of  oiviliration. 
To  Palcstme  -we  owe  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  of  His  Sou  Jemis 
Christ.  To  Egypt  we  owe  the  rudiments  of  medicine  and  of  astronomy, 
and  much  of  the  seculur  philosophy  that  flourislied  in  Greece  and  at 
Rome.  BelUjioushj  they  present  marked  contrasts.  Palestine  is  the 
land  of  promis'o';  Kgypt,  the  hou^  bf  bondage.  '  Palestine  is  the  disciple 
and  teacher  of  truth;  Eg3q")t,  its  bitter  and  persecuting  foe.  The 
wells  of  Zion  aire  ever  t6  be  clwsen^  the  river  of  Egypt  to  be  aban- 
doned. And  "yet  they  share  mysteriously  in  the  divine  regard.  It  was  in 
Egypt  tlie  family  bf  Israel  fbiilid  prbteetibn  from  famirie ;  it  was  in  Egypt 
the  Messiah  found  proteotion  fixjm  the  Bword  of  Herod ;  land  even  Egypt 
has  the  promi&e  bf  a  special  blessing  j  **in  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the 
third  with  Egypt  and  with  Asbyria,  even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the 
'  land.-^^And-the  Egyptians  dhall  know  the  Lord  in  that  day"  (Isa.  isix. 

24,21).-  '  .'..:.■.  .:■■.•     .-::  .'•.-.■• 

■■.   \  ■     ■       •      ■  ..■■.-■.■ 

=  '**•  Our-  ktibwled^  of  l^e'histoiiybf  Egypt  -and  6f  =th6  character  of  its 
people  "we  gather  froiA  itiiree  s<!>ttroes;-^the  Bible,  j^rbftme  historiiins,  and 
the  Egyptian  monuments.  All  three  are  instructive,  though  m  different 
ways.  •^Mo8c4  ib  the  chief  of  the- 'satared- writers 'wbb  haft^  thrown  light 
'Oft  the  habits'  of 'the  -BgJrpiiBAs,  and  iiidd^tally  on  their  government. 

■'  OBfisntene  i*  prbbablyEfeyptiiari'(3^«wis^,  son- bf  Che  water),  and  we  know 
"tha*  he' was  skilled  'in  fell 'their  leetmfaag.  •  The  Pentateuch  exists  stib- 

■'^^nti&Hy  AS  it  ■crtme'fix>m'  Mb  hands  t  the 'text' is  remarkeibly  fi*ee  from 

' errors  i^f  tratafeirt^'ptJofej  thfevaritifutf  r(§adi!rigs,'e<cept  as' to  clirbnology, 

are  quite  insignificant,  and  its  general  truthfulness  is  'tlttieisted'  \:yy'  all 

■  ttntiquity  arid  •  by '  a^ '  religions  teiatera^ion '  Avhich"  has  ^ev^et  =ebascd  ■  from 

'tet7'-^rly'--time6.'-'  •■'■''■''■■-■•■•■■■=■'« '•    •'•    ■••■''•   '■■' 

And!  ye«  it  ii*r  'but'  iittli-  We  gledti  frbrti  the  Old  Testahieut:  It  tells  us 
of  iJhe'idnd  of 'fl'aim,  of  Mixraimi  anA  of  the"  OfephtoHm,  its  V?Arly  iscttlers ; 
arid  all;  •  thise^  Hamles' '  are  still'  preserved  in  Egyptian  history.  The 
■Bgyptiriris  still '  'call  ' themselves '  Chemi ■  or' '  Ohem;  '(the  same  woixi  as 
'Ham,  fkM)-thfe  biggin  bf '  our 'W^d;chfettiistry,' ft  *scienee  ili  Tthich  they 
'Cinee  e^ttieHiftd.'^'ilizrfoira,  the  third -soil' ^of' Ham, 'is  isuppofeed  to  have 

•  'settled  on-(^  bfettfka  t^  ihe  Nile,  and  the  *  t#o'  MSzr  '^  is  a  Mme  tetill  used 
by  i^e'Ai'abti'^toi'deseribe  the  iyh  Bgypt^,  the  Upper  atid  tfhe  Lower; 
••"CftphtOi^im  "  ii'{)robalbly  the  origin"  Of  the  mbdfei^n  lidme  the  "Copts," 
afi'it  is  a*'rfiieP4leriient'iJi''the  Gteek'ti^ihe'of  thecOUtitry,'^-  (aia,  land) 

vgy^s.- "'■-■-•    =♦•   -      ■■••'    ■  ■•     '■■ 

BeiidleS"the'  nafnie  tif  the  land  'and  of  the  original  settlers.  Scripture 
tells  us  of'thidvifeit  of  Abraham,  attd' of  the  welcome  he  received  from 
the  kJngef  thetotintry.  In  that  age  Egypt  seems,  like  Canaan,  to  haVo 
been  comparatively  free  from  idolatry,  though  that  sin  abounded  in 
Ohaldsea,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  in  Upper  Egypt.  We  next  read  of  the 
descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  of  the  rule  of  Joseph ;  the  bondage  of  at 
least  tTTO  centuries,  and  the  deliverance  by  Moses,  tho  niMrrativo  bemg 


i  i9«^iA dQi>«Jte>)tMj  ti»rpW)  Ugialj^fiUpou.ti^Q^habita  of.  tl^  peopb  laud  on 
:tb9ii;(ia!K}||$.l|)S^to<T  Tb^n  there  i^r^^r  five ^ihiindned  y^adra^a  ^Ipng  .Itnd 
.r«»Jtettbeto  mkivm* a»(J -w^  Tead  ino  more^Qf  .Egypt, tiU  lihe  dayi»  of .^olo- 
.j«»c»i4iu'it.[k  eyMw%'thQ,aim[o5,theiiijLap«red,m'itw8^.^  girerigftJ^^^^tt* 
rlmmh^^i}<m^^  onjTrf&.ahpuldil)^ . tempted ,tQ,ex<5lwiia, JWliat  iniquities 
tia^dijti^j^iep  iffoiiW  iho-vo  been  ./^ppxednUp,  lif.itli©  foota  of  those  .fiive 
;feufflid]^23?»ars  hwi;:teenf  iaciitfiftted,  -hoyreYer  briefly;  aud  .Tv:©r  bad 
.  Jpie<^)tQ}i  ^hftti dynasties:  tb-en  ifiUed  i the  thrcmp^.Olf  Thebes^ iKei^pbis, 

f /i.'iffb^ijpi^^^m^JlistQrian?.  bogin  vitbH^rodottiS/  f'ttie  JpatheKxof  .hisfcory." 

r  iS^/jli^ed  >,  tJbK>usaodi  -years.  Jater,  <ihan.Mosee>  , ,  H^  was  /born  haJfef  a  cen- 

jq^Hay  ftft^ar^bie  jr^ttirftof  thie.  J;eiws,frii>m,ilBabylo»,  and  jsrto^?  the  i^spbred 

'  l^ijpb^oafii^QiOWlTestawent  ,weret  ntte*:iiigitbeil'..Jfttegt;.predxctions. 

.„^«3i<uft;f5^^S:^ir^ari»g!;ta  ^sterjmnate  alii tbe.>f«ws  that i^er^  l^ft  in.ihe 

M&.iroBji6tiffa9dj  K^they.-wAS  prepamg  /thev<Wi7eTancQ,iwliiahith»  feast:  of 

,  J^upiilL  copk^Qfloii^ate*,;.  .IhaniiistoQlee  tad  recently  yisitf^jJEf^sia;  ,and 

Cincinnatus  was  returning,  like  another  Garibaldi,  from  his  digt^tPTship 

to   his   fei-m — while   Herodotus   was  writing  his   history.     Ezra  was 

.  ,pjH«a^gJ9g,  ,tbi3  OM-  :Te$)twEne»t.c^onY<ihe' very,  (year  (B*(5,i4ift)  hesuocited 

i.iife  t^itb^jasftembMrGrreeks^  i  AH  tiie <?jkler  Bgij^pti^ 

Mir>iirft7|^i^3iaripigft^^  hi^tpry/'bfk.Ffcited  On,  tb^:  City*  of  the  elun,,wb^re 
r "feftWJi/badtp^pided  jand.wbe^ft  Mpaes.b«4  stu-died-  ten,  or  ibw/^lvei peniu- 
fr3ffm  ■W'Wfi^  ,<  iTb^f^.<lb€(<pri«§t^.Qhcwredi  ibifla.  tbeijp  a^^jre^  papyffvtajfeed 
.  jiyitbibW  Qii{  .<^  .^^igia  ^pf  EgypiUaiV  ^nrtlw^Obtiw,.  and  tPld  bh»/mttcb,  tbat 
,f7fiftaj&bii^P1^ft4  r)yfefeclas^w,bi^^rybfig^  :syitb,hiffi>.and  mod^J^ yespaff'ch 
/tfJ^iPFftV;^)^!^  Jip.was^oft^n^Tiinhtb^.ji'igbt  tb«n,.«wUw^iycis^  was 

•.^.  vitTfF5^Jbj¥i4^«4^ye9ffP  l^rt^/MaujgjtbiO^ftpriwt  9^  Qni  uivdertpofe  t9.'pprrect 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  and  compiled  a  history  wbifibjwa&.intentjed 

, .  ;tof^qifishj<^.gjr^Sjb5^ r^lPjerfing  aft«aiiti(iuijlfyj grpat^ri  tbaPvtbeii?  own. 
.:p5^fi^)i?aji^  tq  tbq  mpn^p^en,^*  pf  EgyplJk.aawJlprpfe^S^itp  ep^to^th^m. 

..fliis  ,s^ai6Q^gio?i,.^f.,go^s..and,lwP08,  wbP  reign/ednPFer.-Egypfc  cpyprs 

.?^PftP  yj9a^jB..,j-yb^  (cp9lo^.tb^  fir^ibu(I^a^.,king,,M 

/  iWPftiJ^a^^  b€^r|a^Cbrisj},,^^)d:j^  ;f<i^Upw^d,  by  iwn^fer  dyna^tw  pf  t^b 

■  AwSfft-  i :•  A.J^iJ$uir€|d  ,y,^3irs  Jatw*  JEFaj»9thwe3i(ftP(Qi.P?  thei,lfleppei;s.pf  tiio 

.  gr^i>, JibfiTOrMfAl^^wd^ia*  *wei4'a  li^t'.of  ;Egypjjwi!ki|igs,.wWPih  he 

.Pf/^ftss^  tq,t^k^.^o^l  th^  l^agi^t?F  o?^Tb?i>es-i:  ,B;pibQgin^,W?th,3Cenes, 

.y?Jfflr^eigi^cd..b^^tiBUs:  u^,  (j^prfi  |B.(?t,,^702j,bu^),».(l!..2paQ.   ..TCbpww^fis  of 

WAjihjeso  authora  havetpeiri^ed:    .IVagpfiwtaipf;  Jtaji^jfcbOr.  hpweyer, 

were  preserved  by  Josephus,  by  Julius  Africanus  (fl.  220),  aod  by 

George,  thp  assistant  op, iS^f*ceWt*^,pf!a.patriareb  pf  </onsjt(anti»pplft  (a.d. 

792),     In  the  recently,  discoyer^  GlwQJmm  pf  Ewsebius  »the  lists  of 

A&icanus,  and  in  part  of  Manei^o,  are  also  given.    This  js  that  Manetho 

of  whose  name  modem  scholars  hear  so  much.     He  would  hardly 

deserve  attention  but  for  the  fiict  that  his  fragments  have  suggested 

the  Egyptian  chronology  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen.      Bunsen  stands 

entirely  alone  in  the  dates  and  periods  he  has  given,  and  his  theories 
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Siavq  .ticon  ffronoutiiM  ftbsAItftfely  baaeWas  by  S5r  Corftwrail  liom&'and 

oUiei' anthorttieB 

And  yet  the  mistalie  is  Mot  nuBatoral  TA\  Hilton  a  day  Bii^h 
iu^tory  waft  ffupp6sed  to  begW  'vrfth  Btuttis  the  Trojan  king,  and  the 
'  mme  JJiifafrt  Was  Quoted  fUjii'odf  NorwMld  it  bbflfcifBcult  t»  lengthen 
our  chronology  by  making'  the  Kmga  iif  thS  Heptai^hy  tviooe»eioe  and 
not  contentporaneons  A  bko  pi-taciple  wonld  add  tha  reigns  of  the 
chiefs  of  "Wales  and  i>f  Ittland  tb  thfe  Uat 

He  moat  peiiai'kablo  eoHtteea  of  t/tr  knOwled^  of  Egyjrt  howevei", 
ai^  the  namtinipntk  In  the  creation  attd  Jprtaervation  of  these  records 
two  caused  sdSn^  to  barfe  combtafed'  fti  ifto  first  plxei  the  Bgyptiims 
tad  nn  10*101180  desire  t6  preserve  thfe  tneiiioty  of  themselves  and  of  their 
Somgs  ii  piiBterity  Tllbt«a>d  6f  bailing  thfehr  d^ad  Or  borymg  them  in 
tjie  earth,  tlioy  emhaWned  thsm  ^ith  an  nrt  which  ■spems  to  deiy  corrup- 
bak  and  Vt^A  enabjea  hi  to  fill  oil-  luttipums  with  mon  tlndwomen 
wiioded  three  fRda^a^ld  yefils  a.'gd  EvcrJ  mane  grave  wns  made  a. 
"biugr^phj  \n  the  'ii'encs  of  hi-i  Ma  weie  freiroed  on  tbn  t» alia  of  his 
rialnbc  cr  a  iilpti  red  oQ  hia  cofBn  or  brilLanfly  pa  nteA  on  the'  grave- 
djtdn    that  biiuidlun 

II     (1       =  n  0   vr  7   the   nati  nil    bistiry    the    law   and   leligionioi 

ilic         ntn  "1  ttcu  fn   buillmg?  mnnmTablp      With  the  exception 

I  tl      juroed  temple?  andpalic^iof  Egvpt areoovered 

I  I     nlinj       \t  HfTtrahnpnm  and  PrmpBii  we  hafve 

I  t    T  i"f  incicnt  Itjiy      In  thP  Nine»Eh  scnlpturee  we 

1  ill    grote    pic  conceptions  and  f>6me  of  the  bi'.tory  of  the 

A'syiiaiis      But  m  E,rj^tnn  antiquities  -wo  havo  H^yp*  heisetf  living 

;   and  mp^g  bfefoJ'e  ua       '  Cf^t  to  the  life     w«nld  bo  no  inappropriate 

'mVcWpl'()t  6^er  ttw  Hgypti'ili  rdorafi  Of  oOr  Muaeura  or  OTer  the  pictures 

tf  SjbBcUhii  arid  dhampnllion 

"^      An^foHhehthis  tfendiibyof  thepebpl^hasbeen wwndprfnllvaidddby 

'  tlf^dliirii^     ^ii]TOnlidedasEKypt!iSOnthi'feosidG=ibydeaei-t  moistnre — 

obh  grtdt  ogtht  in  dfecay— Ja  almost  ttnknown     The  windw  1a  m  the  east, 

west   and  south  have  all  their  mo  st  ire  dnink  nj  by  tl  o  bi  ruingsand, 

rftiSleJ  Ifi^  tffWias  ttat  cdtno  iVWh  tha  MedrtMwieaJi  carry  thelf  rain 

*  fci!h^iiibbbtidifeoFByHiW<if  thdMotffl     -Theeflfectid  thatftagtuSnta 
bf  MtffSe3"Hh?t  k^MbJBtH  UrM^  (Wn  fabi'  and  t*ei8y  ^eaturiBfl  .ago 

*  iha  i^tihl  thetf  JidhtiiC  WMti  to  th*  -iVall?  of  rttofleBS  buddinga.^tho 
'  'figi^i#  and!  ^veb  'the  idtotiraie  taif  bel  traced     TbA  veiy  obeliek-  of 

Ali'ikjidfil  WbtiW  ba^  BfeW  hi'  nbi/s  ft*  Biiteen  oentnnes  is  aE  f*sb  ' 
iliitt  a^  ehUtli  Oi  the toWh  ijCprbteeted side  Ab  if  iBllad-Oome  within  fcfew  ' 
4'oai'B'Wmtht^riittn  ^hiWid  E'5*enwhenwetBkelo99faTooredclini*tea 
■■  t!ie  trioUutiiyiVw  se^iA^Srfp^^  (o  dway  Oppbsit*  the  church  of  Bt. 
John  Lateran  at  Borne  is  the  Obehsk  th^t  commemorates  the  Tiotories  of 
n  Pharaoh  who  was  probably  contemporary  with  Moses.  It  la  covered 
with  esqniaite  sculptures,  was  conveyed  from  On  by  Constantine  to 
Alexandria,  and  thence  by  hia  son  to  Borne.  Four  empires  rose  and 
^U  trhite  it  was  in  Egypt,  and  it  has  witnessed  unchanged  all  the  vicis- 


ittlioSm  iflfioBMn  lu«|»rf  {fiom  the  fctviitli  cett^^iy  of  ^^era  TVo 
Luxor  obelisk  at  Fans  la  scarcely  less  ancient     It  com^  frpp.  Tlie^s, 

i'«iiii«aAflld-fliOie(*la(ie'of  tli8.swg^of  Kroj,  ^ 

flrTha  inscl-ipliioaa  ooi  tlwee  OTo«uflae^^^  t(re  a^  idarogljpliu;,     Th^y 

I  npres^Bt  ineil[|Ka4<  lampiia^.  pl^pts  HisMW'^n''^i  Via  ,^tural  <^je(.ts  oT 

ill  la  taa/of^i  tbo  BecMfl  neprespnted  tl>^  afe  pH-bii-i;^  ^^Wr ,  ^  ""* 
way  they  tell  the  life  the  emplnyp^CTti  Jtjw  |  Vt^f^fiS,  of  tjtift  (Q^aii  jwlioia 
they  describe.  In  other  scenes  the  hieroglyphic s.  are  syn^oTs  and 
jdvwnbe  nob  flie  (jltjCi-t  i i.|)ri.a(,oti.d,  but  ;=(Jinu  iitl  r  ubiiit  iilwJ  oi 
tmtttenaL     [Thua  no.  eya  lepijwcnta  av-nifl     a    i  I  ''1  tua 

'■iMi4lP»F*frnH,  Kgypt  Upper  oad  l^awer      Sg    il  ib  is 

irK^iVBintied  by  Ity^s  miU-i^i'/,  aiid  thu  licC  th  ii  an 

nbonlMiaticin  to  tUfe  Egyptinn,    bj  pauitijjLg  -)ii  i  1    lace 

IBBtthefftoia  oi  tiio  shoe    that   thg  ircw  j    mj   1  nn    of 

Klraepn^iliiin  dottn  1     Ab  tlio  eud  o!  tJii.  hst  t.  >ii  i  t}io 

f  "^Shnetita.  ^oiiui    niiicli  >*  now  lu  tlio  Bii{ls1l  dis 

idot«iqll6Ea  thuxl  H»e  of  hieiOpljplllc  WTitiu?      In  n         I  I    I      m  ^- 

iiai^tad»in  three  laiiflMges,hjti,agljj^iic  iEnj,l(Qiul,i,i|  pi.pi^lui  Ejyptmn, 

and  Greek     Thia  msi  nptioa  wi-.  puljli  hed,  and  fin^iHy  ilLoiphered  by  pr 

Tbotftaa  Ypetws  atnl  L«y  Cluuapyllion  "^ha  icpait  yra^  in  briof  thai^each 
'ifigpre-twis  found  to  repicsa^t  a  lettCT  pr  0  Hlo^o^^  IIjIjil  «oid  and  i,a,ch 
''■pBsbura  B  longe*  woid     AlpltabetfihaTesinCB  bt  n  i  1  r    mgh 

3di6i»aaiat4il:  wjnio  uiwoitauity  fu  itlja  appJip^lnm  tlicre 

"ia«iidtii)btBdtiubhaiit  and soiu^ of  tfio re 3uh     i  To 

feito^ajiigle6).ain.ple  <ji  tl|e  eysteni    a'      ''  '  'i  I^ao- 

'iftuJaBjfJay  a  ^Hprof  a  man,  tiMchmg  itmg, 

bf'fi  itn^  pa»aitip;  oq  a  torLiv ,  phon  I  i      of 

Jiiteb^  «bi  «ye,  an  izse,  a  cat  a  ^loiiae    m  i  i  i  ^  of 

which  names  =peli  the  word  Jud„iii^  liom  <.viuipif.-5  wi,  hiiVL  "jl^ii,  an 
t'blilEfjjAwji  litatowajTould  not  fift'o  »P?Uplff(J  to  d<-pcr^b»  a  V»*.^'?i  V 
-*wQi«giM  -ott©  lefweaonting  i^i  and  the  o|th?n  c^(.ei  ',  Wha);  hg|it  those 
'•wqttiin««iaiid,dia«o7enes  bine  tbromj  on.  the  Eeflt^teni;!)  we  kayo  to  bo 
'iwaqrand  m  auothiar  papQf  t 

iimiladawJwleouKieiuMftm*^  lj(tipl(j*!iid  to  sls  the  rcmiimaol  one  of 
t  tiiai-aaiitBat  EqypJnan  tpmpl^  [  ll^s  iFionti  pjece  npii.  Uitd  Plulji,  a 
"heao*tfiali  tJamd  ol  tha  i(llei  m  Jiubw,  ju-^t  bsyond  CRfr-p*  tUy«gUjn 
HelirfedliB.  Bgjpt  ftftcriUiefrwum  c«D<lHC-lt.  Th^itemRlcff  wpfp  ij^!li(;i),ted 
its  Atlior,  the  Ii.p5ptiaa  Vanng  lyho -(va*.  al'^fl  IWT'-n  W  I'lR      In-one  of 

tfablenaplcs  j«  a  chflmbei  m  whiU»  ^  dfipiGtedtUefcH^hiflf  t(io  cUdd-god 
'HoraijiiAniOi)?  Uio  aculpttWiLS   is  om-  ot  two  piie  tf  wjii^i  wprahjp  a 

Ksptot  -huspeiided  oji  a  cioaa.  It  1=  to  the  Ublcnt  lais  ^.e^Iun^  the 
■pidceiiof  tho  biidj  of  bci   imiidaipd  hu.  band  Osm,  lUltou  jefua  m  a 

welL-knowa  paagase  W  1()8    4.reopositM;o  i  \  t     ,      n  t    nl  ' 
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Thu 'app€iQi*aixce  of  the  Sunday  'Si^^ol- Teaclner  scjmrls  t<y  <H*11  foi*  sotAe 
notice,,  iu  its  first  Bumbcrpy  of  thobe  periodicals  ^'tf  si'ftiilftr'^iiai*a<?ter 
irhicih  '•  haTO  precetJedi  and  td  which  it'  is '  the  legftimate  Biiccies  sbri 

The  objects  of  the  SniKiay  SchooL  "Union  were  declared;  at  it*  fotrnt^- 
)i6n  JB  18G3,  :tO'  be— let^  to  stimtilote  and-  enftonrtigei  each  othser  in  the 
eduQ^tion  and  Teligiouri  dnstruotion  of  ohiidrcn  and  youth;  Snft,  by 
mutual  couammiicatibn  to  aim  at  improving  each  other's  wif^thod  of  iii^  ' 
struetioni ;  •  att'd  3rd,  tO  promote  th©  opening  of  n^gw  school^  by  irtfl'aeM^C^^ 
andiperS<)iiialaissistfiaicorwhe*eTerit  mightbe'de<iinddieKj>edi6nt.  Tliofit^t 
two.o(£  thfige^objects  wore  sought  to  be  carried  oht  by^  the  publilc*atlon' 6f 
sonnd<  alemeiDitaryr  wOrkS)  adfllpted  to  assist^  teachers  in  thieil'  labo'urs,  iiid' 
by  tl^O' quarterly  mdetiiigs  of  teacherij  iwhichwere  held  in 'various  parts 
of  JboQlJon.  ■  The  reports  read  and  thb  discussioiift'  ctondiicted  At  th^e 
meelrogs  eHoited  ,attentioii,  encouraged  and  instructed'  teachere,'ftnd  led 
to  thQfeatfi<Wiahmen4o£inaiiy  new  schbolsinsjwell  as' tO'the'im|)roTeYft'^i 
of  eiiatin^iaohoolfiL 
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In  tlle>y«iiM8^12,  Mi\  William  OPreemian  Utoyd/wliiohad'  bec6hie  Hi6 
s6CF^<vry>  lofi  ik^  <  ¥(niOii,t  rthonght  tthat  eometliing'  !moi*c  ^wafe  f ^tiired,  and ' 
onghjb  ito  M' attempted,  in:  toder  tpi  OElnyicwit' these  ^ittiportatit'Objiect^' 
mom .e^iettlyi ' .  Hen Wcoiiainglyv'in ^ th$' A^ll' of  tfea4i ' y^ti  sttbiti^^tied 
to  the  i<3onM»iittieojo{l<lbh«i  Union  iai:J)tospedtu$>'Of  the  8iMcmf'S(ih66l 
Teafihe(if^\  Macfmme*'  < i  iJfiiat  >  prbfepectusi  wa»  e^arwibed '  by  Mr.  Stephen 
WarpaierffioKdrlMr^  Edwaid  Thoihas,  twonifemberfeof  the  Oomfeiittce,  aild 
500 ticeqajcis. of) i it. %er* ordered  >V^  ibft  .jirinted  iaM  tocttloftM  Ut  the 
first,;pni)lid»brctaikil^stiof  .theUnion;  helditf6  the  Jjre#  Lottdoti'Tatoniron' 
Wedneriday  JMajitlBtiiL  i- ThteiiOoinmittedy  howevtir,  eeem -to •  haVe  con- 
fined^ itemqedvesi  fto  -iiiigi  isamcticm  f  o* « the'puWIi^tfe&ki,  pi^feably^  filing 
relni5tanii)tO(;incnr(the/lattei^ddttt  jerpenue;:  1  Mft'LlOj^d,  th^refort*,'  at  hid- 
own.,(tisJte  coiHffiritobedv^Q  periodical)  ©bi'4r«iiiuary''lv  1^18;  ttfader  th6' 
title,  c^i  th^ .  Bimdmj  iBaihoroli  ^(Etej^qsitomj^'  br '■  M&clUrs^  M^^a^ne,"  atid  ior 
twentj^tfro  yaai's  colidncled  >iti  as'leditott;    •  It^wlis'  iafe'  fersi'  oiily  tpublishied 
quautjeitly;  1  ibnt  a/fl»i?wtords .  becainiie  tk  raontil[ly>^  periodidM.     Th^  lifeion 
rendered/  sdiieVf  ecuniary  assistance)  from!  timie^o ' Wm© ; '  bit  at  left^li  it 
became  remunerative,  and  some  part  of  the  profits  was  contributed  to 
the  ftmds  of  the  Union. 

When  Mr.  Lloyd  retired  fiftJkn  tlfe  i6ffiee  ■6f  elditcW,^  He  handed  it  over  to 
sevei^^yjiep:(b^;rs^  c^^^,  Po?3f^TOtt^;0{.,the.)Sn^tjy(6f;h^ 
whon^7^e^9j!pap^    [J3^n}jm,HV  Wiftww.  Bttgby*/ Franei«i  Cnthbertson,  Wil- 
liam^^i^yp^j^^,  ,^pji^,:^anjB, jP^jter .  JaQk^  jDhttffStOnj^man-    These 

becafl[}ei);i,q  prop^^tippSi  a^  Mr^  Heniy  ^AJtkans  wiis  appointed  thef  editor, 
to  wlippn,  iai^  some  time  the  copyright  was  given.  Upon  his  death  it 
passed  ipatp  the  hands  of;  his  son.  In  May,  1859,  the  Committee  of  the 
Union  ieamt  with  regret  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  decease  of  Mr. 
H.  R.  Althans,  the  magazine  had  ceased  to  be  published,  there  being  no 
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one  prepared  to  step  forward  and  carry  it  on.  There  were  pecuniary 
conside^Mxi^^i^icIibii^t  Ix^vei  'ihidel  it'  dbeb-abUiliUt'ithS  {}^ri()^6^, 
which  had  long  since  assumed  the  f  i|^  i^Jei^dpd  for  it  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  The 
Sunday  School  Teachers*  Mafjazine,  should  quietly  pass  out  of  existence ; 
but^  jth^  QqQTOi^t^,^f«eliBg  tJiat-its\mto^  tras;  lifcely  to  proWOtd' 

the  i^p^;yiem€^t  ^  Sni^ida^f  sahooisi  land  the  «ncouragDm(^nt^of  teaohers;  ^ 
determined{tp.u^^*tatke'i^9^)}>aJblieatioiil  ol/tho  mag^urmc, 'A^hich-^hii^'' 
for  ji^&fij  r^Q iy(|5krs,;beOn  oonducfcediulider  ttxeir*  dirdctidifi.    ■         ■  f  •  •  1  ^  ■ 

TJie  pe^fl^i^rjy ,  ,(K>nsiderQtiQn3  referB^d.  to  wdre  oonnebbed  iHth  *h(J '' 
Unifm  J^Tftgazii^  ./of  /gfwwc^ayilSfeftooftjrexwfewfi^^which  was  trom 
theyi^at.  J^4iiift  ico^a^iqnettce  ofai  isnggestion  nmdo  to  tho  Commifetoo  thAt ' ' 
a ctc5^^)p^i:i^OJi^,!W0ii)(lTbte.ypary!a^efail( totha tw^hbrk  '  U-hatmuga^' 
zine(J:^ais.,liqen'Qa3rnk;^>Qnl>with  greiti^access,!  and  under  >theieditbri^hi]3O0 
Mr.t'Vi^„^4  J)^<p3fri^h,  K^bt^iined  al  laa^e  cirfcuiatidn-  -  It  was  obviftas  that  ihe '  '• 
disq^ftjtinswoa^; |of i -fl^P ,  (Toaje/tbiv-*  Mei^atdne  tera^ld  in  ill'  prpbaMliiy  ooii^ '  ^ •  ■ 
sidorajl^jy  ifl^p^^ei  jtblalb .  rtirerulatibnt'  and  thua.  mattemiiy  benefit t  the  fundfe  '' "  ^ 
of  tjja  j-y^i^  a  Ilt^'^WMawttee :  did !  not ;  ftllcKw !  this-  Ijo  •  infl'ikcnGO  -ihttix*    ■ 
decipi^,,,ftn4pJpfi^Ya  ijsed'QTeory  } effort. on  .their  .power  to  ir^dfer ^ both-  "' 
maga;^lp^e^,<^g'^|?na}l  fori  the  !piwpos(^  ' 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  however,  the  Committee  wbre<  'oompeHdd ' 
to  r^qgiv^r^h^.refiigriation.aC.tlble  .editor  .yf  th«: 'Shinddihj  S6IcM' Tet^e^i^^ 
^^^J^W^ry\  il^y  ^>»d  >b«aidea  thia. se^ea  Soth^r :m)t>nthly  n^kToldioaiSv  ^<5i  • 
of  wj^ypk  f^er(<?p,^ndtt<Jted' » gratfl*itQti8ly»  by  members  bf  >  tjiiir '  bod^?*,  whil(i'-' '  • 
the  j(jr^^,fl^¥jeiY/^tj49^  ClirOfwJi  Aup^rviaionli  iTho  Inbodi  att<jtidinig''thi«'f>'" 
is  n^^sj^ijjr>^eai,  eftd  tbeyt idid  pact*  pnd  i*^ prdctichiblb  'to  iudtid^' oAer  tff  • ' 
thcifji^imfj^r  jtR  o^(|upyijt<hei;yacant/poBt#  M^g?hq  cheiijinegs ^aad  ekfcellende'*  • ' 
0^  ^WiM'^^i^^^^  tkXidiitllQi^ImcJtci's'MagakiAey'ribvir  pdbli4»hed'*W<': '•' 
the  bppeftp  j[)C<;tairOti  pfiiiEftglandjaM  We^eyaiDu  schoote,  ^all»«reiid€r  it**"' 
imp^i\]^lp,^'jobt4iftiA  Iwrge  oif  culaUcapl  far.ia  bia^akioptel^shed!  ftdja'"^' 
price,TTrtii^iiiPPTTTappear^ilapg©».(but»'Whioiiio6uldiTiaLot  bb-rtdacfed  T?ibhotti>'  ^ 
risk^-ftf {.>Iqss^ f ( [ ,^Sk^  ,ti?<^r<9ft*r0,'< fiealtaited i tat i  iflajcnradiig ^ iihe » dspenaii  df '" " 
cngq^g.  aj^",q4^^^  ^hol.tnn^  haTerb^cn  adiiqiurtdy  aremxmeratediiaild"''' 
dete^np^nWpoB lt^0  qOur^jOfilwlhida.  t\mi)SundpjnSichool'^'omhei'  iA'the"'' 
rcsiil^f^J^yjs,.a?[iergM3g  both  thi?ir. >forpiei?^  .p^i^di<mb'>fagr  ^©ackeri^  iiflto'*^  ■  • 

^ '^^fei ^V'O^Wf'G ; . Mli).  iifePx ex^eiHonQev  iiseftdnesfe,  -dnd /suc"tes!3  Will,',it ' i^ ^>''  - 

tnis|i^4;^f^y.^^xf;9(^fthp§frtt)f<*ts>predQC0«llsorei.;:<:--^   y,,;;,ffiT.l\|V',MHi^Wr^'i'J"^ 

oj  l)Mtir({i'itfr«jO  >vri  >-.iiiM-f(|    ./(i  '{<     ni.t]    mi;.'^   bic:     . /i  icu'iirni''-/  -.frrri-yn! 

*'Txah&rHig)|U«^  I(beyl'tigir^li4t'1^e  '(Jtefeti  Wefrt'bif6^da^ilitli'a''fai)t^H6liial^S^'''  ' 
The  old/ioiftaniilid'iibt'kBOWiii'l^d  w4^^*rifc*'ttAd^/W'*66(El'iiiJd  tV^tffei' ifM/"'' '' 
shedianbVsaymtichof  f^hiA'slie  felt^to*w«/h^'Qrt^^'t!hei^:' S^^^^ 
'^setogo^  she  sett  a&ide  the  chair  loal  1«Aitfh  Bli^  hiM  ia«;  and  'daW;)  *mri6mll'  '    ' 
ever  sit  on  that  seat  again/    It  was  a  loyal  word.    In  k  wfi^y  jua«  its  i^elBfl'as'ttriil' 
Jesus  comes  into  the  soul ;  and  He  brings  as  much  with  Him  Wh^n  He  comes  'to 
^'•'  gneat  in  the  richest  home  and  with  the  best-loved  of  tho  sons  of  men,  as  ^eh 
lie  coi»e8  to  the  -poorest  child's  or  vilest  sinner's  dwelling." 
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'  .  BT    IKE    aB¥     W     U     BT^T^HjInr 

'I'hb  Iii(idSig"<rf  tlriS  hrticle  fioes  hot  for  k  taoActot;  snppose  tbat  San 
8k^  fli*h06l9  kte  nof  pleasattt  jflfeccB  There  eXistS  a  ekss  of  people  who 
iT  ydn  suftgest  to  tharft  adch  *  ixmsiderol^  sfhrag  fhto  Moulders  d«d 
eoy  "TVtll  Wie^  ar*  ndt  auci  miserable  ptocCs  after  all '  — fait  as  jf 
Maf  wte  Tle<:f«lSarilJ^  nnphed  When  yon  con&ider  the  subject  matter  of 
e&n  'pfipfei'  Hbt  at  «H  I  Toil  hSf  o  ofaly  to  Idbk  ul  on  some  S^bfaith 
ttftltWloWi  inlSo  ■ihat  bbay  hiW  of  bseS— the  mlant  class  room  or'  into 
tfcH.6*cfeneof'adja(*nlt'cntIes— fhs  gBHttral  classroom  Vhere  each  centrflj 
figUl*  a  thd  rfbjeCt  of  all  inrronndiBg  eyes  — ind  then  say  whether  tlib 
ttlfen  6f  ■tteafchfet-  And  Ktholar  (dike  doea  not  make  mnmfest  enongh  that 
Baiiday  kihotja  ort'pleasbrti  plucfes  It  i^adntatted  at  the  same  time 
bikt  thfs'iSiy  bot  beihe  ca  e  m  all  tflaSH^  abke  nor  m  aU  sehools  alike 
ifnd  still  fiffther  admftttd  that'm  Hie  fc^t  sdiobls  pl^aantnesa  may  not 
bfe  itevSldped  in  ao  great  a  degree  fta  it  toight  h6  T^ei'efore  deir  dntic 
tlh^«  *S  dtill'robttl  for  the  snbjeet  "Sunday  schools  made  pleasant 
places '  ' 

How  then  I'i  this  to  le  done  oxtensiv  ly  and  wi  ly"  The  first  sug 
geation  I  have  to  make  11  thit  Sundiy  schocl  teach  is  sLowld  be  pTeca 
laitt  pergyna  It  la  not  enougti  frr  anyof  ns  to  be  famcere  and  spintnal 
at  beait — we  must  be  tender  cheerful  and  kmd  m  life  Thei^  are 
iotfle  people  m  the  w6r!d  ivhf  pnde  themselTes  upon  bcmg  very  plain 
spoken  Tery  honest  very  Ttpnght  Doubtks^  they  are  Bnt  they  are 
eflen  ohcomfortable  people  to  do  with  and  tli  y  haTe  sothetimes  an 
Iwcompanjmg  mannerism  which  is  nolr  beautiful  ifc  alt  People  often 
pWiiBethem  greatly  and  iciy  Ah '  a  thoroughly  doTmright  honest  man 
that  you  mnatn  t  mmd  that  iharpnos'i  or  that  Uhmtness  ^ "  Wot  mmd 
rt  if  "Wei!  perhaps  we  can  gi  t  ovei  it  and  contrire  to  loVe  the  ^rsott, 
not  becanse  of  if  but  m  spite  of  ^t  Tet  h  t  it  bo  1  proembtfltd  tF  we  can 
over  ome  its  infln  ncc  chUlien  cannot  well  get  over  it,  they  pre  bmi 
nc,nttrl  Tvo  that  idc  of  hiiictcr  -nhi  h  appials  to  the  tenderness  of  the 
he&,i(  will  t  th  y  rc^jiTOt  thu  otl  c  idL  ntith  appejta  to  the  strength. 
»f -the  conscience  If  we  aie  to  win  them  we  mn  t  iiot  only  be  true  and 
^m63t  hut  t&nder  ind  kind  I  deeply  ayrtp»thi  e  with  the  child  who 
^  nirt  wtort  to '  gd  t6  hearen  With!  sinne  caitahkerona  relabVe  of  ad 
Taficed  years  I'efWted  ttt  bS  a'  gtlbd  pttrtoh  but  eSceedihgly  morose  and 
kagLt't^  btikppiBb.  Statfi  UM,  toe  e6V6}i  ia^^ed  difficnlties  m  the 
iraf  if  *nOc#kd  "We  thay  to  hiSneat  caWiest  and  devoted  hut  may  lack 
taiftB  SrtrdsMne  oP  hebrt  Vhich  is  so  pleasant  to  Children  We  ougl  t  to 
strive  for  its  attainment.  To  be  thoroughly  saocessflilwith  children  we 
nixtil  ■fet  the  light  of  Kndness,  as  well  as  the  fire  of  truth,  glisten  in 
our' eyes,  and  seek  evermore  t«  be  pleasant  as  well  as  pious  persons. 

Bnt  hero  let  there  not  be  any  misunderstanding  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  pleasantness  referred  to.     We  are  serious  persons,  and 
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}iare  n  very  scriona  work  to  do.  I  am  not  u-gaing  that  all  our  tench' 
iog  ehoiild  please  the  taste :  God  forbid !  How  cap,  it  be  plef^nt  to 
ipnf^^^^S^Beia&'^'B^yio  ^U  yiia]<pAWk''tt) 'flie'^fe^or-con- 
eineDce,iuid  to  warn  of  wicked  naysP  How  can  it  be  pleasant  to  speak, 
as  ire  mnst  do  if  we  ^e'Ctii^'s  f^thfm'  serrania,  of  manifold  matters 
c^nopet^tJ^  TrilJi,(Jjaracl«f,,,c(mTe|raplion,,.mid.:COi(^»^uon«hipp!..,I  nrqalA 
|{^.^,'I(WtiRy}.o  wprld  to  saggBjt  tWweshpijldlpworoarstapdard.of 
jteyHqlb  ■  f^ ■  l^ggwidfl  trufe-  No,  not  ita- aa  honr.l  but,  we  mny  speak 
cv^qf^^eaething^so  aa  to  wiaaa.wellaa  to.iT»nJ.,  Concerning,  too, 
g^e,  jflj^  fWflB  of. ioy^.to  ihe  ^avionr,  ,ao  alfijiding  .owiHecr^tJon  t» 
J^)tMti,an(J,  Qie  jojra  (iftd  blc^ings,  pf  pietj.^wljat.  a .  i^elatic*  .theea 
;i|^fjnlfl^^'b^,ijl-  oiy  iacps.ftnd  .gestures  of  the  greal  trnlh  that  wUdom's 
ir^, arSjWftys  erf  pIeosftntnaas,,^d, all  her  paths  ecepeape!  NorwonW 
Ij^sp^ppiLntenanc6;th^iploasaptneas  whicl^.is  horn  of  gi»teef]ue  anoci- 
U|^  far.,j)Scudo-w:fc;  thosoeeem.  tOi,,mo  ivs  ee^entiajly  oppioaed-toliw 
c[|^-i:9opi  33  to  tli^ -pulpit:  tjiey  only  weaken;  ^he  improBwon,  they 
T^f^  i^^t^flded,  to  BuhaerTO),and  worse,  than  all,  tieyiaeiro  to  loiyiBrith^ 
r^p^pt, in, which  tl>e_^teflchcr  ahqijtd  be- held ;  woft.pertEHtily  they  t«nd 
to i^i^7*^Beoipg  of-J^ia  own  sedf-reffpeict.  Sunday  schools  ar^  nnt.iaada 
fi^o^ii^tf  piacw  by  such  ijlipit  means' as  ijhewi  all  must  be  in  banuo^jr 
with  serionanesa  and  devoutness,  or  teaching  itself  wiU  be  in  yain..  . ., ' 

,.(3oii,c;emi[ig  the  work  of  tlie  teacher,  it  is  maiulbat  lliiit  aa  miiclj.  pre- 
^V^atipp  fi^.  t^ie  wcck-d!iy  life  permits  will  tcud  to  uugiiient  the  ploa- 
psppa^  9^  the  clasri.  lUustratimia  weU  chosen,  ailaptntions  well  pon- 
dp«d,  Jlitfil^  perpomil  experiences  weU  put,  and  a  pnrablc-tcaciiiiig  whidi 
i^jTBi^,4Wr^tO-  children  wisely  employed,  will  all  twid  to  tlic  gi-oat  eud 
dfjai^t^d-^  .fiS^  insipid  teaching  comes  very  oflen  p'oin  want  oC  jjrepara- 
^^n,',  iSoipe  jteatliers  have  Icai-nt  the  art  of  intercatiiig  tliu  cliildi-en ; 
_8ft^,i»!?ed,fcarp;]ysoy  tiiaito  interest  is  in  itself  to  plcaae.  A  thorough 
e(pi;!((,(ipi;qrp^a!nQng,thBtcat;her6Will  also  tend  to  make  Sunday  nclioob 
p)pa^ai?ly8nd  ^to  a  se:)sc  of  mutual  trust,  respect,  and  afibctiiin,  It  has 
Ij^rftefl said  that  tliia  has  its  difficulties.  Ido  not  .thjnkBQ,  for  it 
il)^Ji,p^Tq,tii^  seen  in  practical  working  th(it  the  gi-eatest  reapcct  is 
Iff^.  t^i^d^^ual  position  aiid  charactci*,  and  that  W)"  i'C"%  sufier 
4^  ^.ib^ilgll  and  hearty  co-operation. in  this  w.prk.  Depend  upon  it 
^^t^  tilfh  ^^P?^'  do  (^rpe  does  not  level  dlitiflctiona,  but  haroiouizea 
f^^n>,,Wd;iwk'^3  maniibst, . amidst  tho  diversity  of  circumstance  and. 
CMJr^Ejr,  t^  tpio  unity  in  ChriKt,  One  in  heart,  one  in  purpose,  one  iji 
«^rfe  $ttnj3ay  sqbooJ..>tfiaclier3,,M^!tbei5, aggregate  uiuty,  ta^d,  to  -a^g, 
iiifint„the,.tru!e  plcaa^pti^gs (ff .t(ie- qcbooCta,the,a,y(>i^ce,pf  apt^fit^ 
vi^raa,  oi'fri<^ng,,iii)iito,tifl,fu]fiIpjent^oa;r,I^»d5V;prayej;  j;^ttAfiKJlW 
mqy  baoae.".  The  pcJjplarB,  jsi^-.feei.  tl^  fca^  ,()f  .^b's  i»Jty„^i^d-wilJ 
le&m  Iq.  respect  supervitendents  ^ajid  teachers  .in,  the  jr,  porpamtp,  <rWaiSRj! 
M  well  aa  in  th^ir  individual  work.,    -  i-'-^.:!-     ■    •■■■     '•■:- 

We  shall  certainly  suffer  in  the  higher  ends  of  teochmg  if  we  durn,  to 
extra  hymn-singing  to  achieve  the  object  discussed  in  this  paper. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beantiinl  than  the  sweet  song  of  praise  to  the 
Redeemer  &ma  child-lips,  but  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  let  tbafc 
b2 
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/thiM} ^•befol?Q^.AU  dtb^Titbicgs.ihe  ti^tkas  ibiiSiUiJ^sus.-inustrbe  taugbt; 
AQi^rhoW'  to.  make  thai),  work  in  itoejl£  poworM  and  pleaaant  must  beooi 
very -bigiiestl  aim...  '!,.;•. I.  •;  =  •■  j. .,  =  .;■:  ri  ,.....:  ..-,  v.i  •■  '.■:..:  'M 
I  ]%aTe  ^aidiintbo  intiiodaQtidiito  this  article  that  Sunday  achoolsiaiE 
.iploascoit  plaices.  J  adhere  to  that*: ;  All  £icti9.  proYcit.  !l^he  very  ;»re- 
. ,  i^^pei  io^  t^e  intovcEted  assemblage  attosti^  it. .  Obildi^en^  like;  grown 
• ;  g^eople, ;  will,  not  go^  toi  piaces  they  do.  mot  like ; ,  ther^  must  be  attraction 
..an  thoj'pteca;  /no  compulsion  -whatever  wonld  got  theooathero:  without 
;, thia. I i;>. Though  itheirmothers;  sefQfctheimi  they  would  manage  to  atiay 
J  Jbalfway .  ^  on  <  the  i  road.. .  I  <  am  told  that .  the  i  pleasantnes s  of  Sunday 
.jS4>hoolsi»olleil  inan^ibylatel^omler^  likelj'-^  but.tho  remedy; is 

•)(tdo&e  atfhaDd:  liliiisi  laot  inEceldilCLg  thcn^  BtUl:  less  i^  it  in  punialujag 
ithetoii;;  it  h\  m.  makihgithe  mental  viands  as  sayoury  as  youi  can  to  attract 
: .  them '  iearly  to  -  th© .  banquet .  ;next  Lord's  day J  Mt  must  be  -  iplain  to  the 
<ilea^t.obserYatit^hqt|tho<idhildren  in  soiize  ela^seeaare  seldom  late;  they 
iComeiea^ly^tibj^jOQly  ibedause  the  .toacher  is'  .in  timie  (in  itself  a  most  ixu* 
'pci9ta&t;t]Qing)»ib(at  because  they  ai^  hung;ry  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
I  am  sure  that,  to  superintendaits  espebiaJly,'. Sunday  schools  would  be 
,>kQOve-.|]deasant|  places-  than  they^hauvo  been  i£:Teiy  early  the  house 
Jwas>.fulli;/.it  inasti''janinpon.;bhQ<iiierY^s  donsiderably  to  find. the  sohool  is 
.  in  a  peidpatediQ  /ataite<  during  the'  bdst j parti  of  Bchool-time. ; : 
-  rjdfi  Sunday  sbhool^LOiJemadeipleaslainfc  places,  wc  need.fdar  no  diminu- 
^itiooii'  of  their  iu&efukiess.  lin;  the:  coming  -  itime.,^  ■  It  is  easy  enough  to  criti- 
>dise  all>  foxbns.and  kinds  !bf.workyMand  hard  enough  to  do  the  work. 
\Sanday(;s6hoolsitake!their-shar^in  this  o^icism^.   How  the  teaching  fs 
vHbt  JiifftomaJI  ■  enough^  '■  how  not  dootf  iaal  ejaoughi;  now  not  ethical  enough, 

•  aooldi  now  not  eduiedtdonal>  enbpgk.^ . i  i  All:  thi6  andbnore  than  this  we  xnust 
«Kpeiot,toiheaar,  and ^V5:e(fam5b  lew^en.boari  with ;atu*.c^  iriends  when 
Jthej^onalie  this  addendum^  that  ^osy  are  net  .pleasant  enoughs ;  Wie  only  aslc 
>that<iti  be'  reniemborod  Suiidily  ischools-  ar6-not  plp-ygrounds,.  or  toy-^hopfe, 

(Hv mere  ehoarali clasps,  and.thdt  hhm^  hard  and  earnest  iVc^rk  has  to  be 
idoiie  in '  them.'^  tliai)^  'Ucigleqted,;  d:lieir /aimi  is  losf}  -and  their  ^ory .  gone;     * 
,  \)i  )it  is  1  esdddntv^Ji  thiiijsv^  iha^ . jparaolts'  may  dd-nmch  tb  help  in :  the„dir!ec- 
4ion'  of  mal^in^  LSundiy  >  ^^ihools  >  pleaisant  1 1  t^dy  may  send;  theiri  children 
witl^  clean ;  fao^s  ^  and  dismiss)  theim '  fropal  home  .with  a  Icheerfiil  good-bye ; 

•  tiling' jj^y.  talk ; withrthein !  about  the'  teachings  j  and  hear  them  say  their 
test&or  hymnd^  they :tmay^' expedite  ti|ieiiTid)epartiire  for  school,; '  so  that 
.they  be'in'tiinei;  ^anditihej^iiiLayremxMnber 'the  toaolper  in  (their  iiajmly 
pknyersJf  ':Ail  'tiiis'vili't^  upon  the. dhild,' and;. he  will  go; with  elastic 
^o^jtotthevSmiday>8€ho(pd;,imot  as  a  refuge-froin  idleness,  or  as.an  hour'8 
exile  from  home,  but  as  to  a  place  which  botii;  father  and  mbther  mani- 
ftstlythiiifc'Piivet^^priYiieged' place* indeed  lam  quite  eonvineed  that 
theefetimateib'pareit  is  seen  to  take  of  the  school  wOl  very  yastly  affect 
th&  e^imate  of' the  child. 

Sunday  schools  arc  also  pleasant  places  indeed  to  teachers.  They 
love  to  be  there.  During  the  summer  holiday,  those  of  them  that  can 
S^et  away  to  some  rm'al  retreat,  or  some  seaside  town,  are  STu:e  to  visit 


^-iUhjd  ^nJQida^Belxo^l^of  rth^^fAaoe^aiid  'they ilxmg  tof^avef'a;  hand  at  the 

iifaporki  -^H^Ktesi  itiiey  jdy;  ib^beir  woi^ki )   They:  ar^i  not 'dragged  io  it  fey  tho 

njoM  hand  (ti^idtrl^}  bai  UiU^arq  dbtw»ito^'i<7'b3^>the'4ttnEU3li(m'i6fi'krre. 

If  laid  aside  by  sickness,  or  removed  by  distance,  theiniheat^tsubi^  still 

HiiiritlDtHeirydiEkBSG^  ^illTh^!dolight  to  •illiii^]1aib&  and  (to  enrftMree^  <M  4weet 

'^•^Diyjcf-^dld,  and'to'.iinpririfc'iit  theii^Dft-waxiof  the  yoaang  :h€»it"<iho 

■  ^JKtu^rt^i  ofitfa)elMs>pirei  Wordn:  Thcfy iore-to  ibetheiiej    'KieJ'«njoy&e 

'  rdittCD^^  tt^St^iandviaffecticii 'of  their  clatdsea^aiD|d''th^)caiiiib«it  ^isJ:>tihe 

?  iTQkp«cir>*t^^i  cMldf  ett  >^ntcirtam  for  them  as  teachers  <  <xvqt  i^h!Qm><  in  the 

'i^iiiordi  o:^«B,«i  liepeat  tbe'tvord^44J!respect;'jfor<rt!ds:iii*th€l;:|)iRPfe^^ 

^  t^DHse^bf  tohasraeteri -^thsiti  tJii6 <  child  ^ets  so :  ninch  l^ goodj  •  '^id i <\kh^,  •  'tether 

-  iiijwiQres'/soi  bnm)ch  p6w^.  / '  If  must  to©  pleasant^  tb  any  Christian  heart  to 
Uj|cdli4ha(t  ither  life  is'  tbllmgMad^wcMjidS'thei  toachhig;  indilone  of 'the 
^*  greate^n  delight  8.  of  <tiwi  'earnest'  'teadher  aa  toifeel'  that  aainder  God'tiie 
-   ijtooligi  hfep,rt'  Is  moulded  by  :the  iper^onal  influence'  bf  •  'the  lif^.  ■  > ;  Pleasiint 

H^jjlacesii'  Ask'ifche  d»vetedj  teacher  which  liifeihehappibst ' hour  i±i>  all  the 
^we^fond'^bcKtrlli  tddityoti! that  season  -iiu  irMcht'horlis'uplaftiiig'ithe'ten- 
/<ib!ihno£:the:jroiaaiig  asd'siaJBoe^MabiM  heart  <fit)m:teeirth,'aaQ;d:tryiiiigi  to  Ivain 

-  ♦•  thloinuarodiidl the'.dwBshDf 'tOttfii  -Lprd  Jssiis-  Obristi  1 1  ■  <  ■ .  i  ,  1 1 ;  f  1 1  ■  - 1 1 )  >.  j :  1 1;  I 
■^<.u()iL  vHAt  ti'om  the*  paJtstor^^^^s^ nainile^  inteirest 'aniii;  joy  inotfcbe  work, 
'  i^\  ftendf i  to ' tiitake  Sdnday  schools  more  pleai^ant  stilH '  itt  rwill  be  lifelt 

that  he  sympathike^'iili^d  hard] toil*  and  the<  earnest  expietctationsj  of  the 
iieaohk's/andtHat^he'is  (me>T^hrkheni<  in  fcheir  highest  I  desiresiatidl^ims. 
iMoreOTidi^'iniiftsp/enjeFgiziing  infimeocefon'thb  tejadbteira^iand  itsiiidLs^iritiiig 
:infiaenbe  oh  the  ^^diole  sdtooi,  ibiwilLassiar^yhnrdrk  forcgeodi  >i  When  the 
ppstioi^iBeesfia  warfn  and^rrespectiiil  iwrelaoniLe  igii^eni^hdim^can^-a/TitaTB'^f 
j^Gasnr ^i jpa^  omer^  all  fa^s  lait *  his  i  predieiiioe  in  hid  jsohool,! ;  it  mi\\  also 
'teaxdd?cr  niiBikerthis  Simddjjnsohdollia^.  moSti.pleas^ntplnttd  ta  him/.'  n  Mea- 
sabt  placeisi  P  iiajffii  nay  finedd  in;  GMiimshire ;  i  iT3iy,/«ii'/  lin  .myt  day,  Bti%j  :we 
^sed  to  :£i^ep  ffehem  >int iGard^ii,  isir n imaioly  Awtimc^! ishV  IVei  hndi  larrsmfiiiHi 
.h^a^-B'wlitch^wiBtcdxi^piiby  sleevd J-  dnd  ifithff^  ,^ere' a  bit  uaatiiljqjsil', 
'#li3^--*fH4-/['Wellf  ffriendt^weloaml  giuess  thdirbst.  .xBufalthankki  Godiicven 
theni]jr<^  .Trefce  notf  tlioj  Eeprasentafctve  of  iuplaniy  i^ohools. '  \  "STfOii .  thoughfeiit 
alirifightind  c^Wbt'to'tiransiato/very  lite!iia|ly;:ihQ>lpari3afee:ab6tife'theti'od; 
yo^ Isi^ocia  ( sjiaored  it^  ■  and  .you  sometilEi^cs  i  sodpp^  iik.  i  <!B^t i  four  '^ishools 
wi^ibl)iic]|^  io-jcbr^jMl^  fliiend^iiaiidipei^ha^slias^ii^^rdarxhiMKtraiiiiilngijihe 
io(rfaiegT;da(y»slierB;ai6t Ihetter-  ifiHan  these,  i  j Wd .  bolielro  ( in  ^b6i  onmipoteniae 
viof!  ikindniffiHsi  - ) ^  Wd  believe,  those  i  punoshmenta .  fare  itu  the  >  «nd  severest 
Mfifafkh  airei  pliediiujbantthdjconSGiieQceiand  .andKreifeel  sute 

thaii- itoi  nmk^: the  'Smldsliyi  ischdol)a > :pilcasfiuiiut  )^^ac^t  jour cae^  not«  lOin ji^ 
tmeoliaiui,'  esi)kid&  th<^  stoiotest  <^c)¥erKimeni}>  laibiy * morei  Ihan^.y^soiLi noe^i  oa 
theiothet'hand^itryt&e.iatlu.'  .'i-)!;i.'.'  '.-Miiij  i.  oi  >!)  mui  .  w;;(:ii  ni-vit  -.!:/'> 
Plfeasant  places  I .  Oh, !  what  ■■  t»  ilargel .  jUry.  ite  i  cquld ,  appelal  .to  if ^  Wfe 
liked  I-^a  jury  from  dwellers  in  many  climes,  bronzed  and:  whiskered  meh, 
who  have  felled  the  forests  of  the  noAv  Australian  world,  and  who 
are  building  their  rude  wilderness  homes  where  the  wild  prairie  existed 
but  a  little  while  ago ;  men  adown  whose  sunburnt  cheeks  swift  tears 
would  chase  each  other  at  the  memory  of  old  England's  Sunday  schoola. 
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Women,  too,  who  aro  mothers  now,  and  who  have  gone  far  over  land 
and  wave  to  distant  places  of  the  earth,  training  their  children — yes,  and 
their  children's  children,  in  the  glorious  doctrines  of  lihat' gospel  which 
they,  too,  learnt  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  that  old  fatherland  they  never 
have  forgotten!  Yos,  dear  reader,  there  are  multitudes — thousands 
upon  thousands — who  at  this  very  hour,  in  looking  back  through  the 
vista  of  past  years  at  the  childhood  which  seems  so  dreamlike  and  so 
distant,  wonld  say  with  beating  hearts,  Bless  Grod  for  the  happy  Stmday 
schools  of  olden  times. 

Pleasant  places !  yes,  in  the  generations  past  they  were,  and  may 
God  help  us  to  make  them  more  so  in  the  generations  yet  to  come ! 


EAROTSTNESS  IN  TEACHING. 

Ix  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  so  few  enthusiasts  in  this  honourable 
and  important  work.     Many.who  are  engaged  in  it  regard  it  as  a  bondage,  and 
sigh  for  the  day  which  shall  finally  release  them  from  its  drudgery  and  din. 
They  have  never  felt  that  theirs  is  a  high  calling,  nor  do  they  ever  enter  the 
schoolroom  with  the  inspiring  consciousness  that  they  go  as  missionaries  and 
pastors  there.    They  undervalue  their  scholars.     Instead  of  regarding  them  as 
all  that  now  exists  of  a  generation  as  important  as  our  own  ;  instead  of  recog- 
nising in  their  present  dispositions  the  mischief  or  beneficence  which  must  t^U 
on  wide  neighbourhoods  ere  a  few  short  years  are  run ;  instead  of  training  up 
immortal  spirits  and  expansive  minds  for  usefulness  now  and  glory  afterwards, 
many  teachers  have  never  seen  their  pupils  in  any  other  light  than  as  so  many 
rows  of  turbulent  rebels,  a  rabble  of  necessary  torments,  a  roomful  of  that  mighty 
plague  with  which  the  Nile  of  our  noisy  humanity  is  all  croaking  and  jumping 
over.     And  many  undervalue  themselves.     Instead  of  recollecting  their  glorious 
vocation,    and  eyeing  the   cloud  of    teacher- witnesses   with  whom   they    are 
encompassed ;  instead  of  a  high-souled  zeal  for  their  profession,  as  that  which 
should  form  the  plastic  mind  after  the  finest  models  of  human  attainment  and 
Scriptural  excellence,  many  regard  their  office  as  so  menial  that  they  have  always 
the  feeling  as  if  themselves  were  pedants.   To  prescribe  the  task,  to  hear  the  lesson, 
to  administer  monotonous  praise  and  iblame,  is  the  listless  round  of  their  official 
perfunctoriness.    But  there  are  few  fields  of  brighter  promise  than  the'  calling  of  a 
teacher.     If  he  give  himself  whoUy  to  it,  if  he  set  before  him  the  highest  object 
of  all  tuition,  the  bringing  souls  to  Christ ;  if  he  can  form  a  real  aflection  for  his 
scholars,  and  maintain  a  parental  t*iixiety  for  their  proficiency  and  their  principles; 
if  he  has  wisdom  enough  to  understand  them,  and  kindness  enough  to  sympathize 
with  them  ;  if  he  have  sufficient  love  for  learning  to  have  no  distaste  for  lessons, 
he  will  be  sure  to  inspire  a  zeal  for  study  into  thb  minds  of  many,  he  will  win  the 
Xove  of  all  except  the  very  few  whose  hearts  are  deaf-born,  and  in  a  short  time 
ihe   best  features  of  his  own   character  will  be  multiplying  in  spheres  far- 
sundered,  in' the  kindred  persons  of  grateful  pupils.     Should  he  live  long  enough, 
they  will  praise  him  in  the  gate  of  public  life,  or  cheer  his  declining  days  in  the 
homes  which  he  tauf];ht  them  to  make  happy.     Or  should  he  die  soon  enough, 
the  rest  from  his  labours  will  ever  and  anon  be  heightened  by  the  arrival  of  an- 
other and  another  of  the  children  whom  God  hath  given  him. — Jos.  Hamilton^  D.  D, 


OnHintt  ^jssdn;  for  -a  BmpJiit!  tglass 
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i  r.    I 

ciMunutances  ot  him  nho  oQers    t       Hb  who  bere  ad    lea  ^ad  gobd  flppoduaiitr  lor 

% w«ig  ijoth  t^  gup^  awt  'lie  wjl  >a  l«n»«n  ¥»  Be>  ifi'  b'lng  %  ff thW  «4'we:  Ii ' 
"»neMdreQ  Solomon  bad  arnwd  «t  a  tome  of  iij|«  wliq^  Uie  neaniwa  qf  thojinfepfjiit 
of  wIucQ  he  Apoaki  would  ^olemiiize  his  tboughts  and  words  Hb  t»  alao  \br  ting  wbat 
ire  believed  to  be  h  s  In  I  wit  n  words  Al  o  cona  d  r  *>  T  m  ui  16  So  omon  not  an 
itniorant  man  speak  ng  at  Wbat  be  doea  not  unders  and  nor  a  m  antbrope  cyn  call; 
iineenDg  at  wbat  baa  been  bejoad  tu*  rcf^b  "^^  n^uce  i^  here  g  ves  contains  yiwr 
chief  pomM  — 

I  I  r  T  rl-  pTTity  rn  ir>  pro.  tut  iuIik  u  T  coi  (a  7  6)  — 
L  ht  i  f  j  p  D  -pelty  *:  a  o  j  casjit  Ve  n  ay  te  „1  d  n  the  J^y 
?iniah  ti  "B  lit  tb  t  we  ahould  dao  Plita  ttw  hud  mem]|« 
that    US  n  j,ht  au        is  il  j    and  wtf  mi  llitole  Omn 

is  h  nl  to  (J  7)      11 1     E  ti  Ij  I  I        ]        u      n    1 0  1  J    hat  rtlSy 

Tiiny  haonlini  anltt  mhth      inayiiot 

ST  J    li        h       d       «!  e  aDydiys 


II      I  TL  IL  E  "  n)         "^0 

■lawimm                    hDtsolliuo  d 

not  to  be  m  r  J    a  on        Fo    th       wo    ball  b  and 

-tonipan  ons      Tb     c      n  aud,      R  j            S,       no  ( ie 

Patn  Iv    1    )    but           u        Tl  0  giflt  of    t    s  L  m 

pe  a  anj  pu  ti  d  bj  n^ht  tlon^bt  a  d  j  nn  1  1  gned 
to  make  on   jlen  a                but  pu  o  aud    olj 

lil     Iv  EQD  L\    HEALTH    RF  BK       HE      0  N     LOT    (  1—   )  If  IS 

appoint  dno  nuoneoie  u  ilybo         3      11      nl  -ttacle. 

A  ta     mai       0     an  a    I  st      Ir  d   lun      nJ  i     J    nlj  fo    j    ^t     s  t  a  ellera 

Oul  (u    IT         Jl     e  1  J.      budd  n  G  d      £,        4        J       a        IcneSs 

adlalno  VM  Hnjbnfuln  ntapai 

KV,  P  S  u  h  )  a  po  m     Fa  b     -W"  1     m    )     T  e  b       j  ov  s  on  for 

ai  kn  S3    nd    aath  — r    j  u      This  to  bo  bes      tudie  I   and   ohta  ced  dmjng 

1"V     I     E  E  Y      r            V.    p  TE  IE   nr     t  p  ia  y  or  Cod  (iii.  11   1^) — 

T!ii3  kn     n  and  ol  j  d       1 1    p  as  t    p)b  oaa  ]  0  j       j  u        I     to  enjoy 

yoab       t      u       n    a   1    n  ]    a   h    0[     la      [0    tbo       J  lb            maudmrat  13 

«  cecdm„  b    aif      It        lu  I      thou^lit    d            in             a  d    ud  d    d 

irthof  a  of  C  J  be  lodged  in  the  heat  t  wdi  out  0  L  If  m  di  ac  to 
the  diTine  wilL 

Leabn— 1     Gratitude  for  prospenty     2    W  sdon;  m  recreaton.     3    Fore 

thought  m  health.     4    Obedience   o  God  at  all  tuoes  J  S 

*  Foe  fnrthEiI  hints  aee  NotM  on  the  Scripture  Ltsstms  £01  3«[l.,  \%^%. 
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HINTS    ON    USING    OBJECTS    IN   SUNDAY  :  SCHOOL 

TEACHING. 

BY   PiWFJESSOB  J.   JI.   KELLOGG,   ILUXOIS,   U^. 

TuE  pages  of  inspiration  are  thickly  strewn  with  types,  taken  from'  both 
the  natural  and  artificial  kingdoms  of  thewofld,  Which' reprfe^ent  the 
most  soilemn  and  iniportant  truths.  Often  withiti  some  •  in^immate 
6lije<it' isJ  hMdcn  an  illuStratibn  of  w(mdrotis  beatity' And  pdwe*.'  'iTie 
thie  purpose  of  teaching  by  objects  iti' the  Siihday  stihobl  would, 'then, 
fifeem  to'  b&^o  tinreil  to  the  pupil  their  properti6s  and  foatul^es,  and  thUR 
reveal  the  divine  thought  in  the  passage  under  consideration.  And 
When  it  is  reriiembereld  that  our  Lord  himself  is  frequently  jt^preeeiited 
nndi^r  the  semblance  of  inaniiiiate  things,  the  most  careful  and  reveteat 
'ihtoiifefr  should:  exist  in  th6^  study  of  those  objects  which  are  €hti6  used 
M 'iont^ying  re%iotia 'trnth'S.  .:■].■ 

Ife  isl  not,  of  cimrs6,  expected  that  a  atrfctiy  uniform  m6lhod  of  pvd- 
paration  will  be  adopted  in  this  or  any  other  department  of  teaoliing, 
but  a  few  general  rtdes  as?  i6  the  adaptation  of  the  object  to  the?  ledson 
tiiay  not  bte  withdut  beiieJBrt:     lij  is  thfefefdre  shggfested  --^  '■    '  '  ' 

i;  A^dertaini,  by  li^  elf  Cbiicbirdihce,  in  What  other  j^labesiaaid  ways 
'tii6"iame  bbjieit  is'ttsed,  khddi^w'ttfefefrom  stich  Stigg^stfonS  a»  iniy 
b6'i)ei'f^elitfe'the'l^ss6ii'irt^h:aiid!'i  '""  '■  ■'  '•''  '  '  '■''  _'■'  •'■'"■■  •''■ 
•:  ^' 'i'^CWrefliily  ^hatyfefe  the  objiect,  diseotcring  its  ^ious  p^opertife^'^bd 
uses.  For  example,  a  rock  is  hard,  compact,  firtn,  solid!.  'It  henoe  has 
strength,  is  enduring,  is  moved  with  difficulty,  and  is  suitable  for  a 
foundationv  nlfefi^Jja^o.lRf  fafiQJxie|j^  gi^t^fji^  JS^WR  ^P^^W^^^a^f*  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 


'/c.;  ^,  Jjii'W.tbeia^pgyTpie^  %tl;e^Je^on. 

.^Caking  Jupitbic  »€(mMemMaboiire  -l«!f©rrpdjtPvlwe;^nd-.f)un  ble€«^jdiTl49ii-*i 

agd-ii 

*»p0Stle?i8  ''feKp^^e^sion;.'  ffti^e  i«sc^(fe<^n^  riohftsf  of  hisf  i([iQ«d'a}  igiwJOj!'  rtiie 
t'^^tfiJ't/fel^H-fe'ii'W  '^dtiId:'t)e'^^V!il6iW;^tte'eilibtetft^i3^' W^M    'The^  teacher 

|;p^ii.b|^^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'/»iii4/M  wta^]w,Q?laJy rw^ajtfc  pf  ,^l^ch^,il/  ^^.ipp  type.;,  4^^,<^,.ni 

^'WhatpartiauddTstti^.i)hang«iof  (God's- ffip^^      gilaeq,  jljQ^h;  tcmpqrtuly 
•  »ti^^sJiMttt^iy/-l=^*f€!fe»  tlS''^^^  It  will  ;be 


4  #  »c 


{  4(.' Attia&tfferonQ^aflmiMJh  force^may  be.drawix.  from  the  contemplation 
rifi^^idaatriinate'object;'  For  example,  the  stm  is  the  source  of  light  and 
jle^t,ifcr  thW  W6rld,  yet  is  unfeeling,' has  no  heat  or  life  of  its  own,  no 
will,  no  reason,  no  affection.  How  great  is  the  light,  and  warmth,  and 
love  which  must  come  from  that  God  who  is  called  "a  Sun,"  with  His 
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ii^&nite  heart  of  tenderness,  sympathy,  and  love,  a  will  of  supreme  kiud- 
^pss,  and  who  reasons  only  in  mercy  and  forbearance  toward  us  ! 

^.'icIreVer  M(d\k^t  Ihe  liTsi  of  in^ifejiddi^  unJte^d  tt  Is  elih^r  ilakr^diit 
tae  lesson  or  directly  and  clfea-idy  tfai|)2iefl[J  Do  not  sacrifice  pertinency 
^^d  adaptation  to  a  mere  desire  to  teach  in  this  way.  Appropriateness 
^"Ust  not  be  sderificed  16' either ■n'cyv'dty'bf'stylid'bl''tileiasiil'e  in  presenting 

^64,|^f  pz?apticP'l?H.oW*iA,tJbL9royGct4tp4^fpr        ifi.tl>e;<5lasa.  •  Jf  ijoij, 
^yiwjgbr|nod<?lx)f  wpoc^/Or  ptJiQr  mat|Qyiu?,J  wiU-^Q,pref(Drable  tp  apictm'i^. 

!?.  Qul^ivftt^;th^,,}^t,p|;,rpa<Jijig.tl^j,^^^  re^reace  tp.jjhis 

p^cT^}Jwr,ib^r?n.ipf  t^J^ijig..i,TJ^ds  wiM  Si«ii^  jtl^p.st\>dy 

mik  ppfttp22;ipla^^iftq,pjf  pVjp4^«  .^^^affpJ^^.A'e^JH^^^jtiinpideuljal  ip-id^'ip,  the 
•pTj&para^ipQ;Pf;i}lap,lQs$9P^,.,  .■._,.,.;,,  .,i-,  .,;  !,.-„.,.,,;;.  „...,;■  .-■  ':•,...■: 
.  ,tfex^ii7pg^SQi(^*.iii^  ^equjap  g^l^pp^a,  pfpoujr^ejgij'Qf^ter.^Qtail  mii;^^,  lt>^ 
jb^. ,ftQ-5 tP( ,t^.  fpW» r  s^zf^>'  .PpiP^i! ;  ^•»  1 ,9^1  i9fei?pi^ ;  l^i^lb  ^W^®  ^\  t^;  if*^ 
:>toU  i]ft ;  Scyipt]aj;p  r^acj^i^g,,  in.  i^foifiping,  ^n^  \  interesting .  t,hq  .ixiu^^,  ,^n^ 
holding  the  attention,  it  should  be  rememl]|qi'.94  jtii^t;.,hpirp,tii.^,  ^hiof  ,pu^i^- 
pp^i*  iK>-i^i^U}]*PWfl^^pi>.<?^W'pf;^firiptf4C^  p;i?i^y  a3jnr^U.P9;iv^y,rpfigious 

tjRwP-BlOt      Id      l![  iI!1  1  !!:■  I'll,     ■    )   i  ■■  •        .?.:"'»     -  1 1 !  !     il!     I'-iii-j'i       ■.'.I      '  \  {  t      :  !i    I  I  Hit  "i  [ 

:,  Xftptljr/lp)b  ii»,ppJtiY]^^,tl^p.?>9'>Pii*^:Pli  g?:J:^t.9^uJ,aplp^^l,'afcipI?,^d,£^ppirep^. 
tion  of  creativB  ippw^^^ift  .t^^i^.Tjrqr^.afpundjrU^,,;  .!:|;j;^ . p^a^mi^tji,  ^ys, 
^Vith  (M?i»pa?p]?^?fsiyp,^in^p^pi^y,,;'^.:J;^^  V^Wm  ?^9Pr ft J^iOr'^ ;  " 

mA  *%  byi4iFiB^,bel|x,^e  9fffi.^x?i^%d,,ii^9;re„f^4,  AP^re  pl,q^;ti}y  tp, ,uj]X9sl4 
the  truths  of  this  great  book  of  plg?;^^9^^,;l^ia».  wp  ^talj  jr^atlj^9,„](vi,tji 
AipKWg.  I»«fw4eav> ;5irrgi^^rpaAd,,j;a|:p^ej.b]f?fi90)i  jSpn^9,.^^^^^  ^J^ii^hty 
l»ji€AftQWCf[andF,gQodx]^p^^. 


'•)((]  n:')'  ,J)'ii;i'    '.i    .!■><■.•[   i;    ■.)'.  j'K  i;/  .■  'fo'I         ^"-ii 

Some  rYQW  sinqe  the  nroyiaenco  ol  Go^'tJrougWt'pie  tq't'Ae^  si6k  room '(if  ah 
.tndiyfaukl  VKotii^  1 'haf' tidi^n  ih'  I A^ '  iAildh'o^dl  b'at^  WH<!>hi'  I  had  'iiotf  feeeh  lor 
'fifteen^y^t^j' '  H^'Wiis'fbriilerly  a;  r^pectii^Ie  tradesman,' luii/ itbe  mUdlotid  conoHads, 
htt mmry'to^  a.iiiih-l^^leiybrbis  'i;Kfc^^ipIac0  >tP  s^'ei|d(  ^i  a  lif^^.ot  gaij^tyia^  4is- 
IM^I^^  ftUf|ii^.ppFD,;afl4a|S  sjn^u^^^  ppp^^^t^  m  hp  cpuji co9^ffm|J. 

Nofclpng  ,Mt9r  hw  prodii»lity  h(vd  expended  his  resourced  Ms  wof^  died,  leaving 
Sl^^St&iHesMtitnS  cM&mii  £iWtd^fle(^t6'tdnti6ttrWhcrc^h-^'0b^^^ 
6ituJ^iotf'&^ji^uWfeyinan.'^a*a[''#h6W^^  re^idemce,- ihojmari^dft^^dor 

ibt  indwstdotisl womatty  aiid  >  beedme  1^  ifathei^  of  a  IfKniily^  <  ^  i  Alt^ugh  ^i^  |»wqftd 
rmkfejw*s.n0ra  p?0|^)sai»g)Chffia^n,#heha4bee;Qjcp^ijisjl^om      pji3r,to.f^eriiifi^nagp, 

tne-Rev.  Mr,  Qipps,  "Vicar ^f  Hereford,  and' had 

a'p^'iru^'VerigidT^^^       'hl/ldi^Udrdi  -^Jdiftie'dld 

bak  8felfd<^/lV6M  Whi<ih,/pii'the('Ix>rd% dAy^^ 
'ir^d%^brlng^thdu*  bp^»i  tbiprepare  ItM^'ltli^nextinddtinit^^  '^hyrchsi^s.i  iiDne 
of  ihfive  bboksi. 
hfi^rejvifiti 

connec      ,     ^    .,  ^   ^ 

I  visited  Ldnd<t)fi,'lilid'\lra3  diretttfed  W-the'hUiAbilttidVeBing'ofitlaisi  ^oo#  hut 
happy  inan,  just  before  he  closed  his  chequered  Oarers*,  aiud-.f^^ve^'frp^  this 
own  fips  the  foregoing  interesting,narrat(ye ;  wjiioh,  whilst  it  n^agnifies  tl^o  riches 
of  redeeming  love,  speaks  loudly  for  eren  the  indirect  advantages  of  Sniidiy 
schools.  li.  ^V^ 


6feanmcf3  for  mn  €h%^. 


Thottghts  FOE  THE  New  Yeah.— Psa.  cxix.  1—24. 

Pleasiires  c/ religion.  Ood  is  the  happiest  of  all  beings ;  angels  the  happiest  ot 
all  created  beings  ;  religion,  which  brings  us  nearer  to  God  and  the  angels,  must 
n^eds  bring  us  nearer  to  truer  and  perfect  happiness.  This  119th  Psalm  opens 
like  Psa.  i.,  and  both  are  like  the  Sermon  on  the  3fount,  in  that  they  show  us 
where  Jiappiness  may  be  found.  Haydn's  oft-q[uoted  sentiment  will  bear  repeti- 
tioD, — that  when  he  thought  of  God,  his  musical  compositions  could  not  but  be 
fqll  of  cheerfulness  and  joy. 

Jkiight  m  God!s  word.  The  conversion  of  "William  Hone,  author  of  the  "  Every- 
day Book, "  is  attributed  to  a  brief  conversation  which  he  held  with  a  little  gitl 
who  was  reading  her  Bible  at  a  cottage  door.  "I  thought  everybody  loved  to  read 
the  Bible,"  said  she  ;  and  the  words  sank  deep  in  the  sceptic's  mind. 

Religion  brings  holUieas.  Water  when  it  crystallizes  casts  off  its  impurities — ice 
wikter  is  purer  than  distilled  water.  So  when  the  nature  is  changed  by  God,  and 
under  His  hand  assumes  a  uewfonn,  its  former  evils  and  corruptions  are  discarded. 
Thomas  Oliver,  author  of  the  hymn, "  Lo  !  He  comes,  with  clouds  descending,"  and 
of  the  tune  "  H^lmsley,"  was  a  most  wicked  and  abandoned  character  until  con- 
verted under  the  preaching  of  "Wesley.  Then  the  change  was  signal  and  admirable 
—he  became  as  distingaished  for  uprightness  and  purity  as  he  had  formerly  been 
noted  for  depravity.    So  Colonel  Gardiner,  Augustine,  Bunyan,  John  Hewton,  &o. 

JTxw  Year's  Cotjnselb. — Eccles,  xi.  7 — 10;  xiL 

-    Tf^  fraiUy  aivd  mcTnetUoumesa  qf  life.    For  striking  thoughts  on  this  subjecl^ 
reler  to  Bible  Class  Magazina  for  1867,  p.  Ill ;  and  for  January,  1868,  pp.  5,  6-^ 
We  are  like,  the  frost  crystals  on  the  window-pane,  which  the  first  warm  breatl^ — 
destroys ;  like  the  African  flower,  which  opens,  blossoms,  and  dies  in  a  single  day^-- 
To  serve  God  the  great  duty  of  man.    Bible  Class  Magazine^  1867,  pp.  112,  184^. 
275. 

^ '  '£ooJc  to  the  end  of  Hfe,  and  prepare  for  ii.    The  iElgyptian  monarchs  aeem  to  have 
signalized  the  otymmeaicemeni  of  their  .reigns  by  beginning  to  prepare  their  s^jtul- 
i&KB,    *'  Our  Tery  life  iib  nothing  else  but  a  sucoession  of  dying ;  every  day 
iiotir  wears  away  part  of  it ;  and  £0  fsur  as  it  is  already  spent,  so  £^  we . are  aliead^^ 
dead  and  buried.  "-r/aremyJaT/tor. 

.,.:,  BiET^  AKD  Pbjeservawn  OF  MosEs.— Exod.  IL         •      "f 

OotTs  care  of  children.    Although  so  fragile  ^d  helpless,  .childraif  Are  tlL^ 
dbjecta  of  tender  «are,  whose  jarotection  is  extended  *o  creatures  much  less  tha:*^ 
-thcty.     "The  extreme  delicacy  and  fragility  of  many  small  marine  creatures  »-^ 
'lemflrkable/*.    Some  of  the  minuter  jelly-fishes,  are  perfectly  transpax^t  ^  aii.<3 
exquisitely  delicate ;  so  are  some  of  the  Tnollttsca  (shellfish).    Amidst  the  uncea-^" 
ing  restlessness  of  ocean  they  seem  in  imminent  peril — yet  they  dwell  secure. 

ChUdr&rCs  perils.    The  greatest  dangers  are  those  which  no  mortal  eye  witnesse^- 

ftMOetimes,  however,  those  who  are  destined  to  great  things  are  rescued  froioa 

aianifest  and  alarming  perils.    So  it  was  with  Moses  and  his  divine  Antitype- 

The  illustrious  Newton  was  a  singularly  diminutive  and  weakly  infant.     Sit 

Tbomaa  Gre»ham,  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  was  deserted  by  his  unnaturai 
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parents,  and  loft  to  perish  in  a  field ;  but  the  chirping  of  a  grasshopper  drew 
attention  to  the  spot  where  the  child  was  lying.  John  Wesley,  as  the  well-known 
picture  shows,  was  respuedlfrom  xjefth  by  bumipg..  Peter  ttie  Great  narrowly 
escaped  the  daggers  ot  assassins  aV  nine  yeairs  of  age',  rhilip  Doddridge  was 
deemed  too  weik  and  delicate  to  emryivo  %\^  period  pf  infancy. ; 

:    '    If  "  FiyB'TkouSAun)  FED;— Mfttkvi.  82— 44j'xiv.  18--21w      ,  • 

ilji/racyfovfi  supply,  A  recent  writer  finely  observes  that  this  great  miracle  id 
ijlt^en^blem  of  the  still  greater  miracle  performed  for  man*d  benefit  every  year. 
%»WJa98  ot  tibe  **five  barley  loaves"  in  the  seed-time,  the  Great  Dispen^r  ^i 
good  feeds  the  vast  multitudes  of  earth  in  harvest.  And  equally  Striking  is  the 
thought  that  every  autnimn  millions,  ourselves  included,  are  within  a  few  week$ 
of.^arvation.  But  the  com  is  reaped  in  its  season,  and  our  well-nigh  empty  bams 
afe  filled  again.    What  feelings  should  this  anntial  work  of  betieficence  awaken  ! 

MosBs'  Commission. — Exod.  iii. 

TTie  discvpliifie  of  law  station.  Moses  was  fitted  for  his  great  work  by  the  solitude 
and  sheep-tending  of  the  desert.  Thus  God  often  educates  men.  The  late  Lord 
Chancellor  Campbell  began  early  life  as  a  drudge  in  a  printer's  oflSce.  See  also 
^^^e  Early  Days  of  Bishop  Prideaux,"  in  the  Bible  Class  aitd  YoutKs  Mngaaine 
fopjantlary,  1868. 

JjBSTJS  Walks  UPON  thb  Sea. — Matt.  xiv.  22—36. 

Chrises  jmoer.  Walking  on  the  sea  was,  with  the  f^yptians,  the  symbol  of 
impbssibility. 

Christ's  object  in  walking' on  the  sea.  "In  the  bow  which  paints  the  melting 
cloud  there  is  a  beauty  which  the  stained  g;lass  or  gorgeous  drapery  emulates  in 
yt^ ;  for  it  is  the  gloiy  which  gilds  benfefic6nce,  the  brightness  which  bespeaks 
a  double  boon,  the  flash  Which  cannot  but  come  forth  when  both  the  sun  and 
shower  are  there.**  So  with  the  life  and  works  of  Jesus,  His  greatest  displays  of 
'pbwet  iverd  not  mere  displays,  but  deeds  of  ihercy  and  love. 

EETUitN  OF  Moses  to  Egypt. — Exod.  iv.  1—20. 

jbiffijcfotiies  are  to  he  expected,  tut  should  not  deter  tis  m  right-doing.  When 
^ftkpoleon  deterzx&ed  to  carry  an  army  across  the  Alps,  one  of  his  generals  inti- 
mated  that  the  tbute  was  impassable  for  troops.  "Tell  the  marshal,"  was  the 
Tc^ly,  "  that  there  is  room  for  on  army  to  pass  wherever  two  ;men  ean  set  their 
feet."    This  should  be  our  spirit  in  the  path,  not  of  ambition,  but  of  duty. 

AbuTidant  testimony  of  God's  truth.  As  G<)d  in  kindness  gave  to  Moses  proof 
upon  proof,  in  condescension  to  his  hesitancy,  i^o  He  has  multiplied  proofs  in  sup- 
port of  His  word  Os  given  to  tis.     ' 

JEaccuses  for  ulibelief.  Mdse^  e:tcnses,  like  thMe  of  the  invited  guests  in  the 
parable,  were  various,  and  this  is  the  cose'not^.  The  real  reason  was^  and  still  is, 
want  of  toUl.  Our  Lord  uttered  a  deep  trath  when  Hesaid^  ^*  If  any  man  vrill 
do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrinej"  &c. 

'  *  .'  f  I  ■         •  , 

Jesxts  the  Bbbad  of  Li?e.— Joh»  vL  ^2—51. 

Bread  an  emblem  of  Christ.    Our  Lord  so  used  it  here  and  on  other  ocoasioi]!    • 
The  manna  given  to  the  Israelites  was  a  faint  type  of  the  heavenly  bread.    See 
the  outline  lesson  appended  to  the  Notes  for  January.  W.  H.  Q. 
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TiiER^  arc  many  mdications  that,  wc  arc  abbtit  to  eritei*  oti  nnotlLcr 
cUaptor  ill  llic  educational  liistoi:y  of  "this  cbnntty.  Nerer  waiS  contro- 
versy more  lively  or  varied  tlian  norw*  on  tho  vexed  questions  Which 
l)clong  to  education.  Old  theories  are  discnsised  by  new  lights ;  and 
there  are  some  manifest  changes  in  the  current  of  opinion  wliich  must 
exercise  an  important  influence  oh  "the  fUtnre.  Tho  logic  of  fUota  'is 
found  to  be  stronger  than  the  logic  of  pure  reason.  Especially  is  this 
the  c^se  as  regards  the  existing  system  of  national  education,  and  its 
proposc^d  expansion.  Not  only  are  social  claims  more  generally  rcoog-» 
nisM,  but  the  political  events  of  tho  last  year  sfeem  to  make  them  more 
imperative.  It  is  widely  felt  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  makes 
it  mOrc  than  ever  necessary' that  the  masBCS  should  bo  trained  by  a 
sound  education  to  the  wisfe  handling  of  political  subjects. 

Mr.  DisracH,  though  ridicrtling  the  idea  that  the  now  oleotors  are 
not  qualified  for  their  privileges,  has  not  been  slow  to  make  the 
GfoVerriment  an  br^an  for  the  exji^ession  of  this  feeling.  "While  we 
were  yet  awaiting  the  report  of  the  Ck)mmissioncrs  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  present  system,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  his  speech  at  the  lEIdinbnrgh  b[inqnet,  made  a  point  by  declaring  that 
t  was  the  intention  of  the  Gov^mrtient  to  bdgin  by  immediately  intro* 
ducing  a  measure,  with  resjieet  to  national  education  in  ScotlaincC  which 
should  "render  adeqti'ate  and  complete  the  ancient  and  fenaons  system 
to  which  it  owes;  ^o  riiany  benefits."  As  regards  the  country  gGnerally> 
he  remarked  that  it  w^as-^-  . 

"Not  only  our  duty,  but  an  absolute  Necessity,  thAt  we  should'  strive  to  make 
cvexy  man  tlie  most  cObciiTe  being  that  education  batt  possibly  eonstitnte  him.  In 
thd  old  wars  (here  nscd  to  bo  a  story  that  one  Englishman  eouid  beat  ithroe  members  of 
any  other  nation ;  biit  I  think:  if  we  want*  to  'maantais  our  power  we  ought  to  maice  one 
Eiiglishman  oqnat  really  in  tho  business  of  life  to  thnae.ot^er  xx^n  that  any  other  nation 
can  furnish.  I  do  not  see  how  otherwise,  with  our  limited  population,,  we  can  f ul01  tho 
great  dcsti|)y  that  I  believe  awaits  us,  and  th»  great  position  we  occupy.'* 

'  At  the  same  time  Mr<.  DisraeU. avowed  his  convicibi^n^  that  whatever 
might  be  the  defects  of  pHmary  ^tioatioti*  in  Engla;nd,  aa  compare^ 
with  ottei*'  nations,  We  had,  dtirlng  the  last  thirty  years,  made  the 
greatest  advance.  He  said  further,  that  he  did  not  beheve  any  mono- 
tonous fbrm  of  educatidn  fMmded  on  oonoprdsionconld  be  auocesafuL 
r.fphe'lsame^ubjeot  occupied  I  Aipirpm^^  pl9<;e  also,  in  the.  fiddr^s 
wMcli"M£.(  Di^aels  ^deEv^red  t(i'w(n;ldfig  mexL..    H&.fiaid,->^ 

|"Tiie  causf olr  ^diio^^'ioiiMst  WfLtiSit  w!t1i'iHt!i  gveatt  mutioii  and  oonsideration  ;.it  would 
l)e  most  unwise  fb'  blot  out  at  'Once  all  ^Itot  for'  tb^  last  thirty  years  you  have  with  such 
pains  and' difficulty  cKcdbhiiAiBh^d.  To^  must  utilise  as  far  as  possible  all  the  existing 
machinery  and  all  the  influences  that  are  acting  in  favour  of  the  ^^at  and  sacred  cause 
of  popular  education.  You  must  supplement,  you  must  invigorate,  you  must  add  to 
their  powers ;  but  it  would  be  most  unwise  cm  your  part  if  you  agreed  rashlv  to  terminate 
all  that  exists  so  advantageously  to  that  cause  without  securing  an  equivalent  and  even 
M  aupenot  arrangement." 
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^  entire  htu-raony  with  these  sentimeats  was  the  paragraph  in  the 
Qoeen'a  speech,  which,  bflofly  refen-ing  to  the  general  question  of  the 
education  of  the  people  aa'-'reViitrin^'sferiiti^  litfeSion,  intimates  that  the 
satueot»hwld  Ij» approached  ".with a fuU  appreciation  both  of  its  vital 
iinportaiiee  and  ^ts  ad^aoyledgfid  difficulty."  So  also  |the  rosolntioBa 
'i^WldHced  .toy  Earf  Eussell  into  thie  House  of  Lords,  thongh  void' 'of 
ditWt  peealti  indica^  that  important  changes  aro  at  hand.    .  '   '   ' 

■  Side  by  eid©  with.  Mr.  DjsraelL  at  pdinburglj,  ii)  Boniewliaf  sip^Hlay  ^ 
canpainail£hip,AppeavedMr.  Lowe,  wbpse  edncational  esi^erien^  ajqr^a. 
^esiweight'tohlsWotds,  aad  whose. words  in  thi?  in^touce  were  pec.u-^. 
liariy  ftreihle  and  brilliant-  At  the  Phil9sqphieal,Institute  he  lajd  dojTi , 
aachom*  by  which . the  State,  might  do-ite  duty  morft  ^ejfinttyf  [,He. 
wmld  h*T«  the  whole  country  suryayed,  Bpjd  aetpcd?  es(:al)hshedf  fmd,  c^ 
sciwitdl-rate  made  'cdmpulsory,  wbcrever  :a.  -pecesBity  ytas .  ^roycdi;  tiiit  to . 
TCould  compel  all .  se|u>el^  which  received  .gifants,  to.  odgpl;  a  ponscienee^ 
claaae,iand  to  submit  to  widaKoini»(ftio7i4l  infiP'^'^iU'Mti^^  .^".^t  c^qni^ljton 
mrolviiLg.  an  aJnwjst  radiofil  change.  ,-.,■•.... 

Mr;  liiSwe  apoke  also  of  the  ed^oation  of  .the  h^her  and  niiddle, 
clnsfs;  und  m  ep.  doing  ae:sertad..a3  a  .principle  tliat  C'du(:atioa 
Bbonld deal  with  things  rather  thap  with  words;  Wfth  practical  thing^. 
nther-thaa  with  those  tl^itj  are  spocuIatiTe-i  with  t^iujis  pie^out  ri^tl^er 
ttuut'nrith  tliinga  paat.  Kc  mada  » 'v^orous  onalauglit  on  the  cducar 
tihnplfTnotliDds.-pm-auod  iu'  our  gramniEw  echppls  and  uuivLrsities,  and 
nr^d.  that  the  Govciraincnt  ehould.  revise  jthe.  ei;^dp.winfiits,  eo  as  to 
aeptoe.a  freer  and  more,  lihcral  course  iijr,  all  atuc(ieSi  tlic  moil '-,'i-n,  end 
Scientific  equally  with  the  classical  or  mathematicaj,  ,T^''hilij  not  depre- 
oiateng  the, .old. .studies,  y.et  he  ej^bitgd  in  the  strongest  hght  the 

ocRnparaiiTe  vaJuftof  the  aow^    , 

I  ■  Inoidentally  ho  allUnled  to  the  dcfsctivo  ScriptnTpJi  Ipjoyflp^ge  .jirf^j'tl^a 
higlieP  claSsos,^  in  a  etroin  wliich  oaly  too  closely .aocqi'ds  with, the  fTeY8^ 
Isttiofjs  made  ib  eome'isiddlo^clasS  csonunationa..  In  EftiMasl^O  Wi^i 
3Ii'.L'6w^Eiltdthataft*f—         ■  ■  '.I.,.'.!     .(.,...-1"^. 

"Mr.  Bright  had  very  facetiously  denominated 'certwn'f-ciitlenico  tj' i'ndtfc  "JeHvH 
ftom  a  chve,  not  one  p«tioD  in  tnetityDf  tbo  iiabu  of  tdiuoUpa  lie  metAlt^cn^il'  Vf^i' 
inyttiing  ahont  tliB  GavB  of  AduUoBi,  and  thai  ha  was  amine,  tbp.niclmfhqly  nflij  ^j 
gradloj  necessitrj  of  ciplainiog'  to  them  nhit  it  meaiiF,  a;id  thua  jiolutiiig  fho  arrow 
that  UBS  aimed  at  bia-own  breast."  :  ■    ■    i ..   ,      'i 

Ab  to  the  practice!  bf  the  grammar  schools,  Mr.  Lowo;testified,-rr, 

•■We  Isarot  B  good  deal  more  .of  the  pagan  t!ian'oftlieOhriitiap.TeligiinnrhoBlwa3 
at  ecbool.  While  one  wai'put  off  to  the  Sunday,  tndtiamafHddsaiVcrjstiorp  time, 
tb*  other  waa  eTery'daj*  work.  And  the  oiaiiner  in  vhicEi  it  vaa  foUowed  put  was  b):^o 
nioana  agrmahle;  lor  the  iBghteat  alip  in  the  progenr  of  Jupiter  Or  Mora,  or  of  anibiidy 
die,  «ai  fallowed  hj  a  degree  of  pereooal  oaatigatioa  whioh  I  neier  rememb^,  beBtoired 
an  anj  (me  for  a  alip  i;i  diciuity." 

Not  the  least  notable  feature  of  the  time  is  the  attitude  taken  by 
many  leading  "voluntaries  "  in  respect  to  this  question  of  State  educa- 
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tioii.  Our  readers  will  probably  remember  Mr.  Miall's  recent  avowal  at 
Bradford  of  a  change  of  opinion,  in  view  of  tbe  comparative  failure  of 
voluntary  effort  to  .keep  pace  Tpth  the  necessities  of.  the  age.  At  Not- 
tingham similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  M.P.  At  a 
conference  held  in  connection  with  the  e^utmnnal  meeting  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union  there  was  apparent  a  like  disposition  to  modify  the 
course  of  action  hitherto  pursued.  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  M.P.,  on  that 
occasion  reviewed  the  whole  case  with  much  ability,  and  argued  that 
the  old  position  was  no  longer  tenable.  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  declared 
his  undiminished  attachment  to  voluntary  principles,  and  his  objections 
to  a  purely  secular  system,  but  could  not  reftise  his  co-operation  under 
the  change  which  seems  inevitable.  Dr.  Yaughan  strongly  inclined  to 
a  local  system  of  education,  as  the  best  adapted  to  present  needs,  and 
the  most  likely  to  afford  protection  against  ecclesiastical  encroachments. 
After  an  animated  discussion  it  was  finally  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gregational Board  that  no  action  wotild  be  taken  until  a  more  full  and 
complete  expression  of  opinion  had  been  secured.  Subsequently  a  con- 
ference was  held  at  Halifax,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of 
Voluntary  Teachers  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Mr.  John  Grossley 
presided,  and  several  important  letters  were  read  in  favour  of  some 
modification!  The  Rev.  Dr.  Falding^  the  principal  of  Eotherham  Col- 
lege, read  a  papisr  in  which  he  argued  in  favour  of  a  Government  scheme 
— that  they  should  accept  aid,  and  co-operate  in  order  to  secure  just 
and  efficient  results^  There  was,  however,  considerable  diversity  of 
views,  though  the  balan.ce  of  feeling  strongly  inclined  towards  accepting  it. 
A  still  naore  important  conference  has  since  assembled  at  the  London 
Tavern,  when  Mr.  Morley  presided,  and  read  a  memorial  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  Council  on  Education,  signed  by  himself  and  Mr. 
Baines,  one  chief  feature  of  which  Was  a  recommendation  that  "  the 
State  jsihovM  neither  ethforee  nor  proiiibib  religious  teaching  in  day 
schools'*  A  ]letter  in  reply  from  th^  Eduoatitmiar  Department  was  also 
read,  in  which  the  Lord  President  states  that  he  is^ — 

"Prepared  to  rdcotnmend  the  Committee  of  Council  to  receive  the  name  Congregational, 
Baptist,  Independent,  or  Calvinistic  Methodist  ^a  Bui&ciept  to  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity for  any  qaestion  or  iilquiry  extending  beyond  the  sanitary  condition  and  secular 
instruction  of  schools  ftj)plying  f6r  aid  fi*om  tK^  Parliamentary  grant  under  any  of  those 
designatimis."  .      i  •      i.    _ 

..  ■    ■  .     ■• 

Mr.  Baines  brought .  forward  a  series  of  resglutionsj  which  were  sup- 
ported by  Sir  F.  Cros^ley,,,  A,.  st¥>nny  discuasion  ensued ;  and  even- 
tually a  single  resolution,  ijr^  passed,  expressing  the  conviction  of  the 
meeting  as  to  the  inesti?»ajble:17alue;0f  religious  instruction  in  training  the 
young,^  a^d  its  belief  that  the  instruction  could  b6  best  reconciled  with 
the  righ^  pf. Qonscienpeaad;  civil  libeirty  if  left  to  the  action  of  the  sup- 
porters ,  of. . sjchpoJa, ta4d ,  iw^i •  to<  that  >  oP  public  authority ;  and,  further, 
requiring,  that  the  aid  gradated  to  schools  should  be  given  impartially 
for  the  ascertained  results  of  sobool  teaching. 
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Jit  'i;.7'i-,  i;    II':' 
"'•f  Til;...'      •  ' 


''•■'    (Dirtlhtt;  Etsscrit  far  un  .^ufimt  Ch 

.M,,....    .;.-      .iTHE'FlKDiyo  OF  MOSES. 


^^ra^hns  .xt^d  *-nAi .  Urge  pwhisc, 
Rpresei^tii^  a^prinoes^,  attended  by  her 
iBu^  an4  s^ryanti^,  npanthe  bank' of  a 
nrer,  neiir  w^ich  are  seen  ;ruahee»  ■  and 
^ong,^  rushes  a  little  baakeL  In  the 
A™^  of  the  princess  is  a  bab^,  imd  near 
liff  the  bale's  sister,  pointing:  to  the 
oothfertn  the  distance.  A  little  basket, 
•'^e  F^rtore"  inf  a  crbcod^el 

TH^'teAcher  tibw  shows  thia  picture, 
Mid  iU<)W8  dne  child  and  then  another  to 
fonifrtod  pom*  out  the  various  objects, 
descrihin^  them  in  their  own  language, 
ih  qo]^  correcting  errors  and  giving 
propel  termd  as'thej  require,  thus:— A 
«^d  toes  ft  richly  dressed  lady,  and  is 
^^  tbat  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
>Bd  beqtuse  s^  is  the  daughter  of  a  king 
^®  c^U  her.  a— ^p»**»o«e».  Teacher  then 
"*^who  it  10;  and  the  class  liopeat,  "ul 
pfinci^*^  They  see  the;  fine  ladies  about 
^^i  a^  are. told  that  because  these'  ladies 
^ait  ujK^  the  princes,  they  are  called-^^^r 
"wt*.  ,  AU  repeat  as  before,  Children 
•^desired  to  put  their  hands  up  in  th^  ^ 
•^  iWner  as  this  man  is  dping  (teacher 
P^ts'io  &  miflin  bearing  a  pitcher).  Thia 
^Bses  them  to  examine  carefully,  and 
^  teliiwliai  he  is  doing,  and  perhaps 
^Ibe  ikle  to  say  what  we  shall  call  him 
"he \vii(s  upon  the  princess ;  if  not,  give 
^^-its^rviamt  Tell  them  to  do  as  the 
^^k  girl  is  doing.  They  extend  their 
Jght  a^  and  eay,  «*Sh©  is  pointing.^* 
teacher  ,^  ^hem  to  look,  and  teU  at  what  '■  > 
^P9inting.  They  wi^flay,«A'WQmaB."■ 
^^*^^  in  this  way  until  they  c^n  in  con* 
^  deaqibe  tjie  picture,  by  Bi;y?plying  iifae 
®"'p8es  as  teacher  poii^;  to  the-  various 
J^fta,  thuV; — Here  we  see  a  — —standing . 

^  * .    Upon  the  banks  of  the  river 

*^°^""*— .    Among  the  rushes  we  see  a 
*    In  the  arms  of  the  princess  we  see 

•  Kear  her  is  a  little ,  pointing 

'^"**«     Around  the  princess  are  her 


•  V  aaad  these  men  who  wait  upon  her 
we  call  her •. 

ZVacAer.-«Now  yow  hare  told  me  so 
•much  about  the  picture,  let  me  say  somd- 
thiog  about  iL 

Many,,  many  years  ago,  in  a  c ountt^  fat 
from  here,  thei*e  lived  a  v^ry  n'ieked  king 
called  Pharaoh.  Theh)  lived  in  this  sam^ 
coimtry  some  poor  people  who  were  un« 
kindly  treated  by  this  king.  Although 
they  worked  very  hard  for  him,  he  wished 
them  to  work  still  harder,  and  finally  the 
wicked  thought  came  into  his  heart  to  havo 
every  child's  little  baby  brother  among 
these  people  lulled.  How  many  of  iJiea^ 
children  have  dear  little  baby  brothers? 
(Several  may  raise  their  hands.)  How 
would  they  feel,  and  liow  would  their 
motherii  feel,  to  havo  them  killed?  What 
tL  wicked  king !  These  people  were  good* 
and  worshipped  God,  atid  among  them 
was  a  woman  to  whom  God  had  given  a 
dear  little  child  that  she  loved  very  liiuch. 
.How  did  she  feel  when  she  thought  the 
cricked  Jong  would  destroy  it  ?  Yes,  very 
badly,  just  as  ydur  mother  woulcl  feel  i^ 
sh^  thought  8oa!ae !  one  *  would  kill  yoit. 
Now  I  told  you  she  was.  a  good  woman, 
and  if  she  .was.. a  gopd  wonpum,  to  whom 
did  she  go  in  her  troiibla  ?  Yes,  .to  Gkkd, 
and  asked  Him  to  take  care  of  her  child. 
After  hiding  the  baby  as  long  as  she  could, 
she  made  a  little  basket,  something  like 
this  (showing '  tho  little  open  basket)} 
CKjf^ted  an  ovei>  the  outside  of  it  with 
pitch;  so  that  bb  wa^  taM  come  through 
the'  holed  ;-<^biit  what  'do  you '  think  she' 
was  going  to  A>  with  itP  In  the  river 
in  that  isouutry  WeM  foiind  ugly  creatures 
like  thii  (lho*vin|g*ih0  pietuM  of  a  croco- 
dile, and 'telling  its  name).  Look  at  its' 
great  mouth  and  rows  of  teeth !  Would 
this  mother  dare  to  put  this  dear  babe  in 
the  basket,  and  put  the  basket  in  the 
river,  where  were  found  su  ch  creatures  aa 


* 
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A  Child's^  J^idurc. 


this?  I  told  you  that  she  prayed — to 
whomP  Yes,  and  be«ause  she  pcAjed  to 
Ood,  and  believed  that  (a!bdS;(i>kA^  a^sW 
her  prayer,  and  would  take  care  of  her 
baby,  we  say  she  trusted  in  God.'  You 
may  all  tell  me  what  she  did.  (They  all  . 
repeat,  "  Trusted  in  God.")   .  -. 

Let  us  epo  if  Gq4  dfd  take  care  of  the 
baVy.  (Show  the  picture  again,  and  from 
questions  lead  tl^em  to  see  that  Grod  must 
have  sent  the, princess  dowu  that..w«y, 
then  put  it  i;xto  her  jiiead  to  be  kind  to  the 
babe,  and  take  hipi  for  her  own.  ,  Tell 
them  that  in  oivB,langjuage  ^he  word  Moses 
means — drawn  out  of  water  ;  so  since  he 


was  drawn  out  of  water,  she  called  him — 
Moses.,  Interest  .the ^children  to  know 
^Ihtb'  thW  little  ■  ^I  is,'  arid  at  whom  she  is 
pointing.  If  they  cannot  guess,  tell  them.) 
So' we  see  that  God  did  take  care  of  the 
baby..  BJe  axuswera4  that  good  mother's 
prayer,  just  as  B^Q  wiU  answer  the  prayers 
of  ever  J  one,  even  little  children  like  you, 
if  you  love  Him  and  trust  ip  Ilim. .  What 
did  that  raciher  do  ?  All  say,  "  Trusted 
in  (Jod."  What  should  .we  dp  alway/s  ? 
"  Trust  ii^  Go4'**  Y^8,.in  trouble,  and  at 
all  tiqaes^  love  God^  pray  to  Him,  anci 
. belieye  that  "He  doeth  all  things  well." 
Thai;  will  be  trusting  in  Him. 


.^ '.  I  i  • 
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A 'CHILD'S  PICTUKE.  . 

■'•    ^Pm  old  tttid  worn,  atid  it  fades  away, 
I    •   Slowly,  las  inetnoriba  do  ; 
, ;  Ai¥i  wliy  m^d  thq  'fleeting  picture  st^y,  , 
Whein  I  am  fading  too  ? 
For  wnen  death  takps  me  to  the  bettor  plac?, 
''  i^Tot  one  will  be  left'  Who  e'er  ^ew  tli^it  hd^. 


I'M 


I      ■/ 


A  lv)nnia  foce,-r-witii  its  meriy  eyes> 
^-^d  its  saucj^ xurliwg  hair,-         .  „. ,. 
.    II9W  do  such  look  when  they  re  old  and  wise, 
"       '  And  a  little  dlniriied  by  c^re  t      '. .. 


•j.i 


-'i!P<4r'ho  nevet'^hangfed-r'cln  hi9^^gravte'ii''tbld 
wi  ^hatOo4  sent 'for  Willie 'whcn^nme  years  old. '. 

Since  tiiefh^Ve  laboured  in loreig^^^  *  .,     ,, 

'  '    AWvishedl'^^siome  jigalii' !— 
'  "•   I V6  sttivtir  for  GPod*  with  we&i^  fismds,  '  ' 

iBy'couehesof-^li^ht^dpa^n;'      '    ' 
;    }'.yj9{sai4iP^inyiWorJginft  candid  scopn,  ^ 

* '  Tl^^.  wp^^  ^ef e. ^0  (>y9r;se  were  I  never  born  ! " 

.'■•'  'Rlt'y^ft/itlie^  t^fe  this  facefbf  him'  = 

jWhoo^nliiftuglltyUawt  Grodvjsiiove^    1'  -- • 

I.  . /K^^nfiA'cmemfe^r  h«w!he  singshi^hyittii     I  .:    I  •     . 

;  I  ificl  tiljat  I  ought  to  find  strength  to  wait, 

-    '  =     '     ■-"  ynieti  I've  'led  one  I'&ib  to  His'Wfeplier(i's  gate.   , 

,yUs  WOBk  Qodigav^  (to  life's  early  hour 
I ,.  ,  ^,  IJei3^^iigf^tened  tl^ftl^jter  toil^ 
'        A,na  giycii,  my  hppt  a  snow-white  flower 
' " ' '  That  cnanges  can  never  soil ; 
And  I  think,  When  my  labours  on  earth  are  done, 
'Mid  all  heaven's  songs  I  shall  know  that  one  ! 

Isabella  Fyvik. 


•li- 
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.''  'i"    '    ;i  ;.i®ul&e '^it&tesB  isj'iEf^uxL- 


",lirOTIUM6TQ«AT,",, 


w*'lfftT6M!ftea — IWiar^  CelTifflida  —  off 
(tit"Ade   of  Jordaa— at  Its  eativtce 

Kfe  tdoasand  mpii  g:itliorcfl  nrounil, 
lieiSea  "women  'ivd  cliilJrcn  — pcrhnpa 
titfttiitetanijaltogfetiicv -nil  oTi  toot,  too ! 
it'is  gettiog  lafc— tile  flenr  clnlilren 
Etoiiing  titedttnil  fretful— all  !mlisi-y. 
Wnl,  »nd  weary!'  '  Tlicy  am  iu  n  ilsaprt 
pliM— no  eliops  where  they  can  buy 
food. 

J«S08  hears  the  cry  of  the  children — 
floliM  pity  upon  the  multitydp.  ] 

■i  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 
Jesus  is  a  tme  Fiicnd  — ft  ,  sjnjBfi- 
"uaug,  loriiis  J'rieuJ- 

Mfa  His  disciples  what  )8 1»  btiiotw 
^tflew;  bnttriea  tham— wants  to  see 
•fliat  faith  theybsvo  ia  irmi., .  They 
'(ok  about  them— the  face  of  one  of 
Hem  brightens  np  aa  he  se«  a  .Ind 
WiUi  Boroe  food  in  a  basket ;  bat  soon 
ftihade  of  sorrow  cotacs  over  it  fl^in 
*S  ha  asks  the  qneation,  "What  are, 
tiny  among  bo  manyl"  Jeans  is, an. 
sll-powerful  Friend.  "  Bring  them 
Uther  to  Ue ;"  and  lie  commanded 
them  to  sit  down  upon  thp  gionn^, 
And  Jceus  gave  thanks,  and  distributed 
to  the  disciples,  and  they  agult  to  the 
people.  ■'  ■■■'■■■  ■  ■■       ■     ■■ 

Jesns  is  a  God  nigh  at  hand— «TW 
ready  to  bless  and  to  save.  He  cot  aakj" 
cares  for  the  poor  perishing'  bodf^  i)at 
forthe  soul  that  will  live  tor  ever.  He  ■ 
says,  "Blessed  are  they'tHf.haHgetV 
■nd  thirst  after  righteonanese :  for  they 
abaU  be  filled." 

Jesus' loveis  nnbonnded — He  is  reodj ' 
to  bless  all— and  the  Utile  ones  He 


■  Wliilt  an  honour  tij  hVa '  he^i  the  ' 

■  hearer  of  food  that  was  to  be  m'nitiplie^ 
to  (M.  so  inany  T  He  was  not  there  hy 
chance.  Jeins,  the  loving  Saviour,  had 
tod  hitn  theie.  He  could  have  made 
hreid  without  hini— biit  tte'chose'on'e 
of  the  weak  ones  o^  the  ^wotld  to  eon-    . 

_  foand  t)ia  proud  and  ilie  mighty  bnia  ' 
who'  despised  ' tlio   humhle    and  tlu9 

However  humble  oar  lot — however 
small  our  means — God  can  make  use  of 
ns  to  promote  His  glory.  He  expects 
us  to  If^Kudj  to  denyoorselves  to  help 
others.  The  lad  gave  up  the  loaves  and 
1J^,ii$h^  for  th;  good  of  the  multitude 

.without  a  Tonrmur.  Jesus  required  it, 
tud  hs  willingly' ^ve  them  up. 

"  Molhing  to  eat !  "—how  the  sad 
ttougbt  J3lU.uB,with  flotrow  for  those 
who  want  ijread  ! 

Wiy  sympMhlfM  With  them,  and  we 
ate'  ajKtiUna  to  move  the  hearts  of 
friends,  on  their  l^hflf'  But  there  are 
milliwia.who  bava  ",notl|ingtaeat"  in 
anothtt  Mnso — perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge  — isuorant  of  Jesua— who 

;l^ve  ii,o.^il))ie-rnp  teacher. 
,.  ,"11161818*  ladWe."  who  has  both. 

I  Pattopshi  h>Tas  Jasns.  What  will  he 
do  -that  athsTsi  may  hear  of  Him  and 
leaWitBekdJrto'MaVin? 

Can  ithagaidef  aayfif  you — he — aha 
'— has'fnothJng  t£l*(if  I 

-   'Thosd  wSo  do  hit  lave  Jesns— who 

'1i6It«  irtrt  leWiBrgiTCU— whose  sonls  are 
i'ot '  saved  — h^ve '  'Tnothiiig  to  eat " — 
nothing  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the 
imd :  J«us  ii  reB*y  to  kelp  you— ready 
to  'giV*  ybd  'tib  bWid  which  endureth 
to  everlasHtig  life..  There  is  mercy  for 
yon.     There  is  broad  enough  and  to 
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WILLIE'S  DIAEY. 

■  •  ■ 

Fcsx  that  God  is  indeed  merciful  to  spare  me,  a  sinner* 
I  desire  to  cast  myself  on  God.  x 

I  feel  that  I  mu«t  put  more  trust  in  tbe  merits  of  Christ. 
I  fbel  that  I  am  indeed  a  great  sinner,  but  Jesus  died  fbr 
me. 

Fed  that  I  ought  to  mourn  for  my  sin,  which  I  feel  to 
be  very  great. 

I  pray  God  to  guide  me,  and  to  help  me  to  rosiat  the 
devil,  and  then  I  Jgaow  he  will  flee  from  me. 

I  feel  this  morning  that  I  am  a  great  sinner,  but  I  fbel 
that  Jesus  Christ  can  and  will  save  me.  Felt  that  God 
was  very  grod  to  bestow  so  many  blessings. 

I  feel  desirous  that  I  should  be  one  of  those  who  shall 
sit  with  Christ  on  His  throne.  I  pray  God  to  direct  me 
in  oil  I  do,  both  as  regards  worldly  and  spiritual  matters. 

I  desire  to  be  ready  for  to  meet  the  Bridegroom.  Oh, 
God !  make  me  ready.  Give  me  a  new  heart.  Help  me 
tolbveThee. 

I  feel  that  I  aih  not  prepared  to  die,  but  I  desire  that 
God  would  prepatifr  my  heart  to  meet  Him. 

I  feel  that  I  must  try  to  deny  myself  more  for  Christ, 
and  I  resolve  this  w«ek  to  be  better  than  I  hare  ever  beem 
bdbre^  God  helping  me. 

Feel  iio-dfor  that  Qfarist  had  washed  away  all  my  sins,  and 
cannot  thank  Him  enough  for  Hia  goodness. 

Feel, that  Christ  is  all  in  all  to  me;  that  I  have  grei^ 
pleasure  in  being  on^  of  God's  serrants. 

I  feel  that  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  love  God.  I  feel 
how  different  were  laist  week's  emotions  from  these.  Then 
I  was  wishing  that  Gk)d  would  wash  all  my  sins  away; 
now  I  am  Tgoicing'in  the  belief  that  I  have  been  washed 
la  His  precious  blood.   ' 

Feel  that 'Satan  Is  trying  to  make  me  doubt  that  I  hat^ 
been  saved.  But  I  feel  that  Gtod  can  dispel  all  these  doubts 
and  fears,  and  X  pray  Him  to  do  so. 

Such  is  Willie's  Diary,  recently,  £opAd  amongst  Ifiia  papers.  And  is  it  asked 
who  was  Willie  ?  Well,  his  n^p^Q.ls-pf  little. impoi^aacef  suffice  it  to  say  that 
he  was  first  a  scholar  and  then  a  junior  teachei;  m.  the  hackney  Hoad  Wesleyan 
Sunday  School.  It  will  be  observed  that. the- laftt  eutij  in  his  Diary  is  dated 
"Koy.  4.  Sunday."  The  foUowiBg  Sunday^  Kov.  11,  he  wafi  at  his  school  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  in  health,  ftad  happily  engaged  in  hia -duties ;  ou  the  following 
WednesdJay  inorfih^f  Kov.  14,  he  died  suddenly  in  his  fifteenth  year. 

And  now  may  an  old  superintendent  address  a  word  or  two  to  the  youthful 
reader  of  this  magazine  ?  Dear  young  friend,  you  have  just  read  Willie's  diary ; 
what  are  your  thoughts  respecting  it?  You  see  he  was  youngs  and  yet  how 
earnestly  he  appears  to  have  thought  about  his  soul !  how  deeply  day  after  day 
he  felt  the  burden  of  his  sins  !  how  he  seems  to  have  longed  for  deliverance  !  and 
when  that  came,  what  a  happy  change  it  wrought  in  him  1    Have  you,  my  young 
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20.  Saturday  . 

21.  Sanday    . 


22.  Monday   . 

23.  Tuesday   . 

26.  Thursday 

2G.  Friday      . 

27.  Saturday  . 
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.|i.       .  81.  Wednesday 
Kovembcr  ^.  Friday.    . 
fff  3.  Saturday  . 


f,  4.  Sun&y 
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"^6n3j  so  thought  about  your  soul,  ^ofclt  the  burden  of  your  sins,  so  longed  for 

lO^giveness,  and  so  trusted  in  ;J€8|i^  c^  -^o  b»  ^ilCjWj  rejpvcfng  in  the  happy  belief  that 

•^js  precious  blood  has  washed!  all  your  sins  away  ?    Oh,  if  you  are  thus  happy, 

^  cleave  to  Jesus  Christy  and  never  allow  the,  great  enemy  of  your  soul  to  rob 

yon  of  your  "  confidence,  wjiicji  ha%  ;^,eat  rc\compeaieo  of  reward."    But,  oh  !  if 

it,tt  not  so  with  yon>.  my  young  friend,  t^en  ^et  m©  urge  you  tp  listen  to  the  voice 

Ifl^cli^callsto  you  froni  dear  Willie's  learly  grfive^   f*  Be  ye  also  ready  :  for  in  such 

an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh.**  You  need  salvation,  the  "pardon 

i^ypnr  sins,  jiost  AS  mAoh^dear  Willie  did,  indeed  you  do ;  and^piraisethe  Lord, 

you  may  have  it  just  as  freely,  "without  money  and  without  price."    Oh,  pray 

foifAipaniteiit  hearty  and -•^'^ believe: in' the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tod'  thou  shalt  be 

saved ;"  and  being  BavedjOhorw  happy' you' will  be !    How  much  more  heartily 

atod^ekrtie6tJy' Will  70tt' engage  in'yotit  Sabbdth  duties  !  and  hbtr  will  you  long 

f(^,4in<l^leiadwithi  ytrttr  yotitllftil  charge  to  Ibte  tho  precious  Saviour  you  shaU 

have  found  I   .     -  ■   "       ■     r 

^^eair  teader,  kre  ^bti  a  ,teaclier  "kisived  by  gtice.throngh  faith  in  Jesus  Christ "  ? 
Tl^^  tlilnk  once  inore  rf  dear  Willie— a^te  School  in  health  on  (ym  Sunday ;  on 
the  wejB^jin  tus  grave!  OJi,  listen  again,  to  the  yojloe  which  speaks  from  that  early 
grave' !  How  solemnly  it  now  peals  forth  its,  yif^rning  tones  !  **  Whatsoever  thy 
hft^  ;ftn4etl}L  tp  A%,dQ.ii,W(^,:^hy  niigl^.V  .f'Wojrf  while  it.ia  ^a^ed  To-day.'* 
Beloved  teachers,  what  wpre  yqur  thoughts  Ja«li  Sunday  ?  How  did  you  feel  about 
a^idischdrge  your. responsibility  f  Did  you  tluBk^iact,  and  tdach' as  though,  it 
Dttghtibe  yotcrZds^Mifervtwd  with  jtoupchtasi!  Did!  you  spare  no  effort,  did  you 
with  "cries,  entreaties,  tears,"  stiive^toi'wiBiyeur' Scholars  to  Jesus?  What  if 
T^h'm^cwretunito  that^tfds'ilelt  SttiidAy  aiomiiffgyou  shall  be  tdid,  "Teacher, 
you  remember  sefetngMatjr^^-^-^  present' lart'SuttdAyl  well,  she  died  suddenly, 
liit'WediieSdky  mottling  !'' ''Or*  T^hat  if  iiii^ad  oi  y<mr  expiffcted  preSen(/d'b.£- 

sphool  next  Sunday  ^'6iiryup^rintpndeiat%tol  be  told,  **Sir,  Mr,  — -  or  Miss 

hdmd  'V  Oh,  acain'the  voice  from  dear  Willie's. early  grave  is  heard,^ — "  What- 
spQJr^r^ thy  h^nd  npdetfl. tpjjip,  djoit,  w|l3^  y^^^i^hV  ."Work  while  it  is  called 
^i^'*'  "  ."^es^e4  ji^  ■thf^^':i^^rvgu1i»,'«?Jy?^.l^^  He  cometh  shall  find '» 

So  doing.     That  these  thoughts  tuqiS'^  sanAl^JS^A ft^ iyo^>  beloved  teachers,  an' I 
tlM^.^/|a$,blea3QdQues8  m&y.be  y<>jaxs.!(vM2^6ver'the  Hester  shall  :.€jjl|  is  jny  eou^est 

*' Jesus, ^CQnfinilto^.hfatrt'*de8ivo'  mi, 

To  work,  and  speak,  and  think  for  Thee; 

jr.ii?  /.•  "••  .;  -■'.'!"•■■  i^a'felill'Stlt'tip'Th^^tiii'liiei- ^•'"  ••  ■  ^'  "  "^''-'^  •.:vr.[-.v 
in.v'-.i,-<'/V  ..;;m;i  ':-"'|cejEi^y-fbf  aiiThy'perfeetfWill, '-  ''"^'  mu.  u;;-:!' -. .;  i-; !,;-.■)..- jjI 
Ljj.;i  >'  r-f't  -^nl  -•My^«otsi«f'iaitli'aildildve'Wpettt^.  ■'•  -1''  ^'  ."O,!  .r-.  y.j, 'll^• 
-•^•)fil  I  ••>  ■■      ".ri!  tf:  SKSdcbthTfayehdlesi'mecci^fie&V-"-   "^ '-         c  ^"'"""    •■*     a)/.' 


t     111'. 


••y-->-f_    fill'):  ''Ki  -xi'  .'    ,  ■  ;  I'^-'v.  \  .V     ,;  ■  .t  I    N^ 

^      i/^r     !■•    :  ■■'    ■•■'    ■     ■,..'',;    .    iil-'i.;;-;.!:'' )  ■  ,11'       '.•      i;i.    (ni     .•■i;;    ijn/i 

'  .  • „iJ''      .  iL..    :•;    l->i.;-  , ; 
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Next  to  Christ's  love,  there  is  no  support  in  sorrow  like  a  practical  interest  in 
the  souls  of  others. 
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C^«  S^sc^trs'  (S,an(^m(t» 


.1    I      -1 


-  'i 


■ .  .1 

I'-Aff*.  jfi<fi?0K«^FelIovr-]aboiiMrS't  it  affords -ine  much  mtiafactioa  to  meet  7011  at 

the  commeAcembiit  of  a  work  idiichi  am  Ktngtune  enotigh.  to  believe  Tfiil  provio 

to  be  one  of  incalcnlBhle' 'benefit  to>  thouaonda  of  obr  t&ieiida,.!batb  in  this  <oor 

Moved  country  and  in  foiiQign.  landfl*     It  woaid  faava  been  pleasant  to  spealf ;  t^t 

'aome  kogtli  on  tbe  present- c02Miitioa,jand  future  prospects  of  owr  Sunday  scl^oi^l 

system ;  but,  as  I  am  to  bo  < a,  re£^e  in,  tbe  vaxiou^  scatters:  tbat  may  oome 

.]i|«|qre  you,  it  will  be  a  wiser  epuiae  for  me  to  ^bow  you  an  exampk.of  brevity  liy 

.  A  yery  oencise  aiUuaipn  to  the  .object  of  Oub  Montult  Conference. 

, ,  Thiape^odical  conference  La^  been  determined  upj^n  iu  furder  jtbat  Sunday  school 

teachers  may  communicate  tp.  each  other,  plans  And  suggestions  fpr  the.  fuller 

development  of  the  Sunday  dchool  system,  and  |bi  a  ;&eeais^qssion  of' questions 

bearing  directly  on  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  ^e  ^oung,  as  likewise  6f 

matters  affecting  teachers  themselves! 

I^^  js^carcely.needfut  that  I  ahou^  urge  ulpoU  ^pu  to'coxideUde  your  teiHarlcs, 

and  10  give'  in  as  few  words  as  pbssitie  your  opfMoiiW  bn  lAe'  ^rioUS  to^Cs  Which 

^TO»y^  1)e '  biiDUght  tnkler  -diiiotidstdA.    You  will ' Wdfly  ■  p6tceive "  that  the  ihttiiiftfet 

'*x<4!ted  w!il  be' the  goiter ^n  jk-oportlon  as  yomf-bb^itvatiomaafe'iflaiD,  ]M«i3ti^, 

'•«nd't^tTj*l-pdilrtf.-     ''  "   u'-A-   (...;. 'U—|.  ....J-  ■'         ni  .-;../    ■    >    >;:•  .••       r    ,]    fj,^^ 

''i=Witt<PUt  ttbyifuyfl)!^r't*t*«*tttaej't!»^         I  wlQ  call ^p^tatha^wrfetary  to: read 
^frPtft'-^tty Icit^'fs  th&fhe^ ihay^haveteceired',  scteh?  esttiabts a^ihaybear uponr our 


v!n 


Sedf^idf^:"  ^M  %"'Otoi^  ittfal  ':^n  J«litfeini'afc;ai6(loW;|nric^  .of vthuee Jbalf- 
InqkiiTisir,  and  with  your  pemxi8&iibi&,  ^-peaBC^.i' tl'iiius^t'fipG&ogi^efoM^QiQtdr- 
lli^  £  t^ill  read  f^  w^leV>f'iti     -^'^  tiittptionyriu' 


Ji;"'^        '.'•  .      ..  .:?.  (:.;•        'i/.r 


kion 

cially  the  younger  of  us,  more  ins^ptiftn 

inltheMrtivftefXfflumff,  ..Many  hare  Serip- 

,itu)al.  poisml^fj^i  but  4o  net^  unders^nd 


'''S»etiet^ri^'y"'tt'^  'i'  dukid^  thittgs  for 

Las  doner 80  much  to  cqake  our  scbools 

more  emcient  that  I  aj^  mduccd  ^^  trouble 

'you  with  a  question,'  as' t  'AinkV  of*  some ,  ';'"'•*'  r             ^         .       ^ 

''tJrteaV  imV<i^tkn'ci^  tt  at^^'eai/i-tiiyt'in  i^«fl^.49i9WWWMate  A^„.It  p^ep^a.^ ,i?ixe, 

^B«ii6r-^^taftV^'«(^''I^fc'a'''^o^tiWfoa8;  t.ffK^ptiaflJ^fW^W^^^^ 

^ ^teaMier.3 ■  r<K«l^.si., ^uia>n6\ this^^y^i^m  '.H.^ ^Tf^tlf^:}!^'  f^'^,'/-  """^ 

.  V              n       J     i  1        J        IS      "1         ■  P9  ^Q  want,  more  actual  traitungf  of  tms 

bo  generally  ^^y"^^^'^-^  ?^^^^  ^^Ls^^ii^^SM^ 

..|W)fit.A«,form«,g,^  qo»fl*ctu«  s^ch  j^U^  i^«;^^/|^^Hshman  sLould  be 

.U.a»fiPffrnf)    k-   :mu';...-   5    :.i,;.>.f  -  Arj  tBorottgWy  fedaeaied  a»  to  be  equal  to 

' .  (P^ii'fiiK&.ihformatida  is. .tfippUed' in  ^^oe  men. of  any  other  country,  surely, 

'^VThfe  Introduetory  Cht's"    publishfd  eir,  if  we  can  get  teachers  thoroujjhly 

by  our  Union,  which  **  Inquirer  "  may  trained,  from  the  beginning,  we  shall  bo 


T}ie  TeacIia-£  Cm/eret 


ablii  to  (tccomplish  more  wcirk  n-itli  fpn-cr 
Lands,  und  with  more  hanih  uclii 
gcea-lei  rcsulls  tlma  aiiy  nitbin  pr  it 
reach.  (Signed]  W 

S.     Theio   can  ba  no   topic 
Editor,  of  more  importance  than        ae 
:'cliiEh  bear  □  [mil  th&  present  con 
(rnd :  ratnre  proapeots  of  our  tea  hin 
'Maff;'baDn»I  thi^  th&t  thu  quee 
'taiscdjiii  '■  Inqnirer'*"  letter  sliould 
■eeivt  scnne  stteMion: 
'■'"V.  'laWof  tli8sata<iopiiiiwi.    Co 
■'iJoi'oiit  frlenaO.'EiM-tia  Ida  vi 
.th^aulijjiet?  '  \" 

■"V;Q"  "'^;oiii|nOt  d»"bettcr,  Mr.  B 
'iliMiiopOilWt  jonwiltiiryo  "Iiii      rt 

■^io/^^oTtlieltract to'w}iii:li  I  h 
itaAj  referred.  The  chief  e 
O^.-^p^iftia.  in,  ^iw:  great  ent 

,'afl,:ft,«flt  ijf  tT«i4»e   nnd  tt         g 

5Pfliwr;.^»'i'.''«npe,   w  .you  kn 

.  StnSD^  atlyootttft  tlie  ^tnWishu 
an  iHTKOBVCTOitY  Class  iu  coujiectioii 

J  witlrtveny  SundaJ'sohool. 

I  .(.All'  TTOdld'  iiaw  the  senior  cinsa 
in  every  school  emphatically  i  trainiJii! 
dbk^  id  ^hkb  v^ila  ea  theonohaiul 
e^tfptl^V^  tind  rdigiDHa  mstraction  is 
duly    imparted     the   triimng  of  tlii- 

(■phplAT?  (W  Sb6  lor^  Qf  tenclmi„  aball 
1»  toltf  d*sUnfitilyi4n,iu,w  tinJ  uvule 
«]i  uDportacIl  fettUne  til  the  nnunge 

•C  It!  iB  Mot  ertry  senior  daii 
'fUScTHtr  'tHat  Ik  t^duMfi  to  i  i*]mri 
ether  fnr  teirlnn^  In  itty  oivu  BLhonl 
ih  t  T  h  r  of  mr  sunior  bo)9  is  e>: 
ccclmr,U  u  tfiil  niiJ  hijily  esteemed 
tut  his  111  ihod  f  te  ichu)-,  :3  not 
adapted  for  tht  t  iiduit  of  a  clva  iii 
dlllU  a  iiviiiuer  aa  wfluU  leiidw  hia 
Bohalars  eftii^^nt  teachers, 

T  J  1  should  advocsto  a  ulass 
esUblislied  exjffBiBly  to  train  joniig 
penims  !«  become  teacbera,  uiuler  the 
pudance  of  one  apeoall;  qualified  for 
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Jlr    Editor,  we  need  now  only 

ur    cowntpoiident,   as    G.  has 

he  trMt,  "  The  Introductory 

and  through  you,  sir,  aak  the 

f  the  Suadny  Scliool  TcaeAcr 

t         heic  vittva   on  the   question 

and  inform  ua  aa  to  the  means 

or     being  adojited  to  meet  tLc 

b1        nhethi.'r  by  the   establish- 

ntiodnctory  clusses  or  oCher- 

d  what  hnn  been  the  euccess  of 

ffrtfl. 

E  tiof.  I  abnllbe  most  happy  to 

ur  sngfjpsfion.      What   else 

I  to   bring   before    ns, '  Hr. 

G  ar    !  ■.      ■  .■      t 

sr     r>j.   1  have  a  short  aotu  in  ro- 


The  S     pit  Scnool  TEicj^Bn'a  I)i*hy. 
D  «  Sir,— I  iate  taen  your  .Simdur 

ddigbtcd  with  it.  It  hM  Dccurr^d.to.ioe 
thai  ai^pewdciroiliaboiild  be  luaitBtoprii. 
mots  its  pirculRtion.  WiU  yuu  gxm  ai 
Bnme  hints  on  this  subject,  aa  otso  «poa 
Ibe  uae  of  tbo  d  ary  itaUi  f  and  obbge  truly 
joura,  G   W 

I  The  UnAOn  ilatjiui*e  tor  fie 
cemhT  I%(j  containeda  note  showirg 
how  tbs  Hittlfir  wn*  taisn  bj  at  Hall 

r  \  And  the  eKumplB  of  our 
rriml     Th  1      h   -n   rtl  ^    -t    Atnir  rsal 

i'  1   tlio 

BBS  iiwlii  uUL  lu  Liiwasnuuleillo 
do  m  tbiR  mattir  by  ahoBipaa^ffltlo 
*opy  of  yie  ei^htiwapy  im^laj ^ytvul 


l\  I  most  cordially  agree  with  li  Ik 
Tb  my  Mind  tbme  is  nothing  Iftn 
shoving  a  Biecimen  of  the  book  to 
the  teachers  of  unr  anhocbt  and  ex 
plaining  its  Qca  Vlaiton  migut  ■trel  1 
engi^  in  this  vatic      We  hare  catntd 


2S 


•.•Pl.^.JSibk  (iMASoi^ce. 


out  j^be  plan  wit)^  mrkedi  succeai  in 

.^,  .  I  alipu)il  advj^  evory  wipeTlii- 
tendei^t  to  ^cc^re.a  oopy  oi,i^»J)iary^  t 
.  .  and)  ^triye  to  i^t^ucq  Jpifl  tcae^Jusn  to  do 

'.iltowise.  ;;,  •■■■ 

. . , i  G,., Sxib(Qd\  OAD Agfir A  shoold 'provide 

a  copy  for  every  teacher,   and  a  few 

tifipfur^  eopies  f^T  dodli  as  ma^ibeboi]^ 

;  .teachers  jdman^f  ttie  year.  ' : 

.  I .  ((tm  Thbbe  of  tdhy  readai^  Mr.  Editor, 
.  i  who  havot  Bot  already  done  ao^  ihottld 
.  t  flreiid .  .the  I  Union  JUA^azini^  for  Oc*6b6?, 
. .  il86d,  and  March,  l^t ;  thejj^'^l  thfere 
i  feid  diiterestmg  artHctea*  tth  Ithis  atibject. 
.: t !  •  •  .M:  I  hdvQjmt reived frbrtlAdfelaide, 
iiflduth  Aufitrdliil^  fe>4Je3tito6tty'6f' bme 
» .  vialue  te'  !r«ference  to  the  Dichy:-^ 


!  'M^e  .Bwnda^  ScbooiT^iacT^^^ Diary 
fif^T.O^QB,  of.iithichoiy  broth<ifi  at'^our 
BUgge^tioi^  forwardod  29  oopitjs,'  is  vrery 
highly  pii2od-+-'W€t  ^ould  have  ueed4flible 
tho  Aaiabfr,.  yv^  will  bear  it  in  mmd^  so 
,  ^  tjhat  "If a .  »ay  iWTtt ,  year  have  a  Itagep 

C.   Very  encoTirttgiiig;      '      '  •  ^ ; '  ' 

•  /  ifrr  ^i^. '  Any  forthbr  ImSriness, 
'Mr. ^ecretar^f-'?      '"  '    '•' 

Secretary.   '  Nond  that  we  ciii  "  do- 
justice  to  <rti'  the  t)tesent  occ^sioA. 

•  •  :3/V.  ^<fV%>n  IVe  will  JidjoTirii,  then, 
nlitil  ■  Friddy,  '  the  lOth  of  '  jaituary,, 

'  whfet  I  hppie  ^g^inf  to  meet  you  ifor  \h 
di^dusston  di  oithfer  Interesting  tojiic 
"which', my  'Correspondents  Wy  sug 
•■'gcst.  ''■     '  ■'    ■■" 
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THE  BIBLE  AND  SCIENCE. 

,  !jCjiji^:9,i  .9,rer(?cr]liwn  f^ct^'.whic^  the  Bible  lays  down  a  priori,  aind^'t 
^-yyj^iq^.  pliy)^;^^}.,  qci$p<c^ibas  notibing.  to  say^  as  tko  Godhead,  abd  its;^ 
.  ,;^turej.,aJQ4 /th^JlQ  aa:« .  others,,  auoh  as  the  tmity  of  the  hmnan  race,— - 

..i^tipftl^Jly.QO^p^ct^d.wiUildocfcr^  we  may^  safbly  leave  to*  mtii 

pf  sci^iace,  TybOk/  [without  -  taking,  ficriptnral '  gronndsi  haye  combated  the^ 
.^qorist^).^  jiftw  QTtTJ)fifild>ia»d^aA  witkiririmpl^  i   .!   • 

J , ,  LoAg  befpre,  tjie  ucseardiiefii .  of  science  'recjmrod  >  it,  two  of  our  gr6afet>" 
fCpmw4^nii§utprsr-77StiUittgfle^t  aiad-Mli*thew''Pooie-*-*^n!iaantained  200  years 
;a^p,tb^ithe.d^l3|gc.Wias,iOtoly  ipartiaL  i'lt  is  painfui  to  note  the  alm6st> 
j^rocity;  !witli,"\^l»ich,.ia  hia'  eagtamess'  to  bast  ridicule  on  the  i!lspii*dd 
,?^ecofd,  ,]3r./(J<piQn60>  igporing.  the  argumeiits  of  Stillingfleefi  and  Poole, 
^gporingstte  Hebrew  text^  m:«*intain3  tliatl  iio- other  interpretation  than 
that  of  a  universal  vdelugd  is  p&sisible»  GrtolOgy  told  tHeni  not  only  of 
the  great  probability  of  such,  an  event  as  the  deluge  taking  place  in 
Central,  A^ia,  from  thQ  vast  shaliow  lakes,- depressions;  aiid  salt  fields 
)^VQ  met  -^thr.but  it  e|M>ke  cxf  osoillations  of  kv«l  in  the  land,  some  kt 
Dp,  distiantJi  ^pooh,  oiid  Ofthprs^  Actually,  xiow  iii  op^nation,  ^hich  might 
hayo  prodttoed  precisely  the*  efiects  ^dilch  Moise^^  described.  The 
jj{ascien,tific  assertion, of  Dr.  Gol^iso;  'that  if  Ararafc  \^ere  covered  with 
th^  Wfiitersisto  riiust  al90  have  been  the  Andes,  ha^-^bfeeti  demolished  by 
antieipabion  by  Hugh'  JMEiller.  Neith^  thd  recoM'  of  creation,  nor  that 
pfthe.NoELchiati  delmigei  necessarily  militates  agaliist  the  doctrine  of  the 
Tranaiti6n  and  evohitioii  of  species  by  What  are  called  natural  laws.  The 
Biblical  history  of  man  is  undoubtedly  founded  on  the  unity  of  the 
species,  and  aU  science  has  tended  to  confirm  this;  but  on  the  chro- 
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nology  of  man's  history  much  discussioii  has  lately  arisen.  Eagerly 
tlMmgh  geologists  have  seairohed,  the  earliest  traces  of  man  and  his 
.  werkg  yet  found  are  subsequent  to  the  glacial  epoch.  Anthropologists 
•fai^iierer  produced  a  skeleton  of  an  antique  man  of  a  \6vr  type.  Of 
*n»'af  the  most  ancient  acknowledged  human  skulls  Professor  Huxley 
Stores: — "It  is,  in  fact,  a  fair  average  human  skull,  which  might 
We  belonged  to  a  philosopher,  or  might  have  contained  the  thoughtless 
Attain  of  a  savage." 

'    3!he  Malays  only  colonized  New  Zealand  about  160  years  before  its 

oiscGvery  by  the  Dutch;   the  whole  of  the  Pacific  islands  have  been 

colonized  by  the  same  race  within  a  few  generations,  and  the  Esquimaux 

cs^n,  wander  across  half  a  continent  in  a  year.    As  to  language,  which 

^ver  could  have  any  unit  or  measure  by  which  to  theorize  on  the  time 

.required  for  its  formation.  Professor  Max  Muller  strongly  maintains  the 

Original  unity  of  language.   But  the  remains  of  man  have  been  at  length 

^ound  associated  with  those  of  extinct  animala.     This  merely  brought 

the  existence  of  extinct  animals  lower  down  to  us,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 

Animals  were  even  now  becoming  daily  extinct.     Great  changes  of  a 

geological  nature  have  taken  place  in  comparatively  recent  times.     In 

ftll  his  speculations  nowhere  has  the  geologist  yet  discovered  the  xmit  of 

geologic  time,  and  therefore  his  whole  chronology  is  but  an  approximate 

guessing.     The  differences  are  not  between  the  Bible  and  science,  but 

between  the  Bible  and  scientific  speculation.     Let  not  the  clergy  fear 

.SoiencOy  let  them  pursue  and  embrace  her.     Science  has  been  called  the 

handmaid  of  Eeligion ;  too  often  she  is  a  bondwoman  hardly  dealt  with 

by  her  mistress,  and  fleeing  fiom  her  face  into  the  wilderness — ^the 

'^demess  of  free  thought, — and  the  hand  of  her  sons  was  against  every 

Dpm,  and  every  man's  hand  was  against  them.      Rather,  say  they, 

**  Return,  not  as  a  servant,  but  as  a  sister  beloved  by  them  and  by  him. 

Had  they  not  a  common  Father  ?  "     Should  we  by  the  discoveries  of 

«<[^ience  bo  for  a  moment  perplexed: as  to  the  meaning  of  the  inspired 

writer,  l^t  us  pray  with  St.  Augustine,  "Do  Thou,  O  Lord,  either  reveal 

t}^e .  sapie  sense  to  us,  or  whatever  other  true  one  pleaseth  Thee,  that 

whether  Thou  discoverest  that  same  to  us  as  to  that  Thy  servant,  or 

some  other  by  the  same  words,"— ^ittome^  padea$  nos,  nbn  error  illudat 

— .^Jw.  iS.  B,  Trisi/ram,  at  Wolvei'hampion  Church  Congress, 

'  •  .  I 

TIME,   EVEN  THE  LEAST  MOJIENT  THEREOF,  CANNOT  BE  ABSITRED. 

\  Alexandes,  being  mueh  taken  with  the  witty  answers  of  Diogenes,  bade  Mm 
Ask  what  he  would  and  he  should  havs  it  The  philosopher  demanded  the  least 
proportion  of  immor  tality.  "  That  is  not  in  my  gift,  **  says  Alerander.  *  *  No,*' 
q,aoth  Diogenes ;  '*thea  why  doth  Alexander  take  such  pains  to  conquer  the 
woild  when  he  cannot  assure  himself  of  one  moment  to  enjoy  it  i "  What  the  cyme 
said  to  the  great  conqueror  may  vei^  well  be  retorted  upon  many  in  our  age. 
How  do  many  men  turmoil  themselves  in  the  pursuit  after  liches,  honours,  and 
preferments,  per  fas  ei  ntfas,  no  matter  how  they  come  by  them' !  Yet  when  all  is 
done  they  cannot  add  one  cubit  to  their  stature,  nor  one  minuto  to  their  lives 
therein  they  may  take  comfort  in  them. 


.v\  80..'   "^ 


'!'■/■      •  ■     '    '  ■ ..;       :    / ■ 


•    ■•  •  ■      ■  .'/  '  II'        ■'    }'    I-  •■•■     .- :    :.     -iT-  vli 

■    '    '-i       '    •'=■  ■:lK8FBCTICnrOT'  SCHOOLSii:       ■M    f..:,!;..|.-      .h  ^    -// 

*'  A  PuPiij  ll'eaclipr  **  ipc^Jnts  oii,  iij 'a, c9iiteTn*poi*ary, '  s6tne  'bf*  fclie  itiiifajjr 
visitors  who  bbtriiie  tliepaselyes  mto.'sc'hobis  mthont  ahy  "jjitf^er*  id^ 
of  tiieir.  .t)ti,£imess  ihere,  ^nd  by  fllustratibn  felibWs  hbtir'  fijfednetirfy  'ttfey 
may  become  rather  a  hindrance  t'hiii  a  telp.  'JJveh' miiiiytCTy.'fi'eh^diidy 
fi^  i'foreiiliJpla;-    ■'■    '      '    '         -'^'\  '-''  "■  ■'■  '■'  ■-'•  -''''"'■ 

■     ;■  ■J/"-    ■>,<■.'     /.;#■.     •.,::•.;...-.•.■■,.;      ,i  i  '.'.•....'.;.'   •    ';  I.  ••,;.;   n;-  ,-  ■     li-inf^ 

^^xp^  0^.fJ»44rev,  li^fJjLjdut  J  ^b4i  iwiiiMi.tiox:^  oftexj  led  Jiim  into  the  v^lajgre  schoql.     rie  was 
almost  altrays  a *"  ^~  ^'»— '-    -  ^ —  j  —   — ^i-»-    -*  — — --'  x^l  .l-v_vL_v^''i.- 

op^ed  the  door, 

▼(iiildf,  perhaps^  give  whfttlio  batlc^  4  Scriptiir 
tH^  tlost  6utidtis  atid  aitijoihtcd'^^tielons  ink^Mk  1!  giW  o^^^  op  <M(r^df  ius^.q^U^i^as 
)&a  a  i^&nploC  'Sd^  tdany'f^^es  iiA  'BA»6b*8r  ^ebll  latMiigf  thecttm  of  the  Phiiistim^' 
<  ^tfhd  Was  BEKCsniBim  ?' '  Tbto^ttestioitbe  answered'  hiissetf  ;b7>9Byij)^,  ^'Qoeer  lelicnr, 
wasn't  kef  -Id  fact^  ]iD;iqaBt}^  anBwier^  1lk»,qii(Q8Hons  ;]v)»9e^.  Hp'.Wpm^.filPtiJbj 
distribuUngjapatXiel  o€  nuts  pv  a  few;otBnge8....]&vrer7bod3f,)pa|ew  w^^o  lv9  ^as.ia,8«|^l 


' '  The  ilispec(k]Qr*s<esaniitiatioiv  this  trritev  pegards  aa  too  ofben- .6/ /lottery 
.  in'  Its:  i>osnlts ;  -  and  ar  J^ubti^artiTe  of  .the  >  sbrti  of  tacoideftit  that  tmj\  distarb 
■hiff  Equanimity,  tells  the  £bllovnBg'story':-+^  ■  ;i      i,., 

'  '***l?he  Itcv.  A.  B.  C  was  paying  his  annrtal  visit' to  a  schAbl  not  a  htmdred  miles  -firtb 
Birmingham.  It  was  some  years  ago,  when  geography  was  much  more  important  tb^ 
at  present.  The  inspector  wished)  to  be  f  old  l31  abbat  the  route  to  India,  but  the  children 
aDftmed  to  ikiiKMr  vary  little  iabodt.  it. . :  At  last^  in  >  despair*  the  asked/  /  Gottld  I  go.  thfiH^  on 
a .  hrtuse  ?  *.  I  One  liitle  fellowi  ^rjimpSij  WPweMa  .'*  iNftf  «**.*  ,  *  4Jad ,  wbjc  no^  ? ' .  ^  «f4.  thjB 
c^p^or^ ,  ..Th^  bof  An«froro<^  *  PJ^oi^e,  ^,  l^e^^M^e  yoH*.4  tvippble  qf^;; "  ,  ^   ''  ,  ^ 

■'"''•'•'••''.:'/■■    ■'    -'    ^trYSlC^'STltEN^GTrf.''    "'^^       I.-..-.  .:•.=.  ••..M.   -.fh 
• " '    ' '  ■       !>'■•■'.;    .    ■  '    •  •    I      1  '  •  I  .  I : ;  ■  • ,     i  I     .   ,      .  .  •/'! , !  I    1 . 1     ._       '.,■*-:■■'( 

. '. » JMju  HwsiKiN  ijiaists,  ptrqngly  n^n  tho  waftt  of .  ai^c^tipia  ^p  V^^^^-  J* 
modem  days,  and  depreciates  the  physical  strength  and  ehduran,co.\9f 
men  at  piy?sent.  compai^wliwith/thofiioof /il^sical  and  pi^i?eval  times. 
M^Qi  :too,  ,w^  .tjiink  h^.  i?  ppt>/iborav©  cmt  by  .1^^  testimoi^y  of  f^cjts.  .  -^he 
«W^(rage;Qf,.nfo-i9  .nndoubit^djyijlpngep,  »0|W,.th^  .ci?xuii^sta»ce^  of  .^^(^Uh 
.aiui,^sqaso,«ye.b^tt^r  updei:^ti9pdr.P'n4  f^^  a;rp.in  gpn^^^il 

i^^pr-Q-Yiedj  whilq-miEn^ljEind  fj^pociiajlyi.  >gr^t,  tipie  a^d.  itt^^itiw  a^i© 
Jbesto^i^dr  upott  a^Uetic  ^xaxeinea ,  And  outrof-doocrs  amu^e^ienta.  ,  We 
4a»fly<ih»t4  Shaw,  thQ.Iiiiergwja-dsman  i?;}]^©  fiplj  at  Wrati9i:loQ  after  killing 
WfltWMiun^"Frenol^nop,,,woiu34  have  b^  match  for,  the  best  of  the 
Gr^elf ,  .pcuqLjorati3ts ;,  ftud  it  ;is  .^.  cnripus.  fact  that  at  the  Eglinton 
toiirnament  tho  mediasval  armour  used  was  found  in  almost  every  case 
too  small  for  the  modem  gentlemen  who  were  to  wear  it. — Eclectic 
Meview, 
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I.VTEU.1CENCE   OP  i 

Heiie  is  what  I  haTCfe^-^'tl^  ^ij^fttjdes  Plantcs.  There  were 
too  many  beara,  and  they  wistied  to  kill  "two  of  them  by  means  of 
prassio  acid.  Some  drops  of  the  acid  were  thrown  into  little  cakes. 
At  lie  sight  of  the  caJeoS'  iths  beare ,  atood  -^p  on  their  hind  legs  and 

■■l^eil  PM^^.  .TB9"t.h^'      P"'!i''  '■■ili'-.-   «(  n>  sui-i-fssfnlly  pitched  in,   but 
,:^e,  unmB^Kftciy  'I'-i' ■'iiil,  ;i-l   'I-  l-'-^v   tl-I      U   mipilit  havo  been 
.v^«Wfi,iWt?,th-v        ■■■"    -   ■■    '      ■         ■     !    ■■■   i-i.    Uu.m   any  pore. 
■fcithflt^Ip^u?-,   il.;.  ■  ^!-.:.      v.Lth   their   feet 

towiuya  the  basm  m  lii'  ■■  u  ■■  m.  i  ii.  ■  ,  i  ■  i  i  li<'i.i  m  llio  water,  on^ 
smelt  them  iitlfulln-ii-.  nml  ;!^  th:'  pniM-ji  cvaiiornn-l  tliej  proceL'do^'to 
^^^fe^m.  Thi'is  they'  ivto  nit  ctir  ciAo-!'  ^vifh  imimnity-  They  had  ahowii 
J^mnck  mind  Ijr'qi   iT/'^jiyil)  foi-  trar  rc^ohitiorl  to  remain  ■nhchanged, 

.,|«wy(¥;|gpiJ(t^.t^pi,,»,repriuTe, ^^,^  ^ .„jm, -,!]■■  '  .1,  '-.  1     ','   '.  .',J' 

l„  ,;ijfif'^ys,hi>4l3f  J^ti;,Kpa^%aryoif^.9i^"-PWt^  S^e^^ 

ifi«ftd«o*i^'h.aa.,iUyfltFieiip  ol(i,fliftfl,,»,,flel4fi^ttS,,ftna;pro^.ip;^  ob^erygr. 
ftBiodd;idDatBim6t-»-,feebleaaiil  iiiag6[:iiig.w*tjk.  8nd.a,lw»tj>ody,|-fij,e^;.ti« 
.BtileiBtio<I^6f.tho.<y(nl^g'-anitllalifirolil  th0,moifiest:mf  <iwi,eemF(A..::Sa  dJd 
lfcrt«})foeerffllT''eT4r7tMng"rtMIiiire4  Ofrhann  l^acpingi  hia^  cje  'fiatd'uxin- 
'tftii!^y,"'hiA*tet,'Wpbi-  t!ie'<fcjec«:of'MB' lewioeity.  'Wheo-zWe 'wete 
MiM*  'h^'  i'pptDa<;hda  'tii^'  fiaw'TiSitOi'^  giiutt?;  'lili*'-lriaaiti(tf«ty  "eook 

iiia^o|;jh;9'.aii^;,i^^l^^^    hi^;it6p^,',toajfei^^'t&isT]tti^ 

upon  it,  and  Bending  Tiis  badk',  ahd  relaxing' his  jJtifoJ  ■ffal!6:cd"K)(ihd'  lli!e 
tooHvin^ereiwe  ^^re,  niiniickiQgi<a)l  tbeiwhilcrfbd.attitndeimd  stef)  of 
'toji-e!d',ifHend.  Ho'cmxied  baeki  the  HtiekiJiimaelf^  and-iRa  left-Junt, 
convinced  that  if  we  knew  how.  to-obflervdJ.liiia;jha;  itt.liii8i:tui:».-kne« 

it^hSmamfan  -.i  ,[,  .;.,.i,] ,.  „  i^'i^.v^-  ,-  r  .-iv/ .. -f  ,i,- v.  .l--^^,.<-  -i      -ir!^.-  „.,,:[ 

■ijvj'.-rh'i.li  !■■■  ...  ..'i  .  1  .'-^..-1  ■AiTOEJJi  MR'-UiMSXJUH'.--.  ■::■:. .f...-.  ■  dl      ',° -.-!■, 

""  ^cJ'oso'  'wlto''ms)aeB'-that;  tl(>nrai«iatkini'shatild.'!be"ple«9tlil!i  hvnk^ 
'*iei^b6nSS'  AsVdl  an'  fcimSdEiBbont*  ■^peitkiRooi'O'i  thaM  tWb  6r>^h*s6 
sentences  at  onfet!.''''Hy(+ie'm-"ttHi^h'te-*fl^  hk^»  WrAJ-',  ttiwill  bsH-all 
the  more  agreeably  said  fof  ^^^diiBolj^ors  the  opportunity  of  assenting, 
ijlnatrating,  qualifying,  or  oven  contradicting.  The  ball  needa  to  ba 
■fbtlnaea  W  Ih^'^t^sfto'pIiilj-et'Utf'iwakaiiiiaitay  gfflfle.-^SJ^7«i*e<i'« 
jnoytriiiMt!.  -  '.'1     '"       '*■      '■  ■'      '    .'.1,11  ji    PI 

,    -'""!i    ''■"'rtW''*lte'Scl»WEC«liK'Rt'FB'ljA.'»btt"TfeBB;8nBLfi-HsH!'l    '■-   "  ■"• 

■  ''''tnE'frtit'Wd*'tlBHi''aHdi'cii'bf'i8ciB(ffii>'WM^sBMtned!'in'tt.b^ 
<  jiiteMe4'iKhtf^'feiifeWifata'S'yffMifei*i!iK,''ihti^a{i^''ki<)ljhy^ 

iljia'  tfib  fiecffev  bP '  iM'^IifeftthtJU'sb '  cbtofetrfiieBtwa'  an'  WtfCdote  ef-  Mif^ 
'  the  Bri^tfitf 'NcttTrtiy'kftid,i'#1iicHiilfconiid  In-tW- Hebrides .'•  li  appaws 
■  tliit  aftbr'a'  fehbVer-Uheib'itriiiMalS'go-dOrtn'npoi'ih©  rbeia  -^hflB'-the 
Hili^s'  t96  'craWHn'^  khAiit-,  'tinA  ■by'»''MMert'  i)u^  .^ith-  ek^jfr  'nost 
dctaijh  thdm'ftbni'tihirtiek  foi"fb6a.'  'Sholfllltl  rtio'fiPHB'elibrtf  fail,'ttnotiiM- 
is  nerer  i^tterhpteftiigaiWst  tli^' flanle^'inaiYidtiQl,  tlo*  ttiwucdj- and 
adhering  closely  to  tho  rotk;  biit  tho'ttB  pTttteedti  infitahtly  t0ii|>t}«T8 
Btill  off  their  giiard,  nntil  enough  of  food  has  been  proGured. — Edcctie 
B,ixicie,  in  a  uotke  of  Professor  Fleming's  Tl'oiis, 


|tott«s  oi  ^mIk. 
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613,, 
TuK  abject. of  this  ifaliane.u  tbos 
statod  la  the  prefjine  ; — 

"  Tlic  purpoau  of  tUt  book  is  to  urnneo 
the  eitnta  of  tho  Lord's  lite  as  Riven  ua 
bfCh^brnngdiats,  BO  fir  b9  poasibli-,  in  a 
chrmQlcupi.-al  ordr>r,  and  to  itata  the 
erpuDds  ot,  ihia  ordar,  aaii  to  consirlir  ilio 
dtCEcidlir^B  IIS  to  matters  a!  fact  whiiih  tliu 
*eTerfll  mhinlrm,  *h(n  loompsred  tok 
geUutr.  prpacDl,  or.  an  •uppoied  b;  modtrD 
cijtieism  to  present.  M  tlia  nocisseiy 
&undiitlDii  for  a  chronological  arrangc- 
BHint,  tbo  d»^  Ot  tljf  Lnrri's  birth  nnd 
death,  nsd  ths  diunCton  of  Uii  pabtia 
lajQietrji  are  i^itcu^o^I  ie  briof  preU^inuy 
easn^a.  Tho  gsognipliio*!  discussions  dro 
all  limitird  to  ths  sites  Of  placos  directlj 
lelalBd  lothoBBrraliVBi;.  No  mora  no  lira 
is  taken  of  tite  grncral  hialorj  of  the  Ijnte 
-lltai^ia  neceaairj  la  aiplnia.tlio  occaaiooiil 
icfei-voei^  of  the  Bi-imgeliats." 

fallout  readers  are,  by  tho  neccs- 
aifj  of  their  poa^tioji,  Eible  studoxits, 
"wa.  Terj.  Jieiutily  eommend  to  tlieir 
notice  tills  l>09lCvWbich.lii'iugs  out  tho 
lamlliiof.  llift.niost,  rueent.juveatign- 
tioas.iiita  the  hiativjof  ourLoiil'ti  liie. 
It  iBill  be  Dunit  beneficial  td  them  to 
five  it  R  carelul  readings  and  then  to 
keep  it  within  reach,  that  they'TO.iy  be 
»Ma'  to  soU-c  at  once  the  dilTicQltiea 
iriuch  may  occnrto  them.  !n  prepiiriTig 
for' their  oUss' duties.  Ttoao  duties 
niH  he  most  plcaanntly  and  profitably 
discharged  when  llin  teacliut'a  own 
miiid  is  clc.irly  informed  on  tlio  rsrioua 
colli!  tf  ml  ciriiiiuistanccswluthanrroiiJid 
the  kbson  he  h  seuking  to  irnpnit. 

The  Yavsi:    ll.is  kettisu    on    in 

Life-  By\Y.Ciueaf,F.G.S.   London; 

■Jackion.lVijUoEd,  &  Uoddar,  Pp.  134. 

Ufi.  GuE*T  hnsnicd  "great  pluinnesi 

of  Bjieochi"    his    "wiso   nnd    fiiLthfiil 


counsel  "l9«riintiitlya(hpleat(»'si*aSrt'  *■ 
seticras'thMghf  AbQ  guide  to  ifli's''!^ 
nobte ««tion,  ■    ■  ■'  ■  ■  ■'  '"'■■* 

'TBWheW  of  ^u((-  men's  dassia  WH=~ 
find  thii  ia  BdmiraMB  littfe  TOlTitttfe  Jit'* 
priilrttatabn  to -their  scholaw.  '  ■"'  '  * 
Ops  Senior  Sciiomi!^  i  "Why  do  jfj^, 
loBothein?  By  Thonia-t  Islip.  .JJe^ 
tcriug  ;  WaJdiugton.  Pp.  IS.  ,.  ,,^  j 
This  paper,  reifd^t  tlioanuiulinefltiDSii 
of  tliB.Thrapstoui!  aud  the  Kettwf^g.f 
Suqdiiy  School  Uuiona,  lioa  been,  pnj)|t  ,- 
lialied  hy  jtiiuest.  It  is  well  trortij  :j 
a  careful  pcry^l,  ....-? 

Oliveii  TTYKBaAa :  a  Tale  of  tho 
■eteat  Plagde;''  By  tHe  Atathor  ot 
'•^aoW  ■'  'lyntlbti  T3ackaoA,-9ril' 
Rira,  S'Hvlaclar.  Pp.323.  '■■■"' 
Tata  attcactirelf  got'np  oiid''Vtfiy 
intowsting  volume  details  tha  urctim- 1 
staneea  under  m'biak  Oliyer  WrndiaBii- 
— dei«riT(il  «I:b«th  his  parents  -Mid': 
Titined ,  by  a  taU  iu  cbildhMd^  tiAl 
s(ii)[>«d  by  Ihia  iuisgii^tion  thitt  tweff-u 
boiiy- -sjiwued -Wni— »  uiduoedt  <»&«»]  i 
hiyiflg.McoHeTBdirtioiB  ttat  fell  diataM" 
wliloh  Tinted  JLondon  in  the  year  ISQSii^: 
andlsikpjjiynbj.ttw.iiamettf  the  (inaij 
Flnga^i'  W  nadattalift  the  offloo  oE  sb™ 
Examivef  of  Hadtlij  la  the  diKbaig» : 
of  hi^.'ihtiw  he  ia.oalied.to.Tisit»  gen- 
tlfimw.  «ti»(ia:ailt4uked  by  tha  ^gue, 
aqd'-^y  ihiBr  )«n}tnpt<  aasMtanoai  IM011W, . 
ihiitLifi^deU^  iBtiia-tlias  iatrod<iaed 
ta  hikpttimiVsdaitghteT  BlaDGhe,whi>, 
w^kt>v  &thrr,  areiuocere  CJiiiBtuoa, 
a)td  !ii:Criidftally,.l«d.from  hia  mia- 
atlhrApicel  oed.aceptioal.  feeling)  into 
tbali^t  and  Itve  of  the  gospel.  Oar 
raadera  »111  gaesa  the  result.  Alter 
mayng  himself  and  the  yoaug  lady 
Tcry  wretched fora time,  allisatlotigtb 
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Kt  riglil,  nnd  llicy  nro  morrieil  by  tlio 
iljing  bed  of  Blanche's  fntlier,  wba 
imiltd  it  them  as  they  lOifpimfie- 
ttiraig  hU  bloasing,  and  saiJ,  "Kowl 

['^Jfif^,qaQpected  witli  tljo, state  nf 
Lidon  during  the  prevaleoce  of  this 
>i^.pes,tileiice,  and  witli  the  Gieat 
^.dE^LaadQii  whieh  saeifeedEj  it  in 
I*  following  jear,  are  jmiofully  iata- 
fsHiig,  while  the  story  which  is  iiitei- 
'"fted'cMnei  close  home  to  the  fotliiiys. 
Ifocie  oomtnencing'  ths  volume  will 
''rilaaiflo  willingly  cntil  arriving  nt 
ttirfose';  nnd  it  affords  ns  [iJaaBure  to 
BiMthit  its  religions  tone  is  Scriptnral, 
"ai  calcalatod  nt  once  to  enlighten 
Hisiptritual  intellect  and  sauollfy  tlie 
■finest  affiictiong  of  tho  heart. 

t*i^  Ab^.  the  Jsn-iah  Convert,  By 
Ojbornfi  W.  TrensTyHeighway.  New 
Edition.  .  London  :  "William  Mau- 
intpsh.  ,  P|).  viiL,  18*. 
Tbib  dbtt  edition  of  a  neU-known 
nd^MiiIy  interesting  m«tnalr  does  not 
nt]Btre  My  Teconimsiidatioii  from  ns. 
IdlMs  d^btlsB^  iiMti  jnrused  by  vary 
naglf^  (mrrtaden,  and  thosA  whomay 
nSE^at  iuvre  seen  it  have  a  troBt  in  Btore 
wWetr  no  rtil!  notailtiiHpate  lieyond 
qi|i}tfng  Honje  extracts  to  illnetrato  the 
Utnst'  of  the  religtom  instrni-tinii 
wUch"  is  presented  In  tho  youlhfnl 
JwkM*'  tnlDd,  and  tho  moahs  by  which  ' 
LaUa  .Ida  was  brvoght  Into  theli^t, 

As  th4  liomisli  Chnrefa  havt  obscnrad 
ti^-NewTeswinent  bylhcdrtniditioni, 
ea  hsvB  iho  Jews  denJt  with  the  Old  ; 
and  instead  of  putting  the  simple  word 
'  of  -God  into  tho  hsnd«  at  the  people^ 
they  only  become  ncijili^ntcd  'Bith  it 
throngh  the  medium  of  »  ti-aditioDal 
commentary,  "The  Miahna,"  composed 
by  Itibbi  Judah  about  a.d.  IHO,  and 
of  which  this  work  gives  ns  a  brief 


iviNO  nsTO  God  ;  or,  Cliopters  in 

Aid  of  the  Christian  Life.    Loudon ; 
0   aWJi'J  %p-  255. 
A  COLLECTION  of  adJresses  by  ministers 
of'  Tarians  dBtaomuktiOBS. 

Ttw  allurements  e^  life— Qie  pCMsing 
claims  of  this  %usyi^—-pKseDtiaiTi$ttkl 
temptation*  to  "  live  nnto  outselvei /' 
Biwalally-needfAl'to  it,  therefore,  to  give 
the  more  earnest  heed  toithe  Aitj  of 
"MVingnntoeod'."    ■  ■  \ 

TtpsB,;,  "fii^apt^"  will  )», ,  foipid  . 
TilBBble'aad  BuggHftive  bids  in  the  dis- 
ohflTg^d^'tlii^a'^ttifort^t  ^nty.  Tiiaa 
chap.  ;*.,ff^ftpp«id*bcialMtiflct>T-i    , 

t'Sow,ii[  yen  BotiMhowitiathecaMa..' 
ofiti  bdtig;  allied  with  g«iit^(>neil^  tiist  . 
Qod!^«  poirar  liCf omei  -available  fotn^JOM,-' 
wiH'Imdenltad  thKButmiog<it  thewaidi,^ 
,'^7eeHl!)eBeMliafhmadeiiieg:r«at.''    ' 

*!QrMt  and'^wtul  (ii'  H  i<,itiB  jet.aO.' 
graUaia  iUmovenuiDU  thtit  Imiff.talu.L 
hoUef'tli  Imay'leanMi  tbat  Akai^it7  . 
tim^tat  aUppqrt,  fopRAmOj  as  a  dfild  ' 
clasps  it*  molher'i  hAnd;  fearleasl^  place 
my'ieir' usder  itp  protection  ai'  ■  c&Ctd 
□CBtles  in  its  mother*!  bredat,  or  a  bild ' 
lak^'  lefnfeB  toifler '  the  matettal '  Whg ; '' 
-wfthbit  WUJfJyihjTfeityeBll'ttlntftetW^  ■ 
ciMATtltBdiMiOwEtuMormrfoe>V  >i*L'*0  ' 
■tr(ttglfa(rliiia.lbr  ttr.vu*,  eren  aa^inlhs'  ^ 
time  of  idiSOuUy  and  idaagirj  tia  «hild ' 
ruiH,to[t>l>«ceDtifnipro(edi(ni.aiid;lielP' 
I  :iiead.<l«t- ffOr '  U>m  >(  *>'l  <^^'Ft4lA  it  y 
ptotecta  mV,  Of  'hot  ita  moTcments  wiU,. 
injuTQ  mo  nhil«  it  i»  exerciBcd  iot  my  do-  ^ 
fezioa.  For  though  itworts  for  memightily,  ^ 
it  worka  for  mo  gently  03  well.  He  whose 
Toico  is  the  thunrler,  whose  word  bafle  th9 
worlds  be.  and  the;  wlTP,  in  aeeenlJ  ionth-  ^ 

couragetaMt,->«ti^iing^ln7  fears,' bidAd^ ' 
mo  bo  of  good  cheer.  That  hand,  in  yhicU 
the'  worlds  lie  lilie'gTainB'of  mil  Whiise' 
aligb'teat  n^otlan  ihakei' fhe  nni^e,  ^tly 
bealsmy  V()im9)i',^kn^vit1ia  tfressurfi  ttkt 
aa  the  tooah,  and  Kodlhio^  as  the  kiu  of 
cMldhood,  binds   my  broken  heart.     A 
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powtr  wliieh  Itc  li^la  of  heU  nannit  «iii> 
WBBfullj  icsiat  it  raOYed  bj  ™y  loi't>lo 
pnijcr.  Aad  ifhcn  God'n  gcpllcnoen  tliUB 
pprmits  mo  to  take  hoU  of  ITij  omni- 
potenCF,  anil  to  nicM  ft  on  m^  airli  biilinlf 
—10  thob  I  T«nt)uMi»yfce»iinfliMt'(Vm' 
mj  nork  b;  tli^  Btrongth  whf cfa  it  tupplin, 
— Ihm  do  I  who  nmso  Axblo,  I  nbo  am  ' 
r^'eblmiai  it«4f,  brcomg'botk  grent  ind 
itrOBg.'  Then  do  I  -IcBdr  I^.  oipcnrmw 
(lie  sHsaing  of  (1i«e«  piHttnuB  waide,-- 
'TI17  gcntlcQcu  bftUi  mMtoii>ip:eii.-Ht.' '' — 
r    U 

irr  Iff  so  TOE  P 

L  Sped    y  ad    te 

BUaCu        Lotk  M    K 
Pp  EW 
T  TSE    M        ti       ri  te9 
d  m     h     S  uf 

r   OB  ry 

n>  •    mftl    Mmjins    m    li  td 
□f  nn  g  Mn    lad  m 

n  n  il«b  In  hceMs- 
n  Ui,  this  *i  ta  ytioA  MUt: 
ni        h«p«         Th         n 

mi*)rtn  tra' — 

E  *n      w     tuite        ife  are 
g-rmrbn  »■    i1  ooi; 

and  Ua  notiA  r^  hsuKd  hi        in 

Bcul  r-tja    ■JoiU        ro      vcd  nil  fd 

to  On 

Chr 

moi  ntf     f|i,  (^       or         iftlm 

?T     V  ¥*  >* 

ip  fQ        l  pe  njc|n 

m    6  d  BBS        i!ii     ce 

be  otnJ*       tiitfli  iir 

pmiug  JlW  nffMdD      as      m 
tt    elK) 


of  piou*  habit*  t«  anttbU  Oieift,  to,  •^f^li)^ , 
the  jBBial,  oTeitofa*  .^f  ^lii>«pil«Ul5l  j^ 
compaoiqaaliipi.Biuch  Oi*  *yr(d  iinevn, 
»loir  in  malting.  '  - 

"An3  mnnj,  iritbont 'eiicli'  sBl^tiAeii^" 
baveretyiiifilirUUg^  life'd  mAist  lilj^Dift'"' 
ailBiit"»t-the"roU  WfrJoWdliiicaS  rflW''" 
ChurohbF(!*Ti!H;  '■  ■ i.:T:F,.Tk' 

do  joo' wsdilCT'f  ■   '■-..''    '■     ■'    --:('1.W'. 
',   "Th<jh»o.-;fHtar5in)nbii>ptd'ifi'Mb" 
jaidBt,!)!' nita'tojour  J3>b1«  tHn>r,'fMlt»' 
b       puMd  r«lr  bliue,      w  tkisugb  tttP 
ur   inodw       p  ffl   he  ™     iB  ^ 

Host  h»  ujatrowtcn  o«  or  hP  »)i  gi, 
lingcwd  l^  ba  au?pCB.  ^  m  hf^jjf 
Ulk         gh        1^  m  in    ^  ^  Eu 

rat  Bt™  4urig 

•0  fi     provci 

6     btt     ««rt)      re    rge 
W    ^  Hnd        bM       ho  bT0  tiMJ 
ws       <M[nMU        U     entfH  "Onttt. 


d.M  A    S     hS 
M  01  Pp  3S 


>iy      Bnpt   m 
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^  Mnt  tfteir  jipruaii!  we  svh 
ifi'  "what  miglit  have  bLPn,' 
iiwotlislnd  Wen  Written  in  t 
fngs^no    Hlienwen-ern^oui 
HOC  any  oup  deemed  jt  ^  ii 
!)  TTTlto  5peeicdlY   fur  cjiildrcn 
Dg  people  ,  and  if  wo  ratploguo  , 
lofJlwsEflgflwortU.lIra  piieii 
ra  Bacbiuld,  and  JaiiB  laylor 
12   ennimnita  n«*rly  all  tlia 
lit mra  then  Ifound  TiithBltluit 
IfiSTHi'  iB  Cimatian  fetnlliut 
bwn  ItoHt  Of  writers  niflifeKfit 


Btorj,  tuid  «ill  bring  teais  of 
)ii-«ito  tlia  ejes  of  our  jeui)8 
AntbepfuUon  the  record  ot  the 
md  tEi^  «^oh  bsTdl  tita  baro, 
Nliiter,  and  liia  idtiinata  t'oiog 
[his  Inng  lost  fatbar 
xip  ^oir\,  the  (likr  !'o>.  , 
ipp  a  rtpnnt  of  an  j^niniiiH 
[d  wonld  ba\p  lie  n  inproiLd 


md  thr    uli  t 


I  n&f  \ 


,        d  llubiU!,      ii 
jGsbfr  bnjsato  a  ddFcreut  rico 
ca&om  thoae  on  aac  own  coabts, 
[  t'flurtLo    a  little  ovnnh-^wn 
lesBon  cf  lliB  tale  li  gowi,  ai>d 

ttw  truth  tliati  "a  wise  son 
mgHadfiither"'  ' 

M  Koiiii  tha  loteter  boyi  is, 
cpstumat  ion  of  Biirtio  CoreT> 
Btui  TefeieiKieta  ineidsp  ta  wlui-b 

he  understood  by  tbeac  iilia 
t  r*«d  the  InttiT     Despito  this, 
3  CQTtainl)    objectionable,    tho 
to  be  commended 
T  A^D  ncrrKiEMs'  IS  a  Btoiy 


for  girfi,  and  will  he  aiire  to  interest 
tliem  by  ita  graphic  delineations  o[ 
American  manner^  and  lUBtoma 

'*I^A^1^J:,  aw)  jiis  TipEE  Fjiiemw. 
"  Jiia^HAj.!!  Mi3i B»ctanKft    I  "Ai 

I  IIAJBI 1^  Olp  lBbTJli«3.C  HlSTOffl 

I— The  largei  coloured  pintuw*  m  tiherait 
aiipeany- boaks  will  makb  tbsm  gnUt^ 
favouTiteB  with  tli"  little  oiiei  whI  8erMr> 
to  ftraafarizB  them  with  the  leodraft 
facta  of  the  aw  TcstamWit!  ' 

"NnihFrYRH\MES  contains  q  col 
leetion  of  the  jinEluigdittiBaB*popQlai' 
in  nil  i!nr«?iiie%  pMfnMlyiUustrfttKl 

Tudguig  fimti  tbic  Iwelj  intnwb  tAb  i 
lins  excited  amongit  tho  little  oDM  in,  i 
our  own  f|iyiilj,  It  J9  likely  .to  mwj  , 
with  graat  aaccess 
Lei  ILE  IIoLn  for  IfiUT     Str\T)iY4i' 

Iloirs    for   lS<i7       KaliginU*  TrscSi 

Saoioty  50,  fttemoaterliow  iii,>i 

TiiEMi  volumes  ms  tridy  wadnbla,  andini " 
full  of  inHRHctiDo,,  Aodiihe  osly  ragnttf  1 1 
tbnt  uafeel  in  oefertiwa  to  tliwn  i\th(t=T  n 
con^ietioa  that  itho  Trw*  Sooieljt,  ill  .i  i 
cumnion  with,  mony  |Othera  who  twv«i  ■ 
attuppt^d  Vrcacl)  thBWorl5ingd»WW|,j.  I J 
has   toa.i(»naid«iraW9  esteait,  fiulfid'iBn    - 
tbati  piti>t)caUE  liirsiftiDn.    'Our  {w^ar'' 
dicals,  in  their  "get  up      Btjle,  JtCjil'   ' 
haro  ril  «-p9r*«ir  «iil  aKnHnaJt*)«ff 
(.rnltn.",'  ^'    "'   '■'■' 

->  '   '        -      '     11  >t   tlnnlt  ttfc*^ 

liii  1     Jo  Hithoft ''■'!' 

till  I  I,      nit  ^     Kc 


r  1 1  use 


hl|H«r.™,l,i    1    ■ 

A\e,naj-,h.«..u    a 

fboi]li(3liiitintis      111  lut  thLt\c  miuu 

and  cl^ii|iaatei'  oi  Uie  ituil  geurt  lUy,  a 

^aat  impro\oinent  upon  the  poatyHlti  ii 

The  letmrAGiOT  tot  18Wi   'JtdfgliwiT' 

Traot  SMaj-.tsa;  PBtelWjrfil'IW*-' '     ' 
Tnis' pntlicMion  I^'i  orir  ^v^^^^^fi^  ^ 
commendation      It  is  jpt  the  tliingJi>i; 
the  working  classes 


^ni,itlVtQm(t, 


f?  e  shaU  'be  d*s  1909  ^  iiia|[iii^  t^ii  ^^■Ammt  of  6iU  tnagmi^  nnCU^  jUd  BHtmt 
J   in^    Jt  uobnoua  tliatvBmuat  Us^^nt  couCentJiit&il    liut  aor  wi^h  u  tt>  tea6J^rinft 
la  grains  an  D  the  B-iuiij  ficbool  if6cM    BQj  we  iMl  be  Obll^  V  co^rt^oilffiairfd 
tfiwn  and  oounCi;  fumuUilgiu'ir  A  iifiirmatoA  M  «Dik  na  poaiMi  dM  »W)UtH& 
[Jace.]  n  IT  ) 

BWITDAr  BCHOOL  rviOKJ  -I  I 

At  the  moatUj  meeting  o^  th«  CoftiteittoA  dU  ISHi  IT'iltcnlblir  a  letter  W^l^ 
Aom  Pey  A  L  ndo,  nit  ve  piator  fro  Ja  ca  HcbaahadiWrh&aBlrite^ 
tib« l^t ^ velre  jean  at  Whitcfioll  Stnti  n  twb  days  hobig,  cWbM^^Y^ 
tirely  JSO  and  40  «.huhr3  a^o  a  S  uJav  s  lOol  of  500  Ohe  tMrd  flffliWlfc 
voin^mepand  women  andold  jjooile  n early ttlltf  wham tatireaathbSfe^fl&ft 
and  uoiT  attenl  for  Bibli  ^1  mstruct  un  A  Jarj^  majorffjr  tif  tUe  t^BdiUn'^ 
CffO  Tead  correctly  i  I" 

I'hp  (yommittee  gtanUi  afibiury  on  tlie  QSnal  terms  and  agreed  W  ^Aieat 
Hr  L  ndo  witli  a  supply  ofmugiiz  nes  '  " 

(,  £)«p|itatioii3  frem  tbe  CDD^Iuttee  Iia  0  visited  Ipawi(:b,  l^^libuni  Gogport^ 
^1»^i^,  BanbilWJ-,  ^qaftnnt,  puBjfne^  ^od  Ifti^  -  u   If 

the  nvrnifn  ^t  ^oij^eri))^  to  0>s  liihftfs  at  d  tle^mgioo^  ^s — feala^SlS 
hmiiet  262-   IfltaJ,  4^99  ™'' 

Xh»  f  ojwraaww  Jjhto  t«en  s)d"l»^d  di^^^ug  t.  -to- 

Jaodt  S  timm     AmM  Sfinvm, irU" don,  ^    I  h ^1^ 

a  iEb«  C»amittB»-i*T«  ftcwBged  tp  publjirfi  f  u  v  buok  by  ibu  i  v  c  f  ujso" 
Hamsjoadiieolstbd    Seem  tJw  Wfty    or,  ths  (.]  kt  3  G  ulo  tp  Heavcq 

^^btrty  Jiibntiira  (mAe  {on^aAoPt  Pod  tnieiit}  cwa  for  Ll  e  ca^ut^y),  amouutujg     1 
ntevthui  t«  £1&1,  vetiqei»ntBd  I  f^^       j 

9ovTa  — ^A.  Sandfty  oveBing  rhggid  si,hool  has  been  opsnod  at  St  (seniigt  a 
KeW  Town  (K»nt  9tr«Et>  Ten  flhiI!mt,B  hoa  been  voted  by  tb*  comimttce  fci 
Iwcta      Lbraryntpl    -1  for— ^i.0  TimiLyOonj,TOgiit  onal  "ft  undswiwtlj  Head 

TVc  T  —The  CO  nm  too  has  grant  d  f  ">  !«•  as  part  rent  for  src  InMiJiiB  of 
tlie  EcTiOol  at  Portman  Hal!  mith  g  arantpe  for  eli  months  nioro  alw  £lffto 
the  1\  IPTniSlool  Oueeni  Ponl  Lajsivatfr  tow  rdg  ftthng^  — t!  e  chapil 
and  E  linn!  h  n  T^e  t  rolinilt  Thv  e  1  brai  ^  applied  for  fO  St  Johns 
Wofil  £  1.1  1  P  Hrrowr-ii  and  i  L  I  ng  Onngrec-ationd  Mi 
T  sou  a  r  -l  th    ofT      of  Jll  uute  Secret  rv   and  Mi   Towetb  has  lioen 

npiontcd       u 

Ea  V^      t    fl  Oclis   L"  1    lagbo  n  male  fo  Tent ''treofchool     Tff» 

llbrar   ■!    ;        I  f     —   T    \n    3  II    0     anl -if!   Lbpnoror  Strntford 

K  N  lolgl    1     le  n  opcncl  at  r    tcr  Lane    Moray  sn  Cgmpfl) 

Co^B  1    n        r  1  Tojd       nd  M  tch  II  S   cet,  St    I  nko  s      New  schmJ 

ropms  liii  (.  be  n  ^r  led  u  der  Tin  Lury  Chapel  Tl a  Training  CloM  eon 
Onic^  to  h*  n  11  siippurted  Tie  two  D  teii  teacherd  jrajcr  meet  nga  u» 
roonlailj  1   Id         ulh  j)  and  1  c  1  attended      In  some  of  ihe  chapela  in  tlus 
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r,  nttmgs,  at  greati;  reduced  pricsB,  bftve  been  ipedany  appropriated 

BClieilara. 

STOir. — On  IStb  Ifover^^er  s  ntoat  iptertatins  meeting  was  held  in  the 

haolroom  of  ClaremW  Ctls^  'pArtiitiiille.     Nearly  250  of  the  aeoiar 

assembled  with  their   teachcK Aiter  ten  the  Bev.  William  Gaeet, 

lid^nt  of  the  schools,  took  tl^  '^^''ir  ""1  .delivered  a  very  impreaeiTa 

VHp  ^a^Jioflowef 'liy'.ltfsm,,' ^lm'KItf^i'';C6lll!ni,;?;'BiiriW*y,  S:^- 
,^towkaU,,.^d  J^Beyemann ;  ea^  sp^W aJH^ey, '(jielpm^totifitii flUrt 
itA  yvxmg  ^nand  woipen,  ^i)iii,,i|^geA.^fl(e,prt«nt,,tq  giye  t1^ 
b     The  house  adjoioiDg  the  chapel  has  been  taken  to  accommodate  the 

I-WEST.— Two  UbniriuB    applied    for,— £3,  Crescent  Placp,  ^Broragtoni 

mey  Street.  ",' ^.,"^  '  ' 

Bni.— A  -Sitnilay  evening  service  for  children  has  tean  e»tabirB(iM''iK 
Street  Suhnol,  Kenninstou.  T]ie  Committee  ore  ntout  to  en'cleiltfijni'to 
Jie  miniater.s  of  the  rnriona  churches  in  the  auxiliary  to  hlrilg  tii^(j'd*B- 
achool  exlanaion  before  tbeir  reapectiva  coiiqregfitioDB.  '  <3ne  atJMPy 
for^-£S,  Kins  Street,  Old  Kent  liond.  '  '^ ;'  '^^"'  '''"■ 

gsjopji?,— ^^  sermoi^  Xnf  aenipr  Bchojare^iipw  g«ached'-a^  JMnaiKa^'j^ftt, 
oeeday  evening  SOthOctolier,  by'tI|e^E8y.,.K,^^^^rr^  ab'o^tilJb'pfete|it 


an  in  connectioi 
»^"0f  tbfl  '  8t. ' 


'^^  K. 


I,'  Detit^r  ISlh,  by  thrOB 
^iJhciaiV  BBTvIcvA  being  bpid  in 
"i!i*t&'  <*"the  fcwn:  one  fur 
ibd&ri^  vii   iieM   in    tho  Tnile^ 

ttipii,'  *Wch  »m  crowded  to 
'to.'0;-P.  Duoralf,  of  Mncelet- 
liTBied  an  addreia.  The  second 
ras  held  in  tho  WPsIcyaO  Chap*!, 
leriiebaJaM'Vf  St.  Helen's  tcboob).. 
•miof  StLHd^n'a.HddreBwil  thmn. 
InarriOB.'witfheldiatheWtaliTnB. 
Fan,  lot  the  junior  scliolara  of  tho 
beoji,  atu)  was  coadueted.  b;  Mc, 

Ob  Uonda;  evaning  a  teacbeis' 

myer  raeetiqg  Tat  bsU,  precaded 

B*«.B.J.Ward. 

uanallea  nueling  aad  cot^ccence 

ice  on  Tueeday   eveninf-  in    the 

deal    •ab«obaaio,   Brook    Slrett. 

ir  waa  occapinl  b j  the  pretident  of 

ID,  Ifc.  Jomeg  Murib.     Hr.  S.  5. 

>(  Uaochcitet,  attended  on  behalf 

Lancashire  Dbtrict  Sunday  Bchool 

Auociatian. 

thatrman  opened  the  business  of 


tlio  etening,  asd  said  he  cdutd  uot'  ahnt 
hlicATstD  tfic'calt  tbat  was  laandWMi 
eferj  aide  for  increased  eduWtion.  '  Com- 
pulanrj  educfl'tion  iris  suro  (0  folloT*ftJr, 
and  tltre  were  tiro  things  10  ac*ele'rate 

the  ^itfluibB  of  the'  FiDeorj  Aota,  iflucb 
tiould  eome  inio  operBtibh  in  th«  efiijuinp 
jesr,  and  the  otbcr  wastlio  psiiing  of  tie 
Evfurm  Bin  6t  the  lost  egesjod.  thi  ei- 
tcngion  of'eaispetmt  wccftly  initiiiMitain 
*mt)d  gradually  give  an  improved  class  of 
Sunday. aohoal  teaeb«:<.  If  they  nished 
tbcir  SdUdfly  Bchool^  to  keep  paae  ^ith  tbe 
aiNimcemant  of  the  timee,  ihi;j  muil.baye 
te«clu!r»  competent  for  the  work— otiiorwiBO 
theyn-ouli only  flouriab and  beal»ne0up 
(o  l|hat  pacttnular  prriud  vihea  tbe  c|i^d 
would  begin  to  see  the  intompctency^ita 
tocher,  flood  nature  and  n  sjnipatb«(io 
^eling  would  get  a  teacher  g( 


: conGden 


abJIli. 


,  duty   that  n 


■.saiy'  II 


useful.  Great  effort  and 
ledge  of  the  iuiporian 
combined  nitli  study  a 


Jatailigence. 


bcuiBg  una  reeling,  « 


B  tlio  gn»(  T»qui- 


Mr  BpMkmui  rc^d  iLe  ii;|)ort  foi:  th* 
piat  year  Ttcro  woro  381  tijw'*™»  ^i 
2B  6  ecLaliUB  ua  tbo  boiflia  ^1  s ;«Vi^*ge 
utteuduncc  of  vliulfj^  Dt  a)acaLi|j{  ^Itpol 
was  880  aDdatoteutDCcvbooll  fP^  HO 
acholan  vcrc  cl  urcb  iqt^i^bfr^  S«vc^  af 
tlM  Kboolj  had  libraries,  Maoiu^t^ig^  (lit 
oggregtite  to  1 130  Tokm^s. 

Tba  J  e  M  E  r  1  ban  read  a  p«pcr 
u^  the  Bubj  ct  uf  Ft  p4  11  un  1  r  Tea  h 
log        ne  sn  d  flint  (lik  ng    nlQ  ace  un( 


the  "tan.  e 

"P 

c<>d 

and  ilie 

Sandfy  «1 

adb 

D  nu 

the  oo«n    I 

1 

JU 

pr-Iu. 

^to." 

d 

"  a      £, 

ijen!  1  qI- 

The 


i  tbc 


ple(e  Bi^c 

0(  tiiwiwgle  t  iBs'leir^ptrnp  d  ;p  wflh 
whicli  tlio  work  id  r  atpd  ir  Ihaul  aa 
adequate    uk^mOj  iQlt    (be  part  of   the 

TS^w?-   (Jw^^w^  "w  'ffi"  e'«a 

fojj  ^e  fwk^  p^nelpj^esj,  ui^tjjft  P^Jf 

vfl^  Oni^   p£  i\!»    f(ep|alflfl&  ?Wf'    "f    the 

•*ipye#B^Bf)rfw'  "Wft*^  lea^hftT^oiili 
tatfie  hif  iPitfd.  )"to  dpcfi  F"*-  WW*  Wn" 
jjj^thj  f  ith  ^hg  t^tb  t9  bp  ^awW  a»4  '' 
»Miiii^  t,  iiffHTftms,  tm^  "^  oi>lUY«|«d 
«;e  l«  ue  tlw  triuh  But  >t  wm  noli 
f  to  hsve  lympathy  wiih 


tha  Uutlii  it  WW  c^uaIIj 
ll  a   leaobin  Id  leal  n  tU  Uiose  lie  TU^ 
£Uii)g  iu  taaoh.    It  vroa  qu  ta  p^fiuUfl  ft*^ 
a  miDil  lo  Ui  w  ^ympo  liy  with  the  W«ti^ 
but  iiul  with  tbojo  lu  nh  lu  it  tm^  beus 
II  puted      Thi  e  ott    raany  miu>  ftMl 
little   D  coauaBs  w    h  joung 
[lulodluestryaBaQij.    jBatan 
o£  the  aaiocutioiis  oC  cl  ildjHad   wirf 
bi  UB  tl  ti  rami.  mbiaDiiB  Ut  tb«ir  aid 
piFjctually  LDelfLtctuiEvh  Idr  a,v 
out  up  omii  but  e  mplu  illuatrabqiu  fud 
e>|  burnt  Dtu  ofUuds  but;  iTord.     Ere 
p  rU  on     Iberctoia     wai    lad  ffx^nioUe 
tha    beat   ptut    Eecmid    to    bim    tt   ba 
laoih  uaUdD     nni   ea  Ailhcnnee  to   tlif 
Iiruuiple    of  (.<j->{H»9     a.      XIm  dUtng 
BhouU  help  bba  weak    Ihe  nao  helf|  tin 
i^oiiraDt,  1^  1  aroed  1 1^  (be  aaJem*^ 
Thou  vta  qullo  aiMiiigh  of  wUdom  1>> ' 
H-boul  if  It  witre  only  iiSuaei    end  ^W 
prfparat  an  was  tb    anl    mithadbjvli'li 
to   dllfuBB  It       The  alvBotn, 


It  w 


iral  thil 


I  gU  wou  d  tl  ua  bo  d  ffd^cd  fban  bj 
theirLTatoatudj  t  Oode  apl  iin"] 
nicn  nnHiJifl  Qdai  mnu j  pVtf tiaps,  quJ 
Tcna  of  Gode  t^ulb.—dftcf  Btc^U^e 
out  a  plan  for  pr  roie  jffcpc^ra^pp,  v^ 
naitt  Uj,  aevQTai  c»  cJW  jfU  tiafiail|i-[ 
aliuii  d  [Unc  ro  (O  )i  bra  tor  bis  ta»V  the 
r  V  gTBtlemaD.  s  pap  i  iint  ija  lo^J 
(Jiat  the  1  tur  1  k  f  H  li  1 1  iroilli 
under  God  dcp  1)  u^  n  tlia  t  j,.!  i  ^J 
qa  el  •^am  Ihs  Eu  d  in  „bt  V  ^  t  ^^ 
bycarnstaeB    jj  mnfly  br  Qc4  f  pW 

mn^t  be  eij^niaUy  ^i  ed 


:Chi9  union  was  t  s  ted  on  EunJar 
0  t  bet  13lb  by  Sic  Tcirj  as  n  dspu  ii 
t  on  Icflin  Lonloa  Hfuict  the  coimiull« 
on  tbo  peer  ous  (Satucd  j)  otcn  nj  tur 
p  4iTar  and  coueu  tat  □  On  Sanduj  u> 
company  with  Mr  Sch  T  Id  and  snotlicc 
fncnd  Ihodeputatonvit  ad  Ibanliobof 
the  schools  (eight  in  nu  nbrr)  conncoled 


lutt 


L  ng  th  o 


igofg 


'•'iimx^mti,  '6Aii  fcftei?«»*Whf  •ft^'ectoftrAnce     'btiS^'-iii'tlie' 'Wesley an  Cbapel,  and  Were 

addressed  by  I^.Braip,  the  EeV.Thoniley 
'^fnith'^i^cFsiding;  in  the  evening  a  separate 
s'drvicb  for  yoiitli  was  held  in  the  Shaftes- 
blii-^  Ilodths;  '&ix  M5fi  Aay  iho  teachers  and 
f^ieiads'  faaet  in  the  "Week  Str&et  Chapel 
S^lioMdma:'  A^ftertfea  a  publi*  meeting 
was  held,  at  Which  iHb  Bev.  Thomley  Smith 
' 'jiilesiaed.  Addreases  Vere  deliVered  ty  the 
lidvs.  3*/ Grreeh'cr  to^  D.  d^.  "Watt;  M^., 
'^^c  Ch&if'rilati;  th'e'd'eputatioh;;&iid  s^V^ral 


^iflife  Md;  when  I9i;6'  tti««feUi'6  6f  <^|ii«t«ng 

NMiMibekiaitd'SiliAA^Itil^libe-  kiMtdifilrere 

-^«faMnyM>'1?ho  Mhbols^  IhSft UBioii  Itfe 

'^  a  ^ood'  ciybdUioB ,-  -^do  itf 'iudmd' :  v«ry 

^ffl^'l^iif^ith^*  MaQh»M--ftt<iJ  dilig()bt>  «nd 

''4aMe^«ibdPWill>0Ot»k'oV«»o«m^'the  ^dilE- 

'^IfiSbsd^MUK^'isoW-'iiJ  =|p  nNMsbv^i'ihinder 

^Wk  pi^igreBft^    AB'the  8cMool9>widi« wtell 

"ifepfe^i^MiA  iii  the  tdi«Miii^;  8«d4Aaiii^ty 

'^trft^ftS^^d  l^ydth^lytildvd'^ertttdedUOie 


1^htftei^'^^^ii»•'ffl  th*fittfr visit tbisrnnfcnliad  f  'yadilers.    li/ ' wa^' in  the'sctioofrooin^  of 
"^^kttknfd. i\fism^sinf  itfember ofi  tike!  Faoeint 

'tiJt  li.tuifsn  ^js'J    M 

^'^''-ifc'Octeb^i-  ibtftU  Atefir^'^biP^^cblrs, 
'i6ia5liaSi^aiii'^rfehd^oft^'tihlott1iel^"waa 
^#d^^  fliy'^^nniltivxi  M^tti^dist  eSA^cl, 
'tt  iay^^'3tfr:"*CefiV/6f 'tlIfe-S«bilfey=St»i^6^^ 
'  iteifel^Kb'htfd  1i»fe^t  i^'f  AfeH'lb^-rieHjfHI^I^e 
■4!bJlf^rf6d/''»rfty-niihi^£e^^'6r^W-dHtt^el 
^^d^a;  aHa'^ta{m'tHo^T)fiPtt^H&  Mi6'6t. 
^iA'fi&'U'  tw6roll!-ArW;''l!(^' '  W?tlicdk^' ^rtia 


tm  iiMy8^.tiy'l)tf=^"6'^t6(f^i?<!/'^iWa  ^diid 
sustain  the  unic«i,'a^d  tdtfkb'ft  il  -^iitor 
blessing  to  the  schools  and  neighbourhood. 
The  chiss  taught  was'  composed  of  young 
meti,  two  from  ^ach  sdhboL'-'Thl^  Ic^A  was 
"Joseph's  exaltation;"  ai  iW  cl6^^'!mfthy 
questions  were  asked  aiid  dilJw^Wtf. ''Ilia 
conference  then  took  plaice;  aiid  wttd  titti- 
mately  adjourned  for  ten  ddys'.    •      '' "' ' 

Since  the  adjourned  meeting  Wiid'liifld)  a 
letter  has 
Mr.  Piatt, 

being  made  for  the  formation  of  a  training 
<la«  for  teachers,  and  for  periodical  yisita- 
tion  of  the  schools- 


u.;.  -T    ■«■  ^U 


IntelUg&kcc. 

'^'^^''^h9}iiiai«ii%'iieni«6  w&«  f^diidUdted 
-«ly*?2:3!l6hr^.'  •  On -Mottaaywetaingi!  the 
^^%lHi^^^&ig''«r^a6ii^«n/  aiid^fKettds 
^^  «kdi%i'  ta^^tti^ettaiMb  HaH.'  ^  Mr. 
^MAORefibi^Wa'S  talk-d'Hot^Oiti  ^hfti^j'and 
%il^<^i>'^e'*Msi)$Mi'  of  'tMi^'lBV^n. 
^i^ii^^  Pd^uftaiieift  "ga(^< '  inibriBMitlon 

'■'Wfinritigg'^  ^^'  ^^i>e»Bltfoa»  ^of'  th<d  -i^nt 
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XAID8T02rB. 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  16tli, 

thb  't^ilchcrs  of  the    Sunday  schools  in 

fchr'tti^'  iiet  'for  prftye;*,  the  Eev.  J. 

-Oiy^heiJ  'presidingj.    On  Sunday,  the  24th, 

■  fh^  s<A:<idfe  Wef 6  visited  by  Mr.  T.  Brain,  of 

'  the  Diiiiday  StchcxA  tJuion ;  in  the  afternoon 

tn^  children  dt  most  bf  the  schools  assem- 


"iK6"  chapel  Viidr^^lhfe  ni^etiii^  "waii  l^eld 

-IftWt  the  ilc^v^sl  W6Wm&n  Halli'of  Surrey 

'  tfKap4l;  'AjpthUi''HAfl,6f  •t^tt«nIfam;'tV'. 

'M^i^f,  bf'M  lite^ftcle/Xonddh',  'aiid 

'  'i*!  fii^^ii;-  6^  Woic;  W^i^  siidda;^  scticiiirs. 

^'-^'-••A'iiridUiVg^Of  «(nidiy  8<*6ol  te^cK^i^as 
•hdia'iiitiife  I^^fctiWHall  adfoikilife'fforton 
=^'ttftfo'Cliii^n'^' ifl^H' J?(^mWi»i  to  hear 
^dWd  dlituiy  6  iJ#%i' ftyMr.''jblm"Miil',  on 
'  '**^b  ^oit^-attodttliceWthb -eM^^ciiblars 
^^WH)uif^yun%  s6lfa61s'if^^i^llc  i^sh^— 
''ffe'taiifeTiiitfitstinri'."*^  Mi-::ffi6'aa!«hey 
'  fa^tr^l  "kflmifc'ltedi;  Jtfl^  s<^!d*8  'dia^'fiot 
■liK^moiiblii4fe'6fHfik>d'oifiiW^'6(*vicb'ti^^ 

^'pteyiWd.<-'j:^eiSc<ybf' thib'  rid^t'be 

■ftrifeuiiii'th^f^ilfe'tliiril  'tii«iiyttf  tWj-'yftio- 

"iW^ta^  mf^  fh!)tn  sMio^  <^'t^atidky 
iAdrnlh^  'becaise  ^if^df^'dk^^  to 

^attetfd'6tiii>tel'^ci^i<fe''Wh^h'tb6'^od  Was 
"cfvei^r  ■Ot^^,-a^-,'ViFerri  fo^dV^ibirtikg 
^  t6  ^t^Mid  af  d^Vibe' t(f'iirdidi<M(Mng 

'i^^o  woi^:>'']td  i^Wd  tJh'^tf  kit^tSbn 

been'received  from  the  secretd^,     ''tMs'fidni^ttfeMaiitji?.     Wdtti^ttiifeiniHfefa- 
;,  stating  that  arrangements  are    ' ' titttihkrt^^iiiucH -'tb 'db' H^itfi 'ft: ' " ' Uii^,' n\ftt- 

withstatiditigf  't&iS  ihtfdtiB  tehdeicy  bt  the 
heai't,  it  was  true  that  the  young  people 
were  capable  of  being  interested  in  the 
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Intelligence. 


worship  of  God.  It  was  urged  by  ^mo». 
that  one  cause  of  so  many  young  people 
staying  away  from  chapel  Was  the  two  fUSt* 
tIccs,  school  and  ohapel,  being  too  long. 
That  would  hold  good  in  the  case  of  "^etj 
young  children — ^hence  the  need  of  a  sepa- 
rate service  for  them,  but  xtot  with  the 
elder  scholars.  There  had  been  some 
cases  where  the  managers  had  given  np 
the  morning  school  in  the  hope  of  doing 
more  good  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  every 
case  it  had  proved  a  failure,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  system  would  coiilinue  to  fail. 
There  were  other  causes  operating  more 
strongly  to  produce  the  «vil  they  desired 
to  retnove.  There  was  a  thirst  for  plea- 
sui^,  wUch  brought  about  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  numbers  to  enjoy 
themselves.  He  knew  of  no  way  of 
curing  this  other  than  by  making  the 
Mtrvioes  of '  tiw  school  and  chapel  more 
atitractive  a&d  usefiU  by  oonducting  Ihem 
in  a  winning  and  instructive  manner. 
Another  eanse  was  that  they  did  not  take 
Siiffioient  interest  in  the  scholars  when 
thfy  did  attend.  He  would  have  the 
children  whose  parents  attended  to  sit 
witk  their  parents,  and  pews  for  those 
-whose  parents  di4  not  ai^texid;  and  if  a 
little  inisrest  were  taken  in  the  scholars  by 
inducing,  or  helping  them  to  become  poe- 
•eoed  of  Bibles,  that  would  do  somet^iing 
towteds  remedying  the  .emL  .  Amongst 
otbelf' reaktns  for  the  negUgeaee  of  tiie 
elder'  scdioIaxB  he  mi^t  mantioa  what  he 
'  li^ieved  this  best  friends  of  the  young  felt 
I  detply^^^^  want  of  -adaptation  on  the  part 
•  ofthd  ministen  in  their  sermons  to  in- 
terest the  younger  portion,  of  their  con- 
fvegtttions. 

;  Aai  atnimated  diseussion  followed:  in  the 
cours&of  which  some  other  causes  of  non- 
ttttendanee  were  suggested,  such  as  home 
influences,  oocupati<Hi  in  the  week,  the 
.  theatiid,  aldiousesi  singing  saloons,  and 
bad  companions*  The  Bev*  B.  Boberts 
•aid  he  believed  that  mor^of  the  personal 
influence  of  teachers  was  wanted.  The 
conference  was  protracted  to  a  late  hour, 
and  was  ultimately  adjourned. 


\V-'  \  LEWEl, 

The  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  Lewem 
itiliott  was  Wdat  tdie  Cduhty-  Hail,  H^ 
day,  Nov.  !25.  3Ir.'  SUi^pUAi'  t^MuidMf 
as  a  deputation  frotn  the  Farttit'  8oaielgr, 
having  Tisited  the  Smday  sdutolsoit'lfae 
previous  day. 

Though  the  Mports  presented  froM  tho 
various  schools  on  the  whc^e  wera  aatii* 
factiory,  the  imxon  is  sot  floorisfaing)  and 
indeed  in  the  report  was  said  to  be  "rsa^ 
to  die."  The  Chairman^  Ber.  J.  FmntieBi 
having  expressed  an  opinion  that  '^thtae 
must  be  a  screw  loose  somewhere^Mfr. 
Shrimpton  in  his  addresa  replied  jtibsft  ho 
thought  there  were  two  screws  cfeeidad^ 
loose:  1st,  there  was  no  visitatiosi:  of  tfas 
schools;  find,  the  committee  only  mat  at 
rare  and  uncerlain  intervals.  Hie  urgei  s 
regular  amd  systematic  visitation  of  tbe 
schools,  an  extennon  of  the  uiiipB  to  tiM 
neighbouring  villages^  and  regular 'BMet- 
ings  of  the  committee  every  idt«nuid« 
month.  As  a  guarantee  that  they  woild 
readily  find  plefity  of  work  to  do,  he 
referred  to  several  facts  ;--not  oneof^ihe 
Dissenting  places  of  worship  of  the  tovn 
had  any  schoolroom,  the  prayer  mestiog 
was  thinly  attended,  these  were  BOpce- 
paration  classes^  nor  any.  disouasioBS.or 
meetings  ezc^t  the  annual  meetings  tad 
the  school  libraries  were  in  an  indi£fei«Dt 
condition. 

Bevs.  W.  Miller,  J%  Bate,  Messn* 
fViend,  Moore,  Ohild,  and  other  fnsnds, 
took  part  in  the  prccdedings.  '    ..r 

PLTMOUTD. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Plymouth 
Sujoday  School  Union  was  held  on  the 
2l8t  November,  at  the  schoolroom  in  oon- 
neotion  with  Norley  Chapel.  Mr.  Alfred 
Booker  took  the  chair.  The  secretaiy 
(Mr.  C.  Watt,  Junior)  read  the  report, 
which  stated  that  20  schools  were  com- 
prised in  the  union,  being  3  more  than 
last  year.  14>  of  these  were  in  the  town 
and  10  in  the  country.  In  the  town  schools 
there  were  397  teachers  and  3,794  scholars, 
and  in  the  country  schools  76  teachers  and 


.»i:r//..  I 


was  delightful,  not^ttvrtW34Hi|r 
i«i/^c«*    Pie4i^pp8e4,•ih^.^u§f^on 


IwtelUtfmee:-'^  '■■'• 
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Bp,  WJ?J%;,  ij^^held  in  ttie  United 
lj^^(^,  V^ioolp^.  Bey.  Mr.  Askew 
pip««ic|^p.,  TlM¥4BJ>ifMo9rm  his  addxeM^ 

9H8fgj?9M  Ac)t4«^?ii^p7  <^  e^Becting  pome 
u?9ip];f«cptep^  1^,  t|w,.  fchoolnQoms,  tbe 
>¥f94j  19f  i9ui(^  nM^  solujgl  iw^iiigUen, 
i^  a4^^^,|n^^}L,^QboQl  of  the. Union 
^8f0|i8, 9c,pf^4il|fippnQipl9  of  one  unifom 


(inoac«  of, e4iw«^PP«  P«i^i?iHlJWly     l^WP-rrrW ^B^*? P^ ttieoperationa <jt, tl^e 


iteaY*.*^  iBapi5Qy«a^iM»,,w  flip 
,tlKM)e  who  pso^f389(d4  tP  ^lijteQ^.iP 
M>fecul«r(t4u^«lipilt!  .A«(^W¥p^ 
ariien«iui8d90^«»^f7{^i^m<i 
ItAfveryrinwdi  Wftrp  JWPPI3ta«t 

li  to-.iimitrofferriAfvilWije^Hf^^t^ 
)idd:4»elietttfitbw^ain|^7^«n^  i 
w*ed>in  thecfiw497^oj»QPl.<i»r>ff6l-  ■ 
h^f^onf.iheyciwere  % jrivff  >^]^^* 

i Attended  Old;!. iiEl  AbfifxaftP^[m^> 
thoitgbt  the  noA'^en^An^iSfitr^i^ 

•  in-  Ahe^mc«rmnig:?w»P:  oWffi^iQltM 
dda40fro£the>tefi!(^rp.r.;P(?.tb^- ; 
Nt^e  teadiors  >pr6ie»t>t(v«^9Q^e . 
tn^  andi^  ftolwork  alteoll^  h7^  i 
iBu^Bymea  nioTiedUtbft^lkppfMiV^t ' 
ioersi  .iHBffe&^redfp>^l|^fi¥m  PP«^' 
bkiflunday  schoc3fiiS)i4  ^«i4<ed,.^ ; 
out  the  danger  of  allowing, t^ft ^qu- 
*b;%orld  to  loaa-tts  S»jre47«»lity ; 

,  thei^i^i^w  Wfod^«jid,^^i».a4- ; 
the  meeting.  I 

if "^  .'<)>/'•/'. f-r 

t 

lid  union  therO  ^H^/  <i^n  i'Ji^ik^s., 
iznents  "being  made  for  the'vfiftt^f, 
»tion  froni  the  lPai*rit'T96bi»tyi! 
iby  attended  on  Sattbrday  bVtoiifg,; 
d  November.  He  liiet  ^oiiid-ot 
abers  of  the  local  conainltte^.'-^Onj 
}wing  Sunday,  two  town  fiehddls, 
country  school  were  visited, "aid: 
>  be  in  many  respects  in  g^ood  WOrk- 
}r.  After  evening  service  a  united 
('  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  the 
rational  chapel.  The  £ev.  Mr. 
(resided.  On  Mondaj^  the  25th,  the 


Por^tt  ^e|^  ^  bom^.««4.«l)iQ^„aQ4,9f 
the  nBwwi^Jgr'mfi^  easiest  and  wa^i^ 
e^ofit./^^.il^  jtara^jQifig .  of  tbe,  y^w^iy. 
iSeivevfU  ptjherr  ipatt^  joi  Suxjyday  A^b^i.^ 
teiiwfcilfierft(t)ifn«d«WMeedjiin  '9^i^.,t)be 
^l|(ia^;i;i^,  ,.l|ieaW5P.fffW^.B;dflrg%  ??»■ 
glT^ve8,W<>P(a«]W^ptli««»*ff^  . 

'  r 'Biec^ti^"o<bnid&raiUe  «IEbrl.  haa>rl>eai 
'inttdeT:toi'>i^MnoitBte(i€hef  BoUozv.'BuadBy 
SriMOlUnieiiv^^wbiohluuB  ejasiadforflonia 
yidsb^  tfcM  ifl('jMtDle<tfaasi  «saiiiactivla^  utfe- 
^ftd  «rg«&{Bi(tfom'^  iTIies^Tsrions  -alfeibpts 
etflidSttiteftl^m  lail^e  gdtbeko&giof  sivptfr- 
^Inteiidetttlbj^tMehefe^'aD^  or^Mto,  moth&iig 
•mtkyToAdttttmB, > hAd  Jdn  >lj0th -iKofveoiber, 
'iiit  (tftwCknigreglictii^nal  IHaOii  Bih^^iwrifh 
/|teadLo/t*Elftdtiii^ap^Ji  BailowvtBtq.)!ilM- 

•intSttdint,  lUMmkb,  frn'tifaa^er,  <bMl)«es 
''^Ifi'eifgflgedf^thd  twoi&.p.n(Ser;i)elMiir6d 

•thM?  •  theittriiaHaad:'^eataf  laed  a^evetf^ 
tJS^Ihbtfth/seftfcdl^iiifltBiidtteiii,!  foto  IhUJiMltfi 
^dd^ie^an  hastah^'juEid  iBimaki^gl-^ffii^ 

etiides^jVEt^aaileDB/  bdvoatkm^^iraln  baMdion 

of  little  use.    Mr.  Williams,  theaMB^at^, 

44iditl»rAfb>  l^^'viatjIafiB^B^mdntlui/iago, 

(«f 'l^^.'CHraveictd^from-  <6h[^'&fmday>fiofaaol 

'  ^nkw  JBb>i!EioiMttRi;^78peatod  effiorlir  Wtte 

kad^iU^gOtltpfa  »Bdtnifg;  to  diwus^^Bic- 

'  '%teal^8l(i«Mire$  iii^t  rth^aaimttlfiEESeGl^  timftlg 

^^^'%li4  sdpifldifesa  (df  theriO(NiDa|iMeei^/.At 

'<1^  «few(e^«8kftidbBd^  df  tfae'l&ndrfioek 

Action  'with  goodTesnlCi^a^d;  preipeolkfbr 

the  coming  yett  aw  inoro'  olieering&  *  The 

number  of  schools  in  imion  ii  23y  contain* 

ing  422  teachers  and  4,706  scholars.    Mr. 

Henry  Lee,  o£  SaSiioid, 'w^o  ^«ja  ««dMi^'5 
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welcomed,  addressed  the  meeting  at  some 
length,  encouraging  the  teachers  to  ear- 
nestness, enterprise,  and  energy.  Eev.  J. 
Clough,  Eev.  E.  Mitchell,  Mr.  J,  B.  Par- 
kinson,  and  others,  also  spoke;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  enthusiastic  meeting  Mr. 
Williams  stated  that  the  committee  would 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  calling  a 
meeting  of  superintendents  and  teachers, 
to  elicit  their  opinions  on  many  subjects 
alluded  to  by  the  speakers. 

LEEDS. 

A  visit  has  been  paid  by  Mr.  Smither 
as  a  deputation  from  the  Sunday  School 
Union.  On  Saturday  evening,  7th  of  De- 
cember, he  met  the  committee  in  confer- 
ence on  the  influence  of  Sunday  schools  on 
the  attendance  at  public  worship.  On 
Sunday  morning  he  saw  two  of  the  largest 
schools.  In  the  afternoon,  twelve  scholars' 
services  were  held  in  as  many  places  of 
worship.  In  the  evening,  a  sermon  to 
teachers  was  preached  in  Belgrave  Chapel, 
by  Bev.  B.  M'AH,  after  which  there  was  a 
teachers'  prayer  meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  union  was 
held  on  Monday,  December  9th,  in  the 
schoolroom  of  the  East  Parade  Chapel. 
There  was  a  large  •  attendance.  Mr. 
Conyers  presided.  Bev.  E.  B.  Conder, 
Bev.  S.  S.  Barton,  and  others  spoke,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Smither,  the  deputation. 

Sunday  school  interests  seem  to  be  in 
a  healthy  state  in  this  town,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  union  are  marked  by  a 
fair  share  of  vigour  and  intelligence. 
Many  of  the  schoolrooms  are  underneath 
the  chapds,  and  although  they  pos- 
sess clasR*rooms,  and  tolerably  good  ac- 
commbdation,  they  have  necessarily  a  dark 
and  dull  appearance.  All  arrangements 
connected  with  the  anniversary  reflect 
much  credit  on  the  committee,  and  indeed 
all  the  machinery  of  the  union  is  excel- 
lent. 

eiuirsBosonoH. 

Sunday  School  Entertainment,  —  On 
Monday  evening,  December  2nd,  1867,.Mr. 


Hall  attended  from  London,  and  exhibited 
the  Sunday  School  Union  panorama  of  tho 
Arctic  Eegions,  in  the  Com  Exchange,  to 
the  Sunday  scholars  connected  with  the 
Independent  Chapel,  Caskgate  Street. 
Nearly  700  children  and  adults  were  pie- 
sent.  The  local  newspaper,  in  reporting 
the  above,  expresses  much  satisfaction,  and 
considers  that  "  the  Sunday  School  Union 
deserves  increased  support." 

FHILADBLFKIi.,  U.S. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death, 
on  11th  November,  of  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Packard,  who  was  for  more  than  forty  years 
editorial  secretary  of  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  and  who,  in  that  capacity, 
was  in  frequent  correspondence  with  the 
Sunday  School  Union  in  London.  We 
hope  to  give  in  our  next  number  some  ac- 
count of  his  useful  life  and  labours. 

GBELOXra. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr 
PErson,  secretary  of  the  Geelong  Sunday 
School  Union,  dated  26th  October,  in  which 
he  says : — "  Last  week  we  had  a  very  en- 
couraging quarterly  meetmg.  After  tea 
the  routine  business  was  quickly  disposed 
of,  and  we  listened  to  an  eloquent  and 
spirit-stirring  address  from  the  Bev.  A.  J. 
Campbell,  of  Geelong,  formerly  of  Melrose* 
It  was  a  thoroughly  practical  Sunday  school 
appeal,  and  we  all  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
I  am  trying  to  get  the  valuable  English 
practice  of  calling  the  old  scholars  together 
annually  established  here,  but  have  only 
succeeded  in  the  school  I  attend.  We  this 
week  held  the  third  meeting.  At  first  I 
experienced  considerable  opposition.  There 
was  much  shyness  at  the  commencement 
of  the  effdrt,  but  even  at  that  first  meeting 
there  was  sufficient  promise  of  success  to 
encourage  us.  On  the  second  occasion  the 
success  was  greater.  But  this  year's  meet- 
ing was  so  unequivocally  good  that  the 
series  may  now  be  considered  as  fair^^ 
established.  Several  of  the  former  scho- 
lars gave  short  but  very  pleasing  addresses^ 
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^  our  paator,  the  Bey.  W.  B.  Landells, 
»  deUghted. 

Ee8timomaI& 

^^(mdon. — On  15th  Wcrr.  the  teachers 
^d  friends  of  Spencer  Place  Sunday 
^^ool,  Goswell  Boad,  presented  to  Mr. 
^lUiAH   "KxES,    their  superintendefit, 

bandsome  Timepiece  as  a  mark  of  their 
tteem. 

Bristol, — On  11th  Nov.  the  teachers  of 
'Id  King  Street  Sunday  School  presented 


to  their  late  superintendent,  Mr.  Jambs 
Smith,  a  handsome  Timepiece  as  a  token 
of  their  high  esteem.  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
connected  with  the  school  for  thirty  years, 
but  has  lately  been  compelled  to  resign  the 
office  of  superintendent. 

Kyneton,  Victoria, — On  27th  July  the 
teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Kyneton 
Independent  Sunday  School  presented  to 
their  superintendent,  Mr.  Edwasd  Bals- 
wiir,  a  Wateh  and  Chain  as  a  mark  of 
their  esteem. 


Out  ®i)0etbator|[* 

^B  propose  to  take,  from  time  to  time^  a  general  survey  of  Sunday  school  woik, 
>ticing  points  of  interest,  importance,  or  encouragement,  indicating  any  symptoms  of 
arm,  and  endeavouring  to  discover  practical  lessons  £rom  what  may  be  passing 
oondus. 

The  conviction  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  a  higher  standard  than  has  prevailed 
itii  many  must  be  fixed  for  attainment  by  the  Sunday  school  teacher.  General 
location  has  during  the  past  twenty  years  been  greatly  advancing ;  this  advance  has 
len  very  apparent  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  progress  for  the  future  is  destined  to 
I  stiU.  more  vigorous.  The  cry  for  the  universal  and  efficient  instruction  of  youth  of  all 
isses  has  become  strong  and  wide.  Sunday  school  workers  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
is  arj,  foT  side  by  side  with  a  better  secular  education  there  must  go  a  better,  a  richeri 
fullOT,  a  more  attractive  religious  education.  The  speeches  made  at  some  of  the 
eetings  we  report  this  month  show  this  feeling ;  and  these  are  but  a  sample  of  what 
IS  been  said  and  written  in  numerous  quarters.  In  the  recent  discussion  by  the  secular 
td  religious  papers  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  remarks  and  the  Bev.  J.  Sweet's  pam- 
dei^  the  point  was  much  insisted  on  that  Sunday  schools  should  be  made  still  better 
an  th^  are, — that  the  teaching  should  be  still  more  earnest  and  interesting.  As  Mr. 
hartley  rightly  said  in  his  lecture  at  the  Simday  School  Union  in  November,  *'  the 
iHi  of  true  wisdom  is  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
jtitations;"  and  ''Sunday  school  instruction  is  becoming  more  intelligent,  more 
teresting,  and  better  adapted  to  the  production  of  spiritual  results." 
The  Bev.  Samuel  Thornton,  of  Birmingham,  has  suggested  in  a  local  paper  a  system 
'  periodic  examination  or  inspedaon  as  a  means  of  raising  ihe  standard  of  Sunday 
hool  instruction.  He  says,  ''Let  an  examination  scheme  be  framed,  including  a 
Btem.  of  pass  examination  by  graduated  standards,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  fax 
le  sdxolars  are  brought  up  to  a  reasonable  level  in  essential  religious  knowledge^ 
id  a  prize  scheme  for  affording  encouragmnent  to  thoughtful  and  studious  scholars, 
pedally  in  the  upper  classes  of  our  schools."  Such  a  scheme  would  no  doubt  be 
et  by  many  objections,  and  there  would  be  difficulties  in  carrying  it  out,  but  the  idea 
suggestive. 

Wb  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the  means  provided 
f  the  Sunday  School  Union,  at  its  head-quarters  at  No.  56,  Old  Bailey,  for  the 
ractlcal  and  efficient  assistance  of  teachers.  The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the 
IBBABY  and  BsADiNO  Boom.    A  large  number  of  teachers  sub^ctib^  X^^x^^.  \\.  S& 
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found  that  in  maaj  parti  of  the  meOf^invrm  within  eaij  mtet,  the  axiateuea 
of  suchalibruf  isnotknown.  There  is  a  CircnlatiDg  Library  of  3,700  Tolnme^ 
and  a  Refennca  Libnn?  of  nearly  1,000  Tohimea.  In  the  Catalogne  these  are  all 
elBsaified,  and  it  will  be  foond  that  8|)ecial  care  haa  b«ea  token  to  anp^lj  worka 
connected  with  Biblical  lUustratiaa  and  Critlcivm,  Education,  Eiatbr^  Eccled- 
aatical  Histor;,  Biography,  and  TraTela;  while  other  departments,  nfch.  as 
Science,  Natnrol  Theology,  Ethics,  *c.,  are  provided  for,  and  Tales  and  Ppetiy 
are  not  forgotten.  The  Beading  Boomir  -ars  SpaoioM,  there  being  a  separate  Toom 
for  tadiee.  The  leading  religions  newipapBrSi'ntany  monthly  magaiinee,  aiid  the 
quarterly  reviews  are  take^  .and  apery  &ciUty  is  afforded  for  the  comfort  of  the 
SQbsoribsrB.  The  whole,  of  these  adroktages  are-  olfered  at  a  merely  no'mins] 
sabscripUon  of  on)  shilling  par  annum.  All  mlnlsttn,  ciffieeTs;  tsatfters,  aeuiar 
scholars  (the  latter  being  abore  sixteen  years  of  age),  connected  with  ich<Mb 
belonging  to  either  of  the  MetropoUtan  AniiliarieB,  or  contttry  UnlonB,' «» 
eligible  for  membershipk  .  Forms  of  admittance  and  other  inlbnnation  ein  he  had 
at  theLlbraiy,  which  isopsn,  daily  from  three  to  ten  o'dack  p.u. '  8ilpbrUt«n- 
de^ta would  do  well  to.payansit  to  the libraiy,  join  it  th«iD»di'iE^'aM4ii^ 
their  te^cfears  to  do  likewiw. ,  ;...':■-,.    !-.■-.■. j 

Attai;hed  to  the  Libraiy.tbpte  ia  aBiuiCACUTmBSiL.,  This  waa  eat^blidija 
by  th«  Committee  far  tbepnrpose.of.eoll^Qtingw^clesjind  speclnuDa  iOaatialiTe 
o^  thes^red  Scriptareg, ,  A^lready  a  coueidqi^ble  variety  haaiibeen  got 'tA^flrfr,' 
bnt  the  w;ork  of  collection  ii^  necessarily  slpw.  Any  inianmHon  oi  ibggMtitnii, 
and,  ^l^ove  all,  any  contributions,  will  be  thasthllly  ncetved.  It  is  ihapaH  IM 
.ttii^  Mu^um  will  in  .time  be  ml  important  and  extennvi^  "  •*  f'  -'  "ItrwrttUg 
4epOMtoiy  of  Biblical  jtlnstration.  ^  :..■.■■         ■      '  '■''■■'-'  '■ '' 

aiieanWrul  and.carefnlly  executed  MoBBt^of  the  TABRRHAOMi««ibibit»dft«i" 
with  eiplaAatory  lectnre,  on  the  second  Monday  evening  in.  ave^-auHitl^  <'t9A' 
mjidel  is  constructed  throughont  on  an  exa(!t  soalei^f  oneipclito  thalcvbitilMid 

iftwuld  ba'Beeii  by  all  tftacheM  and  older  pchplars.  |  ■,:,■]  'i.>  .y.- 

■ite  TkaikiNg'  Class,  commenced  ten  years  ago,  nicets  in  tho  Ijectvie  HJl 
e^iT''WtdQesdalyeTeQiiig  tWougbOlit  the  year.  3'o  charga iamade.  Toadhen 
Hoi  itmlor  itfibVara'  are  'always  welcomed,  and  nil!  fiod  it  to  t^eii  odvatitsge  to 
attSfid".  ■ '  idsidlB  oh  the  siibject'g  for  the  followiD;;  Sunday  are  taught  to  elnssei 
dt"*hlla?erit'this  fiirms  tlio  cihief  Faaturo  of  tlio  class.  Once  a  month  a  "Preps- 
latiin  Ollis"  isBDnibcted,  and  Occasionally  there  are  Outline  Lasaons,  Address* 
to  CMdreD^  HBadings,  Leelurw,  a!i;.,  all  more'  or  lass  bearing  m  the  ciuTCTit 
Lessens/ 1  It  ii'-ai  matter  of  tliaukliiliiGSE  fo  know  that  the  example  pnt  forth 
he^'an^M  'I(ita^*porBetGred  in,'  hnii  beeil  followed  by  sonia  ni  the  Metropolitan 
Aniiliariea' anb  Oduntry  UniODR,' and'  Ihflf  there  are  bosidos  several,  such  rinssag 
toJMifottBdiooiitiected'wtttb'iDdiTidital  Smub^r Shoals  in  London  and  the  pro- 
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In  readiig  history  we  often  observe  how  stem  and  cold  the  great  men 
seem;  how  easily  we  can  label  each  character,— -one  "cruel,"  another 
"  ambitions,"  a  third  "  merciful,"  and  so  on ;  but  all  is  changed  when  we 
read  biographies  of  the  saone  people.  There  we  find  records  of  their 
household  Hves,  their  friendahipa,  and  their  prejudices ;  and  we  learn 
that  each  character  was  a  strangle  human  enigma,  wherein  virtue  some- 
times may  be  mistaken  for  vice,  aKid«  vice  for  virtue.  Thus  we  see  the 
man  through  the  mask;  of  the  monarch,  the  general,  or  the  statesman, — a 
revelation  often  hindered  by  lapse  of  time  and  difference  of  circumstance. 

So  we  are  prone  to  forget  that  the  men  of  the  Bible  were  of  pre- 
cisely thp  saane  humanity  as  ourselves.  We  study  their  stories,  and 
strive  to  gather  warnings  and  examples  therefrom,  and  yet  we  often  fail 
in  due  reflection  on  &cts  which  shed  light  on  their  spiritual  history. 
This  costs  us  much  profit  and  consolation.  It  makes  the  same  difference  as 
there  is  between  a  man  and  his  portrait.  In  both  the  features  are  alike ; 
but  in  the  picture  the  soul  is  not  there  to  stamp  them  on  our  memories. 

Let  ufl  begiiir  this  New  Year  tide,  to  try  and  get  a  little  nearer  to 
those  whose  woi'ds  and  ways  have  been  our  familiar  blessings  firom  our 
very  cradles.  We  caiinot  learn  anything  more  about  them.  We  know 
exactly  wliafc  they  said  and  didl  But  by  a  little  quiet  study  of  these 
sayings  and  actions  perhaps  we  shall  better  understand  how  they  felt> 
and  what  they  suffered.  And  with  whom  can  we  better  begin  than  with 
that  great  lawgiver  who  led  Gk)d's  chosen  people  out  of  Egypt's  bondage, 
through  the  temptations  and  snares  of  the  wilderness,  towards  the  rest 
of  the  promised  land  ? 

Moses  had  a  strange  6hildhood.  Educated  in  Pharaoh's  palace  as  the 
son  of  that  king's  daughter,  yet  he  had  doubtless  soon  learned  his  true 
^elation  to  his  Hebrew  nurse.  The  princess's  command  was,  "  Take  this 
cha4,  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages."  And  the 
record  i5oes  on,  "  Aiid  the  woman  took  the  child,  and  nursed  it.  And  the 
child  grew,  and  she  brought  him  unto  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  he  became 
her  son."  ^rom  this  we  are  surely  justified  in  the  belief  that  though 
from  the  first  under  the  protection  of  the  royal  lady,  Moses  continued  in 
his  mother's  house  until  the  time  came  when  he  needed  other  govemanoe 
than  her  tender  care.  Under  these  circumstances  he  might  have  seen 
much  of  his  own  people  and  their  sufferings ;  and  though  then  perhaps 
too  young  to  understand  what  he  saw,  the  memory  was  likely  to  remain, 
until  his  mind  was  grown.  And  on  noble  minds  no  sufferings  make 
such  impression  as  those  which  a  merciful  Providence  has  been  pleas^ 
in  a  special  manner  to  avert  from  themselves.  To  such  their  own  im- 
munity  seems  almost  an  injustice  to  others ;  and  though  too  wise  to 
question  the  will  of  God,  and  ask,  "  Why  am  I  spared  and  these  afflicted  P  " 
they  constantly  watch  for  any  opportunity  to  extend  the  bleaaixv^  ^Jmtj 


-i6  MoKf. 

have  received.  Sometimes  they  ttrc  only  too  ardent.  They  cannot  wait 
God's  time;  and  if  He  make  no  tuning  for  their  seal,  they  strive  to 
make  one  themselves.  It  ends  in  diBaatroos  fiulore, — they  "  do  evil  that 
good  may  come;"  thegooddeesBot£ilkiw,biit  the  eril  remains,  and  they 
retire  disheartened  ajid  disgoBtod.  Poasibly  their  r«sh  attempt  to  aid  seems 
positively  to  injure  the  caoas'lihey  b&ve  at  hemt.     It  wafa  so  with  Moses. 

Among  all  ti>e  afitiremente  of  the  roytd  hcrnsehold  hfe  did  not  forget 
hia  brethren,  lliey  had  nothing  pleasant  to  attract  hgn.  but  much  to 
gfive  liim  pain.  He  went  among  ttiem  and  "looked  on  their  bnrdene," 
till,  f!i\  a  certain  dayi  "  hn  spied  tm  E^ptian  smiting  an  Hebrew,  one  of 
his  brethren."  IThen  wa  are  t<dd,  "  He  looked  this  way  aad  th^  way, 
ivnd  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  man,  he  slew  the  Egyptian,  and  hid 
him  in  the  sand."  ^  ,  . ; 

Such  was  the  &«t  Bttampt  of  the  fotnre  leader  of  Israel.  L.istening 
to  tlie  impulses  of  his  own  heart,  he  stained  himself  with  a  petty  indi- 
vidual TCngeauoe  which  he  had  not  ooarage  to  reveal.  It  seemed  but )» 
^fiorry  iBDtranQsinto  pnbhc  hfe.  Foeeibl^  ICoses  regretted  it  directly,  it 
■wed  donej  hnt  the  past  ia  irretrievable.  Even  God  ;iever  alters  that. 
^  leaves  oiir' sins  and  fiulnres  jnst  where  they  are,  only  He  can  maW 
theni  finger-posts  to  goodness  and  triomph ;  or  He  can  tnm  them  into 
plummets  whpreiiy  wo  can  measnre  our  own  weakness  and  wickedness. 
We  are  like  silly  rhiidren,  iffld  fancy  we  can  run  before  we  cwt  walk ; 
bnt  after  the  first  fall  we  are  willing  to  ait  still  and  wait  till  our  parents 
Jead  US  forth.  And  for  our  comiiMt  let  na  remember  that  we  are  not 
iarthest  irciia  God  when  some  manifold  transgression  has  made  onr 
iearts  humble  and  tender  with  a  senae  of  unworthiness.  "We  are 
fiirthest  h-oin  Him  when  we  daie  to  approach  Him  with  thp  vain  confi- 
dence of  self-rightetiusneBB. 

The  very  next  day  we  find  Moses  intecfering  between  two  quarrdaome 
Hebrews ;  and  in  thifl  deed  of  mercy  he  received  a  sting  ft>r  his  own 
rash  ang^.  One'  of .  the  combatants  turned  to  him  with  a  tannt, — 
"Who  made  theea.prkice  and  a  judge  .over  usP  intendeet  thou  to  kill 
me,  as  thou  kiJledst  the  Egyptian  P  "  His  hidden  vengeance  stood  tt- 
■  vealed  before  the  nation ;  and  tie  very  people  on  whose  behalf  h^.^W* 
acted  were  the  first  to  tnm  and  rend  him.  The  Bible  tells  uh  nothing 
of  his  feelings  except  that  he  "feared."  It  is  always  singularly,  silent 
respectuig  feeUnge.  Perhaps  it  leaves  Uiis  blank  to  be  ■fiH'^  ^J  the  «c- 
peiioioe  of  our  own  hearts.  Bat  who  oan  donbt  that  to  his  fear  waa 
joined  a  sickening  weariness  and  (Usguet  at  the  world's  ingratitude  ? 
Perhaps,  as  he  mused  over  the  slam  man,  he  had  thought,  "  However  the 
Egyptians  may  blame  me  for  this,  at  least  the  Israelites  will  love  me, 
and  keep  on  my  side."  What  a  mistake !  Slavery  is  no  school  ,for  love 
or  gratitude,  whether  it  he  the  outward  slavery  of  oppression  and  bonds, 
or  the  inward  slavery  of  sin.  No  patriot,  no  labourer  for  his  fellow- 
men— whether  in  mistaken  zeal  or  wise  patience— need  hope  any  eaJ^hly 
reward  but  insult  and  misunderstanding  and  a  grave.  A  pity  for  those 
who  offcr  him  such  coin,  but  no  injustice  to  him,  for  nothing  can  repay 
»,  li&'a  devotion.     Iffone  but  God  has  wi^es  meet  for  His  servants. 


Moses.  'JfT 
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,'    r.  .,       .    IiDve,  and  life,  uul  csV  tbaughtaj  eguahl^  »■  wfont's  brealb. 
,  ind  liree  fast  fritmdsj  mere  euro  thw  tl+J  or  04^'.— 
S'lfoaeff,  Ma  Xfk^,  and  the  angel  Degili." 

And  the  tertriin^ion  of  WoSfeS'  efforts"  tn  his  oirn  leTD  and  Btrength 
Waa  fcliat  Pharaijli'B  anger  was  ronsed,  an3  tte  yotmg  man  fled  awaj- 
into  tbe  land  of  Midian ;  and,  dotiWeBB,  tiie  I^raalHeci  enflered  the  more 
for  his  nishneea.  £at  God  was  ii^tchmg  over  him,  and  bringing  good 
qnt  of  the  misery  that  could  not  "te  undone;  itoBea'  endden  vengeance, 
disaetrous  in  every  other  sense,'  cut  him, '  qff  from  royal  favour  and  the 
temptations  attending  thereon.  It  would  fiave  been  very  hard  to  resign. 
Hq  wbh  'spared  the  fetruggle.  Tt'^a  takeh'from'bim.  He  was  stripped 
ioi  the  inBignia  of  rank  and  magnificence.  'Henceforth,  a  helpless  exile 
from  a'paiion  itself  malaved  anfl  hbmelesa,  l^  could  trust  in  no  power 
bat  God's. 

A  stranger  in  the  strange  land  of  Midian,  he  sat  down  by  a  well, — 
one  of  those  wells  so  importtmt  in  the  Bast,  the  centre  of  the  village 
life,  where  acquaintances  meet  and  chatt«r,  where  petty  civilitiea  pass, 
and  petty  rudenesses  too ;  for  when  Moses  saw  a  pleasant  troop  of  seven 
Bietere  maw  near  to  get  water  for  their  ikther's  sheep,  he  fbund  that  the 
shepherds  drove  tham  away.  The  champion  heart  of  the  exile  would 
not  endure  this.  "  Moses  stood  up  and  helped  them,  and  watered  their 
flock."  Some  who  have  hoped  to  do  much,  whefi  disappointed' are  too 
Bullen  to  flo  wiat  Ifliey  can.  'And  so  they '  cut  th^inselves  off  from  all 
(dnnees  of  ever  accomplialiing  any  good  work ;  'but  -these  are  they  who 
have' not  m  Ihom'the  capabilities  of  gjreathess.'but  only  the  puny  longing 
Jbr  the  raised  stage  whereon  men  ioay  niaik:  4nd  praise  them ;  for  truly  - 
lie  deliverer  of  a  nation  is  no'  greater  than  'the  delivei-er  of  a  single 
cbilfl,  but  whichever  work  we'  find  before  lis,  that  is  ours  to  do.  Hay, 
perchance;  that  good  deed  is  greatest  which  is  done  where  there  is  no 
possibility  of  applause.  It  ie  written,  ''  Seelcest  th6n  great  thingsP  seek  • 
them  not;'"Tiw,TFlierefhonal't,onlylivewisely,Uve  diligetftly.  '.  .  . 
Is  a  thing  nothing  becanse'the  morning  papers  tave  not' mentioned  itP 
or  can  a  nothing  he  made  something  hj*  never  so  much  babbling  of  it 
there  ?  Far  better  that  no  morning  or  evMiing  newspaper  mentioned 
it  i  that  flie  right  hand  knew  not  what  the  left  was  doing.  Let  us  do 
just  what  we  can,  be  it  ever  so  little.  It  will  suffice  if  we  are  never 
called  to  more.  At  the  same  time,  a  diligent  walk  in  the  shady  path  of 
homehest  dnty  often  leads  into  broader  fields,  which  are  only  better  if 
onr  humility  and  self-denial  widen  as  well  as  our  duties, 

Moses'  kindly  courtesy  won  him  friends,  a  home,  and  a  wife;  and  he 
who  had  had  anch  hopes  and  dreams  settled  down  in  the  strange 
conntry,  a  shepherd  among  his  sheep.     "We  must  enAeo^OTtt  W>  Te«&wi 
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hid  ttjiiipkte' 8ipftkiyn'ftt)m'hi8'&ttin^,i  attd  f^^  ^t&^^adb^ted  bradl'of 
liifa'riaMoJi'.  N^thfer  nfe^w^  'nor  pedpte  trfcielled  iir  thdi^'Ja^':  Tb»Bef 
mtidt' Have  b^n  years!  of  uttei^  blank  bO  for  bS'iJitercotir8^'wM''Brgj?»ptJ 
K^t-^jreats  filled  wi%h' liothii^g  but ■  ocrtwmon  oarfts and' iiibpleliottBehold 
ifltottcfiis:  ^ '  We '  cati '  ataarcely'  suppose '  thiWj  Moses '  ^^ven  kubw  'how^.  '^iiiKfc 
pWKjeteS-^^rf*  tfanei  th^  king  of  Egypt  Ldied : '  ttnd  ilk'  childl^h'lof  vl^a«l 
siglied '  liy  t^Asotl  o^  the'  boMfe^e ,- "' '  btit '  fdr' all  that  "  God  heaifdi  tbeair 
gi!^6aii'rng,  ^ahd  Godi  teineidfber^ed  His  coVenttiit  with  Abrakadb,  -intli 
fttfertic;  £tod !  With  Aucob.  Ahd  God  looked  upon*  the'  ctiildrdil '  of '  istaM'I 
dnid  Gbd  l^d'i^ispejcft'tato^to  Xh^m."  H^  knew  He"  had' plaoM  their  fibture 
l^e!f>iri't*ie  best  sdhoolfoi^  greatness:!      '      '       ^   •'  •     ;'   -     i  ''I 
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"  'Ti«  not  in  battles  thut  from  youth  we  train          ^  ^  ^ 

'     1?he  governor  who  muist  be'wue  and  good;        '  '  ,    '   . 

'  '"Vd'te'^ape^  withthestermiMsdf'th^  W^^^^          ^'  '*'       "  :'' 

-""  iriroughts  mdtherly,  and  riieek  as'tiWnanhvkid.--'  '  '    .    .  r      h 

it^ddoni  doth  hve  With  children  !rotfad  hfe*  kneed|  '  '    ■ '  ' '    :  i     h  ; 

-  i  •  - 1  Bdokit,  ieisUrer/  perft^ct  freedomi,  and  iihcl  talk '.  : '  <  n  .  /  .    i !  ^  u  J  ' ,  .^. 

"   Mda  bolda  withweek'dajXQaninjtbehourlJr' wiilkn!  imu..!    /tt] 
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AqskD'  fik<5t  'iu'ibomeischciols  is  th^f  ladk  of  thfe  gifb  dfjiprayei^  in'<the 
teaoh^sj  »wd/  thev/litbl6  •  ihterebfe  ■  seeriun^ly ^felt'iby  the'  < philijreii  i  ili<  rth)e 

H^p^in^'and  cftOfiiiig  prayei^;     Who  has  MOtwitnessed^th^  liatlefesnisss 

4ittd%kfi0ttie  'riBStraint,'  fioid  tihe  rtistling  soti^  frdmi'hTiiidj^edB  of  little 
fe»t^  «!M  vdicfes^ '  Mtomediately  aft?er  the  utterasjisee  isf  i^he/^mki, ;  k&  if  ithat 

-wet^thein^it  welookne'wctr'dP-  '•''*  "• '  ^  "  "^•.;■-  ..!^  ..1  v/-  l-ii-v^/  -r/r 
"J  Ifl^thiy  -resl^ebinesfi  the  Milt  of  theohiMren^iOr  of!'the(tea€^'ers^>«?>f.'of 
iJheleaderof  the  priyir,  Or  of  all  coinJbined?  ^'^i  n  '  I  .  .u  v^:-  '•  ^^ 
'!>:  Whilst  oonceding'  fthd  fact  of  infantile  depravity,  we  w<i^<i^^^*^^^*^^ 
the^iadilfep^nbe  ulludddito  may  Hot  sometimes  be  in<irea^  ^  tfeeTt^^a* 
VJr disbipl4ne'^^  ^ The*  leadfelp  of  the  prayer  'sometaiiie*  letoiriiiaeiiceB  Ma^up« 
jKliettiAon' before  ^et^erylbeacfcer  ^ha^  seotired  the  perfe^jt- ifltiHiJess  iand 
proper  attitude  of  every  child  in  his  class.  Now  such  a  scene  ^con?- 
fiaibn  xfe^l^  frqm  the  youtWl  mind  all  thoi^ghts  of  ^tihe  greatn^afe  of 
God,  and  of  th»  iblemmty  of  prayer.  Moreover^  it  may'  be  aaked,  if  wp 
•Clrix't?nt^a<?hia3^wqllias  t^aohbyesample;  what  must  be  the  eflEeetxrf^  seeing 
one  or  more  teachers  or  ofl&cers  whispering  J  oii»»cprting;  fbookfl^^ior  iwaikl- 
^iilg:  fticroeii  th^ '  Sdhoo^oom  during  the  devqtioiU,! '  -  serri<»i  p  Children 
dbWertiiig i  these  $ai6miiilies^wili^prove  'severej  crities,  ^.ndowiii  ♦^bfeRdd  their 
bW^ to' shoot' 'tHtJijr  ft««jfw»,  even  batter  wordsv-fchftt  th^^ythay  «bioofc'S^ 


tc«):g(l6  a)ai^itoa4>ille^0r  $^mii^Ei<e^  more.  ,,Th«re< is, xk>: noise  iaVJl^okt^ 
ifc  4is4iir^«^  /hc^,  e¥«a  jonv-  (neighboiv  j  i  it  is>  mosit  pew^^tiog ;  rt,  tuar^p 
^"srerjjr.>wftjt,';l^  therie -ist  .hq .esjMji,p©  firom  i^*  :Wh^»  ISPBA^kj^cj  eye  ; k9^ 
BQany,  a,  ifef^cbef  !t  .  In  sanotuau?y  i  servio^,  duq  B^ok  ey^ .  may  be.  fastiep;f4 
on,  fifly  ohildr6ti,iandikei3p  tliQm^ll  9tiU.i  Kcm"  m^ed  it  b^.fl»;  dagger, ^f9» 
ihsiH  tifeirfca(teTTQr  toi  ward  Qff' the  jy^on  and  tig^r,  hv^  ain  eye  tbat  ha$,  Jfcft. 
Fry'/s  "(ioofcoJfAove/'jandwJAkes  yotii  feeli  ,tjie  greater  power  of,  gentl^n^SiS, 
Whj< ehQuld  #)i  iftany  .teao^:^eii8,.  then,,  close;  their  eye^.  during  pp%yer„,%ml 
sfcftndi&i?fc«(JS2;rfithe  childireiam  forgetting  {the  poweir  of  ^n  leyg)  njeeti^ian  ley^? 
But  is  there  nothing  in  the  prayer  itself  that. piay  accQijint, fop, )t|;i^ 
little  interest  felt  by  the  children ?  .,  ,      .  i 

1.  Is  not  the  pr^y^r{'^9M#j'Wi,9,9^^^  ^^  ^  prayer 
mill?  Does  it  not  ,^jpfi;e?:.,the.  ^9]^  %^  ^ip  ^^  good 
desires,  causing.. th,^,,.j(^ili^^.t9,^hi:iftk  .ft-ow..,it?,  ii^9*i^ing  can  reach  a 
heart  but  a  he^rt^u^Tbe:  SpifWt  ;ne,ver.i»di;t^S!ta  h,en.rtless  prayer.  One 
Sabbath  evening.! a <&tiier:.  Joi^t^idowni with  his. household  in  family 
prayer,  and  toubhed' with -the  «igiit"'of  twoi'dearHttte^ones  by  his  side, 
his  prayer  became^  tmtlfeu^y  tfendepioiid  fferveiitj"  soon  was  heard  a 
sobbing;  itwa.^^h'mi\&Mkrt^d^^)fif)A!mit^^^                           earnestness. 

2.  The  language  used  is  o^^ii  '^firstiit4blR'  '^Wfe^  remember  having 
read  a  book  for  the  young,  in  which  the  writer  went  out  of  his  way  to 
find  hard  words,  and  put  at  the  bottoiii  Of  the  pages  foot-notes  explana- 
tory of  them !  Yery  recently  a  friend  heard  a  village  preacher  state 
that  <*  8i#jr^8;*tt)nl?0;i*haM3,  l0t^^tildidtecl/<m\  lioHfl I '  Hk^  WrOtii  word 
conceals  the  idea,  and  misrepresents  it.  "The  preacher  sought  to  find 
out  acceptable  word's/'*^ and  so  will  the  pidiis,  eaucated  teacher.  What 
aifmodeliiof/swpaplicitijrjs  tl»  I^ordls! Prayer!  Gret  theiri^titv^ordrand-pi^Lt 
ibtinithoi  right!  place,  ^(yctuiwilsjxribbe  diildrento  fbUo(w  itu  youjc  pray0i:i4t.^ 
'^dv^Simi^  prayleyg^  are //tedious.. jbeoauisie  of  theif  le«igtih.  ir/.Thentoijg 
pbnajte^iV  4l»  ihe  ptilpit  is  mot  so  inying  to  the  ipatienoe  as  the  longl  pra^yip 
im  fii^  s<^Qolt ! .  /Wiihout  sayingr (how  many  «iinutesi  ■  ahould  be  i^Uf^ii^ 
we  would  say  to  the  teacher,  *'  Let  thy  Wdpds/.be.feW.'/?  Ol^eUi^shoiTt 
pT!t^)> iO^tems  \xa:<^e'Ahmki\si  1^  ';Ifl  ydu  would  iaayaUi< that  is 
necessary  in  a  few  minutes, 4^aam  Ifco  LElVJEl',oira  all  that  i^  irrelet.anifc,')?fU 
■fin^ wopds[)  fell  vpepaoioalities-^  tXL  .toaamerisms^.  idll .  bits,  oft  sepmoiiiii^gr  all 
iaplaiMteo^fa,iall^joon«luaionabttt.  Kane,  all  vain  repjetitions  of  Crod'$,»iiaml5fe 
-rftasr^fifr^€a5ampleythje4istrea5angly.fpeq«Uent  utterance  the  ?w^oprdiPbf**'iO 
Qod^a  <  tTMei the  pitun^gnhooky t^nd  cut-  dSS.  redundanoes— those  d^iudj^jjB^ 

;■■>  3aetttihet5rords  be'9itapl©,lth^Nsent(enc^s'£(hopti  aaald  separated  try  (ftUgWi 
paitoeijotifflA  otheiw.  mayi  not ,9o\^  listen,  buti  follow?  ia' -the  jprayejrM  ;  ,] k)  r  > 
iiniAs^l^T&^iSFe  aeiveral  prayeirB/o^itfu5/Sahbat/b4;the!  tOpics^  may  beIdi^|ffir 
■b\UJ9d'trathdI^.tha»l^epeat(ed,^^I!r•L■•■i'..■  •;  .-:•). if]-,  '.o  vv..'!  >?- ..  ••'!(«  JO  HK> 
:i  ♦^(([The  iiifttter  ofi.thdiipraj'ier.is  sometime!*  iWfikSiuitable^!  In  pjrajjiRg 
^ith  fxhildreti^  only  .a9-w®;iBxpiress.,THEiBr  jwAots^^  wtUl' they  join  iniji)^  sii(^- 
]Daicl»tiKiii.'^.etBroper  alliisioiws  to  ohiidreai'fl  i^oroowa  wiiil'touGh  ;a,,^hwd- 
We  should  make  a  confession  of  sin,  but  takeicar©  iiot^  ohftcgj^  cbc^^s^!^ 


Bfi       **I  used  tChUkeiJSinging  wh$n  nt  ib^  JSy>mi(Xif<  School^** 

with  particalar  eis^  oS  wJbukjh  .iheyr  aare  w^,  giulty..  l^o  sojxm-QQnfowfmB 
there  oan  be,  no.  reaponse,  and  often  will  there  be  awakened  thp  feeli^ 
of  false  accusation.  The  writer  was  once  in  a  court  of  justice,  when  a 
person,  wishing  to  help  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  made  the  following  slip : — 
**  Possibly  he  may  occasionally  be  the  worse  for  drink,  of  whidi  sin  we 
are  all  guilty  I  "  and  a  voice  was  soon  heard  in  the  court, — **  Please  to 
speak. for  yourself,"  So  allude  to  children  s  faults  as  to  awaken  the 
resp)onse,  "  Remember  not  the  sins  of  my  youth." 

How  masij  errors  in  public  prayer  would  be  avoided  if  th&  leader  of 
prayer  rose,  not  to  say  something,  but  because  he  had  something  to  say, 
Afid  how  can  this  something  be  known  and  felt  so  well  as  by  rehearsing 
his  prayer,  so  to  speak,  first  in  his  own  closet  P  Such  a  preparation/ would 
make  him  feel  his  solemn  responsibUity,  and  deepen  his  humiHty. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  might  well  be  made  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion at  a  teachers'  meeting. 

The  want  of  space  forbids  any  remarks  on  teachers'  prayer  meetings, 
».  subject  to  which  the  writer  attaches  great  importance,  and  on  which 
h»  has  offered  suggestions  in  his  work  on  "  PubUc  Worship."  He  may, 
however,  suggest  that  at  every  prayer  meeting  it  should  be  kaaowB, 
before  the  hymn  is  given  ont^  who  is  going  to  lead  the  prayer. 

What  a  time  of  refreshing  to  the  Sunday  sohool  will  it  be  when  the 
opening  prayer  shall  be  so  valued  that  every  teacher  and  every  child 
shall  strive  to  be  in  time  to  join  in  it  I 


"I  USED  TO  LIKE  SUsTGING  WHEN  AT  TSE 

SUNDAY   SCHOOL." 

BY   THE    EEV.    P.    B.    POWBB,   M.A. 

"  I  PIND  it  a  good  plan,  when  visiting  the  sick  and  dying,  to  sing  a 
hymn  softly.  It  generally  seems  to  prepare  them  for  the  message  T5f 
the  gospel.  Often  is  it  my  lot  to  be  encouraged  in  the  practice  by 
such  expressions  as  the  following : — *  What  a  beautiful  hymn ! '  *  Thank 
you  for  singing  that.*  *  Will  you  sing  that  hymn  you  sung  to  me  some 
time  ago  ? '  '  Come,  sing  to  me  of  heaven  when  I  am  about  to  die.' 
*  I  used  to  like  singing  at  the  Sunday  school.'  " 

Thus  writes  a  City  missionary  in  his  journal,  in  the  December 
number  of  the  magazine  published  by  the  City  Mission  Society,  and  this 
last  sentence  is  one  which  the  Sunday  sohool  teacher  may  make  his  own. 

Remember  that  it  is  no  mere  fancy,  it  is  a  word  really  spoken;  and 
in  it  is  a  living  breath,  a  heart-breath — a  living  breath  when  breath  is 
about  to  cease,  a  heart-breath  when  the  heart  is  perhaps  about  to  be 
stilled  for  ever.  There  are  here  the  germs  of  some  thoughts  which 
will  doubtless  wake  up  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  many  a  Sunday  school 
teacher*    ■ 


Thte  islayiit]^4s  -fete  iiMi*e»- ptrtWsrfihl  if  lee- take  a  gktticef ^tti?  tti^iteigli^ 
botcrhood  in'  •w'hlch  yre  find  it*  iitterfedv     Herd  is  w  defiRsriptio*  of  iH'^aai.  • 


■  -  ii.i 


" The  vast  i)»aJK]nty ^e  st^l  in  the  iaiid  of  jEg7pt»  jn. the  gallpf  bittemefspi  aiid,^^.|^ 
bonds  of  ijodquity.  And  like  the  sov  which  seema  to  enjoy  a  wallow  in  t^e  mire,  so -do 
some  of  them  enjoy  '  the  hole  of  the  pit,  and  the  miry  clay/  hecatise,  being  blmded  by 
the  god  of  this  world,  they  are  not  aware  of*  their  horrible  position.  It'  is  tod  true  tl^t 
drunkenness,  idleness,  profligacy,  and  indecency  stm  eidstr  a  huncKfodr'  B%ns  'of  'wWth 
shock  the  sight  and  hearing.  .  .  >  i     , 

"Ne^ect  is  the  word  which  may  be  feuztd  in  huge^  bdd,  block,  wMmibW  ietkrs, 
posted  up-  everywhere  avound  on  the  dilapidated  waHs,  in-  the  rag^stuflec^  disft-enenuitad 
vindows,  on  the  battered  doors  and  sickety  shutters  (untouched  by  the.painAier'B  bmtfh 
fox  many  a  departed  year),  in  rotting  woodwork  and  rusty  broken  iixmwo]:;k|iia  HfB 
stinking  refiue  and  varied  rubbish  strewn  over  the  road  and  choking  thagut^irs,  ijfi^th^ 
broken  flagstones  and  in  the  uneven,  dilapidated  road.  It  is  only  a.  single  word,  but  it 
is  more  deeply  significant,  more  terribly  instructive,  perhaps,  than  att  these  more 
offensive  signs  put  together.  Neglect  may  be  read  everywhere,  from  the  diunp^' Un- 
healthy, ceHar-like  kitchens  of  the  rickety  dwellilngs,  some  of  which  are  onT;f  preserved 
erect  by  huge  beams  stretched  aorow  from  one  end  to  the  other,  to  the  miserkbld  little 
alfbics  more  than  half  concealisd  behind  their  crumbling  and  brdcoi'parapeti^  The  tyittot 
Ife^eell  holds  s\f^y  in  the  district  crowded  with  a  coarse^  repulfldre  kindi  of  humanlill, 
made  up  of  neglected  wives,  neglected  sons  and  daughters^  and  drunken^  neglected  hM- 
bandfl  who  neglect  their. workk  Almost  every  room  is  flUed  with  thia  neglected  Jdad  of 
life,  and  it  flows  over  into  the  neglected  lane,,  and  fiUs  it  with  dirl^y,  ragged,  Ipwugfj, 
squalid,  neglected  children  of  all  ages,  from  Ihe  newly  bom  infants,  neglectfi^ly  m^rsed 
by  staggering  little  ones,  who  seem  but  babies  themselves,  to  barefooted,  imp-like  boys 
and  girls,  for  ever  quarrelling  and  swearing,  in  imitation  of  their  imworthy  elders. 
IN'-eglect  rules  all — cleanliness  of  language  and  person,  the  commonest  decencies  of  ihe 
humblest  life,  the  earliest  cravings  of  the  affections,  the  mind's  first  upward  aspirations, 
the  most  common  rules  of  health  and  comfort,  thje  most  obvious  precautions  against 
disease,''-^  are  iiere  neglected.  This  is  a 'black,  but  it  is  a  triie  pictttfe  of  the  district, 
and  of  the  people  who  live  initi  It^  howeverj  only^r^atea-  to  the  body,  but  the  soul — ^the 
precious  immortal  soul — is  neglected  too.  It  were  a  Hght,  v^ry  light  thing,  compara- 
tively speaking,  if  the  body  only  were  neglected.  .  If  it  be  true  (and  we  know  it  is)-  that 
repentance  is  necessary,  that  is  neglected.  Prayer,  coming  to  Christ,  reading  the  Word, 
loving  the  brethren,  worshipping  God  publicly,  seeking  salvation,  believing  on  the 
3Lord  Jesus  Christ,  renouncing  bad  companions,  and  forsaking  of  sin, — aJ^  all  are 
neglected." 

Now  what  have  we  here,  ia  the  utterance  of  these,  wopda,.  in  Auch  a 
place? 

We  have  the  mind  taking  up  the  broken  thread  of  connection  wifch 
the  past. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  poor  creature,  now  battered  by  sin,  sunk  by 
its  weight*-^his  sool  weary,  threadbare,  and  worrD-^-^-was- young  and  firesh, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  pure*  It  was  the  time  of  early  boyhood  or 
girlhood — the  time  of  the  Sunday  school.  And  then  there  came  long 
years  of  sin  and  corruption,  and  devil- serving  and  misery ;  and  now, 
weighted  with  the  inevitable  effects  of  all  this,  the  soul  is  about  to  go 
into  eternity. 

On  this  darkness  gleams  a  light.  The  City  missionary  guidea  the 
man;    he    sings   to  him;  and  in   singing   he   touches   longrPftiJiftgfagtV 


52       "i?*ff!f  ^M^^^g^'^i^  ^^4'^^ik^f!kPK''- 

BtringB  in  the  man's  being,  and  they  vibrate, ,  Tijej'  )i(ipg,  it.  .is  true, 
nntoned  and  loose,  biit  they  are  cot  snapped  a»un4^ep,as  jet ;,  |4i^y 
tremble,  and  in  their  dull  yibrations  we  tiiite  .the  notyif  of  wi;^-lfflq5cu 
lijinna;  thpy  arc  the  long -forgotten  melodies  of  the  i^.ui^d+iy  ?c)^<»l.'^||„,. 
"  This  niBii'K  connection  witli  tliii  hiesacd  poet  ,hft4.%en,,tp  ?ill,ftHPPW;: 
ance,  broken.  He  had  become  lout,  as,  alns  '.  Hayh.  thfua^Tt^W  WC  9ffil 
Snnday  scholars  are — -sucked  into  the  whirlpool  ^(jf  ^ifl,  "^b.  li^pflf, 
down  all  remonBtranccB  of  conscience,  all  holy  naeifiorijlp.ir^B  Cfpiy^qifg, 
waE  the  drunkard's  ;  bnt  the  word  now  Bjioken  is,  iu.j(<;iiplj  qf  .fae^,  ^,woi;4i. 
r«-spoken ;  it  finds  an  affinity  in  the  past,  jt  comes  to  tjie  J>o,pr  rujl^jed^o^f ; 
■with  all  the  power  of  association.  There  is  a  .pecnlinj:,  ppwqr  in  jfj^ip, 
greatnesa  of  a  new  idea;  but  there  is  a  pccnlipr  powpr  aJao  in  t^e  j^, 
an'rrection  of  an  oJiJ  idea,"  if  it  bp  ra  connection,  with  pw,  f^f,  biwji  yputt't. 
A  recent  impression  revived  has  hut  little,  powei"';,  an  cjd  impreesiijc-pn 
the  contrary,  tremendous  power.  i  ,  ,   ,      .  i,    . 

And  perhaps  tlje  old  hymn  thus  revived  has  an  advantage  peculnf^rly,. 
itq  own.  The  sensitive,  and  as  yet  unhiimhlcd  ■  spirit  will  fcol  that 
there  ifi  no  talking  at  the  sinner;  the  blessed  triith  w,ill  flont  on  the, 
bo90m  of  t^e  mueic  intQ  the  soul;  and  no  doubt  :it  viill  he^  iq.wtth 
it  the  memory  of  the  old.  tmtli — wli^  tbey  ^11,  re^  about  the  wordi 
and  what  teecher  taught  about  it  when  those  hymns  jwere  sun^. ;  Sing*  i 
ing' and  what  ■was^BungwiJl  go  together. 

^o,  then,  we  say, to  thp  Sunday  sphool  teacher.  Seek  to  make  impres- 
sions  on  th.e  young,  ^vep^ thgngh  yo.u.may  be  depressed  by,  the  thought 
that  they  may  for,  a  loi>g  tuo^  ^  lost-  The  seed,  must  be  POWIl^  eyen  ■ 
though  it  be  not  found  until  after  many  days,  and,  apparently  after  its 
havmg  perislied  altogether.  Say,  "  What  I  speak  may  be  re-spoken,  and 
then  be  received  with  the  affection  of  an  old  friend.  Pechape  ttje  pooj;^- 
Boul  may  say,  '  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  first  love ;  for  then  'WHB-  it 
better  with  me  than  how'"' (Hos.  ii.  7). 

'To  l^ve  m^e  a  gooi^  impreseioii  js  an  immense  acoomplishment-  , 
"We  'nmy  ?ep  no  fruit  pf  it;  we  may,  perhaps,  fee  much  out  of  heart  at,, 
notliing  coming  oF it,  but  th^re  it  ia;.  the  heart , hears  it,  aome  one  maj'-l' 
stumble  on  it,  the  sopl  may  be  saved  by  it.  ■    ,  ..  [.;■ 

Let  the  teaicter  be  much  encouraged.  ,  , 

Remember  that  in  the  Sunday  school  you  are  establishing,  a  fisfd 
point  for  the  memory  to  go  back  to — a  halting-place  where.aJI  is  feolyrr- 

*  Id  ccmtrBBt  nidi  the  reipembrance  of  holj  BODg  the  following  extract  ia  of  inlerest  ■-•7: , 
Ohb  <a  THK  Tfomir'fl  Wbbckb. — A  Para  corrMpondanl  writci : — "  1  ha™  mjselE 
■ecu  a  pcnr  old  wonuii,  long  crazed,  feeble  in  bodj,  going  about  the  atreels  with  a 
gaitBT  which  halt  lost  all  tU  itringB  bat  one,  and  Binging  in  ■  borriblj  cracked  voice  eoalcbes 
of  ibe  old  Bongi  of  (brty  jean  ago.  She  was  once,  thej  tell  me,  a  renowned  singrr 
in  Pass,  and  had  nmg  more  than  once  before  old  Icing  Chailei  X.  Id  tJi«  Tliikries ;  had 
led  a  diuipaled  and  rtoklesa  life ;  bad  last  her  high  place  in  her  piofesiion,  and  with  it 
her  i;eason;  and  now  imaginea  herealf  still  the  faiaurite  of  the  multitude,  and  ths  Bongs 
■he  ainga  the  delight  of  all  who  hear  them.  People  give  her  a  sou  here  and  there,  and 
paae  pitying  on:  and  the  mowing  wreck  still  fails  to  warn  the  other  t3)ouahtlea«  one^ 
fiem  til*  nxt  on  which  it  ibatteKd." 


""J'VM'li'tafkie^tSl'titikWm'sMay  feSioV"        M 

a  ' stan3ing-f^und  bn  whi(^li  ft  ubvr  linlj  influence  caii  act — a  I'uliji'ujil 
foj-'thelerfer^llichshalllift  the  soil,  ■..■■. 

"A*ab^"a^yired  that  mefnory  Wfll  fix  itself  tin  r.'.  I;  ■..,>  ■  ;liiu. 
some  te'desp^tron  iiHn'oTerlGap  this  Ijoitriil/indii'M  ■  .■  ■  ihi' 
Kaa^lBiJk  birt-aB'>tHIl'ntft  do'ao."    The' soulwlli,  ii.  ■■  'i- le 

fl'na  ^tae*Ijingtt*nrk'up(m.  Tt  will  not!  have  l.i  t  'i  .  ;i  I  i.. ,"....  f.ii; 
t'tiki'^^i'^  tiiie  t&t  'the  good  ■tlii[ig:.=  of  eteriuil  life  h.iVL'  n  t.-LHuit-i-tioi^^ 
rfiffi'itBBlf.  "  TherSarfe  (ioubtless  foinf  tenciiL'i-s  who.  fi-umtime  to  time,' 
ai-e  '^6aiIJ''c!4fet''dCI*ni,  becatis,:-  Ukv  tbink  th(.-y  iire  7nn  dniiig  miict,' 
ITfe'wbhM'sJiyto  them,  You  .iiv  nn.h^il.lv  ,1,,m,._'  rnucb  tiimiv  th;vu  joii^ 

tWilk."   The  Man  whoj-oiiri^  fLL'<.  '  ; ■   f.-llov?  who  told  the 

City 'miaBioiiary  thnb  ''he  iisfi".   ;  '   nhiu   at   the   Sunday' 

schobl,"  ■%TiiE  doing  TiincJi  mnro  i!l., .     .-.i.. 

Perhaps  this  scholar'was  thuu  u  tiuuljk--Diuu  one;  jierhaus  aO  ha' 
really  oared  much  for  was  the  hymn.  ^^11,  teveii'  the  tynm  iuiVb  Pp 
w5fK-^<^;atlr9i'latfef  teir'"|''^a>itSi'It'au?tT'y  sonie  or;thfe'^airnt% 


nba'-k  'gi^tf'dfettl'.'p^h^^'lJiitAtieV^teYic^^fie  grwn  of  wEeat,  which , 
hM'in'ititi'd'fe^iyis'WFa-li^We'it'WitiittUiy'aheaVe'a'.'   "'''''"    ""'  "   "" 

■Aild'buytf'aB  fegl'a*Jiisa\*^e.  U^the-j-  think,  incapable  of  doing  much;' 
ehbild'  alLt)  fee"^cbrirA^  frbin  ih\k'.\ove  for  tlie  aong  in  the  neglected'' 
pl*iy.'=  It'-niiJ-lieftiai'eHl^fiaai-'fHlfe,  of^hom  Wt  have  Iweii  writing,''; 
sang  in  the  clias  of  such  a.mMi,  '  "ttiirt  was  the  man  who  wu.-;  i-cady  to 
rece?tte''liiiii-*tet(  'h^'caSi^/'w'ho'Went  and  looked  uftM-  bi'n  wbru  he 
sfet]^ ii*ay,'whb  tangUti  bini  t}i^"'"^plp  tnitlis  wblcb  hnv  inu-  n  .  liafm '. 
frtAltb6'iiler6'££^  that  they  Were  heard  in  boyhood'^  ibiys.  '  j 

'TeaijfierdJ 'liiate  thS  a'chbftl  cli^Britb  make  your  teaching  cheerful,, 
hS'i&^TM'flMri^M:  "We  SxrHaaj  achool  ought  to  be ' anbiiited  with"' 
the'-aa  i^'gUMsi^      ""    ''  ■"-    ■■'    "  '  "" 

'Dwaa  'ftltli'ftn  e^eto  tie'fiit'dt-^'a'sVeli' m  tli"  pr.--.-Tit.     S^.--r.  nue'  , 

enveloped,  in  gloom  ia  peradventure  destin'^d  to  Ik.';  '■  ■  !    ■; ■■■■ry 

»na''flUbir,!"'WliBn"w*iff'T  ever  happy ? "   iiiid  t.i  :■■,■■  ■'■■  .;iid 

i/ortr'fod^s.-arid'witrrfs-aji'd  Sj^ti^,,'Wi9"t}ie  sacred  if, [.  i  JUL-  .■!  i.'  .-nii- 
d^Stehdol.aAd'afty,  "I'was  Happy'there;  and  I  will  .^ock  agniu  ihusn' 
things,  the  very  remembrance  OrwKicll'  ia'pldiisant  now,''  You  may- 
be plfljiting  that  which,  come  what'Win,&WiriOt  be  erudicatt'd  altogether, 

eveft'^byytins'dfldrig  liegleet'  ■  '  '  '       '  ' 

Sif'  BertiartJ-'BdrTce,  inifcs  ^VifcisslCude'S  oM^bbl^ t'^ilfeV/'  gives' ' 
us  a  touching  instance  of  the  tendency  of  flowers  to  lijiger  upon  tfig 

Bpm^^irh^ljhej^*er^bfi<^i^Aefl|niMurt^^^ 
teH^^tfj^'^figedi^ewife'refe'i^ncefe  the  Find 

se&t^'-iii^,poThjEkn:(!,  t, ^0B^t''f9r. 'their  Micien^''.liaU-  a  ■  Jtpii.i * ..etctoei;, 
reRiaijied,  |p, tell  where  it  stcoS.  I  .entered  the.phurch;  n^t.a  laing^e  ■  ' 
rewid  of.a.^^Jiderjie'TCaB  therBi  ,  I  accosted*  .vilfebgen  hoping  ll*igie(a.: 
Homeratrky, tradiyonfi  opthe  Fh)dainles.  ' '  Findemesf ' iiv em^'  wehavo"' " 
no  ffiadttnea  Irere^ihafwe  iitive -BOTOethitag  whfelt'OTicie 'beMnitiS'lltf'' 
th«m'--w*&»*o~Iiin(terheB'  Smer&'  '^  ShtoW  mb  theft,'  I 'reWHed^;  t&ff flfe*'*' 
old:«ao  Itftttttt'  !wfio-a-fieia;''VKiCh''sl!UV  remieS  'fa&f'ijriifes  '''f-Jt^I^ 
and  foundation.  '  There,'  said  he,  pointing  to'  S'tia,Ti^'<^'gavSfetL§i?wBT5i 
D  2 
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grown  wild,  'these  are  Findemes*  flowers,  blx>ught   hj  Sir  Gtedflfirey 
from  the  Holy  Land,  and  do  what  we  will,  they  will  never  die.* " 

O  blessed  hymns  sung  in  the  Sunday  school !  0  wondrous  lessons 
learned  there ! — flowers  brought  from  the  Holy  Land — flowers  blossom- 
ing amid  earth's  perishings  and  neglect — flowers  of  which  it  naay  in 
many  a  case  be  said,  "  Do  what  we  will,  they  will  never  die.** 


MR  FEEDEPJCK  A.  PACKAED. 

The  December  number  of  the  Sunday  Sclwol  World,  the  official  organ 
of  the  American  Union,  reached  us  with  each  column  marked  by  the 
dark  lines  of  mourning,  as  a  token  of  respect  towards  its  late  editor, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Packard,  who  died  on  Monday,  November  11th  last. 

Li  recording  this  event  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Packard  was  a  native  of 
Marlborough,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1814,  and 
received  a  high  honour  in  his  class ;  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  was  in  the  successfiil  pursuit  of  his  profession  in  Springfleld,  when 
he  came,  an  entire  stranger,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  attend  a 
noLeeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.  His  reputation 
was  so  excellent,  and  the  impression  he  made  upon  the  managers  was 
so  favourable,  that  one  of  them  was  directed  to  visit  Springfield  and 
ofier  him  the  situation  of  editor  of  the  Society's  publications  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Board.  He  accepted  this  ofier,  removed  to  Philadelphia  in 
the  year  1829,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  a  period  of  thirty- 
6i^t  years,  continued  to  discharge  his  duties  with  signal  fidelity,  earnesfc- 
ness,  and  ability. 

From  the  moment  he  became  an  officer  of  the  Union  he  considered 
his  vocation  settled  for  life ;  he  gave  up  every  other  pursuit,  and  devoted 
aU  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the 
society,  and  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generations  of  our  great  nation. 

"  Mr.  Packard  was  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  possessed  a  mind  of 
"BHUBual  power,  aaid  an  industry  scarcely  to  be  surpassed.  He  loved  his 
work;  he  felt  its  importance  and  the  responsibilities  of  his  position 
before  his  country  and  his  Grod.  He  understood  and  appreciated  the 
wants  of  the  young  people  for  whose  benefit  our  society  had  been  formed. 
He  realized  the  importance  of  early  evangelical  instruction,  and  was 
convinced  that  the  most  powerful  agency  in  spreading  the  glorious 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  assuring  the  ftiture  stability  and  welfare  of 
our  government,  was  the  Christian  education  of  its  children..  Li  this 
noble  cause  he  laboured  unceasingly;  he  wrote,  and  spoke,  and  acted 
for  its  accomplishment ;  his  sound  sense,  his  cultivation,  and  his  vast 
frmd  of  informaMon  and  experience  gave  him  advantages  which  very, 
very  few  possessed^  and  he  used  them  with  a  success  of  which  we  are 
th«  witnesses ;  and  were  aU  he  has  done  for  his  feUow-men  ftiUy  known 
he  would  be  ranked  high  upon  the  list  of  our  public  benefactors. 

**JBut  his  modesty  and  humility  were  as  remarkable  as  his  other 
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qualities ;  he  gj^nimecl  every  species  of  publicity — ^none  of  his  many  and 
eminently  nsefol.  works  bear  his  name,  and  it  is  only  to  the  members  of 
this  society  £^d  its  adjuncts  that  the  value  of  his  services  are  known* 
— and  this  feeling  remaiued  with  him  to  his  last  moments.'* 

In  reference  to  the  closing  scenes  of  his  laborious  and  useful  life,  Si  is 
added — ^Mr.  Packard  bore  his  trials,  and  they  were  tmusualfy  seTBre,  with 
Christian  calmness  and  resignation.  He  felt  sure,  although  under  the 
rod,  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  merciful  and  gracious  Father,  who  **doeth 
all  things  well."  Almost  his  last  words  were,  "  I  place  this  guilty  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  l^amb  of  God,  and  say,  The  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  siu  of  the  world.** 

He  had  attained  a  good  old  age,  having  reached  his  seventy-third 
year ;  and  although  suffering  severely  from  a  cancerous  affecticai  of  his 
lip,  was  enabled  to  keep  at  his  beloved  work  almost  to  the  close  of 
his  life. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  should  have  thought  it  sufficient  to 
give  this  memorial  of  a  zealous  fellow-labourer  a  place  in  our  pages 
without  farther  notice.  But  the  intimation  of  Mr.  Packard's  decease 
stirs  up  so  many  recollections  of  the  intercourse  enjoyed  with  him  in 
former  days,  that  we  cannot?  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  association 
which  he  formed  with  British  teachers,  large  assembhes  of  whom  he  so 
greatly  interested  and  instructed. 

In  the  year  1840  the  American  Union  thought  it  desirable  to  send  a 
deputation  to  Great  Britain.  Their  object  appeared  to  be  threefold. 
They  desired  to  obtain  a  supply  of  engravings  for  the  illustration  and 
inaprovement  of  their  pnbhcations,  to  interest  the  teachers  and  friends 
of  religious  instruction  in  this  country  in  the  efforts  then  making  to 
establish  Sunday  schools  amongst  the  settlers  in  the  vast  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  obtain  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  modes  adopted 
in  carrying  on  the  schools  of  this  country.  Mr.  Packard  was  selected 
for  this  duty,  and  a  more  suitable  appointment  could  not  have  been 
made.  His  well-cultivated  mind,  suavity  of  manners,  keenness  of  obser- 
vation, and  unwearied  industry,  combined  to  secure  the  largest  amoiint 
of  benefit  to  the  institution  he  represented.  He  was  accredited  to  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  whose  committee  did  aU  in  their  pow^r  to  assist 
him  in  realizing  the  objects  of  his  visit.  He  soon  made  himself  com- 
pletely at  home,  and  became  a  constant  attendant  at  their  meetings. 

In  April  he  accompanied  Mr.  Groser  as  a  deputation  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Northaanpton  union,  at  which  he  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  United  Skates,  and  exhibited 
flome  points  of  contrast  between  the  English  and  American  sdioola. 
His  visits  to  Dr.  Doddridge's  chapel  and  to  Cowper's  residence  at 
Weston,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northampton,  much  pleased  kim.  He, 
however,  got  into  some  trouble;  with  his  American  friends*  At  the  re» 
quest  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  town  h©  occupied  his  polpit  on  the 
Sunday  evening.  It  seems  that  this  is  considered  improper  m  the 
American  churches,  and  a  compkbint  speedily  reached  him,  accompanied 
1^  a  suggestion  intended  to  help  him  oat  of  the  d^cidky,  that  W  \a& 
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not  reaUf  preached,  but  otA-j  delivered  an  ftddr^B  iW,SiUid4jna(;tK)Ql 
AntijeoM.  He.hllWWer,  h&d  really  discWged  ti^?,o.r,ijinai7,  difltyz-ofij^li* 
ItfiDiMe^,'GBlflit  ^ki  tiot  't)ie  qui;  occseii^it  on.irlu<;)>|lie[^i4.F9>4>W^8 
hfa«Wy^'ED^dl"  '    '    '    ■■■  •' 

•  Ib'HftyHtf'attinid^lilie) 
Hall,  and  tookpartin,' 

Milid'.ii*nife"TOfArfft| J,  „ ,, , .    ^    t  .. .  I , ,, 

irWtieh'bJ'  km!  tfe*  tkyd  atterBfarae',  ,iii  wjil<;i^  be.pa^^'lz 

4DiMHid'tidnUiMt«iniW(Uiiid'lkMT^  ao"AM»('it' U' sifb  Ut'bvllUt  Dbe'liiouatiicl' 
pfF^fii^^aqf^tlWltUM'OWlirbo  bniMiriot'dlltatn'M.  ulTb^pu'idl^'kiifl  'diioi^&^i  Ve^'' 
(^^d|^,'u^tQ«^)^fltf|C>ll/^^9  ila«M.  '  Ih«.  HaH "wai  faU>  nl  hooV'tiefilre  'l%b''n(^tttl^- 
begui'.  'You!i*Teeojfl^pft^<p^,of,.]iiinnofMM'vUch<tUi>tul>  pM«»t4.''#oa> 
UD  bardIy4iUm|(yi9lijD^efifil^fi^M^o4|flf,.a^'jaucni'*Jni*at  ktiginsriUiti  tih^ ii 
oifJ'biMlipo'iu'face  llufFa'noqe  tnd  IciO  .t^o^  TliB.jijigiqB  wM'^obliL  i  iHo  itgip 
■*iM' ■p-UjW,"m  X"^  Viiaiiie  almost  lT^pi^)eil,^^l^^^  v)fti;a,tiyiL.ff  SpQ^.W/iiOpQ' 
IMhmU^^^M.'-     *'' '    ''^  "^  '    ''  __  _.,  ^   ^    I  >i  y|    ,1    '!kc"'|'^    '■  >* 

'■llr.,:(^'(if'l3ij'd.Httend<>d  Bheaiiimal  ineetiD^a  of  itHBlSranaie^ii"tinfie«^ 
a^,  ^i^Bfflitide. . , ,  St?  aiiWresaed'  ithab  portion-  of  ■■ftif  BchoUrS  'iJMbh  '*^ 
»Bifpn:^ble^,Hl,  (J^'oananeciSirEwt  Chapel  'm-  1*ei'iafteniobk;ftlAoHt)tWgW 
a^i^t  t[yr0,flJf:)qBni)d,iand.(ii'  theierimmg  UFDended'tyttw^Uerr  tbs  titd^-' 
ipg.,,,  Tl)¥3egalit«iingH»ppeflre(itobcnEwto'hir(i.'  "Ill  refiS*tiWt» '{Hij 
meeting' ,ti'e,flrTO^p,-H-,,.,-  i.,  i..     ■  .'   ■y-'-- -'  v.  i-ml--  ■.-;■..-■  'j'^"'--''' 

•poitolic  injunction;  ia*tyae&amH^M,hm 

ptatu^WatUk^JWieVb^  pi;bdu(^Ve'of  goddiQ  mknv  waif.    Abusei  maj.crwp  ^jfn) 

''lfa'tM'M(«r^|en^^'o;(,'jfiifl'^'^,Jp,^^^ 

cn'ttfMMiT^e'^^U^Oio^tj^jf^i^e^fiSifl^  held  at  iKJHj^ 

sWii-libm-!mifl|  ext^n.^^^^3pi,^'^\i^^y,,^|iBe  ,21,it(0iWedneeiJny,-J«nB  ■ 
2l,'Wi?l"d4^igne3'io  commemorate  the  twenty-first  anniv^aar/'of'ttia.' 
eBtabllsbmeiit  of^fbt^  .jHf^?|.  W^^-  TL^  deputationi  fouiid».ioS^it»Hle 
r^t^tfota  'aiiA  entertj^yipicnt,  ^Hfipg  tlteir  st-ay.in  the.houae  of  Mr,  jWilbe.'' 
ofrtte't'^  Gate;  They  yifiitp^  t)ii  achpole,  ou-tbe.  Simdayi  and iftttendei 
a  variety  of  meetiiiga^wirig|, their  stay,  . including  ops'at.tho  ancittt 
t«Wi:'oPBeTer1ey,  and  a  Berinpn  by  ,Hev..  Joa.  fiilbert,.of  Nottingli«iii,.fcrtP 
WUlt!Ham'lgtreet|Cliapel,,fi:iji[u  Patt-.cilT.  -i.  The  public  meeting  ndiiah'- 
dbs^'tKfe'eng^geme^so^f  tb^depTit^tion  was  held  on'Wedneada35,inrtiiB. 
Miiiic!EM^in''j»iTBtt  Sji^eet.,  .About  fire  hur.dred teachers  set  dtnrti.to' 
a  veW.ailtBtaiitml'teai,  tJler  wbioh,  Jas.  Henwood,  Eaq.i>the'trep»iirer,' 
took  'tbe  chair,  aid  pr^kented .to  Jlr-.  Gilbert,  on  bcbalf-«f  Mra.  Gilboirt*' 
fortnerly  Aiin  Taylor,. an  elegant.  ailTar  inkstand,  costing' £S3,  oa  anJae- 
knowleagment  of  her  kiudnesn  i»  bavin g  compoeed  the  bymnsiased  at 
ilie'fiDeceseiveaiiniYers^es  of  the  onion.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  QUbert  ai    '  '    ' 


&UtVT^<^Mfcf^»^-fltt&''s^^^  the  in^etiiag  ip^^j)rin^liHy 

(i<3«lt^fed>lb^^Mi».^^Picikfe?d'^  W^ess  on  ■*'  The  t resent .Statei  tff .  JR^jgion* 


and  (xeneral  Educatioii  in  the  TJnited  St9.te.a^of,Aiipipnf^,";illustpfi|e4;by 
£<-'1*«iSpttit*ht'Wa]^'bn^a^fee-'^^^  -"  ''   '"  ■'  .    .  '•:,.7'  '...-.,.  .  '.i 


a^<|jB|j)|^ij^lj(7  ^^gigsWfi  edftQati<»i.m.«th©  ¥iiited  States,  wMdhf^tiey^  hid* 
t^j^,  plgfksi^e  .^l^pread  bdfoire  several  assemblies  of'teacheri^  j^d^&i^^nds' 
tpijie  yiQiwagjdimi^'my  vroit  toyoiia*  hospi^ 

..  ^jTObaify  tdxj^last  publiKJ  meeting  '♦^Bdi  Mr;  PadcaM  ip^steiide^  y^^^  ,9V^ 
Tdaiph  p'drtobk  mouft  Of  a  S6ciai  chteccter,'  an4  of  whicb  iw  formJf^  orecord 
is  pifesierVfed:  He  a,ficdmpanied  one  of  tlie  secretaries  of  the  trniQ».<^^diA. 
few  friends  to  Eichmond,  in  Surrey.  They  took  tea  together  at  ^the 
SjbapTi  9^  >GrQ,rt§i:*  iHotel  on  the  simmiit  of  ^e  ^ifl,  from  which  thiir  ^yes 
luxi^rip4i^(l/^in ,  tha<)  k)vely  viewof  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  which  ^o  eil- 
cbjan>1fai^U  behQlders., They  afterwards  atteifded  the  meeting  at' thd 
Indepie^dpnt  Oh^pel,.tahd;  retxumed  to  London  much'  delighted  with 
their  ^xourpioin.  Qne  of  the  party,  a  gentlemaa  from  Portsmouth,  closed 
his  earthly  course  shortly  before  Mr.  Packard  entered  itito  his' rest.'     ' ' 

The  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  took  their  formal  le^ve  of 
Mr.-  Packard'  at  a  toe^in^  held  f6r  tbat'  especial  purpose. 

On  i3iat  occasion  th^  presented  him  with  £'100  to  aid  the  Am^iioaA 
Union 'iii  their  eflfdrts  to' spT^a^J  Sunday  schools  .throiigh  the  valley  of 
the  Mississipipii  ^d  as  a  m^ori^  pf  the  services  which  he  had  rendered^ 
to  themselves,  in  connection  with;  the  visits  which  have  been  mentioned  j^. 
as  well  .as  to  preserve  a  kindly  remembrance  of  the  very  pleasing  and 
profitable  intercourse  which  had  taken  place  between  them  ai^d  their 
American  fellow-labourer,  they  requested  his  acceptance  of  a  copy  of 
Bagst^r's  Comprehensive -Bible,  containing  an  inscription  signed  by  the 
officeiss.  and  committee,  descriptive  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  jprescnfced; 

•MariPfickard  never  forgot  his  visit  to  England,  which  he  would  gladly 
have  repealied,  and  had  almOu^  atrtoged  for  two  or  three  years  since,  but 
ciroumetances  preventfed  his  carrying  out  this  desire. 

Be,  however,  kept  up  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  a  correspoudence 
with  <ooe  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Union,  in  which  his  views  on  various 
matters  of  interest  connected  with  Sunday  school  operations,  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  interests  of  his  country,  and  his  domestic  trials,  were 
very  freely  stated.  The  closing  letter  of  this  correspondence  wiU  show 
the  sapport  which  he  received  from  his  heavenly  Father  in  declining 
weakness  anid  great  bodily  pain,  and  with  what  holy  peace  he  was 
enabled  to  look  forward  to  his  rtemoval  from  time  to  eternity.  It  was 
dated'  from  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  House,  Philadelphia, 
May  29, 1867.— 

J)  3 
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It  is  .barelj  possible,  but  highly  i]ii|>robftbl«  thmt  !•  shtll  ersr  write  joa  tmotfaer  leltflr* 
That  we  may  be  permitted  to  commune  together  ia  holies,  tweeter  fHendthip,  through 
ti&e  aboundi^g  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  my  humble  hope  andpn^efc  I  have 
had  many  very  precious  memo^es  of  my  acque^ntance  with  you.  I  have.eyer  felt  that 
your  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  your  spirit 
was  such  as  the  gospel  requires.  I  esteem  it  among  the  choicest  blessing^  of  my  life  to 
have  known  and  to  have  enjoyed  the  society  of  so  many  of  God's  faithful  seTTsnts.  It 
makes  me  mpre  earnest  in  the  prayer, '  Qutker  not  my  mnU  with  ainntr^*   • 

"1  received  yours  of  Jan.  28,  and  have  taken  it  out  of  my  files  several  times  to  ac* 
knowledge  it,  but  something  has  hindered.  I  think  I  wrote  you  that  in  August  last  I 
had  an  ugly  tumour,  resembling  a  wart,  cut  out  of  my  under  lip.  The  operation  was 
yery  severe,  but  was  believed  to  be  very  successful.  ITevertheless  it  did  not  hstU,  The 
parts  separated  by  the  wound  would  not  close,  and  an  ulcerous  affection  succeeded,  which, 
with  other  local  disorders  (all  connected  with  the  state  of  the  blood)  t  will,  in  all  human 
probability,  end  my  life  on  earth.  I  have  through  great  mercy  been  able  to  be  at  my 
office  every  day,  and  to  do  nine  or  ten  hours'  work.  My  strength  is  not  sensibly  impaired 
by  disease,  though  I  have  not  the  elasticity  I  had  ten  years  ago,  and  I  am  more  fatigued 
by  exercise.  The  state  of  my  lip  interferes  somewhat  with  the  facility  of  speaking  and 
eating,  and  will  probably  do  so  more  and  more.  My  medical  attendants  assure  me  that 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  arrest  the  ailment. 

*'  So  you  see,  my  dear  friend,  what  sort  of  a  vehicle  my  blessed  heavenly  Father  Bends  to 
take  me  home ;  and  glory  be  to  His  name  that  I  have  an  humble  hope  that  Hiagprace  has 
made  me  meet  for  such  an  inheritance.  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  my  utter  failure  to  live 
as  a  redeemed  sinner  should  live,  and  of  the  weaknesses  and  follies  and  sins  which  have 
marred  all  my  attempts  to  serve  and  glorify  my  blessed  Saviour.  Our  safety  and  comfort 
lie  in  looking  from  ourselves  to  Him,  and  this  I  try  to  do.  t  may  have  months  of  active 
eervioe  yet  before  me,  or  I  may  be  laid  aside  at  any  hour. 

"  Of  course  you  may  well  suppose  that  the  topics  which  interest  the  active,  earnest, 
strong  man,  have  dwindled  a  little  in  their  importance,  while  the  scenes  which  may  be 
passing  on  the  other  and  hidden  shore  are  more  absorbing.  That  the  Church  of  the 
living  God  will  be  brought  triumphantly  out  of  all  dork  and  narrow  places  you  and  I  do 
not  doubt.  What  agency  mi^  be  chiefly  ^oiployed  in  bringing  the  heathen  to  Clmst^ 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth '  unto  His  possession,'  we  may  not  know,  except  that 
the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  by  lips  and  types  is  to  be  prominent.  My  own  deep  con- 
viction is  that  the  private  personal  declaration  of  the  truth  in  the  spirit  and  deportment 
of  Christians,  accompanied  by  a  kind,  sympathetic  expression  of  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  individtial,  maUf  woman,  and  child  (such  as  Philip  had  with  the  eunuch), 
must  be  another  potent  agency.  I  mourn  over  neglected  opportunities  to  speak  to  my 
fellow-men  about  higher  interests  than  this  world  knows.  I  cannot  possibly  convey  to 
your  mind  by  words  the  conception  I  have  of  the  feebleness,  and  folly,  and  blindness  of 
man,  contrasted  with  the  power,  wisdom,  and  omniscience  of  God.  I  am  amazed  at  the 
weakness  of  my  own  faith.  Keep  on,  my  good  brother,  in  the  work  you  have  in  hand 
as  long  as  the  day  lasts,  and  let  us  hope  to  mingle  our  voices  together  in  ascriptions  of 
glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  to  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for 
ever  and  ever.  All  I  have  written  is  the  outflow  of  warm,  personal  friendship.  Lxvin? 
or  dying  let  our  song  be, — 

*  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee.' " 

It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  beyond  Mr.  Packard's  labours  as 
editor  of  the  publications  of  the  American  Union,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished anonymously  many  works  of  larger  and  smaller  size  bearing  on 
educational  and  philanthropic  subjects.     Those  which  have  probafely 
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been  most  read  in  tiiis  countory  acpe  "  The  Sunday  School  Teacher's 
Dream,"  and  "  The  Teacher  Tanght."  A  somewhafc  large  pamphlet  on 
**  The  Comrmon  Sdiools  of  the  United  States  **  fiimished  some  articles 
for  the  Sundwy  School  Teacher's  Magazine  in  the  jear  1856. 

W.  H.  W. 


V    '  '       '•  •••   '  '  !•  1     ■  •        I.."       ■      ■         )  -I  •    //        (I  >*  1       • 

•     II         ■       <  I 


'    '  MOSES  AND!  AAfiON  BEFORE  PHARAOH;      > 

'■•     '    ■'     '^  H^odtis  vii.   ■    •    -  •     •  ^     •■    • 

I.  Xntrodtice  this  lessoQ  by  referring ,  to  that  of  the  previous  Sabbath— the 
bondage  in  Egypt — the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh — ^the  determination  to  deliver  the 
people — ^the  mission  of  liiLos93  and  Aaron — the  conduct  of  Pharaoh  towards  the 
Israelites^^their  compldint  to  Moses.  > 

II.  Now  the  Israelites  were  servants  of  a  greater  king  than  Pharaoh. — WiuosO' 
servants  were  they  ?    If  the  servants  of  a  king  are  injured  by  any  foreign  prinoe^-  • 
whait  does 'the  king  do'?'    lUiistrate^  this  by  reference  to  the  present  Abyssinian 
expedition.     King  Theodore  imprisoned  subjects  of  Victoria — English  Govern- 
ment sent  !a  messenger  to  Seek  their  release — this  messenger  shut  up  also.    Now 
an  arihed  expedition  sent  to  demand  their  release,  ^nd,  if  necessary,  to  effect 
their  release  hy  force.    So  iii  the  lesson — Pharaoh  had  injured  Gk>d*s  people — Grod' 
sent  His  servant  Moses  to  demand  their  release,  but  Pharaoh  treated  the  message 
with  contempt.    Show  how  ""Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should^obey  Him  ?,"    Now, 
however,  God  will  send  again,  and,  if  necessary,  will  effect  their  release  by  force. 
Bead  account' 

III.  When  an  ambassador  is  sent  to  a  foreign  court  he  caxries  with  him  J^ 
credentials,  signed  and  sealed  by  his  sovereign.  Question  out  what  these  are^ 
But  Moses  eoiM  not  have  had  oradentiaU  on  parchment.  What,  then,  could  he 
have  ?  The  possession-  of  a  power  which  properly  belonged  to  God — in.  ftther 
woids^  the  power  of  working  miracles.  Read  the  account  of  the  meeting  between 
Moses  and  Pharaoh,  and  his  demand  for  a  sign.  Chap.  vii.  9 — the  sign  granted. 
The  conduct  of  the  magicians.  But  their  serpents  were  swallowed  up  by  Moses* 
sferpent.  Work  out  what  thii  proved  respecting  God.  He  is  the  Almighty  God 
— Whence  it  is  utterly  useless  to  oppose  Him. 

IV.  Great  wonders  having  been  done  by  the  servants  of  God,  what  shdtdd 
Pharaoh  have  done  ?  Contrast  this  with  his  conduct.  He  hardened  his  hearty 
and  God  left  him  to  himself^  Refusing  to  let  the  people  go,  God  will  exert  His 
power,  and  punish  the  j)roud  heart.  And  hence  the  series  of  plagues  which  were 
sent  on  the  land  and  on  the  people.  But  these  not  sent  until  after  God  had 
warued  the  proud  king.  Show  that  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  Grod.  Draw  from  the  children  proofs  that  this  is  the  character  of  God  now. 
But  though  He  is  longsuflfering,  His  Spirit  will  not  always  strive  with  man.  So 
it  was  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh  ;  and  hence  the  plagues  were  sent  at  last. 

Thb  Pains  op  Scepticism. — ^David  Hume,  after  witnessing  in  the  family  of 
the  venerable  La  Roche  those  consolations  which  the  gospel  only  can  impart^ 
confessed  with  a  sigh  that  "there  were  moments  when,  amidst  all  the  pleasures 
of  philosophical  discovery,  and  the  pride  of  literary  fame,  he  wished  that  he  never 
had  doubted." 
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THE   WORKERS. 


We  wear  no  orders  sparkling  bright, 
No  signs  of  courtly  graco;  .[.    '  '.''j 

"So  cross,  no  star,  no  ribbon  gvy, 
Denotes  our  lofty  place. 

No  marble  balls,  no  rich  saloons 

With  haughty  step  we  tread, 
Where  art  and  taste  with  blended  charm 

Their  chastened  radiance  shed. 

Unknown,     unmarked,    through     cities 
proud, 

Through  towns  where  scarce  the  peal 
Of  Sabbath  bells  from  many  a  tower 

Can  check  the  busy  wheel  i 

Where  hollow  rings  our  hasty  tread 

O'er  many  a  gloomy  mine. 
Or  where  the  toilers  of  the  sea 

Are  nestled  near  the  brine ; 

Where  sons  of  labour,  all  untaught, 

Still  scoff  with  accents  rude ; 
Through  darkest  dens  whose  alleys  foul 

Conceal  crime's  reckless  brood ! 

O'er  purple  wold,  through  valleys  fair. 

In  pomp  of  summer  flowers ; 
Through  tempest  wild,  when  dianged  the 
•scene 

In  winter's  sternest  hours ; 


We  haste,  yet  pass  the  palace  by, 
')   Tl^  f9W  mim's  servants  we,— 
We  bear  a  message  from  on  high, 
Though  low  the  hearers  be. 

Wheb  labour  loves  its  Sabbath  calm, 
When  'neath  the  Christian  rule 

The  city's  restless  heart  is  still) 
We  seek  the  Sunday  school ; 

And  there  we  speak  the  message  \x\g\ 
God's  promise  firm  and  sure, 

To  those  our  Lord  a^d  Saviour  loved,— 
The  children  of  Hae  poor. 

Oh,  what  to  us  neglect  and  scorn. 

Or  perils  of  the  way. 
Or  lowly  roof,  so  we  may  light 

The  torch  of  endless  day 

In  childish  hearts  that  else  were  dark 

In  godless  haunts  of  sin. 
Or  plant  young  footsteps  in  the  path 

Of  blessings  they  may  win ; 

So  may  they,  trained  in  love  divine, 
From  each  temptation  free, 

Make  humble  homes  as  bright  and  pure 
As  English  homes  should  be. 

So  may  they,  wriBstling  with. the  wave$ 

Or  with  the  thankless  sod. 
Or  toiling  in  the  dusky  mine, 

Live  in  the  light  of  Gknl !  -L.  S. 


THE  FAITHFUL  ARAB. 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  to  Sic  John  Maleolm  during  his  Pe^t^ 
travels,  and  is  recorded  in  his  lively  volume,  **  Sketches  of  Persia."  Jt  is  now 
given  in  a  condensed  form.  When  the  caliph  Haroon  oor  Itasheed  had  put  to 
death  his  virtuous  and  illustrious  vizier,  Jamer  Bermekee,  he  oi*deted  that  nose 
should  speak  in  praise  of  the  latter  under  pain  of  death.  One  old  Arab  con- 
tinued, nevertheless,  to  descant  with  undiminished  fervour  upon  the  merits  of 
the  late  minister ;  in  consequence  he  was  summoned  into  the  monarch's  presence, 
aud  asked  how  he  dared  to  transgress.  "  I  should  have  been  a  monster  of^in- 
gratitude  had  I  not,"  said  the  Arab,  and  then  proceeded  to  relate  how  Ja^er 
had  taken  notice  of  him,  and  at  length  raised  him  from  poverty  and  obscu^^ 
to  position,  and  affluence.  .**  I  owe  all  to  him,"  he  continued,  **  and  w:a8  it 
possible  for  me  to  be  deterred  by  death  itself  from  doing  justice  to  his  memory  1" 
Struck  with  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  mim,  the  caliph  sought  to  gainhii 
admiration  by  more  splendid  generosity  than  that  of  the  vizier^  and  presented 
him  With  his  golden  sceptre,  studded  with  ^precious  jewels,  t'l  take  it^"' cried 
the  grateful  but  undaunted  Arab,  Mbut  tias  also,  commander  of  the  faithfnly  is 
^pi  Bermekee  l'*  *f  WkpnoevershjoUl  cofffe^  Me  before  men^.  M'm  vtillJsxmfess  abo 
fcTfi  My  FfUher  whi^hisin  ^av0i,'^ 


-^   •■'  ^«&y«<j«'^TflE  PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT. 

The' first 'ptctgue."  Exod.  vii  (l^The  Nile  the  only  river  in  Egypt;  and, 
excepting  what' water'  6buld  be  obtkined  by  digging,  the  only  source  from  which 
water  could  be  obtained  :  (2)  The  Nifc  held  sacred,  as  also  the  fish  and  crocodiles 
found  in  it.  ThiiS  what  waa  idolized  was  smitten.  Show  how  this  may  be  the 
case  with-people  now;  even  with  children.  (3)  Pharaoh  had  stained  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  with  the  blood  of' the  children  of  Israel.  Now  the  river  should  be 
a  rSproof  ta  hiuflC— Here  see -a  retributive  justice.  So  God  speaks  to  ub — **Be 
sure  your  sin  will*  find  yoti  out."' -  (4)  The  iQmoval  of  the  plague  afi^r  aeyen 
days.    Heneet  see*  tho  forbearance  of  God,  and?  the  duty.of  man  to  submit.  - 

Plague  oji,^  Qdttle,^ ,  Chap,  {x,  t.— -^r  >.  Read  the  account,  and  work  out  four  points 
— (1)  Plague' ^^pe^ere  pT^ni^hment  ^  the  sacred  beasts  destroyed.  (2)  Plague -a 
severe  trial ;  beasts  of  burden  destroyed.  (3)  This  the  first  plagiie  which  took 
away  life.  (4)  Cattle  of  Isra^ites^  Wlbile  breathing  same  bir  and  drinking  same 
water,  did  not  d!ie]  Ho#  W6tide1*ftili  this  also  !  Lead  the  children  to  see  that  as 
yet  God  had  nieiraluliy' spared' the' ]persons  of  the  Egyptians.  If,  therefore, 
Pharaoh  will  rei]dbdiii  hardened,  botlH  he  and  his  ^)»pU  Bhkll  feel  the  hand  of  the 

Lord.        -)':<}         .'.'■':'        ..'•.:;■.'  '  f      ■;    •:    '■' 

Plague  ofltbiK  '"  "*  *  iAi^hes  6f  ftirhice. "  "  Xt  patticu^ar  seasons  of  the  year  the 
Egyjitiaft^  sictMdi^d'huniai!!  tenks.'*"' ¥he  victims  were  burnt  alive.  "^Ol'lie  ashes  of 
these  victiins'ive'r^  si^erW^^'^ gathered  tog^thiOi;  by , the  priests,,  a^dd  sc^a^tered 
upwaisda  imthftmivitlaAtrwheGdjatt^/t^m  of  the  dust  was/wafted  a.blBsslipig  pight 
be  entailed.  b(I^iueiikeiiiinasLdQii»^y<jyioses  lipith.:^ 

where  any  posrtioirkaiighliedriJEs'iiiigihtiiprove  a  plague  and  a  curse.  Th^s,  then, 
therelwas  an  a^parentii^poaitionfitfllthe  superstition  of  the-lime^i*' — Brygmi, ., 

Pldgue  of  hail.  Hailstones  may  kill  men ;  so  God  will  warn  before  He  strikes. 
Read  account.  What  will  those, do, w^  Wieye  tiieinessage  ?  "What  those  who 
disbelieve  ?  So  here.  Points  to* work  out— (1)  Egyptians  worshipped  the  ele- 
ittfeif^;  water -diid^flret  -.  No^tHefrfe^  Wilre  hid  dhd  lightning.  M  vain  they  sought 
iSe^ppl'oTXsig'aildq^^  p)  Th^'fliax  was  destroyed 

-Trlienoe  gar^^nts  of  priests  scarq'e-',' "What  wqulcl  be  tneprobjibl^  effect  of  this 
sever6  plague  oa (Pharaoh.?  So  it: was;  henpe  he  oonfess^4  his  sin  a|id  sought 
meil^yrn  Biit  will  God  bemercifai  to  one*  wka  haa  sinned  fiO  often?    Even  so. 

AilMagm'^^lofyiist^^  Chap,  x,  3?^15>,  Great  powt  to  yiovX  out— the  Egyptians  , 
Teli«£L  upon  their  gods  to  send  them  plenty.  Now  the  great  God  will  show  that 
th^ietfcre  butduaib  idols,  and  so  He  will  send  His  army  of  locusts.  •  Piotore  out 
the^i^  arrival^aut^  ravp,ges.  The  following  account  of  Mr.  Lane  may  assist :— *  *  In 
na^Tt^c^nid  vcjy^^  up,  the  ^ile^  when  before  tiie  village  of  Boostan,  a  little  above 
IbY^em,  (mftfty  locusts  pitched  upon>;  tine  boat*  ,  ^  ,  ,  Next  morning  the  air 
was  darkened  by  them,  as  by  a  heavy  fell  of  snow.  .  ♦  .  The  desolation  they 
made  was  dreadfUl.  in  foUr  hours  a  field  of  yoimg  millet  was  cropped  to  the  ground. 
In  another  field  of  millet,  more  advanced,  only  the  stalks  were  left  Nowhere 
was  there  space  on  the  ground  to  set  the  foot  without  treading  oivt\L<sni.     K^^^ 
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of  cotton  plants  was  quite  stripped :  even  the  acacias  along  the  banks  were  made 
bare,  and  the  palm  trees  were  stripped  of  their  frnit  and  leaves.  Last  night  we 
heard  the  creaking  of  the  waterwheels,  and  the  singing  of  the  women  driving  the 
cows  which  tnmed  them ;  to-day  not  one  whe^  was  in  motion,  and  the  women 
were  going  about  howling,  and  vainlj  attempting  to  frighten  away  the  locusts." 
Compare  this  with  Joel  ii.  1 — 5,  and  notice  the  effect  on  Pharaoh, — "I  have 
dinned.  **    But  he  had  often  said  this,  and  yet  Israel  was  still  in  bondage. 

TJu  jiUigue  of  darlcrMss,  Help  the  children  to  realize  the  scene.  Suppose  a 
long  continuance  of  dense  fog — many  times  more  dense  than  the  densest  London 
ft)fl^ — and  this  at  night.  Suppose,  still  further,  that  there  was  no  gas,  nor  any 
oti^er  means  of  producing  artificial  light.  How  terrible  1  Now  if  this  hap^MKCd 
.in  a  country  where  the  people  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon,  What  would  they 
tiiink  about  their  gods !    Such  was  the  state  of  the  people  in  Egypt.    ' 

Suppose  a  people  thus  to  be  plagued  through  the  obstinftcy  of  their  ruler. 
"^^hist^,  would,  they  do?  So  here.  Read  the  account,  and  notice  the  rcstfrw.  But 
this  must  hot  be.  AH  is  God's,  and  all  must  be  given  to  Him.  This  Pharaoh 
will  not  agree  to,  atid  hence  his  insolence.  Itefer  back  to  the  introduction.  God 
will  set  His  people  free,  a^^  theiFe£^re  wiU.t^SM/orx:& 


"  GOING  HOME— HEMMED  IN  BY  LOYE." 

A  TBTJE  "  poet  of  the  sanctuary,"  the  gifted  James  Hamilton,  whose 
*•  Mount  of  Olives,"  aqd  *'.  Lifia  in  Earnest,"  are  heirlooms  to  the  Church 
Catholic,  has  "fallen  asleep ^'-^--gone  h6me.  Seldom  has  a  loving  Hfe 
e&ded  more  lovingly.  A  Imsfchcr  who  went  to  see  him  shortly  before  his 
death,  gives  this  touohia^g  record, — 

•*He  was  no  way  surpzised  at  seeing  me  step  into  his  room,  and 
welcomed  me  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,-—*  My  dear  William,  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you !  How  kind  of  you  to  come  so  far.*  *  I  have  just 
come,'  was  the  reply,  *  to  let  you  know,  dear  James,  how  many  of  us  are 
envying  you  your  happiness  in  being  so  near  home.'  *I  sometimes 
hope  it  may  be  so,'  was  the  rejoinder,  *  and  yet  I  may  perhaps  be  disap- 
pointed.' *  No,  James,  dear,  you  won't  be  disappointed  in  this,  for  you 
cannot  be  long  here ;  you  will  be  at  home  in  a  day  or  two,  or  perhaps  in 
a  few  hours.'  He  then  brightened  up,  and  gave  us  such  a  loving  look. 
•  Oh,  William,  you  have  brought  me  good  news  indeed;  how  kind  of  you 
to  tell  me  this ! ' 

**  After  a  short  silence,  the  conversation  was  resumed.  *  I  have  been 
preaching  lately  from  these  words,  **  Whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body, 
we  are  absent  from  the  Lord ; "  and  I  have  been  much  interested  in 
finding  that  in  the  Greek,  the  expression  in  the  next  verse — to  be  absent 
from  the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord,  may  be  rendered  at  home  wiih 
the  Lord;  at  home,  because  of  His  being  there;  at  home,  because  the 
family  are  gathered  there  ! '  *  Oh,  how  beautiful !  how  beautiful !  *  he 
eixclaimed.  'And  that  is  the  meaning  of  "  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you ; "  I  go  to  make  a  home  for  you.'     Then,  after  a  pause,  he  continued. 
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•  Oh;^  William,  you  are  a  happy  man.  Ton  are  strong  and  well ;  and 
you  bave  the  wondrous  privileges  of  preaching  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ/ 

•*  Asking  for  his  brother's  wife  and  children,  and  being  told  that  they 
had  all  sent  their  love  to  him^  he  said,  *  Oh,  do  you  know  I  am  lying  in 
love,  and  hemmed  in  hy  love  on  every  side ;  there  is  nothing  but  love 
around  me ;  I  don't  say  within  me,  for  I  am  not  so  fiill  of  love  as  I 
shoulii  l>e.*     Here  his  voice  failed." 

Is  not  this  James  ^Hamilton  all  over  ? — "  Lying  in  love ;  hemsned  in 
by  love  on  every  side ;  .nothing  but  love  around  me ;  only  too  little  lorv« 
within  me.",  liVTiat  genuine  th^kfdlness  and  humility!  It  was  the 
very  fnlness  of  his  love, that , made  him  feel  a  shortcoming;  he  loved  se 
much  that  he  never  could  be  satisfied  that  he  loved  enough.  And  there 
was  no  weakness  in  his  love.  It  was  not  feeble  sentiment,  but  strong 
manly  affection ;  for  it  was  love  in  the  truth,  in  the  truth  of  Grod,  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jjesus.  He  "being  dead,  yet  speaketh."  The  epitaph 
on  his  tomb  might  well  be  written,  "  He  exemplified  the  truth, — 

'*  *  He  only  yet  has  leamt  to  live 
Whose  life  is  love,*  " 

From  "  Our  Own  Fireside,**  January,  1868. 


(BhnmnQS  iat  mjg  Class* 

The  Bondage  m  Egpyft. 

Bondage  of  sin.  The  Israelites  went  down  into  Egypt  and  were  received  as 
honoured  friends ;  how  changed  is  their  condition  now  !  So  sin  receives  her 
votaries  with:  smiling  friendship,  and  ends  by  condenming  them  to  hopeless 
serntude. 

fharaoKs  arrogcmce.  Compare  with  l^apoleon's  words,  **  Your  first  duty  is  to 
me,  your  second  to  France." 

Complaints  against  Moses.  Yindicators  of  right  and  truth  are  often  opposed 
by  those  who  should  have  sustained  them,  e.  g.,  Moses  and  the  Israelites,  Exod. 
ii.  14.     Joshua  and  Caleb.     Paul  before  Nero,  2  Tim.  iv.  16. 

The  Syeophenician  "Woman. 

Christ' s povxr  tthanifesUd.  **  As  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever,"  Jesus  showed 
His  iivine  eontrol  over  the  powers  of  nature  by  walking  on  the  sea ;  His  divine 
providence  by  feeding  the  multitudes ;  his  authority  over  the  powers  of  the  unseen 
work  bj  raising  the  dead,  and  easting  out  demons  from  Grentile  and  Jew.  Th^ 
prayer  offaiihia  never  unheard,  and  never  refused  unless  incompatible  with 
divine  wisdom.  Luther's  example  is  striking;  of  him  it  was  said,  "This  man 
could  have  of  God  what  he  would."  God  shows  love  and  mercy  sometvmes  in 
perpUsing  toays,  "When  Luther  was  forcibly  seized  by  a  band  of  disguised  horse- 
men, and  carried  off  he  knew  not  whither,  he  little  thought  that  kindness  had 
dictatal  the  procedure,  and  that  he  was  being  taken  to  a  place  of  seclusion  and 
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security.  The  blessing  given.  As  the  river  which  ordinarily  flows  in  a  conflned 
chaonel  sometimes  overflows  \\a  ];>auk9-rraii  e^om^tr^  its  greater  breadth  and  ful- 
ness as  it  approaches  the  sea ;  so  (Jhrisfs  worl^s'of  power  and  mercy  were  ordinarily 
restricted  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  houae.  of  ■  Israel,  but  sometimes  overflowed  in 
blessings  to  Gentiles — prophetic  of  the  fulness  of  gospel  privileges  so  soon  to  be 
manifested.  '  * 

Moses  AND  Aabon  BXFOits  PbabaoRi  '  ' 

PharoAjTCs  heart  hardened.  Hardened  by  threats  which  provoked  his  pricle^,and 
'  Sy  forbearance  which  led  him  to  JJresume.  Yet  warning  and  mercy'oti^A^  to  jleiid 
tp  repentance.     The  saine  sun  melts  the  ice,  but  hardens  the  clay. 

The  rival  woTiders.  The  contention  may  seem  puerile  to  our  notions,  but  the 
•Egyptians  would  think  otherwise.    *the  lesson  was  adapted  to  those  who  heard  it 

Courage  artA  fidelity  6f  Moses  and  Aaron.    Egypt'  was  the  great  empire  of  the 

'world,  and  Pharaoh  the  child  of  the  sun — the  favourite  of  the  gods — the  great 

{^residing  genitts  of  Egypt.    AVe  may  compare  the  moral  courage  of  the  Hebrew 

brothers  with  that  of  the  Scythian  ambassador  before  Alexander — Mutius  Scaevola 

beifore  Porsenna — Ejio^  before  Queen  Mary  and  her  lords. 

The  obstinacy  of  pride.  Flecti  non  frangi  (to  be  bent,  not  broken)  is  a  common 
motto.  Pride  disdains  either  to  beHd  or  break.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Satan.  See 
the  lines  which  Milton  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  arch  fiend,  in  "Paradise  Lost." 

Christ  the  True  Messiah. 

ffow  Messiah  was  to  be  hwvm.  Christ  applied  to  Himself  His  own  test,  Matt- 
vii.  20  ;  xi.  5.  Divine jpower  impelled  by  divine  compassion  was  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic 6f  Messiah's  works. 

Confessing  Christ.  St.  Paul  (Rom.  x.  9)  puts  His  compassion  first.  Perhaps 
the  Persiau  story  given  in  another  page  (60)  may  prove  striking  and  efiective  as 
an  illustration. 

The  Transfiguration. 

Christ>  like  the  holy  (d  holiea,  enshrined  the  divine  glory,  but  at  the  same  time 
concealed  it,.  The  brightness  was  hidden  by  the  veil  of  flesh.  The  Word  "n^de 
flesh,"  **  tabernacled  with  us."  On  this  occasion  there  was  a  bursting  forth  of  the 
"glory  uncreate,"  confounding  the  senses  of  the  favoured  three,  but  confirming 
their  faith,  and  preparing  them  for  the  sad  and  solemn  truth  by  which  that  ieuth 
was  to  be  tried,  Matt.  xvii.  22 ;  Xuke  ix.  44.  If  access  can  be  gained  to  !fi|iihop. 
Hall's  "  Coriteta^lations,"  vol.  ii.,  the  teacher  will  find  a  store  of  rich  thoughts 
in  the  "Sermon" before  King  James,"  on  the  text,  " It  is  good  to  be  here.       .. 

The  Plagues  of  Egypt.  'ir  ■.■.'. 

See  the  monihXj  Notes,  and  those  at  j^.  61,  62.  These  awful  visitatioos  of 
divine  justice  were  directed  niainly  against  the  sacred  things  of  Egypt,  i  The 
subject  is  too  ample  to  discuss  here  j  consult,  therefore,  Stanley's  "Jewish  Ohunch^'.' 
vol.  i. ,  where  some  most  valuable  remarks  will  be  found .  Contrast  this  delivdnuMb 
with  that  effected  by  Christ  for  His  people— more  precious  and  more  permaient. 

The  Demoniac  Boy. 

•     ,  ■      .     '  -  .     •  -  ■        •  •       ■ . .  f 

Take  this  case  as  a  type  of  the  loving  helpby  which  Jesus  delivers  even  cHldi^eiBL 
from  Satan's  dominion — ^a  fit  continuation  of  the  previous  lesson.  See  a.\o  the 
Outline  Lesson  appended  to  the  Hotfis  for  February.  W.  B»  Oi 


■  i  ■  ..;...ii.. • ■.'...].  -  '  BT  jiMetH'iriseBLy.(A,t(.m-"''  ''■■■  ■■>'  ■■>'■■  ■"•■> 

'""    '    '   ■i^fi'fe'U-STlTi'TWNOF'THE'pHsivjCR.''''   ",' j,""'„„'.!. 

1.  Introduce  this  l«espQ  bj  referring  back  to  tW  last  actlof  tytaunj'  on  the  part 
■of  Pharaoh  towards  the  Israelites — all  the  male  children  put  f  death.  Now  there 
liliainiB  a  lighteou?  retributiou.  Plctare  out  the  oiruuBistttnceaof  the  iijatjtiition 
of  tlie  paasover,  acd  thsn  witli  the  joiinger  children,  work  out— r  ,  ,  ,    .  , 

(a)  The  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Israelites.  The  faith-sprinkled  blocfd  'shall 
save.  The  ehujionce.  Tha  Uood  was  siirijiklod  ga  the  very,  plage  .^eqpjteiir 
If  sinners  are  saved,  it  ia  faith  in  the  blood  of  JesuSiChrist.  SiTod  au^nareiiie 
obedient  children.  ^     :,,  „  . 

{/i)  The  grace  and  meray  of  God-  God  planned  the  aid  ration  of  IsraeJit^^God 
Btivedttll  who  did  aa  rerjuired.     All  who  believe  in  (Jlitiat  shall  be  aaypj.    ,.,.i,.  ., 

2,  With  the  elder  children  work  out  tlia  typical  meaniu^'  of  tjia  pa^T??— 
among  other  poiuts  the  following: —  ,     „. 

('()  Bflforo  this  the  Israelites  were  boodnieB.— sow  a  free  jjeoplc,  Befjre  seryad 
«  foreogc  tyrant— now  only  Jehovah,  Esod.  xix.  i.  This  Uka.a.nowtrtw-tiofta'Vl 
a  redemption.  So  each  sinner,  wheu  he  believes  in  Cllriot,  ia  made  free,  Rom. 
vi.  IS,  compared  with  lBa.,xliii.  .1f<         r 

(6)  Blood  of  lanfb  sprinkled  on  doorposta  an  act  of  faith.  So  Christ  onr  iioss- 
overia  sacriGcefl  Ibr  us!     Faith  makes  thia 'available  to  each  individual  aiiiuer, 

(b)  Unleavened  bread — unfermented  bread.  Fermentation  ia  decora  position. 
The  pure,  dry  biscuit  an  emblem  of  unchanged  dm^fi05.  and  parity.  Hence, 
perhaps,  Paul's  espressioo,  "  Unleavened  htead  of  sincerity  and  truth,'' 

Apply  the  whole.  Paasover  a  shadow  of  good  things' to  come.  I.  The  perfect 
salvation  of  Christ.  No  death.  2.  The  glorions  libprtyof  Christ.  No  servitude. 
3.  The  right  of  each  soul  to  approach  Gtod  through  Christ  vritbout  ialervontion 
of' priest.-  Lamb 'sacrificed  by  the  wOTSMppir.  So  l'  ^eV.  ii.' iji'bi'^e^'ef  the 
wsnmptiOE'  bf  Kitualiats  to  stand  hetween  God  and  the  still' iirifcjriptnral,  EpSes. 
ii..l8.  '■  ■  ■■  '■  ■'  ■■"■■■  ■  'V  ■' 
CHRIST' THE  TRUE  ME33IAlI.-MATr.  svi.  13— ^S;    " 

1'.'  fomta  to  wort  ""t  i"  ^°  introduction  ;— Christ  had  ^^u  Ofltti .  particular 
fHenda.  When  friends  mee^  what  do  they  talk  abont  ?  If  a  nioif.tia^iiiade  him- 
self very  (uinspicuons  by  his  actions,  and  his  friends  n^ingled  with  the  populace, 
what  would  he  lite  to  know  ?  Sq  here ;  and  hence  the  question  of  Jestts  and  the 
anBver  of  His  disciples.    See  Notta, 

But  JsBBE  would  know  what  Hia  own.  disciples  thonght  of  Hinl,  arti  hence  His 
sacond  qn^ation,  "  Whom  aay  ijc  I "  These  had  been  better  taught;  and  should 
know  moM.  So  with  Sunday  school  children;  They  have  been  taught  much, 
tlierethrd  ahould  know  much. 

2.  Petec's  answer  to  the  qnestion.  What  implied )  (a)  Thou  art  ^he  Christ— 
hence  htiman  nature.  Son  of  the  living,  eternal  God — henea  divine  nature.  Con- 
trast this  certainty  with  the  uncertainty  of  others.  Divine  knowledge,  must,  bo 
imphrtedbyadivinetsaqher.     Hence  the  declaration  of  Jasiia,  "Blesaeditrtlion." 

3.  Show  that  ohureh  of  Christ  ia  compared  to  a  building,  Ephes.u.  20.  Every 
bnildiD)!  dAiat  have  a  fonndatloti.     In  Palestine,  irtier^  tayt  a  trareU^r,'  ''ttvif 
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rain  fell  not  in  drops,  but  in  pipes  like  fingers,"  foundation  on  rock  the  best, 
Matt.  vii.  23.  The  church  of  Christ  would  be  assailed,  but  built  upon  a  rock  it 
would  stand.     Christ  this  rock,  Isa.  zxvii.  16. 

4.  The  honour  laid  upon  Peter.  QciestiaD  as  to  use  of  a  key.  He  who  keeps 
the  key  opens  the  house — superintends  the  house.  Hence  key  the  emblem  6f 
power.  Illustrate  this  by  reference  to  a  curator  or  keeper.  Applied  to  Peter,  he 
Was'tv  open  the  (ioor  of  ffeith  to  the  world.  Show  how  he  did  this.  To  the  Jew, 
Acts  iL  14 ;  to  the  Gentile,  Acts  z. 

5.  When  a  new  society  is  formed  some  ojm>  most  regulate  t2ie  proceedings-^ 
must  decide  what  laws  are  to  regulate  its  members.  Whfr  does  this  ?  So  in  the 
early  church.  Hence,  "Whatsoever  thoa  ahalt  bind,"  i.e.,  forbid,  shaU  be  for- 
bidden ;  ^*  whatsoerer  thtovk  shalt  loos^**  «.«.,  a^low,  shall  be  allowed  :  i  e^  When 
I  am  gone  I  will  give  thee  power  to  regulate  the  a^Eairs  of  the  church. 

6.  Apply  the  whole  subject  to  the  children,  (a)  Do  they  beHeve  that  Jesus  is 
really  the  eternal  God  \  If  so^  they  must  trust  Him  for  salvation,  (h)  If  they 
believe,  they  must  confess  Him  before  men.  (c)  If  they  speak  of  Jesus  to  those 
who  know  nothing  of  Him,  they  may  share  Peter's  honour.  ICany  a  child  has 
done  so. 

THE  TKAimrlGUlELiTIOlr.— Matt.  xTiL  1—13. 

1.  Hefer  to  last  lesson  on  the  confession  of  Peter.  Kow  his  faith  shall  be  con- 
firmed. The  disciples  had  seen  somewhat  of  Chrisl^s  power — would  ere  long  have 
to  see  His  sufierii^,  but  before  that  they  shall  see  His  glory. 

2.  Bead  the  account  Why  ihree  chosen  to  ascend  &e  mount  (Dent.  yotL  l!S), 
Pictucs  th«  BQ^a^ — the  mountain — the  g^oiyof  ths  Saviour's  face-Hkhe  bcightness 
of  His  dress — Moses  and  Elias — the  briglLt  cloud — the  wondrous  voice — ^the 
terrified  apostles— the  touch  of  Jesus. 

3.  With  elder  children  wwk  out  some  of  the  following  points :— (a)  Who 
talked  with  Jesus  ?  The  founder  and  the  restorer  of  the  old  dispensation.  Law 
and  prophets  testified  of  Christ.  Hence  new  dispensation  not  opposed  to  old. 
See  here  an  answer  to  ^Bishop  Colenso.  (b)  But  the  voice  of  the  excellent  Majesty 
declared  that  Jesus  was  to  be  heard.  Hence  the  gospel  greater  than  the  law ; 
and  hence  also  Heb.  ii.  3.  Press  this  home,  (c)  Law  and  prophets  bore  testi- 
mony to  death  of  Christ.  Christ  was  to  die  on  the  cross.  When  this  took  place 
Peter  and  the  rest  would  be  comforted  when  they  remembered  His  glory.  So 
with  us,  whenever  we  have  doubts,  or  when  in  trouble,  or  when  wicked  people 
speak  against  Christ,  we  should  remember  that  Jesus  is  truly  God,  and  is  now 
in  glory,  (d)  When  any  person  is  enjoying  the  company  of  the  good,  what  do 
they  desire  ?  So  here  with  Peter ;  hence  his  request.  But  before  he  could  have 
the  rest  of  glory,  he  must  fight  the  fight  of  faith.  So  with  all  now,  even  children, 
of  they  love  Jesus,  they  may  desire  to  be  with  Him,  but  God  may  have  some 
work  for  them  to  do.  Show  what  work  they  may  do  for  Christ.  If  they  work 
now,  they  shall  rest  hereafter.  If  they  suffer,  they  shall  share  glory,  {e)  Kefer 
to  what  the  voice  said  :  Where  can  children  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  now  ?  When 
they  are  taught  about  Jesus,  what  should  they  do  ?  How  can  they  show  that 
they  do  hear  ? 

THE  DEMOMAC  BOY.— Maek  ix.  14—29. 

1.  Prove  the  fact  that,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  apostles,  there  were 

evil  spirits  who  were  allowed  to  exercise  a  direct  influence  over  the  souls  and 

bodies  of  certain  men.     See  Matt.  viii.  29  ;  Mark.  i.  24 ;  Luke  iv.  2.     Sometimes 
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these  evil  spirits  affected  the  body  with  diseases,  fits,  &c.     Such  was  the  case 
of  the  boy  in  the  lesson.     Head  the  aecoTmt,  and  notice  what  the  father  did. 

2.  But  the  disciples  could  not  cure  the  child.  Pictnre  out  the  circumstances 
— the  failure  of  the  application— »-the  lirrivtd  of  Jesus — ^the  conversation — ^mark 
the  intense  desire  of  the  fotther.  If  Thon  canst  do  anything,  have  compassion  on 
US,  and  help  us.  "Why  did  h^  say  if^  Notice  partieularly  the  answer  of  Jesus — 
If  thoU  cahst  heUeve:  The  qUeatioii  was  not  if  /  can  do  anything.  Showthact 
Jesus  had  proved  his  power  over  the  evil  one,  and  dver  evil-spurits.  Where — irt 
the  temptation,  atid  at  Gadato^^but  ^  Ifum  canst  believe*  Hence  faith  the  con- 
dition of  healing.  Whai  a  MoBtfng  a  believing  mother  or  father  may  be  ! 
Children  should  value  a  ChriBtian  ptfrent  >     "  i 

3.  Notice  particularly  t^e  answer  of  the  fiither-^Lord,  I  believed;  help  thou 
my  imbelief.  His  faith  like  tihe  stiioking  flax ;  but  (Isa.  xlii.  3)  what  a  comfort 
to  have  aueh  a  Saviour  ! 

4  Show  the  Te^raard  of  the  man's  faith.  Four  points  to  wotk  out : — (a)  The 
majesty  of  Christ—^  I  chai^  thee. ' '  (6)  The  completeness  of  the  cure;^ —  *  *  Enter 
no  more  into  him."  (4  The  malignity  of  the  evfl  one-^**  He  rent  him,"  as  if  t© 
destroy  him.     (d)  The  life-giving  power  of  Christ,  ver.  27. 

5,  Apply  tho  whole  8n1];|e<]t.  (a)  There  are^  evil.i^ritB  nawn  •unclean  devSs — 
lying  devils-— drunken  devils— Ksruel  devils,  {b)  Jesus  ia  the  only  one  who  can 
cast  these  but  of  the  heart ;  therefore,  all  who  hanre  such  must  go  to  Him.  (e) 
Jesus  will  cast  out  the  evil,  and  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  dwell  in  the  heart. 
"  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  c(5Bfe."' 

THE  DISPITTE  ABOUT  GfREATNESB.-^MAiT.  atviii.  1—16 ;  Mark&.  80-W. 

1.  In  every  kingdom  there  must  be  officers.  Some  of  these  greater  than 
others.  Question  out  who  these  are  in  our  country — as  prime  miiiister,  lord 
chancellor,  judges,  magistrates,  &;c.    Men  like  the  highest  offices. 

2.  The  disciples  thought  that  Christ^s  kipgdom  was  of  this  world.  Matt.  zz. 
20 ;  Acts  i.  6^.  And  so  in  the  lesson  of  to-day.  Eead  Mark  ix.  30.  As  the 
disciples  were  going  along  one  day  they  were  talking  of  the  different  offices  which 
they  supposed  would  require  filling  in  the  l^gdom  which  Christ  was  about  to 
set  up.  Perhaps  Ppter  thought  that  a^  he  had  the  key,  he  should  be  the  greatest, 
one  would  be  lord  chancellor,  another  lord  chamberlain,  and  so  on. 

3.  But  all  had  made  a  mistake.  See  John  xviii.  36.  His  kingdom  a  spiritual 
one,  hence  his  statement,  (a)  Except  ye  be  converted— i,  e.,  unless  your  mind  is 
changed  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Messiah  and  of  His  kingdom.  You  shall 
have  no  part  in  the  kingdom,  (h)  Except  ye  become  as  little  children — ^not  as  to 
their  moral  state,  but  in  respect  to  their  simple-mindedness,  fhumility,  and 
docility — dispositions  the  reverse  to  those  which  they  were  indulging — they 
would  have  no  part  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  which  he  had  come  to  set  up. 
(c)  The  kingdom  of  Christ  was  one  in  which  the  meek  would  be  blessed.  So  to 
be  greatest  in  that  kingdom  they  must  excel  in  that  grace ;  and  hence  they  must 
be  servants  to  alL     Compare  this  with  Luke  xiv.  11. 

4.  Apply  the  whole  subject. 

(1)  Christ's  kingdom  is  a  spiritual  one.  All  who  are  members  of  it  must  be 
bom  of  the  Spirit.  Are  they  ?  (2)  Those  who  are  bom  of  the  Spirit  are  meek 
and  lowly.  These  graces  must  be  cultivated.  How  ?  By  prayer  to  God  for  help 
of  Holy  Spirit.  Is  this  their  desire  and  prayer  ?  (3)  Those  only  who  excel  m^s^'Si 
humility  on  earth  will  he  great  in  heaven.    Hence  aU.  shoiil'i'waA.c^  ^jgaMAX.^'n.^':^. 


S^e  ®ra4^rs'  ^anUxtiut. 


I  Mru  Witor.-r-ltmii  not,  I  Km  SM*e,  my  deWf fiends,  t^deemed  bit  of'pW«'ifJ. 
Oft,  t^  pneest  <KCB^ioa,  I  md  7<nialetterwtiiciil  baT^  jiut  leceiT^  in,TefM«i)Cf 
to.Ooj*  New  Maoaiimb.  ..    ..  .,   .,       '. 

300,000' SuikdaT' Hhool  Uiefc«n4#air 

Unsdmi  to  «wlla  MMkDwlTW  hMi4' '«1^ 

•■•n^  are  f«ur  grOBt  Libt.r[s^  in  wUicl.       '^"^  "^^'^  r«m4  •■nu4rMfcr-«»utff 

mm  iinj   read,  .Rcvdntion.   D'ature        piannsM  to  )m  *i>  itaUi«*th>g'aiia  Miia>^ 

,     lite»tiire,uidHuoiatiLife.'*— »",»■! 

Oroser. 

Daar  Sir,— A  word  or  two  on  llie  tliM 
of  Ui«e  great  libroriei,  nad  ourrclitionai 
Sunday  bc!ioo1  teuihera  Ihtrcto  It  ia'a 
&ettit  muoh  congFatuUtiou  and  deyout 
tliaaJi;fvJn?M  that  we  have  Amvod  at  un 
er*  IR  tl;u  hjstoty  uf  Snmtat  schools  bIiob 
itLaibe  Lini.  tlie  dutT  and  the  ptiFiIegaM 
eachi^Undiv  e<hoal  taaLkar  to  iniulre 
Wliat  Ji  tlK  best  Bodmoal  heipfulu^ga 
iiBB^or  me  to  rtad  aad  Lu"  can  1  bj 
promotiDg  lis  III  lUation,  U  1|  lo  muL  it 
■tillbetf  rF 

Tlun'jnslilulijn  ai^  unnot  iinvu  Icen 
ilot^dl  in  it<  operatKnu  uur  unfruitful  m 
iCa  re^*  ■*AfcB  tot  only  an  pumt  to  a 
literatuie  peculurlj  ita  osrn,  bnt  can  lIdJiu 
It  U  (K  iFgiUmaV  oS^F^ing  of  ita  otm 
•anotiftd  indmtpy  and  fhe  intellieeBt  in 
duMio*  «f  iM  pit^;reHiiTe  davitDpment 
Aad  Kby  ilitiiijd  not  this  b  so  P  WMo 
BTery  other  body  of  men  Las  a  litpratuiB 
d«wjte(|  to  It)  «r»ioe  whil  e»erj  con 
ceit^aUia  i/sg»iu2^aoa  in  our  complox  aui,i 
ttj—Sifa>  tiio  FmuBsa  to  the  cuUeUou  ut 
pwtage  stamps— ha*  ita  repf eaentaare  ia 
thepenodical  preas  of  thia  country  ought 
the  va]i£nt  aFmy  uf  S^llijayachDDl  teacheia  i 
to  bo  Uf(prDvided  witli  a  magazine  worthy 
odheirwort  andottheinsclve  ?  DiMnitj 
law  and  pijai  fhe  army  the  navy  tbo 
Chureb    mntunenx  the  aciencei    and  tbe 


3  then: 


adrocated  and  defended  t 
ahsde  and  boyond  and  at  each  of  tlieBe 
«nalB  ^tpeala  t<.  ita  own  pnbho  for  nip 
port  generally  with  teij  cneouragmg  sue 
dtw;  to  I  thiulc  it  especially  behorea  tbe 


■Ivadare  a>  dikt  the  first  ^lopjtt  whiek' 

noir  liti  beftne  mis.  - 1  ■■;    "■    ■■"• 

The  paUJcation  of  a  new  magmiawj^f^ 

aignod.aifaNnljr  tvjBsM  Uia  nquirteieilti 

of  the  teacher  and  the  timee  ia  an  erot 
of  ibnlf  uBportalit  SMUgli  to  elisit  tbe  m 
teUicfid  (ynpfthy  and  ap^iar*!  of  aK 
thoae  ^r  irl)Qif  benefit  .it  ^pe«fi,,^j 
whfp  i.|jU  ;Biawit>er9d  th»t  tl^  tjr^  ^e^, 
known  ra^nthuea  have  -both  niegnai^i  ^ 
moualj  retired  in  &Tour  of  ot  rathetl^TO 
bein  incorporated  with  the  new  magaime 
it  is  evident  ttat  the  colleciite  wuJom^of 
the  Old  Bajl^  ^hontlbrumt  b«^  spent 
mk^y  abtoU!  loiirs  tipon  Uie  sttbjeat 

Shv  UWieftM  thatitiatDieiguWith 
out  i.  )fi>U,itb«ftif  UM  lefffi*  Im^-SnndB}' 
■clMot:  taadist  thMoghaut  Ihb  UngckMii  tin  I 
emalleat  ground  of  apolo^  tbr  bot'SVp* 
porting  itrMul  teottr.itig  &r  )b  at  tfM  oW 
set  a  OTouJftUon  of  »j,  JOQ,000  »■«/*  i|.i 
not  ^(^  ail  ^  ef  travagant  nunaba^  con' 
sidcung  that  it  has  tbp  dpnble  |cv»i«latioi^ 
of  Its  tip]jr^^asBOw  lo  fwpfnenij^^ptin^ 

But  sir  simple  and  leawnuble  ^  tliu 
may  appear  to  tout  reader^  I  tcel  tbat  it 
wtU  ndt  be  done  if  each  one  la  conten't  (o 
read  i^  f(W  bimself  and  goes  cot  at  imc^ ' 
exert  bnn^elf  to  mate  it  known  f^  ind 
wide  and  Ibe  euggostun  I  mtended  (H' 
make  when  T  took  up  my  pen  was  thl) 
that  Boms  steps  ^ould  be  taken  M  plaed4 
copjr  of  tbe  January  number— and^t  if  pB*- 
Bible  tbe  Uumbei  fot  Febcuai;  alfftnu 
the  bands  of  erery  teacher  thioQgfaaut  tba 
kingdom  The  best  method  by  far  of  ad- 
Teriismg  is  now  to  send  aamplea  by  po  t 
getting  the  post-offiice  direnlociei  to  supply 
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I  feel  that  mere  desk  announcements  of 
this  new  magazine  will  entirely  fail  to 


secure  for  it  the  publicity  it  de^|^  «,d  ■    ^^y^  8i>o<A  jS^her  would  but  work 
that  the  country  uDions  Mould  tai6  up  tne       i,««w^;i„  ;^  ♦v«  „««^ « 


)untr7  uDions  MOUia  ta&6  up 
matter  promptly  and  heartily^  and  pl^ce 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  se- 
cretarieA  of  the  Tariotis  scliools,  so  as  to  m- 
duce,  if  possible,  the  school  committees  to 
bem  tbe  expense  df  aupplyui^for'O'f^ 
m<Aths4o  eTcryteaebcr  a^^jspflciiiencdpy;**. 
Teaohen.  wottU  theA  vodecstaad  deitBly 
wbat  had-  become  of  the  ether  magasines/ 
and  be  enabled  io  judge  of  .the  merits  of 
the  new  one. — I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  yerj  coro 
dially  joiii«»  '    Ashtbdu' 

Ds  A  veiy  enconraging  coiiimunioa« 
tkm.  .i.  ■    '  >  ■ 

Secretary.  Out-  friend's  SQggesfion 
in  reference  to  sample  copies  has  been 
partially  met;  in  addition  to  which 
every  teacher  in  connectidn  with  the 
Sunday  School  Union  has  by  tills  time 
received  a  prospectus,  with  extracts 
from  tHe  nnmber  for  January. 

F.  That  is  a  good  beginning.       , 

Secretary.  And  the  result  thus  f^ 
aro  most  gratifying.  Our  sale  has 
been  very  large,  but  we  are  not  satis* 
fied ;  noi*.  shall  we  be  until  it  has  been 
at  least  doubled.  <  > 

ff.  It,  I,  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  push  thi9  mle  of  thd  Sunday  School 
Tedcliet  amongst  us,  as  I  found  many 
of  our  teachers  were  not  taking  in  the 
m^gft2ine.    1  have  succeeded  with  six* 

Secretary.  H.  C.  writes  me  to  say 

that  he  has  induced  his  teachers  to  take 

in  liwo.  dozen  of  ttie  new  p^riodicaJl 

w^p^ ,  ojue  was.  taken  in  before^ .  and 

three  times  as  many  of  the  Bible  Class 

a7id>   YoviK^.  Magazine,      He   adds^ 

'*  Moss  of  each  are  ordered,  but  our 

bookseller  reports,   ^Not  tsome, — out 

of  ipriut.^    Glad  to  hear  it    Work  off 
more  ;i  thf^  have  only  to  be  seen  to  be 

soldv'' "    . 

JR.  N.   Thait  is  the  k'ind  of  agency 

which  we  require,  and  which  has  not 


yet   exerted   its   full   power.     What 
might  not  be  accomplished  if   every 


heartily  in  the  good  cause  ? 
1  Mr^  Ediiar,  Chir  circulation  would 
:80on  ber  trebled.  We  mustio  a  gteat 
extent  depend  upon  tho'^ealofouir^ub-' 
S9ribers,  to  msl^e  the  Suv4(^y{  i^lckool 
Teacher  more  widjely  kno^n.  A  good 
example  has  been  set  at  Bristol  and 
some'  ojther  |>laces,  \vliere  copies  have 
bo«n  purchased,  and.  one  presented  to 
each  teacher. 

0. .  Every,  one  in  his,  own  sphere,  who 
approves  of  our  object,  should  do  his 
utmost  to  promote  it.  '  - 

Mr,  Editor,  And  I  Will  do  my  best 
to   make   the    magazine   increasingly* 
worthy  the  ^eat  cause  it  is  designed  to 
serves. 

T.  J,  I  trust,  Mr.  Editor,  that%hil^ 
you  provide  as  much  help  as  possible 
for  the  teacher  itt  his  class,  you  Will 
also  endeavour  to  excite  in  all  our 
minds  a  deeper  sense  of  our  responsi- 
bility, and  give  us  facts  and  incidents 
to  cheer  us  when  desponding  under  the 
troubles  of  the  way. 

Mr,  ^itor.  Have  you^  Mr.,  Secretary,  • 
received  any  communications   in  rei*  - 
ferenoe  to  the  main  subject  of  our  last 
Confisrence  ?    I  mean  the  Introductory 
Class. 

Secretary.  I  have ;  but  as  I  am 
expecting  one  or  two  more  important 
comlhunications  on  the  same  subject,  I 
propose  to  conndcr  them  at  our  next 
meeting. 

'Sic.  An  Tntroductory  Class  has  just 
been  established  in  connection  with  the 
Islington  Auxiliary,  and  meets  in  the 
Protestant  Institute  every  Sunday  aftey- 
noour 

/.  F,  S,  JS.  And  we  (at  Bristol)  have 
a  daas  of  thirty  members,  and  think 
we  are  on  the  way  now  to  introduce  a 
streamer  good  teachers  into  our  schools; 
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distribaton.  Two  other  schools  have 
made  arrangements  to  deliver  the  peri- 
HNUoaiikall^e  homes  of  the  scholars. 

Mr.  EdUor,  Anything  farther,  Mr. 
Secretary  ? 

Secretary.  Kothing. 

ff.  I  think  the  subject  of  our 
HOBNiNo  SCHOOLS  shoold  engage  the 
early  attention  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  EdUor,  Quite  so;  perhaps  our 
friends  will  be  prepared  for  its  diseos- 
sion  at  onr  next  meeting,  as  fdso  to 
give  tiieir  opinions  on  the  qnestioii 
raised  by  A  Teacher,  and  from  whi^  I 
will  read  an  extract  or  two. 

"  If,  Mr.  Editor,  it  should  be  jour  in- 
tention to  make  the  Sunday  School 
Teacher — what  we  are  sadly  in  want  of, 
and  what  indeed  we  have  nerer  in  point 
cf  fact  had — the  '  organ '  of  the  Sunday 
school  teachers,  I  predict  for  it  a  jiappy 
and  prosperous  career. 

''In  most  of  our  schools  there  are 
teachers  whose  social  positions  are  ^xnore 
favourable  than  their  fellow- workers,  ttid 
whose  positions  enable  them  to  make  little 
presents  from  time  to  time  to  the  various 
members  of  their  class;"      .    .    '.'... 

This  our  correspondent,  oonsidecs  a 
great  •  evil,  and  calculated  to  r .  bru^g 
about  unpleasant  comparisons,  and  to 
cause  dlBsatisfaction  among  the  scholars 
whose  teachers,  have,  not  the  meai^  to 
do  the  same  for  them.  He  feels  this 
very  strongly,  ai^  adds,— ^ 

"  WiU  you,  Mr.  Editor,  kindly  bring 
the  subject  before  the  members  of  the 
Conference  at  their,  next'  meeting  P  I  beg 
to  suggest  that  prizes  and  presents,  tf 
made  at  all,  should  be  general  and  uni- 
versal, and  presented  by  the  superintea- 
dent  from  the  >  desk,  so  that  no  cue 
scholar  or  class  should  be  put  oixrre 
another.    I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

A  Teaches. 

[Letters  for  consideration  at  the  Conference  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later 

than  the  8th  of  the  month.] 


ftibUB  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ON  SUSHATS. 

Mr.  Editor.  A  letter  on  this  subject 
has  come  into  my  hands ;  Wt  tAib 
writer  merely  desires  that  the  attention 
of  teachers  should  be  drawn  tp  the 
matter. 

D.  r  suppose  his  view  would  be  that 
it  should  not  be  done  on  the  Lord*8  day. 

S.  And  he  would  not  stand  alone. 

E.  N",  There  are  a  large  number  of 
teachei:^  who  object  to  the  Sunday 
sale  of'  perioidicals. 

Secretary.  And  in  several  instances 
are  endeavouring  to  remedy  the  diffi- 
culty. The  CamberweU  Green.  Sunday 
Schools  issued  the  following  notica  at 
the  close  of  the  year  :-^ 

"December,  1867. 
"  The  teachers  again  take  the  opportuw 
nitj  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  express 
their  pleasure  that  so  many  parenta  sup- 
p^  .their  children  with.one  or  mere  of  the 
many  interjBsting  and  useful  publieations 
now  published.  In  these  days  of  indis- 
criminate reading  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  place  pure  hterature  in  the 
hands  of  the  young.  They  urge  on  any 
who  have  not  dpne  so  yet,  to  begin  with 
the  new  year ;  and  to  assist,  they  send  at 
foot  a  list  of  such  as  they  can  recommend, 
with  the  price  of  each.  They  can  t)e  ob- 
tained  at  several  of  the  shops  i|i  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  where  it  is  any  convenience, 
on  the  list  bdng  returned  with  a  mark 
against  thoie  selected,  and  the  name  and 
address  filled  in,  the  books  will  be  sent  at 
the  begizming  of  eaeh  month." 

Here  follows  a  list  of  publications,  with 
a  space  for  the  name  and  address. 

F.  Haverstock  Hill  has  its  Sunday 
School  Magazine  Society,  the  third 
regulation  of  which  is — Distributors 
will  deliver  the  magazines  as  near  the 
first  day  of  each  month  as  possible. 
Some  of  the  scholars  are  gratuitous 
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StMxd  ^Uatrer. 


**  PLEASE,   ma'am,   who  IS   JESTTS  ? " 

"  Who  is  Jpsus,,  plj^ase,  nxa'am  ?"  were  words  that  were  uttered,  ia,  all 
sincerity,  by  a  little  girl  of  some  eight  or  ten  suimners.  She  was  a,  new 
scholar  iu  ihe  Mission. S^poL,  One  of  thos^  who  were  in  the  cl^ss  to 
wjuch.she  was  introduced  was^j'eading  aloud  about  Jesus,  and.  ffls^e 
ftB^d  works  whil^  in  this  world;  how  He  lifid  healed  th^  sick,  relieved 
the  needy,  restprpd  the  sight  of  the  blind,  raised  the  dead,  &c.  Hjaggie 
Tjr^s  obseryed  to  be  a  ^lost  intept  listener  throughout  the  entire  read- 
ing, ^d  when  it  ended  she  looked  up  earnestly  into  her  teacher's  face, 
and  anxiously  inquired  gf  her,  "  Please,  ma'am,  and  who  is  Jesus  ? " 

The  teacher,  neither  surprised  nor  shocked,  but  more  grieved  (for 
such  cases  were  not-  ^rai-e  to  her  observation),  of  course  prom.ptly  ex- 
plained to  Maggie  who  He  was, — ^the  babe  of  Bethlehem — the  Son  ^ 
God — ^the  Saviour  of  Sinners — and  herSaviouri  In  turn,  each  of  these 
facts  in,  His  history  and  efforts  waa  presented  to  the  child,  who 
declared  toth  l?y  word  and  act  that  all  these  things  were  new  to  her. 

"  Shure,  1  never  neard  that  before,'' she  replied.  ■ 

Now,  dear  childrqii,  If  aggie  never  before  had  been  in  a  Sabbath 
school,  haii  not  Cliristian  parents  nor  a  Ghristian  home.  None  of  the 
little  books  which  jfijli  j;hp  sl^ejves  of  so  many  of  the  Sabbath  schools  in 
this  land  had  ever  entered  her  home.  No  Sabbath  school  song  had 
ever  been  taught  to  or  sung  by  her.  She  wa^  ignoiiant  and  helpless, 
and  yet  she  was  a  little  bright-eyed  girl,  with  intelligence  beaining 
therefirom,  needing  only  cultivation  for  its  development.  She  had  both 
mind  and  sdtil  like  those  beside  her,  and  like  you  who  read  this  fact, 
and  still  did  not  know  who  Jesus  was. — AmeHcaiii.  Christian  World. 

.CHUBGHMBN  A2JD   »IS]SENTtlES. 

In  a  speech  at  Birmingham,  recently,,  Archdeacon.  Sandford,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  good- will  which  ought  to  mf|,rk  the  .intercourse  of  the  cdeirgy 
of  the  Established  Church  and  the  ministers  of  Dissenting  bodies,  .said 
he  was  far  from  meaning  that  conventional  hypothesis,  the  holding  out  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  on  the  platform  and  turning  their  backs  on  each 
other  in  the  street,  but  he  meant  the  genial  hearty  fellowship  and  esteem 
that  ought  to  subsist  between  men  professing  the  same  faith  and  dis- 
charging the  same  duties.  He  meant  the  same  spirit  which  enabled 
Archbishop  Leighton  to  have  a  friendly  regard  for  a  Eoman  Catholic 
priest,  and  a  living  metropohtan  bishop  to  send  a  loving  message  to  a 
distinguished  Dissenting  minister,  by  a  Church  clergyman,  who  has  ever 
since  felicitated  himself  on  having  formed  an  acquaintance,  which  had 
ripened  into  friendship,  with  one  of  those  men  >who — ^whatever  differ- 
ences of  opinion  there  might  be  between  them  and  the  members  o  the 
Church  of  England — were  of  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  the  cre^iCQ.  c& 
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Christian  society.  .  .  .  He  wished  to  hear  the  Church  clergy  speak 
in  terms  of  affection  and  resncjpt  for  their  Dissei^ting  brethren,  among 
whom  were  some  of  tlfe^W^gLfest^fe^aiii^ley^^M'ifewning  and  piety.  If 
he  could  not  see  the  union  in  hi^  day,  he  hoped  his^  l^cps  would. — Daily 

News.  ' '  '"'"      '  '       •-''*'• 

Nothing  can  be  mdre-^orthiesg  or  al^sand 'thftfl  the  histo^alt'klloW'J'^ 
ledge  of  the 'schooi^'bp5r«LifiDid'giTii  of  the  present  daj.  ^  We  dar^f  eaittirO'^ 
to  say  that  while  sc^  two-thirds^  Df  our  sdio^ls  the  majiMrittf  woidd  fo^  aftie 
to  tell  the  ^xaot  nvimber  ki}led  in  all  the  important  .battles^  atnd-aUfthe  > 
storiea^a/btrnt  the. Black  Prince:  and'  Coenr  de  Lion,  which  are  pane  fio«t' 
tion,  while  they  could  tell  how  Alfred  bitentthe  cakes j  Bnd' William  Lwanto 
60,  strong  thftt  no  one  eould  biend  his  bow  'or  handle  his  sword,  would!  * 
p^h^psjcnow   tbe.ppritioa.  of  the  Barebones  Parliament  in  hiatoty^i 
bee%uge:it  is  an  ^mu«i^g  n^pie,  and  be  able  to  repeat  all  the  adyentur^ 
of  ti^e^oldiftud  youjig  !GhieY*liers,  they  could  tell  nothing  of  ow  great. i 
sq(jiai,i|ijd  ppliti/c^l  BtruggteB^  of  charters  won  and  prinoiples  adyanoedj 
they  know  nothing  of  the  martyrs  of  hberty  or  the.  pioneers  offroedemjit 
nothing  of  those  of  our  forefathers  who  sowed  in  tears  ^d  watered  w?^ik:- 
their  blood  the  germs  of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  proud  boast,  .Oim^ 
Anglicanus  sum ;  and  if  you  spoke  to  them  of  such  name$  as  X<ftngtoi^ 
Moore,  Pym,  Hampde;n,  and  others,  they  would  stare,  at  you  in  ,b»l^pk 
silenpe. .  r  To  them  the  teachings  of  Ipstory  are.  of  gaudy  trapped  ,^arrior^, . 
and  deeds  of  prowess  and  mystery;  of  tho  greatest  strug^es  ojf.  the^, 
forefathers  they  know  nothing. — SU  PauVs  "Jilagazine.  ,     ,  - 

WHY  ASS   THE   JEWS   IN   THEIR  PRBSEaiT   CONDITIOH.P       „    :.     f  :. 

What  adequate  cause  can- be  assigned  for  our  Icmg-prot^aotfed 'infl^^^ 
unexampled  chastisement  ?      OuiT  fathers  who  werfe  guilty  of  idolati^y^  ( 
the  greatest  crime  they  could  possibly  commit  against  (Sod  %&  theia^ 
King  and  Legislator,  were  only  pimished -with  a  captivity  in  Babykasorf 
seventy  years'  continuance;  but  though  we- ihave  ever  since  enteirtliiitedtf^ 
the  utmost  abhorrence  of  idois,  and  have  not?  as  a  nation  been  charge-' 'a 
able  with  greater  vices  than  other  nations,  yet  that  captivity  in:  which/ 
we  are  at  present  has   lasted  more   tiian  twenty-ffve  tinoies  sai^entyiii 
What  can  be  the  crime  which  our  ancestors  committed,  and:  of :W<hich^  to  ^^ 
the  present  we  have  not  repented,  that  the  hand  c^;  the  Lord-hasLJaiiiK 
and  still  lies  ao  heavily  upon  us  P     Whatever  it  is,  it  muBt  be  BODowmct  ).i 
or  deed  of  a  most  ^rooious  chairaeter  which  they  perpetrated,  befoxwi./ 
our   dispersion, — an   act  or  deed  in  the: approval  of  which  .we, have^iii 
unchangingly  persisted*  and  the  guilt  .pf  which  we  have  qbgtHMiteJlyj.. 
refiised  to  acknowledge.   ^  ..,,./>,.■.;      ^ 

I  have  read  our  national  recprdfif,  and  I  find  but  one  act  ,to.T?lwu^rit 
our  nation  have  iipi  every  age  ^ven  their  unanimous  9Jxd  j|^seYe^:j^if . 
and  really  obstinate  ^dhesipn-     It  is  the  crucifixion  of  J^u^,^^he  ,SojjL.^f  .5 
God.     That  he  was  the  Messiah  I  no  longer  doubt.     The  Ne^ir  JJestii? 
ment  agrees  with  the  Old.  In  the  twenty- sixth  chapter  of  St.  MatJ^J^^"^,^, 
I  find  J  the  fulfilment  of  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah. — Jj&lla-  ^ji^ 
the  Jewish  Convert, 
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We  are  all  very  fonfd' irif  otfr  (^  =T^a^,' 
an^  «fl;tol  mUj  JwyIb  iti  ?  eFwuT  ^vihtn- #© 
arei  w«ffDed  tlwift  it  iiS  a  mbngtwek  < ;  u  I 
^Many  feUildreii  ^iuaJsrtlialritjiTBlilb^a' 
iioei  thingi  vteO'  tliay.'  ^re  lablo  ^o ;  do^$k 
thej^  X)}eas^  ;>  aoidi  thtiy  growl  veiy  im-i  • 


tb'ud.'  ^Ad^  bf  Heart  and  love  of  sin 
-lead.^t^^'liatefifejr  '.- ■•  'i.i-.  .'/.rui  ■-"'T 
t  The^j^lumtingf  givj^n  >  .to  Pk^raoli,  4nd 
;  > tli^'  troJoUfl?-  brangiii'  i  Jipmiuhim\  Aad 
upon  Iiss^rebp^i'srEarefinteHdeditx)  bring 
liimi :  to )  I  oooifiidieiv '  <^d  i  to'  rxthange  •  r  his 


paAiantlof ire^tkatttl  > •  ^ Tl»y  JsftailiregBrd  •  ]  j eoitfsfe.  vt  . .  (  ( !  ■ )  t^ ; . [ !  - . v ,  t  . .  f  j  ^ i  1 1 !  7/   ,:. . •> . j 
tbobe(^oi<wanir  thein  a^ntt  demgiM' 
astiwire^etDied.'-'  !••  ■  ";''    --"•'  "■  ■■n-.i 

^&6  «d80  tsim!  tell^  tis%hd,t  tbo^i^nds 
iHttsd ^leawi^d-  t(^  thle^  sirtdTr,'  that 
"tljdi^Bafid  aaartJs  iiTblih  theivtfy  of 
th^"ft!oi«toy!"  Th^se  fwh^;  ADt^hi 
sttiimi^  ■■  iaaiiy  '  Wamfiigfe  '  and  %ige 
coandels,-  itHl'  'gb  dn  in  tiieii^  o#ii  '^ky 
nntf'Mtb^^at'diri^i-/'       '      -    ^'V 

i^Aa^^pride' thenSelVe^  tipoH  iUdSOfet."  ' 

en^iwmAhmm  ^>«  r ^oii^t  (j4W* 

is  ^4i^8gloteortSi'Wade|isfei&f  j't^^ 
true  greatness— true  wfsdom^conSisirg^ 
in  listening  to-'riJpfffif  ^tfetf-dti^nd^i^ 


-  i  I  i  ^  t  hb#  iobstinatd  h&  ihd  1  3jA»  lydU'  - 
r^  i^oi^'tII#*pUgti4i  afid'^e-suiSbt-i  i 
iii^  cf'the^^|>le»,'yWi'f^l'qtfite'atig^'' 

'  With'r^^nt^h^,  8gE)d^t««<edL>tlibt^li^  W€^^o 

ttidit  (Jo  whttt^a«d/by^hi8ffefer*afat3l6s<)8, - 

'  TMiifc/yOtthg^iekdsi'arb'yOti^At^^^^ 
iftg  toihe^  toic6  of  GbS's  sbrVdiiliii  y6tf*^ ' 
tdrtshief,  :fbtit  niifiS^er  ?         '  -  I  • 

I>o'3^oii'dbey  Ck)d?  'i*o  y6ti  lovfe'hirf^ 
Wo]fa, '  raid  ad  \rtbat'  thif  Wo^  req^e/d' ' 
:^  1  otydni  'T^^'Bibi^  sdys  tio^^is''W- 

/^^•Ict  ngliate  »rar  own-way^-^by  and  by 


an^:iJ^r^«g>ii*(a..«cp!ffit.[tlwMieva;tc(^  g3^^oiprrb^rt^i^;J^^.T    .i7/ 


plam^^lo6iai|4  ^ftrad  tb^-diwij5er>tft.i 


al^B|^i«riia  neoBBnit^iDetfleeiiied^tQ! 


■>' 


.;>  4M  SO  ^egr^^  .onriitp?]^  day(t<E>;4«^u< 
f  .'^Uft  :i[&r,they  >aiLway%rwen<^*;7fti*<^^r<?a ; 


iF^thwr- 


.' ^'fiV.flfl'i!  V)     >iii-)7  'J^TU'V-i', 


li8t€^iw)i«nhBbftoir<]ad]nsBl£ii£bDtr!Mibl0/<;!f  f^od-ils  Jret^'  kindiffTer^fQrbeArimg'i!! 
bydt^  ibm  hairdetiedilpB^heiart^— kiffpiide i  t  Imt'iii&nM  jpre6ume  axpoB  his ^kiidnessi <  i  ;> 
did'^tngir^  wmji^axtdti^trhet^e  rvrak    Mom  ^oo-liavei^^fertaffidT^^pportniiity  /? 


cnt) t>fij iuidrkhati vQjthoTit iiremcdyi  -  ro ^ - .j 
aoldmoni  sby&^lh^tith^  o:it  whichi^U: 
notiiexMbi&tsiyebk'iniOrder  to  hareiii^iJ 
yoke<dtt^d)(^  to^it^  tt  |ik^ >tlle  thad  «r 
the>«kild  tlfet  Wilt  -Ttieither  give-  %  nori 


obe^i^,  '^b^Ugh  l^%Jnsci^noe  %«ns  Mai  1  t&at*  Wks^a  i^arMl^.' 


'giverffontfhelavt  tori JesQsl^-to)  obey  and'^^ 
^ito.6iarve>liini.  ■•  "i  :»^i.ii  '^'/^  j.i:'--'-  ;   >.;'■ 
•''   Y&iiiWere"on(»t^rery<iHi,^ Mid' tear  to  » 
^^ditaflfci^thiit'Wis^ifJwtlrniUg.'    -'    ^     '^'    ' 

'  ^(yw  iost  a  'd€far'  %rotb*r  of  sister— i- 


■/: 


_'  u  ; 


he  is  doing  wrong. 

li^is'in*#8flT^^i|)lea&iilt  tobetbld  \>f' 
ouiMKhlt^:  "  Many^'^bidd  rA«i^  be  lift 
to  ihei^  bwa^Wayth^  liit^ii' to  advice. ' 

Y^'  feprbof  is  ^ole^oiii6,  and-  f6r 
onr'^dd— ks  it  isintebded^  to  lestd  tis  ' 
to  forsdke  that  which  "v^uld  be  mjtiHoiis 


You  thought '^C^i  I  waPbe  a  bettet- 
'  ch{l&''iii  ftttUi^:  "'To*'  got-  V^eH,  aiiA 
'  fdr^bt^(y^'g6bdi^s61utidi!r.'    ' 

'  LWt  the  kihdi!ife'*s  tiM^foifheai&rxct  of 
^od  iii'the'^^st  ifeadTJfbti  tri  re'pentanci* 
of  yoiiir  sins,  and  iiifiim'ybu  i^haH  firid 
ra€(rcy."  ;  •    -  *  -'i.  --    -^;^; ;  • 
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^0tkts  oi  §0joks* 


Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets.  By 
Edwin  Paxton  Hood.  Jackson,  Wal- 
ford,  and  Hodder. 

This  volume  containg  a  series  of  lec- 
tures delivered  to  the  students  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon'B  college.  Its  title  is  grouuded 
on  a  somewhat  fanciful  analogy  hetween 
^e  lampst,  pitchers,  and  trumpets  of 
Gideon's  men  to  three  different  styles 
or  aims  in  preaching.  **  Preaching  to 
the  intellect,"  says  Mr.  Hood,  ^' is  as  a 
lamp, — ^it  sheds  light  over  truths,  over 
processes  of  argument,  over  means  of 
conviction ;  preaching  to  the  conscience 
IB  asatrumpet, — it  calls  up  the  soulfrom 
slumber,  it  makes  it  restless  and  un- 
quiet ;  preaching  to  the  ezperienca  is 
M  a  pitcher^^-it  bears  re&eshment,  it 
«ools  and  it  calms  the  fever  of  the  spirit, 
flfid  it  oensoles  and  comforts  the  heart." 
The  value,  the  power,  and  the  deficien- 
cies of  pulpit  ministrations  are  illus- 
trated in  these  lectures  by  a  seines  of 
▼igorous  sketches  of  the  most  eminent 
preachers  of  every  age.  The  quotations 
given,  the  graphic  portraiture  of  the 
men,  and  the  racy  anecdotes  gathered 
from  their  lives,  keep  up  the  interest  of 
the  volume  unfailingly  to  the  end. 
Nor  does  its  interest  He  in  these  al<NM^ 
but  very  largely  in  the  sagacious  com- 
ments and  wise  counsel  of  the  lecturer 
himself.  The  reader  will  judge  what 
degree  of  thoroughness  to  expect  or  not 
to  expect  in  a  history  of  preaching 
which,  in  th»  compass  of  fourteen 
moderately  leog  lectures,  takes  a  sweep 
through  the  centuries  between  Isaiah's 
time  and  that  of  Spurgeon,.  Binney,  and 
Manning.  Chrysostom  is  chosen  as  the 
rBpresentative  of  the  preachers  of  ^the 
early  church,  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 


of  medireval  preachers.  An  interesfc- 
ing  and  lucid  sketch  is  given  of  the  life 
and  work  of  each  of  these  men.  Of  the 
Puritan  preachers  Mr.  Hood  says^— 

**  In  their  ministry  we  trace  the  origui 
oi  a  pulpit  power  which  is  vesjF  difttinoily 
separated  from  that  of  the  Bomiah  ChiudL 
We  have  never  enough  cultivated  that 
which  the  Popish  pulpit  cultivated  exclu- 
sively ;  we  confine  the  intention  of  our 
pulpit  to  those  twofold  energies— ^^«t(a- 
sion  and  conviction,  but  these  are  so  simply 
mental ;  or  if  emotional,  they  are  so  en- 
tirely through  the  operation  of  though^ 
that  they  very  partially,  I  think,  represent 
our  work ;  and  they  do  not  represoit  the 
work  of  a  Bomish  preacher  at  all;  his  aSBk 
has  been  to  subdue,  to  overwhelm,  as  he 
overwhelms  by  the  power  of  music  and  tiis 
efficacy  of  sensuous  representatioDS." 

And  again  of  the  Puritan  exegesis  he 
remarks, — 

"  A  mode  of  treatment  of  Scripture  moie 
unlike  our  now  ordinary  method  it  wotdd 
be  impossible  to  conceive*  How  difierent 
from  Keil  and  Delitssoh,  to  Lange,  Oldiau- 
Ben,  Ebrard,  Ewald,  or  Hengttenbeig! 
These  old  men  dealt  with  Seripture  in 
altogether  another  fashion.  Whan  they 
sat  down  to  the  Bible  they  never  said, 
'What  do  you  here?  Who  sent  you? 
Whence  came  you?  How  do  yoa  prove 
yourself? '  There  were  not  many  of  them 
who  said  even, 'What  is  the  meaning  of 
you  P  *  They  accepted  all  that  as  under- 
stood from  the  commencement ;  they  said 
to  the  Bible,  or  the  part  of  it  to  whush  they 
addressed  themselves,  '^Tou  are  here,  and 
I  am  here ;  comfort  me,  help  me,  talk  to 
me ;  be  wisdom^  to  me,  light  to  me ;  treat 
me  tenderly,  guide  me  truly.^  Thegr  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  Bible  with  sim- 
pHcity  and  earnestness,  whidi^  to  most  of 
our  modem  divines,,  woi^  seem  the 
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helpless  and  hopeless  imbecilitj.  Do  we 
mean  by  this  to  give  altogether  our  ad- 
miration and  adhesion  to  the  method  of 
the  old  Puritan  commentators?  No. 
We  are  thankful  to  the  modem  men  for 
much ;  but  assuredly  the  things  we  cannot 
press  out  of  them  are— comfort,  refresh- 
mentj  and  sweetness." 

A  lecture  on  ""Wit,  Humour,  and 
Goanseness  i^  the  Pulpit,"  contains  a 
£biw  examples  of  the  last-named  quality 
sufficiently,  offensive  to  make  us  rejoice 
that  its  day  is  past,  and  many  good 
suggestions  as  to  the  right  use  and 
restraint  of  the  faculties  of  wit  and 
humour.  Under  this  head  Eobert  South 
and  Bowland  Hill  are  tlie  principal 
preachers  brought  forward  as  illustrat- 
ing the  subject.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book,  to  many  readers,  will 
be  that  which  brings  under  review 
preachers  still  living  and  exerting 
powerful  influence  on  different  sections 
of  the  community.  Mr.  Hood's  esti- 
mate of  them  is  generous  and  broad, 
yet  discriminating.  His  sympathies 
ace  enlisted  and  genial  praise  drawn 
forth  by  preachers  of  such  diverse  aims 
and  sentiments  as  Spurgeon  and  New- 
man, Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Binney. 
We  always  feel  that  the  criticism  of 
preachers  is  an  excellent  field  for  the 
di^lay  of  cleverness,  but  one  which  it 
is  easy  to  walk  in  too  much  for  our 
good ;  we  get  to  admire  men  for  their 
mere  power,  apart  from  the  end  towards 
which  that  power  is  working.  What 
preachers  need  to  be  directed  to  is  the 
truth  and  its  value,  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  which  lies  power  to  set  it  forth 
effectively.  Admirable  are  the  words 
of  Dr.  Newman,  which  Mr.  Hood 
quotes  : 

<*Fteaeher8  shotdd  negleet  ever3rthnig 
whrntewet  besides  derotion  to  their  one 
objeet,  and  earsestaen  in  enforcing  it,  till 
they  in  some  good  measure  attain  to  theee 


reqiusites.  Talent,  logic,  learning  words, 
manner,  voiccj  action,  all  are  required  for 
the  perfection  of  a  preacher,  but '  one  thing 
is  neoessary' — an  intense  perception  and 
appreciation  of  the  end  for  which  he 
preaches,  and  that  is,  to  be  the  minister  of 
some  spiritual  good  to  those  who  hear 
him.  ...  In  what  I  have  been  saying 
I  do  not  mean  that  a  preacher  must  aim  at 
ectmestTtsss,  but  that  he  must  aim  at  kU 
object,  which  19  to  do  some  spiritual  good 
to  his  hearers,  and  which  will  {it  once 
maJoB  him  earnest.  It  is  said  that  when  a 
man  has  to  crosa  an  abyss  by  a  narrow 
plank  thrown  over  it,  it  is  his  wisdom  not 
to  look  at  the  plank  along  which  Ues  his 
pikth,  but  to  fix  hia  eyes  steadily  on  the 
point  in  the  opposite  precipice  at  which 
the  plank  ends.  It  is  by  gazing  at  the 
object  which  he  must  reach,  and  ruling 
himself  by  it,  that  he  secures  to  himself 
the  power  of  walking  to  it,  straight  and 
steadily.  The  case  is  the  same  in  moral 
matters ;  no  one  will  become  really  earnest 
by  aiming  directly  at  earnestness ;  any  one 
■aay  become  eacrneflt  by  meditating  on  the 
motives  and  by  drinking  at  the  sources  of 
earnestness." 


Stars  of  Earth;  or.  Wild  Flowers  of 
the  Month.  By  Leigh  Page.  John- 
stone, Hunter,  &  Co. 

What  can  be  pleasanter  by  our  Christ- 
mas fireside  than  to  wander  in  imagi- 
nation for  a  year  through  ^the  fields, 
and  woods,  and  lanes  of  our  country, 
now  shaking  the  snow  off  our  sprig  of 
holly,  now  stopped  short  in  our  brisk 
February  walk  by  the  scent  of  some 
''adventurous  violet,"  now  stretched 
on  the  wild  thyme,  or  wading  after  the 
waterrlilies  on  a  hot  July  day  ?  This 
is  just  what  the  volume  in  our  hand 
helps  us  to  do.  A  chapter  is  devoted 
to  each  month's  wild  flowers,  giving  an 
account  of  their  habits,  the  places  they 
are  to  be  found  in,  some  of  their  histo- 
rical associations,  and  the  general 
aspects  of  nature  at  the  time  of  thais 
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epp^ttrmce  Pltnlifal  i  rapsofroetry 
prevent  the  deai.ri[tioin  becom  ng  dry 
or  lediDus  Abont  fifty  wood  cflgiW 
ing9  MB  given  ot  ths  prmcipjil  and 
meet  familinr  flowers  of  the  year  aH 
diBttnctly  and  carefuUj  drawn,  uiJ 
e\  fdentlr  from  nature 
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Maciptoali. 
t,APlT  \L  bj  ka  1  oth  for  their  pictnr  a 
BiiJ  tli«u  rraUiDg  It  u  dcligbtt  il  to 
BRe  tlis  works  of  men  of  real  artiatic 
ftljil  tv  (anl  works  too  m  wkich  they 
hat  s  put  forUi  their  powar  brought 
wMlun  tha  Teach,  of  dittla  ebQdrcn 
A  litfcU  whib  BRO  where,  Mi^pt  n 
wooltiij'  tomcB,  conJd  we  fin!}  either 
oa  the  158118  or  in  books  pirtur'a  like 
Mr  E  ylBBketcheBfrorathelifeofdoBa 
and  birds  e  tflaching  of  these  vtl 

nme»  is  thoPonj,hlT  leligions  and  scrip 
toWl  With  no  lati  of  Iivelmess  and 
aimpheity 

arSQlri  PMufis  of  (he  Ife  "f  Christ 

tttn^flfi  Macintosh 
O"^  Tinndrel  pictures  JDustrafing 
JDmiriSis  lessona  oq  our  LorU  Ufo 
and  mmxstly  areheregiTen  Tho  pic 
tures  Bj-B  30  airanRsd — in  Kroapa— as 
to  aid  the  memory  in  asaif,ning  to  each 
erent  its  r  ropei  chtoariogioal  order 

Teachers  may  fifiil  th  1  nid  to  me 
morj  an  assiatance  in  their  New  Tes 
taraent  k^^aoiiSi  though,  tiie  matvelioiu 
I  filuiess  of  manT  of  the  pictmes  mnBl 
anlurtBnately  detract  very  mucli  Irom 
the  general  a^^ej  tabiiity  tf  the  work 

PiOtht   WorsMp    the   B«Bt    Methods 

ot  Condncting  it      By  the  Kev  J 

Sjiebcet  PearsaTl      Second  Edition 

Jaekion   Walford    &  TTodaw 

Th  ■)  difficnlt  and  delicate  snbje  t  ii 

jircSBOlfed  in  a  condensed  yet  compre 


I  and  in  jnis  tive  style  In  seventeen 
1  tbafiUi'l'  the  philosophy  and  practice 
]  of  worship  are  thonghtMly  discussed 
p'wealTnt'ses  or  defects  are  pointed  oat, 

aad  femedieb  are  recommendLd 

I       Oq  a  sublet  of  suclideetiiinpgitfiiirp 

I   to  vilalieLgioniti»giat^uj(tto]fttOff 

>.  that  asecoiideditiiui  haslM^Biet^Dued, 

which,  bas  given  tfae  antboi  ah  appOT 

lunity  to   enlarge   and    uDx>n>Te  ^ 

work       It  13  a  bo  h  for  Uacbea  a* 

WflU  as  mmiaters  as  it  is  indeed  for  Ml 

who  worahip 

77o  ;  w  nf  a  C7.iH      Br  tke  Bew  P 

B    Power    It  A      IV  m    MaCmtosL 

The  author  of  the      Oi)ed  fflathw" 

and  The  Man  who  Kept  Hitnaolfii 
Ropwr  has  made  a  vnhiabie  addiHoo 
to  hiH  naefiil  pnhbcationa  in  Ms  "Usb 
of  a  Child  "ft  ntten  in  the  dialogue 
foTOij  mcv  hnsiorons,  and  gt^phitf 
it  w  II  sustains  the  claims  of  children 
to  the  love  and  devotion  of  all  i*ho 
have  to  Jn  with  them  and  brings  oat 
in  a  somewhat  ongim!  manner  the 
lenelits  wlu  h  in  one  way  ir  anu^  er 
con  e  thro  i^li  them  upon  tbeir  pB^ijtfl  i 
and  frwnds  It  can  a  arcely  ia^  ^tj,, 
interest  and  prolit  , 

Thr  Ck  ir^  0        tfiffcujtie/or   ISBI  ' 

London    Sunday  School  Unicn 
Pjciorzs  mil   p   Btonei  in  prose-ood  f 
verse   gilt  edgea   and  elegrait  bjndtw 
am  alL  combine  1    ui   thiB    atttacHvB 
little  Tolnme      We   know  oas  mfimt  I 
student  nho  turned  out  ai:  daybreak  i 
recently  to  psiow  tblB  magarme,  imd  J' 
ttof  hearty  reception  gffeil  to  it  by 
eertain  juveniles  of  onr  atqufflrfrtSmia 
convinces  to  of  its  mehtb  aUd  iibr^  - 
tion  to  the  want-  of  the  small  Mti  Kit 
fthom   it   M  designed      We  Wtih  tKf 
editor  in  reasmg  success  iit  lua  gp6d| 


t!    I  xfl  Ij  [3  tJt    1    I  f       1  1      1  r    (f         1    ■a  1 

j^  i  u  [  w=i  ii>        <  J  "*'  "■  '1      1  "         1     m 

'    '  '    ■"       'seSD Ay 'SbBOOL  "0111014 

TkWtidititaSl&e  *ikVe  pl^lri^  (n  inttianomg  that  Rev  DaTid  Thomaa  offamtol 
has  teOKtigsd  to"  pH«clt  IW  aiuial  ^rtuon  to  teachers  m  May  next  and  that  Rev 
SarrfWl  CAWy  &«s  ftgWtfl  tb  }i«aelr-the  g  imon  to  eehiot  scholars 

AtCie  (ToSMitWis  tiie«iD^iK  feebemher  e  ghty  eight  appi  cations  for  libranfi^ 
aiildaBti]ig:t<t  £4bP  1^^  OUl  at  tie  meeting  n  Januar;  fift;  two  appbci^Mis 
(unbmitliie  to  £901   wert  g«aated 

Ur  JdoahJocau^  vbo-bwitiMil  lor  man^y^rB  a  iti«ttib«rofiheOJiirttifU^ 
■nd  who  was  for  a  time  ona  of  its  leantaries  hna  lieeTi  ihhgeA  ta  Cottae^fleMi  Of 
other  engagemect^  to  reaign  hia  connect  on 

A  iHanp>«0TBM)a~>siil^ot   '  From  England  to  Abjaaifttft  -i-it'bmogpratieTed 

AgTBot Of  flOliasbeeU  made  lo  Qie  Italian  Eran^lleal  Publicvtuu. 'Socnaty 
toi!Mdi,ttiecxp«Ba6  ofpnuCinga  Hjmti  and  Tone  Book  for  ub^id  the  Sunday 
sdtpfia.  of  ibat  o«inttj  and  a  (pant  also  of*E10  towanls  «ro(iiatinj(  the  pitUi<» 
ticwi  oC  tli«  X^Mt^ftB^e  <(iaumtt«ea  among  the  scattered  Khools  m  U)e  •i^je  ot 
the  Y*nd<tw 

METBOrOUTAS   AIJCILUIIB- 

SqljTif, — ^^^  Iibrane^  voted.  A  grant  of  booka  has  b«ep  piada  to  »  netr  sidioQl 
lecf^^  opepe4  "^  Boroagh  Rood  Congregatioual  Uinrch  an^  the  Cli^htm 
Bra|i^f»mmittee  hnic  grant  1  £t  to  ^^  utswonh  Piimtve  Methodiat  Scl)o«L 
AMWBi^polh^Uenostablbhpdftt  Atierleylale  St   Paul  3) 

kurr  —The  achools  a  Hackney  and  K.  agaknd  b»ve  united  m  »  ^parate 
ouxilian',  under  tlie  title  of  the  Korth  E-i  t  Loodoa  Aniiliary  i^confereDae 
naa  held  at  Adelplii  Chapel  Haclcn  y  1  d,  on  4th  December  lUv  A  A> 
IUQ)9a]r  in  thi    cha  Tl  e    eab  ^  t        What   const  tutea   a   Sunday  school, 

teaChirT  —was  opeQed  by  Mr  M,  T  E,  obarda  £5  have  lieen  granted  to  Pe^l 
Street  School  towards  books  &c  \JliUB  books  and  achool  regmsites  'have  heen 
grunted  to  Christian  Hal]  Backchurch  Lane  and  Thorald  Square  Schools 
TLiA  libraries  voted 

West  -^Sbw  aohoria  have  been  opened  at  Circna  Street  (Marjlebone)  Should 
ham*  Street^  and  Banilagh  Road  the  first  two  have  joined  the  Auaihary  School 
reqakit^a  bat*  been  granted  to  Bedfordbary,  Winaor  Place,  and  Rosedale 
Smid&^Sohools;  and  agniQt  of  £10  has  been  made  to  Waterloo  Street  School, 
Hammersmith,'  towards  enlargemrat  of  the  bnilding  and  constmction  of  class- 
rootOK  '  ;8«v«s  libraries  voted.  The  tnuteea  of  the  Jabilee  Fnnd  have  invested 
£eQft  iif.Uje  ladift  i  per  Cents. 

No&TBr^'IlhFef  libruiea  voted.  £uex  Street  School,  Ewgskad  Boad,  has 
been.,Te^P^e4i  "^  f^onHectio^i  with  Hare  Court  Chapel,  Canoubnry.  £5  hare  been 
gRi^tetd^!^t^el4.  Street  School,  Oolden  Lane. 

Jafis^|)0jf,— ThB,t«achera  of  Salters'  Hall  School  have  established  a  training 
clas^  ;K^g'S;CrofB  (Baptist)  and  Caledonian  Boad  (Wesleyan)  Schools  have 
be«n  received^to  collection.  Two  libraries  voted.  The  committee  have  estab- 
liahed' &u  Intrbaacioiy  Class,  to  meet  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  tbe  laUogton 
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IiikUigence, 


Protestant  Institute,  Upper  Street,  under  the  pretideney  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Gposer. 
The  finit  meeting  was  on  6th  January.  i 

South-west. — South  Kensington  (Baptist)  School  has  heen  admitted  into 
Union.     Three  libraries  voted. 

Lambeth. — Two  guineas  each  voted  to  Miles  Street  (Yauxhall)  and  Cottage 
Green  Schools,  towards  enlargement  of  premises.  One  library  voted.  A  schoit 
(In  connection  with  Metropolitan  Tabernacle),  meeting  in  the  Rosemary  BnaKh 
Assembly  Rooms,  Feckham,  has  been  admitted  into  union. 

SoUTH-RAST. — ^The  following  schools  have  joined  the  Auxiliary :— 8t;  MsM 
(Presbyterian),  Blisset  Street,  French's  Fields,  Ooldbath  Fields,  and  East  Sinei; 
Greenwich.  Two  libraries  voted.  A  conference  was  held  on  10th  DecMilMr, 
in  Greenwich  Road  Tabernacle,  on  the  subject  of- "Order,*  opened  %y  Mr. 
Oouchman.  There  was  a  general  gathering  of  children  on  ChristmaB  iXMn&t^ 
at  the  Congregational  Church,  High  Street,  Deptford ;  an  address  was  ^Hi^tted 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Hodges. 

Bermondsey.— One  library  voted.  On  Sunday,  22nd  December,  collectiflte 
amounting  to  £6  123.  were  made  at  Jamaica  Row  Chapel  on  behalf  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union. 


WARE. 

On  Sunday,  January  the  12th,  Mr. 
Brain  visited  the  schools  of  Ware  and 
Hertford.  In  the  afternoon  he  addressed 
the  united  schools  of  Ware  in  Church 
Street  Chapel,  and  in  the  evening  there  was 
a  very  interesting  united  teachers'  prayer 
meeting  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  Wealeyan 
Chapel.  On  Monday,  the  13th,  the  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  Herts  Sunday  School 
Union  was  held  in  High  Street  Chapel 
Sohoolroom.  After  tea  a  social  meeting 
waa  held,  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  W.  M- 
Lennox.  Mr.  Brain,  the  deputation,  adp 
doesaed  the  meeting.  After  referring  to 
his  visitation  of  the  schools,  and  pointing 
out  what  he  thought  needed  improvement, 
and  how  it  could  be  accomplished,  he  threw 
out  suggestions  upon  the  following  sub- 
jects:— How  to  retain  our  eldev  scholars; 
our  periodicals,  &c.  Several  friends  after- 
wards took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

WoLVEBHAMPTOir. 

The  teachers  and  scholars  connected  with 
the  above  union  are  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
John  Green,  of  Leamington,  who  for  some 
time  past  has  been  paying  frequent  visits 
to  the  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring 
them  up  and  infiising  greater  life  and 


activity  amongst  the  teachent. '  "BSm  tUII 
have  been  productive  of  much  goecL  '  At 
ready  three  schools  have  commencMl  'iishl^ 
the  Union  Lessons  at  his  suggestion.  Re- 
paration classes  have  also  been  started^ 
meetings  have  been  held  in  servei^-  of  tlie 
schools,  and  a  more  lively  interest  in  tU 
welfare  of  the  rising  generation  is  the  restdl 
of  his  visits.  On  Sunday  morning,  ISfli 
January,  Mr.  Green  invited  all  the  teachers 
in  union  to  take  breakfast  with  hfm  in  8i 
George's  Hall,  Wolverhampton.  After 
breakfast  a  prayer  meeting  WdK  field* 
Nearly  200  were  present. 

Cegthmmtalff^ 

London. — ^At  a  meeting  Of  lA\Xlti  MSe 
Street  Sunday  School,  on  7th  Jioxuayii 
handsome  Bihle  (Bagster's  Comprehen- 
sive) was  presented  by  the  teoolheM'  and 
scholars  to  Mr.  Johbt  Tatiob,  their 
superintendent. 

Buckingham. — On  20th  December,  the 
Committee  of  the  local  union  presented 
their  late  corresponding  secretary,'  Mr. 
Albert  Yilb,  with  a  handsome  widnut 
InTcstandt  in  recognition  of  his  VBluabtb 
and  successful  labours.  A  few  wedcs  pre- 
viously the  teachers  of  Buckingham  Coti* 
gregational  School  presented  Mr.  Tite 
with  Thomson's  "  Land  and  tka  3oo%T^ 


InUlUgefm'^ 
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1$0BI;H*BASX  LONDOffiT  AUZILIAEIS. 


Eor  many  yean  the  association  of  the 
Hackney  and' Kingriand  sohoolfl  with  tiu^ 
East  London  Auxiliary  has  been  almost  no- 
minal, and  the  bramsh.hasftuled  to  aooom- 
piiah  its  work  with  viii^our  and  efficiency. 

This'  has  not  arisen  from,  any  lack  of 
interest  or  earnestness  on  the  part 
of  tiie  executiTO  of  the  Sast  London 
Auxiliary,  but  from  the  faot  that  the 
teadliers  and  tepresentatiTes  of  these  out- 
lying schools  felt  themselves  so  far  removed 
firam  the  centre  as  to  be  practically  unable 
to  unite  in  the  meetings  and  conferences 
called  in  Stepney  and  Whitechapel  at  a 
lata  hour  in  the  evezung. 

The  schools  at  Hackney  and  Eingsland 
were  thus  great  sufferers,  and  all  visible 
sign  of  union  had  disappeared  from  their 
midst,  except  the  children's  sermon  on 
'  W^t  Monday,  and  the  breakfast  on  the 
moxning  of  that  day. 

X4wt  Whit  Monday,  Mr.  Charles  Seed, 
an  M  friend  of  ihe  Branch,  caressed  in 
tibe  presence  of  a  small  company  of 
teachers  a  wish  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  revive  the  drooping  branch, 
sad  once  more  to  seek  active  co-opera- 
tion with  the  East  London  Auxiliary. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Munday,  desired  that 
the  friends  should  confer,  and  this  resulted 
in*  a  meeting  of  the  superintendents  in 
October. 

Consideration  was  first  given  to  the 
possibility  of  retsoostitntixig  the  branch  of 
the'union;  and  then,  upon  the  strong  re- 
presentations of  friends  from  Clapton, 
Homerton,  and  Hackney  Wick,  that  no 
real  cbaaage  could  be  brought  about  unless 
the  centre  were  fixed  nearer  to  their  neigh- 


bourhood, it  was  considered  istKb  if  theve 
were  schools  and  teachers  enough,  it  might 
be  desirable  to  form  a  diatdnot  auxiliary.  jKTo 
decision  was  sought,  but  it  was  resolved  to 
invite  the  representatives  of  the  Kingsland 
schools  to  take  counsel  with  those  of  the 
Haekney  district. 

To  this  meeting  also  were  invited  the 
officers  of  the  East  London  Auxiliary. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  Mr. 
Heed  was  requested  to  preside.  He  invited 
the  brethren  to  express  their  opinions,  and 
in  turn  every  representative  and  each  se- 
cretary of  the  auxiliary  spoke.  A  vote  was 
taken,  when  it  was  found  that  the  whole 
of  the  schools  favoured  the  idea  of  a  new 
auxiliary  for  the  North-eastern  District. 

It  was  then  ^^reed  to  refer  the  whole 
question  to  the  teachers  themselves,  and  a 
meeting  was  called  for  November  17,  when 
Mr.  F.  J.  Hartley  presided.  At  this  meet- 
ing a  resolution  was  imanimously  adopted, 
that  the  new  auxiliary  should  be  formed, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  decide 
upon  a  name  and  the  plan  of  dperation. 

The  committee  have  arranged  their 
meetings  at  the  schoolroom  of  Lower  Clap- 
ton Chapel,  and  the  officers  to  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  teachers  at  the  next  meeting 
are — Mr.  Hopwood,  of  Clapton  Chapel, 
Treasurer;  and  Messrs.  T.Woolley,GJeoarge 
Head,  Andrei  H.  Eeed,  and  J.  S.  Bmith, 
S'ecretaHBB. 

Thus  we  hope,  instead  of  a  lifeletM 
branch,  the  schools  constituting  this  new 
auxiliary  will  become  helpers  in  the  great 
work  sought  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
spirited  agency  of  the  East  London 
Auxiliary. 


A  axrSDAY  SCHOOL  EXHIBITLON^ 


A  XBETiire  of  a  novel  character  was  held 
on  the  last  night  of  the  year  1867  at  the 
King  Edward  Schools,  Mile  End  New 
Town. 

The  children  belonging  to  the  schools 
were  challenged  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  to  prepare  for  an  exhibition 
of  what  oould  be  done  by  them  before  the 


end  of  the  year  in  the  preparation  of  mo- 
dels, drawings,  needlework,  penmanship, 
&&,  &c.,  prizes  being  offered  for  such  as 
should  show  the  most  ingenuity  and  skill 
in  the  production  of  specimens  of  their 
handiwork. 

In  anticipation  of  the  meeting  near  100 
articles  were  sent  in  by  the  scholars,  all 


?o 


Intelli^^not^ 


oompetltors  being  under  eigl^toea  yegxi  of 
fiC:e. .  A  con^miMion  w^ai  d«pute4  to  ft^j^" 
4ipate,  and, to  puUisb  the  desciiptiou  of 
tbe^xticles  loo^t  vortlij  of  eotomQMBXioju 
The  t««k,  was  .periorxiied  amid  perpl^zi- 
ties  of  no  ordvnarj  ehoratter.  AlLod^l9 
worthy  of  iLrst  and  secood  priz^  were 
selected :  ,onex)f  the  school  buUdingv ;  ano* 
^er  of  a  brig  fuUj  rigged ;  a  third,  wbfich 
attracted  muqh  noticie,  wi^  a  .villa*  iti 
exterior  bei^^g  covered  with  the  halve*  of 
c))eri;-«tone8,  varnished;  a  fourth  was 
th^t  of  a  liUi^ographic  pdnting-pref  a,  with 
e.toi:^^  <&;c„  complete.  Xl)&  Ufivy»l  deeqrip- 
tipfis  of ja^dlewor^  arhich  fo^m  the  promi- 
D^i^t  fi^tjires  upon  baaaar.  counters,  were 
^e^l  ^eprefeqted  in  iplain,  peeflle worl(»  slip- 
peijSjj^^t,  illus^saMve  ^-^^  interwt  yhiflb 
^^^^.girl^  toojt  4^^...thft  tfon^f^.-f^E  honour 
and  r^^ward.  'Xk^nWxiim&v^  pertions  oi 
Scripture  and-.^  '/eleii^^||;:Cominandr 
ipfiv^X" . ifap  ejfc^ted^ witrh vaijpd jmoces^ 

7^  w^ich:  qofiupa^nded  ithe  /^d^n^iation 
9^e.-<^  1^^  jand^S0UD|5  the.  sucoe^ful 
an4.iiH?^HQcep«fuiii5ho  wfire  ^^^m  w:w;|Ln 
^egant^  iUumi^a^  ^t^ppntai,  execJ»te|d 
\J  a^  yr9»H=^.W»-lfl»Q/^*flJW4..  is  fitjU  ^ 
scl^plaj?,  in  ^  «Qjj^l,.to,J[>e-  given,  for  the 

il,7i„r: ■••I'-    i-r.iv   !•'»'•,'•   .r-v^-   ./•  .  '    -j      •:    ' 

i,^?^e7^^^1j;jgf^e^?^#|f  1^  y^.pf  4i!^e 
§W?«^'?c}^«^F|>f0^,yj5a^jtfig^lftM  Tfpre 
commenced.  ^j.TVJednfiE^iJ,  ftvegiijjf^.g^^^ 
January,  when  Jir.  Terry,  in  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  Mr.  Groser,  the  president 
prssiaed;  azKlio|Mttiwi  with  '-a  fttwiearnebi 
airdiBpfxropriat^questt^uM't'  Oan^we  (lodk 
at(  the  pasiiwitii  ^sutisfiietiiib^  and  ^ai^tUe 
fatvrBwatibrito^e ?^ '  fiavt  W»  been~  e<am^ 
pfe9?' -H^eiiQB'lfelt  the*' importaaee?  of 
soids  ?*i^^fl[Te  WQ  been  AiltHAii  'adooTdingp 
th  ^  otiF^ilUteB  ?^i  Haire  t^  4i^n  -gating 
nearietAxeiven^^i-'li  •.-;!}  r./i  iiM^M  ..'^v-.- 
-^•Mxi  Sl^i  BmaA  aadi^s^*th»  fllebb«»i{ 
ozti(^«ib}ec«c»f^i^lif^  te8MBs<A)»4he 
pscittenil^  Kjaa^tii^  ittd  liegaii  l^ttij^g  thci« 
no  'iuDoia]it^ofs-tralnii4^*4;ouidt  eoiiip^aiMMe 
ibr(ttte<albtftBde^<<^f  ptftyoK^*  £toB»<t>0^soiiS 
s<eiiied>  t<»i'<i|dnd««&kt '  efl^s^  suc3^  H^^l 


The  rewards,  (given,  Yf)fffjpi<iiMiy^aj)i 
booki^  money  priaes  a^e^AfAjfrqM^fi^ 
any  one  A^ase  2s^  ^^  <«HlfclWi<f«tf9Vftf 
d^  ^Oa.  Somaof  the.ffhiidffeik.hMiiiniii 
in  more  than  one-dasv.     ..r. .^pm.  lua  luodi. 

The  membarft  of  ,a  Bibkt  phmi  flmid) 
their  teacbery  Mr*  4.  BaroMKb  pmne^H^ 
copy  of  Barn«8'8  ."?Npt«s  ^  Ijl^t^MM 
Job  and  the  Book  of  Isaiah  "  to  the  vqS0} 
intendent  of  the  /9Qboo)yi^iV[rv«{%-fSelV|gij, 
under  whose  auqpioeii.  th€b9TPni|^/%J99Nni 
tainment  bad  beenjaTi?aflgie44^;!'j  -sih  vbvii 

At  the  close  of  ;tbi»  B^eeKin^AIVlH^  4(b 
were  served  fc»  thfl^36g,c4kU4ewj^pi!?il«^ 
and  the  pre8id^t^tbe,JCflTi^.W„ffyl<|fcigiM 
to  teachers  .and  echolwfa:^  trfl»t,r^ti^ 
"A,  Now  Xe^and  what  villiyftW  ^fiite^ 
it?'.'  After  ;Mngii»g  aiHJl|9ffQrenii4MMI 
who  ^ere  presentf  i^tired  Jtis^a^^A^hri^^ 
serTico,  and  so  ooi»cl4ji|de4ittk^  e^Y^oltdriefWf 


1867. 


./,  i.-  I 


Mlii  I /I        8--^62 


This  sketo^  14  p[ubi8h«4TiJm4er'  Uni^ 

prespion  thatj  othei;.Sf)M><49itlvm:iBAfi0«d 
Schools  might  do  well  to  organij^^A^sw^ 

Jar  effi?rt,.  by  :whi(!jb.ixna»y  jfftWffTiBSWM 
may  .fiod  for  thefftse^eff  oeoH^fi|^oA(% 
their  leisw^e  hours,,  fiu4,i^9^ia^Wi»?¥Wf 
bab^ts  be  foime^.oflas^glwi^^tffortWSr 
sf lyes. . ,  ,  ^    , ,  [ 

CLASS. 

fortti  in  the  TWW*  9^  Wiar|p,4^i#i^ 
tal  tO;:^ch^g-H^i^.  a^aipn  an4ii9{i99 
heart  Tyf^beiter,tik«kn  a;jdfl«Si7Ji|<|ftiijoB»* 
we  need  not  be  bound  to  make  choice  of 
one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  We  may 
use  Ml  measB'ef  iLD^^M[kg  k^oWleidg^-'Siid 
Imve  als&  £L  loving  pray^^  btarti ''^At^ 
fih^d  »6ek  fbrliigh  ixifi^gdii^^d^fakeiitliS 
with  di'Hiie  love;  ^'^  '"  /•^-"■•X  ,-s.rsi 
'  The  moi^in'^  le^'sbns  -of  tke'^tite^iA 
«ijBOee^giy  ih^^i'e^tibg;  kkni^riSin]^  Hlfi^ 
fit^t  se^^xite^  h^it^UW^f '^i'XE^tSt'^ 

hifitOTy^-^^  %)ito^;^MaBd  ^MJi^  s^*^ 
ted-  forbon^etiiekce  '^  t^«li&^/^^y^4» 
regardelh8^id»d-cotes%«ftttfi»^  te^kf8^<r^d 

of tik0'^»»iontf^ith ourselves.  ^''Vf^ttdi&i^ 


Iniidi^ekok 


m 


to  #§^keni^%lnt  iktueatt  lOsfMtre^iHi die 

about  our  lessons.    SMdhdfy',  i^^vtS^  hettt 

totetjF/ttlil  IMtvt^.^  I4ie  !{^e#'t^tftmeiit 
k^4i[^^in«^  >df  biiB,-^^ut  he'is^ih^  same 

fli«> feM<y#iM^'B^dd*  baa«fcffi|f' '  atid'  (^nsedft- 
tirely  the  eigtke8iiH<fi^pMkrMi>  |^tii<^  rid  df 
<£^  ^l^t«^^'ilA'^i6&;l6t  cbAlpt^H  and 
TMl««#jq  AMd>(4^iii'>kgkfti  with  'd;^vie#  t^f 

«t4il^i^^nd!k'i^'  !Reftd!  i  Biimtntfj  <!rf  the 
Bktd»^  StkSi^kii'  iki4<y  W'fo^Tid  Si  ^<  The 
8Mi^nt»^  "SM&ptttfto  aiMf^,"*^  ii]id  other 
I^ki:'i9h«se'g|^«' tb^tt^f^ativil  in  tC  co^> 
fft^ets^*^  *fbr]»,  «&UMitt^  with  it  >  el/her;  past- 
sages.  Mark  in  a  diary  passages  whi<^ 
i«4u^  eltt^idatlM^'  Midiobta^'  aUpos^ible 
kyftBtfidlttiiMif^kulA><tt|^attait^n^'  c^asfoii 

'^imAi^'imi^  Kfl^m^eagef  df  the  la!b4'aiid 
«^  iM 'tiri^kirki  im^hHita^ ;  this  nidst  ir^ 
VmHHt^f '  cbfapiNflienSlr fl,  ^  atid; '  graphic 
iMfbi^!at^'¥i^^  ib'^t^fbukdlh-  Statiley^ 
"Sinai  and  Palestine."  Try  to  he  tkit 
in  the  chronology  of  the  period ;  Angus' 
"Bible  Hand-Book,"  will  help  in  this. 
»«l»Ait^'^'M»!tili%U^tinttt-<fome  ftom 
^fdktMm  ^lMe9  df'^Mgfat  'differ  -in 
ik^ui^itid^^hkaUl  ^-fdere'ls  a'  ^<!tality:in 


bfe-Mma  to^e-ftiltof  thifh^^ktia'tdachiiig! 
BfeAdbWr^  on    Motiday:  t^e  ^blwW^ 

rt^diMtioii  ttt  it  during'  thte'^W^.  '^¥he 
Whble^fltor^  of  these  eig^een  cKaptfer^  ii 
fiie'Di'Tide  fulfilment  of  a  ^uinise,  an9 
shiows  that  God  is  fitdthfiQ  and  true. 

Mr.  BsAiV  spoke  of  the  aft^riiobn 
lessons,  and  sfdd  teachers  mtrst'  remVm^ei^ 
that  the  indlTiduab- with  wbo^  t^e}^  h^td 
td  ileal  ate  not  thbse  wtid  cail  Be  bmight 
to'«ionHd««i(ki>'ftom  prisf^s^/  but  ii^ 
children,  and  th^efore  it  4s  nec^sar^  to 
repent  the  teslehiiAig  agaid'  tind  again.  TU^ 
ofgAns  of  dght^^d'hearii&g  nihst  b^  tf6i!i- 
tinuou^y  employed;  Itemarktiig  thiit  th^^ 
aft^rfioon  4eflson8  wer^xutfratitea  ftStaftid 
history  df  Him  who  spake  as  iuftet-mtai 
ipake,  Miv  Br4bi  pointed  out-  thd' pro- 
gressiva' ehtfrseot<»^  of  GSirist'ii  teaching; 
and  akAt  Hlfif  prdgifessidit  w&s  Apparent  in 
the  B&<fielic6  M)f  t^ n^irtides.  He  gsfte 
einlmples  of  tM^,  aihd  -  referred  ^  th^ 
*«  fifbte  HterdiBodk,"  "  Easterix  M^a^ers?* 
G&T>feet>*- *»'a?«a<tWf^  M(5«eV*  tjid!^(^e^ 
iraikg,tx>iimdMi  with  tii^'^^^s^oh  hi 
li' fcoh^ctidn^  thkt  nothing  great  ot  ^ier- 
manent  can  be  attained  by)  teH^hi^  IP  dfe^ 
work  in  their  own  power  and  strength  ; 
they  mUst  cast  themselyes  on  the  direction 
diid  bl^SiS^Vrf'  Hfai^^Md,  «*^^My  W&rd 
dhATi  fm  T^hl^'^tb  M^  itbiA,'hvt^'iM^ 
i^ccoi^iUh  thi^^iiliibh  i^ltk^?* 


>l'.  'UM' 


'•.■  '  :. 


a  u^.;B:!iFbQ[RAJlON  OF'^ALEftMNJli    '.-.-.'T^    lU 


■.iii'!^::■l, 


bnX^lB!Wrt.inr^§Al»}^j,  tP^WV .ft*'  West- 
V^k^t^um^^flMim  S«Aw^(Jay  afternoon^ 
89JkP?<?fxi^>?^^fti^^^^urehQf  St. JUw- 

renoe,  Jewry,  in  aid  of,  ihe.  JBalestine 
Bi?pJkJfW#?P.j;I«f>4-,n  ICbei  Dean,  (jhose  his 
t^  firpnt,  ,^  li.  lj|,  f'XooJc  unt<^,  thero^ 
yr]ieg^\jQ,;9iteihe^x^(^4.  thehokofthe 
pUl^]^f»ic«}(^«^e4igge4/'  AftfrrefowiDg 
t^jtj^.  ^tisfltr  f^ffJoraiaoft  of  4en«Balemt 
^^brilM^  r4#Wlt  pUca  ^fthortly,  after-  tikis 
piopbc4Bgr.:$fi9^  ^|]tMirje!idr<rt]Mlt  /by  Ifehe? 
x«ii4l,  fi^J||^iinriYi9^fiK>i|iBabylomaj  and 
iiLi^lH^fHd  <4  ^  }pigkt.keA  gooe.  I^nrotigii 
t])^W$iM>f  tb9QM7,4B|d.  jbh^^iteiai^eT^the 


PeAntjspokt  ftf  jlih»<!haffao|erifttie  teodeaicjt 
Qf  theage^ to  inTestigatiQ  and.p|ob^ pwerjn 
tiling,  to  tJbe  ibottom,  to  godldwn  to  the 
naUye rookt  and  reaah  thelivdng. source.^ of 
bistoryi  tradition,  or  topography,'^a  teBi<t 
denby  of  wbMh  the  pretest  expldratian  of 
Palestine^was  the  natural  Mti  iteTitablo 
result.  Much  as  the  Holy  Land  had  been 
TisUed^son  th«  We4t»  ita  AOiutata  inVes- 
ti^tjoU'Was^ii  <ybMOg^  yery  reeeirt  eidst^ 
enoe.'  It  had  begua,  kk  fmoK  witb  tha4{ 
lai»^t9d>mei)9ber  of  thft  Anerioaadnurcdies-, 
Dp,  BobiasodE^  who  WM  the  fijsst  to  travel 
th«re  wiibh  Im  ey^  and  oara^^ofiexi  to  viiai  < 
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ewer  there  was  to  lee  and  bear  in  conneo- 
tl(m  witli  saored  topography. 

What  "had  been  done  already  for  the 
upper  Burfiiee  and  the  general  aepect  of 
the  country  it  was  now  intended  to  do  for 
iti  original  soil,  long  buried  beneath  the 
acenmulationB  of  eo  many  ages,  races,  and 
generation*— to  do,  in  fact,  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  at  Pompeii,  Borne,  Egypt, 
and    Ninereh.      Of   such   investigations 
Jerusalem  was  the  natural  centre^ — and 
here  the  Dean  mentioned  throe  results 
which  he  thought  might  reasonably  be 
hoped  from  the  present  imder taking : — 1. 
A  monument  of  the  Old  Testament  of 
pecidiar  and  special  interest,  the  catacomb 
containing  the  tombs  of  Darid  and  the 
Kings  of  Judah,  the  prototype  of  all  the 
Boyal  tombs  of  the  modem  world.     It 
alone  of  all  the  tombs  was  permitted  to 
be  within  the  walls  of  the  city.     In  it, 
around  the  eentral  cell  of  the  founder, 
were  grouped  nearly  all  the  Kings  of  his 
line — his  wise  son  Solomon,  his  great  sue- 
coseon  Asa   and   Jchoshaphat,  with  the 
High  Priest  Jehoiada,  the  one  personage 
of  humbler  rank  who  had  been  allowed  a 
place  there.     Apart  from  anything  that 
fidget  be  found  in  the  tombs,  its  discovery 
would  be  of  immense  value  as  fixing  the 
podtion  of  the  *'  City  of  David."    The  last 
lAtD0  it  was  seen  was  when  Herod  the 
Great  broke  iiito  it  in  search  of  treasure; 
but  there  could  bo  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  it  was  still  buried  beneath  the  rubbish, 
and  still  recoverable.    2.  Another  monu- 
ment was  the  "Holy  Sepulchre.**     TMie 
church  in  which'  this  was  shown  had  been 


the  centre  of  pilgrimage  utid  dtti4&'fl( 
many  a  century,  but  ktterlj  tha  iklai 
had  very  much  cooled  towtirdi  iL'^XiPi 
considerations  tended  to  throw  doili:^~0t 
the  present  position,  and  iba  ^^AeitiiA 
ought  to  be  dearcd  up,  whidh  it  ooidflott!^ 
be  by  excavation  of  the  coorae  of  4^  wittk. 
3.  There  were  the  natural  ftotazM  of  ftt 
old  Jerusalem,  and  here  the  Dean  spoke  tf 
the  discovery  which  had  been  alieaiSy  JOlle 
by  the  Palestine  £xploration  PunA,  ijf 
which  the  enormous  depth  of  tlioa^  saenA 
walls  had  boon  for  the  first  time  xeveiM 
the  accuracy  of  Josephus  subaianlaaMi 
and  a  new  force  given  to  the  aarnUmflJf 
the  temptation  of  Christ. 

The  Dean  then  went  on  to  ui^  tibeini- 
portaoce  of  proceeding  with  the  xaHf*' 
taking.  The  men  were  there.  They  wore 
practised  in  tiieir  work,  and  alive  to  all  ti^ 
bearings  of  the  subjeot.  The  Xmpaid 
Government  of  the  East  was  fafowailile; 

I 

everything  was  encouraging.    Iiot  the  df- 
portunity  slip,  and  it  might  never  retiiimi 
or  if  it  did  the  whole  trouble  and  oo4 
would  have  to  be  repeated.    Kever  Ist  it 
be  said  that  in  this  Bible-loving  ooiuiiiy 
a  work  had  been  relinquished  that  boMSO 
closely  on  that  book  which  was  called  iB 
the  coronation  service  "  the  moet  Talnabb 
thing  which  the  world  contaana.**    "t^ 
us  show  a  hundredth  part  of  the  spiixfi  S 
our  forefathers  in  this  matter,  and  we  flViB 
possess  the  Holy  Land  in  a  far  tmier  mbi* 
than  they  did.    We  are  not  fulfillmg'ilie 
mission  of  our  age  as  long  as  we  allov  soy 
hole  or  comer  of  that  land  or  city  to  remsin 
unexplored.' 


»» 


THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 


Fboh  the  Seport  of  Mr.  Brockelmann,  agent  of  the  Sunday  School  Union*  we  tskfl 


the  following  i — 

Betuming  from  a  journey  to  Basle, 
where  I  had  to  make  an  agreement  with 
a  Christian  bookseller,  in  order  that  the 
Swiss  Sunday  schools  may  get  their  Berlin 
Sunday  school  papers  cheaper  and  earlier, 
I  began  my  Sunday  school  labours  this  time 
in  Thuringia.     This  province  comprises. 


besides  a  part  of  Prussia,  all  the  Saxon  and 
other  small  duchies  in  the  centre  of  Ger- 
many. Every  spot  here  reminds  the  Cluis- 
tian  of  the  great  Beformers  and  their  won- 
derful work  three  centuries  ago;  but  ftbe 
glory  of  the  heroes  of  those  days  has  beoi 
entirely  darkened  by  the  splendour  of  ov 
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^^l^BBftj  hifinen,  GoediA,  Sebilkr,  Herder, 
'^iftifliid^  ^.»  who  liTed.and  worked  on  the 
Bvn£^  ground  ftt  tiie  eod  of  last  and  in  the 
]^gixuim|r  of  this  o^ntttrj.  The  works,  and 
dwcjUnf-housefl,  and  graves,  and  the  most 
:jlMnute  relies  of  the  latter^  are  &r  more 
worahjpiped  than  thejqoemory  and  the  doc# 
tEines  of  the  former.  Inither's  rough  black 
gown,  ^nd  Qoe^he'a  silk  dressing-gown 
(light  blue  and  jellow),  hang  on  the  same 
nail  in  a  narrow  dusty  glass  cupboard,  in 
the  large  Grand  Ducal  Library  at  Weimar, 
qpen  to  the  public.  This  tells  ft  long  tale, 
fl»d  is  the  best  emblem  of  the  spiritual 
death  in  these  parts.  The  colportage  of 
religious  tracts  is  prohibited.  Belieying 
ministers  are  yexy  scarce  indeed  in  Thu- 
nxi,^;ia. 

In  Weimar,  with  14,000  Frotes- 
taats,  there,  is,  besides  the  garrison 
church,  jcmly  one  nuwe  church  in  the  whole 
tiow^  I  found  there  400  persons  one  Sun- 
day ai  the  morning  service,  which  was 
thought  a  large  crowd,  and  only  attracted 
such  an  unusual  number  by  the  10th  of 
S'ovembeir  being  Luther's  birthday.  The 
lieonQn  was  very  poetical,  describing  how 
the  spiritual  spring  broke  the  winterly 
boncts  of  superstition  in  those  day^  but 
nothing  wias  said  of  the  powerful  agencies 
£hat  wodced  out  salvation  in  Luther's  soul, 
fuic^  through  him,  in  so  many  others.  The 
same  state  prevails,  more  or  less,  all  around. 

In  Arxistadt  I  found  three  believing  min- 
isters, gnBvmg  over  their  churches  getting 
emptier  and  emptier. 

Jn  GK>tha  the  few  excellent  Chrislians 
begged  me,  not  just  now,  but  jat  a.  future 
time,  to  try  my  best. 

In  Eise  nach  I  found  half  a  dozen  sim- 
ple Christians  not  fit  for  my  kind  of  work. 

In  Erfurt,  since  1815  a  strong  Prussian 
fortress,  with  33,000  Protestants,  and  with 
nine  Protestant  and  eight  Boman  Catholic 
churches,  the  prospects  are  a  little  better. 
There  are  some  believing  ministers,  but  not 
putting  their  few  laymen  to  work.  Some 
Christian  efforts  have  been  made  since  I 
held  two  meetings  with  Mr.  Woodruff  four 
years  ago,  but  spirit  and  energy  wanted. 


The  twelve  members  of  the  Young  Ken's 
Association  were  still  the  same  as  four 
years,  only  they  were  married  men  now, 
and  their  president,  a  pastor,  as  usually, 
and  not  elected  by  them,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion this  state  would  not  do  any  longer. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  joining  a  meeting 
of  sixteen  Christian  gentlemen  forming 
the  committee  of  quite  a  new  Society  of 
Inner  Mission  for  Thuringia,  including 
the  University  of  Halle  in  the  I^orth-east, 
and  Coburg  in  the  South-west.  A  Berlin 
xoinister,  who  is  one  of  the  two  agents  of 
the  Central  Society  for  Inner  Mission  in 
Germany,  had  been  travelling  for  them 
during  five  weeks  over  the  said  grounds 
and  gave  a  very  interesting  but  most 
melancholy  account  about  religious  mat- 
ters in  these  parts.  After  his  report,  the 
committee  resolved  to  appoint  a  believing 
minister,  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  over 
the  whole  district,  and  tp  promote  by  his 
influence  Christian  life  and  Christian 
works.  They  engaged  thesaselves  for  a 
considerable  sum  for  his  support,  expecting 
to  collect  it  in  time.  Two  very  able  men 
were  proposed,  and  as  soon  as  one  has  been 
appointed  for  next  Eastor,  I  shall  try  to 
persuade  him  that  he  also  promotes  Sunday 
schools  in  his  part  of  .Germany. 

The  only  thing  I  could  do  for  the  present 
and  for  Eif  urt,  was  the  following : — ^I  found 
a  fewinfluential ladies, and  among  them  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  the  Civil  Governor  of 
the  town,  ready  to  assist  opening  a  Sunday 
school  thire,  and  also  a  man  to  conduct 
it  The  latter  had  been  present  at  our 
former  meetings,  and  is  at  the  head  of  a 
ragged  school.  As  he  wished  to  see  a 
Sunday  school  with  his  own  eyes  before 
he  began  himself,  I  appointed  to  meet  him 
in  BerHu  the  second  Sunday,  saving  my 
own  time  and  money  and  p«yin<c  Mm  tlte 
journey  there  and  back — viz.,  ten  thalers. 

In  Berlin,  we  have  been  present  at  one 
teacher's  meeting,  and  at  five  different 
Sunday  schools.  He  has  informed  him- 
self sufficiently,  and  has  promised  to  set  at 
work  at  once  in  Erfurt.  I  made  lum  a 
present  of  fifty  hymn-books,  "  Children" 
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Harpi  for  Sunday  schools/'  under  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  try  to  collect  in  £r« 
furt  seventeen  thalers  for  fifty  copies  of  our 
Berlin  Sunday  school  paper  for  1808.  He 
has  an  excellent  hall  at  his  disposal,  and  aa 
soon  as  he  beg^s  I  shall  apply  for  ^atis 
New  Testaments  at  the  English  Bible  So- 
ciety. I  have  also  written  to  a  lady  at 
Erfurt,  and  begged  her  to  assist  him.  I 
am  anxiously  expecting  news  from  Erfurt, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  visit  Thuringia 
next  year  again,  and  to  see  better  results, 
as  soon  as  the  new  agent  has  begun  his 
work. 

In  Saxony  Proper,  a  Protestant  land 
under  a  Boman  Catholic  king,  I  visited 
Leipzig  and  Dresden,  where  we  had  large 
meetings  four  years  ago.  I  found  our 
Christian  friends  in  Leipzig  still  sighing 
under  the  strict  regulations  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  which  is  extremely  exclusive  in 
Saxony.  Though  very  desirous,  they  were 
not  yet  able  to  begin  a  Sunday  school  even 
of  the  smallest  dimension.  Eight  of  them, 
all  married  men,  meet  every  Monday  even- 
ing in  the  sitting-room  of  one  of  them 
for  Christian  conversation,  but  they  had 
first  to  apply  for  permission  at  the  police ! 
The  new  American  Consul,  son-in-law  of 
General  Grant  and  a  Methodist  minister, 
told  me  that  four  weeks  ago  he  had  de- 
manded allowance  from  the  police  to  hold 
a  service  in  English  himself.  If  he  did  not 
get  an  answer  soon  he  wonld  begin  with- 
out it.  He  and  our  friends  will  try  to  open 
a  Simday  school  in  connection  with  it. 

In  Dresden,  the  libertd  minded  English 
chaplain,  Eev.  —  "Wright,  had  prepared 


the  way  since  our  meeting  four  years  ago^ 
which  he  joined.  He  and  pastor  A — ,  f<nr- 
merly  a  Basle  missionary  in  East  India  for 
many  years,  and  residing  now  at  his  native 
place,  Dresden,  had  succeeded,  after  all,  to 
get  allowance  Arom  the  polioe  to  open  a 
school.  A  hall  waa  rented  for  60  thalers, 
hymn  books  and  Sunday  achool  piq)as 
arrived  from  Berlin,  and  a  teacbert  aiest- 
ing  was  held  with  14  teachers  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon,  preparing  for  the  fiirt 
session  on  the  following  morning,  whei, 
late  at  night,  a  police  order  was  handsd 
in,  ordering  not  to  open  the  Smiday 
school  until  the  objections  raised  by  tbe 
Lutheran  clergy  were  removed. 

A  correspondence  is  now  kept  up  with  the 
police  since  early  in  October,  the  ele^ 
not  coming  forward  themselves,  and  unfor- 
tunately, no  verbal  intercourse  e&n  take 
place.  I  visited  several  of  the  mimstsn^ 
who  were  very  polite,  but  quite  reserved 
on  this  point.  The  Sunday  school  is 
therefore  suspended,  but  not  prc^ubited 
entirely.  Should  the  Church  system  prove 
stronger  than  the  police,  our  friends  have 
taken  c4re  to  be  able  to  publish  the  whole 
correspondence  for  the  information  of  the 
public. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  Hr. 
A —  is  an  ordained  pastor,  a  city  mis- 
sionary, and  a  native  of  the  place,  and 
also  on  good  terms  with  the  clergy,  whoss 
services  he  visits  regularly.  Meanwhile, 
the  children  continue  to  come,  denfaniKiy 
again  and  again  when  their  Sunday  sehod 
is  to  begin.  E  veiywhere  the  children  ooois 
with  the  same  readiness. 
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the  narrfttive.  Glod'a  promise  to  Mosea,  "  I  will  be  with  thee,"  lies  at 
the  foTmdfttion  of  it.  God's  immediate  interference,  guidance,  and  pavrer 
are  seen  at  erery  stage.  Nothing  was  done — nothing  could  have  been 
done  without  Sim.  Admit  this,  and  the  great  body  of  the  uBiratiTe  ia 
clear  and  consistent. 

2.  The  other  great  source  of  objections  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
Mosaic  record.  We  hare  been  taught,  or  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
form  a  certain  picture  of  the  Exodus  in  our  own  minds.  We  think  it 
is  the  trtie  picture.  Bub  it  will  not  bear  critical  examination;  and 
when  the  physical  impossibihtiea  attending  it  are  for  the  first  tima 
pointed  out,  our'&ith  in  Bible  truth  receives  a  rude  shock. 
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86  The  JExodics. 

"We  have  been  accustomed  to  figure  the  whole  two  millions  of  Israelites 
-with  old  men  and  infants,   cattle  and  movables — coming  together 


firom  the  wide  district  of  Goshen,  and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  to  Barneses, 
in  a  single  night,  between  midnight  and  daybreak.  We  have  pictured 
them  marching  away  from  Bameses  with  their  flocks  and  herds  in  dense 
column.  Perhaps  also  we  may  have  imagined  that  they  were  summoDBd 
at  a  moment's  notice,  that  they  had  to  get  all  ready  without  prersdeos 
warning  or  preparation.  Such  a  theory  will  not  stand  critical  imtesti- 
gation.  It  is  physically  untenable,  indeed  impossible.  Jjet  .qb  mm 
inquire,  therefore,  what  light  a  careful  study  of  the  Bible  naixfttiw 
throws  upon  the  Exodus. 

THE    PKEPARATION. 

The  Israelites  were  thoroughly  organized  in  Egypt.  This  ovganiw- 
tion  existed  from  the  time  of  their  immigration;  but  it  appears  to  .have 
been  perfected  by  Moses,  doubtless  under  Divine  direction,  and  'nath.a 
view  to  the  Exodus.  There  were  princes  of  tribes,  chiefs  of  <claas(ff 
**  houses,"  and  heads  of  families  (Exod.  vi.  14).  Through  these  officers 
Moses  was  able  to  communicate  his  plans  and  purposes,  and  to  convej 
hifl  orders,  with  regularity  and  dispaiich  to  the  whole  people.  That  ii 
did  so  regularly,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  arrival  in  Tlgypt,  is 
evident  from  the  narrative.  The  people  were  thus  made  acqua^ited 
with  the  progress  of  events.  They  were  fully  directed  as  to  all  >prq)an- 
tions;  and  there  was  consequently  no  perplexing  haste  or  -sudden  iuid 
unexpected  movement  at  any  period. 

Again :  the  land  of  Goshen  was  the  acknowledged  proper^  of  the 
Israelites  to  the  moment  of  the  Exodus.  The  great  body  of  the  natkm 
dwelt  there,  with  their  women,  children,  slaves,  flocks,  and  hands 
(Exod.  ix.  4,  26 ;  x.  23 ;  viii.  22).  The  Egyptians  do  not  appear  .e«r 
to  have  attempted  to  appropriate  the  cattle,  or  other  property  .of  tbe 
Israelites; — ^not  even  when  their  own  cattle  were  destroyed  by  the 
plagues  (ix.  6,  7 ;  x.  9).  The  able-bodied  men  were  drafted  into  the 
provinces  of  Lower  Egypt,  especially  those  round  the  capital  Bameses, 
which  lay  near  Goshen,  to  work  in  the  construction  of  the  royal  .cities 
and  monuments. 

Another  circumstance  which  contributed  much,  to  facilitate  the.Exodos 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  stupendous  miracles  which: Moses  per- 
formed filled  the  whole  of  Egypt  with  dismay.  The  princes  and jie^ 
trembled  before  the  Israelitish  leader.  It  appears  he  gained  siuA 
ascendency  over  them  as  to  be  able  to  command  them  as  lie  ■pleased' 
They  were  thus  ready  to  aid  the  Israelites  in  their  .pr^£u»tiGn6< 
Pharaoh  alone  stood  out,  like  a  haughty,  stubborn,  unscrupulous  tyiant. 
Be  would  listen  to  no  reason.  He  was  deaf  alike  to  the  remonstcantes 
of  his  own  people,  and  the  terrible  threats  of  Moses  (x.  7,  28 ;  xL  3)» 
The  Egyptians  longed  to  be  rid  of  the  Israelites.  "  Pharaoh!s  servante 
said  unto  him.  How  long  shall  this  man  be  a  snare  unto  us  P  Xiet  ihe 
men  go  that  they  may  serve  the  Lord  their  God.  Knowest  thou  nofe 
jet  that  Egypt  is  destroyed  ?"    Everything  therefore  that  the  Egyptian 
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princes  ajid  people  could  do  to  facilitate  the  -Exodus,  they  were  mani- 
festly ready,  ^and  even  most  axtxious  to  do. 

•But  Moses  absolutely  veftised  to  leave  Egypt  so  l<Mig  as  any  condition 
whatever  was  attached  to  the  permissiQn  'to  deport.  He  would  not 
consent  to  lea(ve  >man,  wo^nan,  or  child  in  the  land  of  bondage.  He 
insisted  upaa  taking  cattle,  mov€kble  property,  everything  in  fact.  He 
used  the  emphatic  words,  **  There  shall  not  an  hoof  be  left  behind." 
He  would  make  no  promise  of  return.  The  Israelites  must  go  out  free 
and  m^trammelled  (viii.  28 ;  x.  9,  26). 

Further,  Moses  insisted  on  going 'with  the  full  consent  of  Pharaoh, 
as  well  as  of  his  people.  And  Jae  not  only  ^accomplished  his  purpose, 
but  in  the  end  Pharaoh  and  all  the  EgyptiMas  actually  besought  him, 
with  all  the  forn^  and  expressions  of  Eastern  humility,  to  leave  the 
country  (xii.  81— '33). 

The  final  arrangements  for  -the  Exodus  were  thus  made  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances.  The  Egyptians  assisted  to  the  utmost 
of, their  power,  and  gave  "freely  everything  that  was  asked: — money, 
jewels,  raiment.  'The  use  of  the  word  "borrow"  in  our  English  version 
is  'imifoEtanate.  It  is  calculated  to  leave  a  painful  impression  of  dis- 
hcmesty.  **  Asf'is  the  proper  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Israelites 
"  a£(kod "  with  the  intention  and  understanding  of  keeping.  The  Egyp- 
Uasiameve  wily  too  glad  to  give  them  everything  they, asked,  for  they 
w^'e  oonsoious  of  iihe -cruel  wrongs  that  had  been  inflicted  on  an  innocent 
people ;  and  they  had  now  become  painfally  conscious  'that  the  Grod  of 
Heaven  woiild'not  wjfierthem'to  be^wronged  with  impunity  (xii. '35, 36). 
And  further,  th^re  was  am^e  tkne  and  opportunity  for  perfect 
organization  and  full  preparation  from  the  period  when  the  day  and 
hour  for  the  Exodus  was  divinely  fixed.  Moses  had  the  leaders  of  the 
nation  and  a  large  number  of  the  able-bodied  men  round  him  at  the 
Capital.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  were  in  Goshen,  on  the  borders 
of  the  wilderness.  The  flocks  and  herds  were  there  also,  waiting  for 
the  signal' to  jbave. 

It  was  apparently  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Moses  issued,  by 
iDivine  command,  his  final  instructions  (xii.  2).  On  the  tenth  the  lamb 
"Vras  to  be  selected  For  four  days  it  was  to  be  kept  in  each  house,  as 
if  to  serve  as  a  continual  warning  and  stimulus  to  the  people  to  complete 
their  preparations.  Everything  was  thus  planned,  prepared,  and  carried 
out  with  ibhe  utmost  deliberation  and  order.  Divine  power  and  wisdom 
^dnot  supersede  human  arrai^gements.  On. the  contrary,  they  directed, 
controlled,  and  perfected  them. 

THE   DBPAHTUBJB. 

"The-Biight  df  deliverance  at  length  arrived — -"that  night  of  Jehovah 
to  be  much  observed  of  all  the  children  of  [Israel."  The  laijab  had  been 
Idlled.  'The  -blood  was  upon  the  door-posts.  The  members  of  each 
lionsehOld,  with  girt-up  dress,  shoes  on  feet,  and  staff  in  hand,  hastUy- 
ftte  the  paschal ^suppe^.  .Anxiously,  silently  they  stood,  waiting  intently 
for  sound  or  sign.     At  length  a  wild  wail  is  heard,  rising  cls8i.T  «qA. 
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shrill  upon  the  death-like  silence  of  midnight.  Another  and  another 
follow  until  all  Egypt  rings  with  one  universal  cry  of  anguish.  Soon 
afterwards  the  rush  of  feet  is  heard  approaching  the  Hebrew  dwellings. 
Haggard,  terror-stricken  Egyptians  break  in,  and  with  frantic  gestures 
exclaim,  "  Up,  up,  get  you  forth.  Gro  serve  your  Grod.  Take  your  flocks 
and  your  herds,  and  be  gone!"  And  thus,  in  accents  of  touching 
pathos,  as  if  the  fear  of  some  still  greater  calamity  flashed  upon  their 
minds,  they  concluded — **  And  bless  us  also." 

The  Israelites  set  out  on  the  moment.  All  was  ready  for  departure. 
Their  very  food  was  prepared  and  bound  upon  the  backs  of  the  men. 
They  set  out  direct  from  where  they  had  eaten  the  Passover;  eadi 
tribe,  clan,  and  family  under  its  own  leader.  There  was  no  congregating 
of  the  masses  round  Barneses.  Moses  was  there  with  the  leading  chi^, 
and  those  able-bodied  men  who  had  been  pressed  into  Pharaoh's  service. 
They  marched  out  fiiUy  organized,  and  probably  also  fully  armed,  and 
formed  the  headquarters  of  the  nation. 

The  flocks  and  herds  had  most  probably  been  driven  away  before  the 
paschal  feast,  beyond  the  borders  of  Goshen,  into  the  eastern  desert 
They,  of  course,  were  not  collected  at  the  capital.  Not  a  word  appears 
in  the  narrative  that,  when  fairly  interpreted,  would  give  a  shadow  of 
support  to  any  such  absurd  idea.  Nor  were  they  driven  in  a  dense 
column.  They  moved  forward,  as  the  flocks  of  the  great  Arab  tribes 
stilj  move,  covering  a  wide  expanse  of  country ;  and  feeding  as  they 
went  slowly  on. 

Thus  interpreted — feirly  and  rationally,  in  the  light  of  Egyptian  topo- 
graphy and  of  the  habits  of  Arab  life, — ^the  narrative  of  the  Exodus  is 
clear,  consistent,  and  perfectly  credible. 


THOUGHTS  FOE  YOUNG  TEACHEES. 

BY   BEV.    J.    B.    OWEN,    M.A.,   INCUMBENT    OP    ST.    JTIDB's,    CHSLSBA. 

Deak  Fbiends, — I  beg  to  suggest  some  materials  for  your  own 
meditation  and  enlargement,  rather  than  elaborate  them  for  yon,  because 
though  to  read  is  good,  to  think  is  better.  Your  own  thoughts,  if 
usefiilly  directed,  are  more  influential  on  yourselves  than  other  men's. 
Your  being  Christians  will  not  exempt  you  (as  your  own  experience 
has  already  proved)  from  the  seductive  wiles  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil.  On  the  contrary,  there  will  be  added  to  these,  allnre- 
ments  of  a  class  more  pertinent  to  your  profession,  as  the  children  of 
God.  Satan  employs  a  subtle  congruity  between  the  kind  of  tempta- 
tions and  the  character  of  the  tempted,  just  as  among  men  the  same 
snares  are  not  set  for  the  fowls  of  the  air,  as  for  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
or  the  fish  of  the  sea.  Against  some  wiles  of  Satan  you  are  so  fer  o* 
your  guard,  that,  in  the  image  of  David,  "  in  vain  the  snare  is  set «» 
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ilie  sight  of  any  bird"  The  creature  sees  its  peril,  and  flies  upward  to 
its  natural  refiige,  the  skies.  Grosser  and  more  obvious  sins  have  lost 
much  of  their  power  over  you.  Your  new  nature  instantly  revolts  at 
them;  "your  soul  flies,  as  a  bird  to  the  mountain,"  to  that  mount 
whereon  "  the  world  was  crucified  unto  you,  and  you  unto  the  world." 
But  there  are  other  allurements  not  so  palpable.  These  require  all 
your  vigilance  and  circumspection.  The  Lord  Jesus  was  but  a  young 
man,  "  about  thirty  years  of  age,"  when  Satan  tempted  Him  with  the 
offer  of  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,"  on  the 
seemingly  cheap  and  easy  condition,  "  if  Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me."  Christ  resisted  the  temptation,  but  did  not  lose  the  prize.  **  All 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them"  are  His,  in  an 
infinitely  higher  and  holier  sense  than  the  god  of  this  world  could  have 
bestowed  them,  for  He  received  them,  not  from  then*  malignant  usurper, 
who  could  convey  no  title  to  them,  but  grandly  won  them,  in  recom- 
pence  of  His  human  obedience,  as  the  Second  Adam,  from  the  hand  and 
seal  of  Grod. 

In  this  age  of  models  for  all  kinds  of  things,  here  is  the  model  for 
the  child  of  God.  All  the  devil  has  to  offer  in  this  world  which  is 
worth  having,  may  be  had  without  passing  through  his  polluted  hands, 
by  those  who  seek  it,  as  "the  man  Christ  Jesus"  sought  it,  at  the 
hands  of  God.  Satan  himself  involuntarily  implied  the  gain  of  godli- 
ness, which  escaped  him  in  the  sneer,  "Doth  Job  serve  Gk)d  for 
nought?" 

Among  other  external  aspects  of  Christianity,  an  inspired  apostle 
held  it  not  beneath  his  notice  to  bid  Christians  "  be  courteous."  "  A 
Christian  is  (not  only)  the  highest  style  of  man,"  but  the  truest  gentle- 
man, a  cadet  of  that  noblest  aristocracy  which  draws  its  lofby  lineage 
from  beyond  the  skies.  There  is  nothing  rude  in  the  faithfiihiess,  nor 
vulgar  in  the  morals,  of  a  Christian.  On  the  contrary,  bad  manners 
are  often  another  name  for  bad  morals ;  but  Christianity  sheds  even  on 
lowly  cottagers  and  mechanics  a  polish  and  a  softness,  as  if  the  wings 
of  ministering  angels  had  sprinkled  them  with  their  perfume  as  they 
passed.  As  there  is  nothing  uncourteous,  so  there  is  nothing  morose 
and  unsocial  in  Christianity.  **It  is  good  and  comely"  saith  the 
Preacher,  **for  one  to  eat  and  drinhf  and  to  enjoy  the  good  of  all  his 
labour  that  he  taJceth  under  the  sun,  all  the  days  of  his  life,  which  God 
gi/oeth  hvm:  for  it  is  his  portion  ;**  and  agreea^y  with  the  natural  sense 
of  this  passage,  and  not  in  any  ironical,  still  less  sarcastic  sense,  both 
which  are  opposed  to  the  gravity  and  benevolence  of  didactic  composi- 
tion, and  are  rejected  by  such  men  as  Luther  and  St.  Jerome,  in  its 
own  true,  happy,  and  innocent  sense,  we  say  again,  with  Ecclesiastes, 
**  lUjoice,  0  young  man,  m  thy  youth ;  and  let  thine  heart  cheer  thee  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the 
sight  of  thine  eyes :  but  know  thou,  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring 
thee  into  judgment,"  "  Of  every  tree  in  the  garden,"  the  garden  which 
this  world  may  seem  to  your  early  inexperience  of  its  delusions,  "  mayest 
thou  freely  eat;"  but  of  the  forbidden  tree  touch  not,  taste  not,  \MKaS\fc 
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not,  which  things  perish  in  the  using.  "  God*  has  provided  some  better 
thing  for  yt)u-."  Bead  and  study  the  biographies  of  such  men  as  Dod- 
dridge, or  Pcarce,  Henry  Martyn,  Fletcher,  Charles  of  Bala,  McCheyne, 
or  Simeon,  and  their  holy  and  happy  lives  are  the  music  to  the  words; 

« *Xi8  religion  that  can  give 
Sweetest  pleasure  while  we  live, 
'!tis  religion  must  supply 
Solid  comfort  when  ire  die." 

Let  a  real,  honest,  eVery-day  religion  pervade  everythingr  drrotmd  yoa, 
at  home  or  abroad,  in  business  or  recreation,  in  and  out,  and  round 
about  yotfi,  like  a  climate  or  the  waves  of  light,  and  men  will  "take 
hnotvledge  of  yott  that  ymi  hofve  been  with  Jesus, *^  When  I  flrstr  visited 
France,  some  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  struck  with  the  universal  smell 
of  their  peat  fires.  In  village,  and  town,  and  streets,  and  houses,  and 
even  at  their  meals,  it  met  me  everywhere.  So  should  an  atmosphere 
of  piety  permeate  and  surcharge  the  whole  man, — body,  soul,  spirit, 
temper,  tastes,  affections,  passions,  and  pursuits,  with  an  odour  of  sweet- 
smelling  savour,  like  "  the  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia  out  of  thft  iyoiy 
palaces,  whereby  they  make  thee  glad." 

It  wiU  help  you  in  the  ways  of  godliness  to  cultivate  acquaintance 
with  others  like-minded.  Their  society  will  tend  to  hold  u^  your  hands 
and  cheer  your  hearts.  David  rejoiced  in  "  the  righteous  resorting  to 
his  company,"  and  expressed  his  love  for  "  the  saints,"  whom  he  described 
as  "  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  in  whom  was  his  deligiit."  Wil^  a  view 
to  this  edifying  influence  one  upon  another.  Christian  associations  for 
prayer,  study  of  Scripture,  and  mutual  improvement  are  most  v^duable, 
particularly  among  young  men.  In  them  you  get  gbod  sstiA-  do  gdod. 
Christian  fellowship  p^romotes  personal  Christianity,  just  as  intellediaAl 
friction  brightens  intellect.  Whatever  your  other  engagements  iwy 
be,,  you  can  find  time,  if  you  will,  for  devotion,  meditation,  and  setf- 
instruction.  Good's  elaborate  poetical  traaslation-  of  Lucretius  was 
composed  in  the  streets  of  London  during  the  brief  snatches  of  time 
that  the  g)7eat  physician  passed  from  one  patient's  door  to  another; 
Dr.  Barney,  with  the  help  of  pocket  grammars  and'  dictionapies,  written 
»ftt  for  himself,  acquired  French  and  Italian,  on  horseback,  during  his 
roftnds  of  professional  teatehing;  The  busiest  men  have  always  the 
most  leisure,,  for  they  are  never  clogged  and  foot-balled  by  arrears  of 
business.  A  Lord-  Chancellor,  being,  asked  the  secret  power  of  his 
multifarious  achievements^  replied,  "  Just  this, — I  am  a^  wtiol©  man  to 
one  thing  at  a  time." 

That  is  the  secret  of  spiritual  as  weU  as  social  adviaiicement,  the  being 
a  whole  man  for  Christ* — ^whole  at  all  times;  no  "divisions  of  B/euben;" 
no' "  baitings^ between  God  and  Band;"  no  "hankerings  after  the  flteh- 
pots ;"  no  spiritual  vagrancy  that  looks  more  like  a  desultory  joumey* 
enaai  on  tramp  than  an  earnest  soul  on  pilgrimage ;  no-  half-hearted  aad 
fcwo-fiieed  policy,  which  attempts  to  reconcile  the  incongmniMis  pre- 
dicament of  the  Samaritans,  who  feaired  the  Lord  and  served  ihevr  otn» 
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f ; — ^but  all  things  centralized  in  one  lioly  vocation.  All  tlie  inner 
L  and  outer  man  organized,  subordinated,  and,  if  needs  be,  sacrificed, 
I  reference  to  that  one  thing — the  end  of  our  creation,  the  business 
or  existence,  the  perfecting  of  our  nature,  the  acclimatization  of  our 
s  with  the  pure  and  lofty  atmosphere  of  heaven,  the  filial  imitation 
jod.  To  this  process,  godly  companionship,  under  God,  is  directly 
iucive.  It  was  a  wise  resolve  of  David,  "  I  will  not  "know  a  wicked 
on^  *^  How  can  two  walk  together  except  they  he  agreed  F**  But 
fellow-behevers,  you  bring  your  Christian  experience  to  bear  upon 
1  other's  experience,  and  thus  exclude  the  worldly  experience, 
•SB  influence  is  so  prejudicial  to  youthfiil  minds.  Tou  counte- 
ce  and  stand  by  each  other  and  encourage  each  other  against 
sneer  and  contemptuous  smile  of  "the  wise  and  prudent,  from, 
►m  these  things  are  hidden."  The  clear,  sharp-sighted  citizen 
ihe  world  is  your  worst  pilot  through  it,  for  all  his  **  observations," 
ise  the  nautical  phrase,  have  been  taken  in  it — not  above  it,  nor 
ond  it.  The  Ordnance  Map  for  London,  was  surveyed  from 
city's  highest  accessible  point  of  view,  which  happened  to  be  the 
imit  of  St.  Paul's  cross,  so  is  it  still  true,  as  Coleridge  pro- 
idly  said,  **  Terrestrial  charts  cannot  be  constructed,  scientifically 
aout  celestial  observations." 

?hue  laws  of  heaven  are  the  rules  for  happiness  and  holiness  on  eaj*th. 

5re  is  no  polar  beacon  by  which  to  navigate  the  young,  heart  of  man 

ept  the  Star  of  Bethlehem — "  the  light  of  tlis  knowledge  of  the  glory 

God  i/iv  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ"     All  experience  which  is  not.quali- 

by  principles  above  experience,  and  before  experience,  which  consists 

)romiscuous  detail  of  facts  and  collection  of  particulars,  is.  the  empiri- 

pharmacopoeia  of  the  herbalist  and  charlatan,  not  the  generalized 

losophy  of  the:  physician.     It  is  only  the  spirit  raised  a^ove  the  wonld 

ch  can  rightly  delineate  the  moral  geography  of  the  world.     Only 

divine  eye  that  looked  down  from  heaven  can  safely  and*  in&Ilibly 

ie.  men  on  eantlu 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  MASTER'S  TOUCH. 

In  the  still  air  the  music  lies  unheard  ; 

In  the  rough  marble  beauty  hides  unseen  ; 
To  wake,  the  music  and  the  beauty  needs 

The  Master's  touch,  the  Sculptor's  chisel  keen. 

Great  Master,  touch  us  with  Thy  skilftd  hand, 

Let  not  the  music  that  is  in  us  die ; 
Great'  Scul^or,  hew  and  polish  us,  nor  let 

liiddeii  and  lost  Thy  form  within  us  lie. 

Spare  not  the  stroke  ;  do  with  us  as  Thou  wilt ; 

Let  there  be  nought  unfinished,  broken,,  marred  ; 
Complete  Thy  purpose,  that  we  may  become 

Thy  perfeet  image,  O'oitr  God  and  Lord. 
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^nilxm  ^jesson  for  an  ^I^mentarg  Class^ 

Matt,  xviii.  21—35. 

Tbe  subject  of  our  lesson  is  bow  offences  are  to  be  forgiven. 

Bead  tbe  yerses  and  explain.     (See  Notes  for  Marcb.) 

Peter  asked  tbe  question  of  our  Lord  (ver.  21) ;  perbaps  sometbing  bad  occurred 
wbicb,  generous  and  forgiving  as  be  was,  be  felt  be  could  not  pass  over.  He 
therefore  went  to  Christ  for  advice.  It  would  be  well  if  we  all  were  more  anxious 
to  know  wbat  Jesus  would  say — wbetber  be  approves  our  conduct  one  to  another. 

Jesus'  reply  (ver.  22)  may  be  expressed  in  one  word — A  Iways,  No  circumstance 
can  justify  harbouring  unforgiving  thoughts.  Always  be  forgiving.  The  forgiv- 
ing spirit — a  happy  spirit. 

The  parable, — Picture  out  tbe  scene  in  as  natural  a  manner  as  possible. 

(Ver.  24.)  Ten  thousand  talents— a,  very  large  sum,  nearly  £2,000,000.  Meant 
to  teach  that  our  sins,  like  an  enormous  debt,  are  beyond  our  means  of  payment. 
If  God  call  us  to  account,  we  must  be  condemned.  We  have  nothing  to  pay— we 
are  and  ever  must  be  dependent  upon  him  for  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

(Ver.  28.)  Hundred  pence — three  pounds  (the  Roman  penny  7id.)— a  small 
debt  as  compared  with  tbe  one  due  to  the  king.  So  the  offences  against  us  are 
trifling  when  compared  with  those  we  commit  against  God. 

To  forgive  truly  an  injury  is  often  very  hard,  but  it  may  and  can  be  done ;  and 
it  should  be  done  as  promptly,  fully,  and  freely  as  we  desire  our  sins  to  be  forgiven 
of  God. 

Not  to  forgive  others  is  to  forfeit  our  own  forgiveness  (ver.  35 ;  Prov.  xxi.  13 ; 
Matt.  vi.  12;  James  ii  13). 

The  Lord's  prayer  teaches  us  to  seek  forgiveness  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.  If 
God  were  to  deal  with  us  as  we  deal  with  one  another,  there  would  be  no  mercy, 
no  forgiveness  at  all  for  us. 

An  unforgiving  temper,  if  indulged  in,  will  shut  us  out  of  heaven.  If  we  do 
not  forgive,  God  will  not  forgive  us. 

**  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

We  have  all  sinned — we  have  been  ungrateful,  and  done  unnumbered  sins— if 
called  to  account,  we  have  no  excuse.  Yet  God  forgives  us  for  Christ's  sake. 
Therefore  we  should  forgive  others,  not  forgetting  how  much  greater  crimes  we 
have  had  forgiven  us. 

Forgive  from  tbe  heart — and  forget.     Some  say  they  cannot. 

Jesus  freely  and  fully  forgives — **  Their  sins  and  iniquities  I  will  remember  no 
more."     **  I  will  blot  out  your  transgressions.'* 

Incbease  of  Light. — Old  Master  Brookes  says,  "If  you  only  have  candle 
light,  bless  God  for  it,  and  He  will  give  you  starlight ;  when  you  have  got  star- 
light, praise  God  for  it,  and  He  will  give  you  moonlight ;  when  you  have  got 
moonlight,  rejoice  in  it,  and  He  wOl  give  you  sunlight ;  and  when  you  have  got 
sunlight,  praise  Him  stiU  more,  and  He  will  make  the  light  of  your  sun  as  the 
light  of  seven  days,  for  tbe  Lord  himself  shall  be  the  light  of  your  spirit." 
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[iiiiE,   aren't   you    away  yet?"    said  my  wife  as  she  entered  the 

in  one  Sunday  afternoon  to  my  little  nephew,  a  boy  of  twelve,  who 

a  the  grass  playing  with  the  dog.     My  sister  lived  only  a  short 

ace  fix)m  our  house,  and  Willie  often  spent  his  Sunday  afternoons 

us,  because  he  liked  our  garden,  which  was  about  three  times 

jr  than  his  mother's. 

)h,  I've  got  plenty  of  time  yet,"  he  answered,  peevishly. 

t  is  past  three,"  my  wife  observed. 

fas,  but  school  does  not  begin  till  the  quarter  past,"  was  the 

er. 

Sven  supposing,  it  is  time  you  were  off.     You'll  find  the  school 

d  if  you  don't  make  haste." 

f  that's  the  case,  then  I'll  trot  back." 

S'ow,  Willie,  I  say,  that's  not  right.     You  know  how  much  you 

ease  mamma  by  staying  away  from  school.     You  weren't  there 

Sunday,  were  you  P  " 

3  got  up  to  his  feet  rather  slowly.     "  Ah,  bother  the  school !  "  he 

iered,  as  he  strode  off. 

?VTiat  a  trouble  it  is  to  get  that  boy  to  go  to  school  I "  my  wife  said 

e  as  she  re-entered  the  house. 

[  suspect  it's  the  same  with  them  all,"  I  replied.     "And  I  doubt 

hfer,  if  you  were  among  the  number,  you  would  go  without  some 

)le." 

^ell,  I  don't  know,"  she  answered  with  a  smile.     "  I  confess  that 

1  I  was  a  girl  of  twelve  I  did  not  step  with  enthusiasm  into  our 

,    chilly   school-room  on    Sunday  afternoons  when   the   sun  was 

ing,   the  birds  chirping  and  singing  in  the  trees,  and  the  fields 

ing  with  flowers." 

Of  course   not.      And   I  wonder  whether  even  Eichard   Draper, 

;n   Aikman,    Lizzie   Henderson,   and  the   other   teachers,  are   in 

isies  when  they  are  shut  up  with  a  lot  of  restless  children  in  a  dull 

K)l,  to  hear  their  lessons  mumbled,  and  give  them  bits  of  sermons 

;h  they  don't  care  to  listen  to." 

Well,"  my  wife  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  believe  they  are  doing  the  work 

onscience'  sake ;  they  wish  to  do  some  good  to  the  children.     But 

iher  they  are  doing  it  with  pleasure,  I  cannot  tell.    I  am  sometimes 

ned  to  think  not." 

rhey  do  not  seem  to  have  the  gift  of  attracting  the  children,  at  all 

ts.     Were  you  to  go  into  the  fields  at  this  moment,  you  would  see 

roads  crowded,  and  if  you  were  then  to  peep  into  the  school,  I  am 

d  you  would  find  it  almost  empty." 

But  you  know  it  is  hard  work  to  compete  with  the  flowers  and  the 

*  From  the  Sunday  Magazine,  by  permiBsion  of  the  publiahers. 
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green  fields  on  a  sunny  summer  afternoon  like  this,"  answered  my 
wife. 

"  Granted;  but  are  matters  much  better  in  winter?"  I  asked.  "To 
tell  the  truth,  the  children  don't  like  the  class;  and  it's  neither  the 
weather  nor  the  building  that  is  to  blame,  but  the  teachienL  At  lewtt 
that's  my  opinion," 

^'  I  fear  you  are  right/*  she  said.  *'  I  remember  that  I  did  not  like 
the  class,  and  tried  to  find  pretexts  for  staying  away,  till  Hiss  Bowky 
became  our  teacher.  Her  class  was  always  crowded.  We  ftofcoiDy 
longed  for  the  hour.  The  weather  might  be  ever  bo  bri^t  and  bevi* 
tiful,  but  it  never  tempted  us  to  stay  away.  It  was  a  perfect  treat  to 
sit  and  listen  to  her.  And  dull  and  dark  as  the  school  warfi»  we  were 
always  soriy  when  the  time  was  up.  She  might  have  kept  OB  for  three 
hours  if  she  had  wished,  without  the  slightest  difficulty." 

**  And  how  do  you  account  for  that  ?  "  I  asked.  . 

"  I  can't  exactly  say ;  I  think  it  was  the  easy,  pleasant  way  ia  which 
she  could  tell  us  Bible  stories,  and  the  exhaustless  stock  of  wnecdotes 
and  illustrations  she  had  at  command.  There  was  also  something 
about  her  person  which  attracted  and  pleased  us.  Not  that  we  did  not 
like  the  other  teachers.  They  were  all  good,  kind-hearted  people.  Bnt 
Miss  Eowley  know  how  to  be  like  a  child  with  children  and  afc  the 
same  time  how  to  preserve  her  authority.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
catechist  in  her  behaviour,  and  nothing  of  the  Bermoa  in  her  teaching* 
But  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  she  did  not  stay  long.  I  believe  the 
other  teachers  did  not  get  on  very  well  with  her.  She  wanted  to  in- 
troduce new  arrangements,  which  they  were  opposed  to." 

**I  can  quite  understand  that,"  I  said.  "The  gift  of  teftchiog 
children  is  a  special  one — a  talent  by  itself.  It  seems  to  be  something 
innate.  Of  course,  practice  and  training  may  go  a  considerable  way  iB 
developing  and  improving  the  talent,  but  if  a  person  has  got  nothing  of 
it  by  nature,  he  will  hardly  become  a  good  teacher  merely  by  praotkie. 
When  I  think  of  the  class  of  teachers  who  are  at  present  engaged  in 
our  school,  I  really  do  not  wonder  that  the  children  can  hardly  be  got 
to  attend.  It  is  true  they  are  kind-hearted  and  well-meaniug  young 
people,  but  I  do  not  know  one  among  them  whom  I  should,  imagine  to 
be  possessed  of  that  peculiar  something  which  children  are  so  fond  di 
in  a  teacher.     Now  take,  for  instance,  Kichard  Draper,     Ho-  ■■«■  " 

"  Oh,  Bichard  Draper  I "  my  wife  broke  in.  **  I  could  scarcely  beHeve 
my  ears  when  I  first  heard  that  he  was  going  to  take  a  class.  W^i 
you  know,  we  never  used  to  look  upon  Bichard  as  being  at  all  a  seriouslf' 
minded  young  man.  It  is  true,  he  attended  church  regularly,  as  ahnoft 
everybody  does,  but  that  was  all.  During  the  week  he  was  never  seen 
with  religious  people  or  at  religious  meetings.  He  used  to  spend  nuwt 
of  his  evenings  at  cards  or  at  the  billiard-table.  All  at  once  it  wai 
mooted  that  he  was  paying  his  addresses  to  Lucy  iE^versham.  Some 
said  he  did  it  for  her  money's  sake,  and  others  because  his  father  and 
her  father  had  agreed  upon  the  match.  At  all  events,  since  Lucy  is  a 
religious  ^1,  nobody  wondered  that  Bichard  should  begin  to  attend  the 
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same  meetings  as  sbfi  went  to,  and  that  as  elie  is  a  Sunday  school 
teacber*  he  i^honld  take  a  olass.*' 

*♦  I  did  not  know  these  were  the  circumstances  under  whioh  he  became 
a  teacher,"  I  said.  "But  it  only  makes  me  wonder  the  less  at  the 
children  not  crowding  to  his  class.  Card-playing  and  billiards  are  not 
the  best  preparations  a  young  man  can  have  for  beiug  a  Sunday  school 
teacher.  Then,  take  Lizzie  Henderson.  She  is  a  very  ignorant  person ! 
I  wonder  whether  she  knows  a  whit  more  of  Bible  history  than  the 
children  she  teaches  ! " 

"  I  am  almost  certain  she  does  not,"  my  wife  replied.  "  I  have  been 
told  by  Miss  Loughton,  who  sometimes  meets  her  in  society,  that  on 
one  occasion  it  came  out  that  she  did  not  know  who  the  first  king  of 
Israel  was,  and  that  she  was  highly  astonished  to  learn  that  Isaiah  was 
not  one  of  the  Jewish  judges.  But  she  was  made  a  teacher  against  the 
grain,  poor  thing.  Her  class  was  originally  taught  by  her  cousin,  Miss 
Walker.  She  however,  soon  got  tired  of  it ;  and  as  she  did  not  like  to 
be  bound  eVery  Sunday,  she  prevailed  upon  her  mother  to  urge  Lizzie 
to  take  her  place.  Now,  you  know,  Lizzie  is  an  orphan,  and  entirely 
dependent  upon  Mrs.  Walker's  benevolence,  so  there  was  nothing  left 
for  her  but  to  submit." 

"  And  this  is  the  way  our  staff  of  Sunday  school  teachers  is  kept 
up  !"  I  said,  **  There  is  Mr.  Snelgrove,  too,  one  of  the  oldest  of  them. 
He  eontinned  to  teach  his  class  even  after  he  was  married.  He  is  a 
Tery  zealous  and  s^ous-minded  man,  no  doubt.  But  then  he  is  suoh 
a  diy,  abrupt  sort  of  a  feUow !  The  words  seem  to  freeze  in  his  throat. 
I  have  sometimes  got  into  conversation  with  him  going  up  to  town ; 
lmt»  I  confess,  I  am  always  glad  when  we  reach  the  terminus." 

"  He  is  a  good  man,"  said  my  wife.  "  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  in  the  kingdom  who  is  more  heartily  concerned 
abont  the  true  wel&re  of  the  souls  of  the  children.  I  know  he  never 
goes  to  the  class  without  carefully  preparing  himself  by  reading  and 
prayer.  But  somehow  he  cannot  be  brought  to  see  that  a  Sunday 
school  is  not  a  prayer-meeting.  Half  the  time  is  taken  up  by  two  long 
prayers — one  at  the  commencement  and  another  at  the  close ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate  address,  in 
j&UJt  a  regpilar  sermon,  on  various  doctrines — such  as  sanctification, 
jnstification  by  faith,  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  and  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ.  Mrs.  Fairbairn  told  me  the  other  day  that 
she  attended  hia  class  one  Sunday.  She  had  to  strain  all  her  mental 
powers  to  follow  him  in  his  discourse.  All  he  said  was  sound  scrip- 
tural doctrine ;  but  she  did  not  see  a  single  child  who  was  attending  to 
what  he  said.  Some  slept,  some  talked,  some  whispered  with  their 
nesghboujrs,  while  others  played  with  their  hymn-books,  their  caps,  or 
thair  handkerchiefs.  Nor  could  she  wonder  at  this.  She  would  rather 
have  wondered  had  she  found  them  attentive,  for  she  was  quite  certain 
tihat  good  Mr.  Snelgrove  did  not  utter  one  sentence  which  was  level  to 
tibfi  mental  capacity  of  the  little  ones.'' 

**  Thaii  k  j»»t.  what  X  expected,"  I  said ;  ''  X  nfiTec  doxxh^ie^  ioR  ^»& 
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moment  tlie  good  intentions  of  Mr.  Snelgrove,  and  I  believe  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all  the  other  teachers.  But  a  good  intention  is  not  the 
only  requisite  for  doing  a  thing  well.  It  is  this  conviction  which  has 
kept  me  from  taking  a  class.  I  should  be  most  happy  if,  for  an  hour 
every  Sunday,  I  could  keep  the  children  from  rambling  about  by  en- 
gaging their  minds  in  religious  things,  but  I  know  I  have  not  got  the 
talent  for  it.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  I  should  long,  since  have 
adapted  the  large  room  at  the  works  for  the  purpose." 

"  Well,  but  if  you  are  willing  to  give  the  room,'*  my  wife  said,  "per- 
haps some  one  may  be  found  who  has  the  necessary  talent." 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  I  do  not  know  any  one.'* 

"We'll  see,"  she  said,  in  a  thoughtful  voice.  "I  shall  speak  to 
Mrs.  Fairbaim  about  it.  She  knows  the  people  of  this  place  better 
than  any  one  else." 

Scarcely  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  after  this  conversation  took  place, 
when  one  Saturday  afternoon  at  tea  my  wife  told  me  that  she  had  heard 
of  a  person  such  as  we  were  anxious  to  procure. 

"  But,"  she  added,  "  you  cannot  get  him  for  your  school,  because  he 
has  one  of  his  own.  His  name  is  Heath.  He  came  to  the  town  only 
a  few  months  ago,  as  book-keeper  to  Mr.  Colethorpe,  the  timher 
merchant." 

**  And  how  do  you  know  about  him  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Through  Mrs.  Fairbaim.  I  told  her  of  your  plan  about  the  large 
room,  and  asked  if  she  knew  a  fit  person ;  but  she  did  not  know  any 
one.  This  morning,  however,  she  called,  and  told  me  that  her  char- 
woman's boy  was  attending  a  class  in  Brook  street,  which  the  children 
seem  to  like  very  much.  *  At  least,'  says  the  woman,  *  my  little  Dick 
cannot  be  got  to  stay  away  from  it.  He  longs  for  the  Sunday  class  as 
if  he  were  going  on  some  holiday  excursion.'  So  Mrs.  Fairbaim  called 
on  Mr.  Heath  last  night,  and  he  gladly  gave  her  permission  to  visit  the 
school  with  some  friends.  So  we  shall  go  to-morrow,  and  you  will  see 
for  yourself."  (To  he  continued.) 


FOR  ETERNITY. 

Zeuxis,  the  famous  painter,  was  observed  to  be  very  slow  at  his  work,  and  to  let 
no  piece  of  his  go  abroad  into  the  world  to  be  seen  of  men  till  he  had  turned  it 
over  and  over,  this  side  and  that  side,  again  and  again,  to  see  if  he  conld 
spy  any  fault  in  it ;  and  being  upon  a  time  asked  the  reason  why  he  was  so  enrioos, 
why  so  long  in  drawing  his  lines  and  so  slow  in  the  use  of  his  pencil,  he  made  this 
answer,  **  I  am  long  in  doing  what  I  take  in  hand,  because  what  I  paint  I  paint 
for  eternity."  As  for  our  parts  as  teachers,  we  write,  we  read,  we  sing,  we  pray, 
we  labour ;  whatsoever  we  say,  whatsoever  we  do,  whatsoever  we  think,  all  is 
transmitted  to  eternity,  all  to  he  viewed  by  a  most  judicious  and  all-seeing  eye  so 
that  no  fault  can  escape,  and  being  viewed  and  considered,  they  are  to  be  conunitted 
either  to  be  eternally  punished  or  eternally  rewarded.  "We  must  labour  therefore 
to  be  perfect,  so  to  hve  to  God  that  we  may  live  with  God  ;  so  to  live  on  earth 
that  we  may  live  in.  heaven ;  so  to  live  for  eternity  that  we  may  live  to  all  eternity. 
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Is&AEL  Delivered  from  Egypt. — Exod.  xii.  29,  42. 

Divine  FaUhfidness,  Two  rabbis  approaching  Jerasalem  observed  a  fox  ron^ 
ning  upon  the  hill  Zion,  and  Rabbi  Joshua  wept,  but  Rabbi  Eliezer  laughed. 
**  Wherefore  dost  thou  laugh  ? "  said  he  that  wept.  **  Nay,  wherefore  dost  thou 
weep ?*' demanded  Eliezer.  '^ I  weep,"  replied  the  Rabbi  Joshua,  ''because  I 
see  what  is  written  in  the  Lamentations  fulfilled ;  because  of  the  Mount  Zioa 
which  is  desolate,  the  foxes  walk  upon  it.''  ''And  therefore,'*  said  Rabbi  Eliezer^ 
"do  I  laugh;  for  when  I  see  with  mine  own  eyes  that  God  has  fulfilled  His 
threatening  to  the  very  letter,  I  have  thereby  a  pledge  that  not  one  of  His  pro* 
mises  shall  fail,  for  He  is  ever  more  ready  to  show  mercy  than  judgment." 

CertairUy  of  Sin* 8  Punishment,  "  As  you  stood  some  stormy  day  upon  a  sea- 
cliff,  and  marked  the  giant  billow  rise  from  the  deep  to  rush  on  with  foaming- 
crest,  and  throw  itself  thundering  on  the  trembling  shore,  did  you  ever  fancy  that 
you  could  stay  its  course,  and  hurl  it  back  to  the  depths  of  ocean  ?  Did  you 
ever  stand  beneath  the  leaden  lowering  cloud,  and  mark  the  lightning's  leap,  as 
it  shot  and  flashed,  dazzling  athwart  the  gloom,  and  think  that  you  could  grasp 
the  bolt  and  change  its  path  ?  Still  more  foolish  and  vain  his  thought,  who 
fancies  that  he  can  arrest  or  turn  aside  the  purpose  of  God,  saying,  '  What  is  the 
Almighty,  that  we  shoold  serve  Him  ?  Let  us  break  His  bands  asunder,  and  cast 
away  His  cords  from  us.'  Br^ak  His  bonds  asunder  1  How  He  that  sitteth  iu 
the  heavens  shall  laugh  ! " — OtUhrie, 

Forbearance  and  Forgiveness. — Matt,  xviii,  15-- 35. 

Forgiveness,  "  What  can  Jesus  Christ  do  for  you  now  ? "  said  an  inhuman 
slavemaster  when  in  the  act  of  applying  the  lacerating  whip  to  an  already  half- 
murdered  slave.  "Him  teach  me  to  forgive  you,  massa,"  was  his  reply. — 
PhiUips,  "He  that  cannot  forgive  others,  breaks  the  bridge  over  which  he 
must  pass  himself;  for  every  man  has  need  to  be  forgiven." — Lord  Herbert, 

Pharaoh's  Overthrow. — Exod.  xiv. 

All  Creatures  are  God*s  Servants,  "In  heaven  He  hath  armies:  of^rcto 
bum  Sodom ;  of  floods  to  drown  a  world ;  of  hailstones  to  kill  the  Amorites  ;  of 
stars  to  fight  against  Sisera ;  the  sun  which  stood  still  in  Gibeon,  and  the  moonio. 
the  valley  of  Ajalon,  whilst  Israel  slew  their  enemies.  Below  He  hath  seas  to 
drown  Pharaoh  ;  the  earth  to  devour  Korah :  with  fierce  Hons,  fell  dragons,  hissing 
serp&fUs,  crawling 2/;or7n5.     He  can  subdue  His  rebels." — Adams. 

A  Great  Deliverance,  The  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  to  procure 
which  £20, 000, 000  sterling  was  paid  as  compensation  to  slaveowners ;  the  result  was 
the  liberation  on  August  1,  1834,  of  770,280  slaves.  We  who  were  "  sold  under 
8in"  were  "bought  with  a  price."  Our  emancipation  ratified  on  Calvary  more 
than  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

Safety  of  Israel,  It  was  a  touching  answer  of  a  Christian  sailor,  when  asked 
why  he  remained  so  calm  in  a  fearful  storm,  when  the  sea  seemed  ready  to  devour 
the  ship.  He  was  not  sure  that  he  could  swim  ;  but  he  said,  "  Though  I  sink,  I 
t^t^W  but  drop  into  my  Father's  hand,  for  He  holds  all  tke&Q  waXet^  t\i<^\^,^ 
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Jesus  leaves  Galilee. — Luke  ix.  51—62;  John  vii.  2 — 10. 

Jesus  steadfastly  set  His  Fa(»  to  JerusaJem,  Illustrate  the  case  of  one 
who,  leaving  home  and  friends^  resolves  to  find  his  way  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
*  *  One  told  Socrates  that  he  would  faxn.  go  to  Olynspus,  but  he  distnisted  his  suf- 
fici^cy  to  gp  the  lengtjk  of  th«  journey.  Socrates  »a»d,  *  Thou  wo^est  every 
day  Utile  or  much ;  cofttiuiM  tituUi  walki  forward  tliy  way,  and  a  few  days  shoJi 
biiog  tlMe  to  Olympus.*  Every  day  every  man  takes  some  pali¥9.  Let  him 
best«w  that  measure  of  p^lhms  Ia  trav^ing  to  heaven ;  and  the  further  he  goes 
t^  Xior«  heart  he  gets»  till  ^  lasti)^  /snters  throu^  the  gates  iftto  the  city."— 

Food  oiVEN  m  tub  "Wiu)*jbnkss.-"E3w4.  xvL  1—31. 

The  Sabbath  recognized.  '*  A  world  without  a  Sabbath  would  be  l^te  •  nai 
without  a  smile ;  like  a  summer  without  flowers ;  like  a  homestead  without  a 
garden.** — JSeecher.  '*I  never  knew  a  man  to  escape  failures,  in  either  mind  cr 
body,  who  worked  seven  days  in  a  week.** — J^r  S,  Feel,  Ceasing  from  vroA  ea 
the  Sabbath  is  a  true  economy  of  time  and  strength.  In  the  long^  ran  men  d» 
more  in  six  days  who  rest  on  th^  Sabbath  than  those  who  work  from  week's  ead 
t9  veek's  end,  ignoring  the  X^rd*s  day.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  ezperi- 
iRient.  In  1832  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  committee  to  i&Te6ti|;«te 
tjlxe  comparative  effects  of  'forking  seven  days  and  six  days.  One  of  the  wit* 
n^saes,  J.  R.  Farre,  M.D.,  of  London,  ^ai^  acute  and  experienced  physician,*' said, 
**  I  consider  that,  in  the  bountiful  provision  of  Providence  for  the  preservation  of 
human  life,  the  sabbatical  appointment  is  not  simply  a  precept  partaking  of  tb» 
nature  of  a  political  institution,  but  is  to  be  numbered  unongst  the  natun^ 
duties,  if  the  preservation  of  life  bd  adndtted  to  be  a  duty,,  and  th/B  premature 
destruction  of  it  a  suicidal  act. 

ItflSSION  AND  RbTTTBN  OF  THB  SbVKKTY. — Luk»  X.   1— M. 

P^«mal  Safyja(iio9i  abovfi  oM  things,  (See  ver.  ^0.)  A  j^ious  young  man  con.- 
menced  businfiss  m  Christian  piinciples,  sj^d  at  certain  tinves  each  day  lie 
retired  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer.  His  worldly-minded 
father  expostulated  with  him,  and  adyised  him  first  to  make  his  fortune,  and  then 
tiUeiMil  to  religioi^.  His  Christian  son  replied,^  '*  You,  wy  earthly  father,  advise 
me  to  9eek  this  world's  good  fijst,  and  then  attend  to  the  things  of  hearen ;  ay 
lie^j^y  ^aXh^  tells  me  to  *  seek  first  th^  kingdom  of  Crod,  and  His  righteQUffliea,^' 
4o.    ]^ow  which  4q  J99,  thiok  it  wiH  be  safest  for  me  to  obey  f  ** 

ISKASL  AT  Ri$?9ii>iM. — Exod.  xviL 

^ej^kidm*  God  led.  Iw^el  i»  Kophidim— '*  a  place  of  rest/*  IvaaI  1nni«dit 
iato  a  plao9  «f  murmuring.  God  in  compassion  turned  it  uito  «  ^1m!»  qC  mm^l 
and  then,  being  i^  just  God  as  w^  a&  a  me^ifol,  permittsd  it  to  beoome  4  9M 
of  con^t. 

Tlie  altar.  On  the  field  of  Waterloo  there  stands,  to  mark  the  pUoe  oC  TiO" 
toiry»  a  huge  mound  surmounted  with  the  Belgic  lion,  a^d  here  a«Ld.tii|6i9  maj  ^ 
SMu  monuments  where  heroes  su^h  as  Picton  and  Ponsonby  feU. 

The  victoiiAns  Israelites  ^reqtsd  not  a  monument  but  an  altai;.  So  lit  W 
la  our  aaoceaaea  ascriba  the  glory  to  God,  "who  giveth  us  the  yjc^qj^^** 
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Prayer,  (See  ver.  9 — 12.)  A  lady  once  asked  a  little  deaf  and  dumb  girl, 
by  writing  on  a  slate,  "What  is  prayer?"  Now  this  little  girl  had  never 
said  a  prayer,  for  she  could  not  speak ;  and  she  had  never  heard  a  prayer,  for  she  was 
quite  deaf;  yet  you  wiU  find  that  she  well  knew  what  prayer  was.  She  took  the 
pencil  and  wrote  on  the  slate  this  reply  : — "  Prayer  is  the  wish  of  the  heart.'* 

TB»  Ten  Lepers. — Luke  xvii.  1 — \9, 

Gratitude,  A  very  poor  and  aged  man,  busied  in  planting  and  grafting  vo. 
apple  tree,  was  rudely  interrupted  with  this  inquiry,  *'  Why  do  ygu  plant  troea, 
who  cannot  hope  to  eat  the  fruit  of  them  ? "  He  raised  himself  up,  and  leaning  upon 
hiaspade^  replied,  '*  Some  one  planted  trees  for  me  before  I  was  born,  and  I  haFe 
eaten  the  fruit.  X  now  plant  for  others,  that  the  memorial  of  my  gratitude  may 
exist  when  I  am  dead  and  gone."  We  are  partaking  of  the  fruit  of  that  great 
tree  of  life — the  Holy  ScnptureSn — which  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles 
tfodsd  to  ita  per&ction  ;  what  are  we  ia  gratitude  doing  to  preserve  and  tranamit 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  ? 

The  Law  given  on  Sinai. — Exod.  xx.  1 — 21. 

ThthlMOD  amd  tiut  CHosp^,  "  You  never  saw  a  womaa  sewing  without  a  nettdle. 
She  would  come  with  poor  speed  if  she  sewed  only  wi'  Hlq  thread.  So,  I  thinks 
when  we're  dealing  with  sinners,  we  maun  aye  put  in  t^  neadl»of  the  law  fioit ; 
UnB  th«  £Mt  il^  ih»j  ase  deepin*  sound,  and  thay  need  to  be  awakened  vp  wi' 
something  sharp.  But  when  we've  got  the  needle  o*  the  hvnt  faudy  in»  w«  wiqr 
clksMT  aft  long  1^  tluread as  you  like  o'  gospel  consolation  after  it." — Floekhart 

The  Law  and  the  love  of  God.  **  There  is  the  same  love  in  tha  law  a«  ia  tha 
gDspal^  the:  diteeoaa  ia  only  in  expression ;  aa  when  I  warn  oae  against  ¥«&- 
tnriag  into  tha  roaring  flood,,  and  when,  on  his  leaping  madly  in,  I  foUiov  to  aav# 
him.  In  the  law,  love  warns  ;  in  the  cross,  it  redeems.  Both  aM,  as  I  widar» 
take  to  ahftv,.  tiie  traa  mizxor  of  Him  who  thus  defines  His  own  dioraoter^-^*  Qad 
is  love.' " — Guthrie, 

The  Feast  of  Tabebnaqles. — John  vil  25r^3. 

Wlhff  Haw  y9  nst  brought  Mm  I  Many  have  been  asked  this,  and  the  answer 
Itaa  been  and  still  is,  ''  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.**  ^  Our  Lord  ibund 
many  a  topic  of  discourse  in  the  scenes  around  Him.  Even  the  humblest  objects 
shone  in  His  hands  as  I  have  seen  a  fragment  of  broken  glass,  as  it  caught  tba 
sunbeam,  light  up^  flashing  like  a  diamond.  A  little  child,  which  He  takes  fivnn 
hia  motherlt  sidls  imd  holds  up  blushing  in  his  arms  bef^inr^  the  astonished 
audience,,  ia  1^  text  fbr  a  sermon  on  humility.  A  husbandman  on  a  neighbour- 
lag^faeijl^.between  Him  and  the  sky,  who  strides  with  longand  maaaured  st^s  ovw 
the  fleM'he  sows,  supplies  a  text  from  which  he  discourses  on  tiie  gospel  and  its 
effects  on  difierent  classes  of  hearers.  In  a  woman  baking ;  in  two  women  who 
aifc  by  some  cottage  door  grinding  at  a  mill ;  in  an  old  strong  towerj;  perched  on 
a  rock,  whence  it  looks  across  the  brawling  torrent  to  the  ruined  and  roofless 
gable  of  a  house  swept  away  by  mountain  floods— Jesus  found  texts.  Fh)m  the 
birds  tiiat  snng^  above  His  head,  and  the  lilies  that  blossomed  at  his  feet.  He 
diacoiirsed  qxi  tiie  care  of  God— these  His  texts,  and  providence  1^  ^^tpa?** — 
QutkrU. 
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Exodus  xiv. 

Describe  the  position  of  the  Israelites.  The  command  being  that  they  torn  to 
the  south,  and  go  down  on  the  west  side  of  the  west  ann  of  the  Red  Sea,  instead 
of  passing  northward  round  the  head  of  the  Sea,  as  they  might  have  done.  Thus 
they  would  be  hemmed  in  between  the  mountains  and  the  Sea,  and,  in  the  event 
of  Pharaoh  pursuing  them,  their  escape  would  be  rendered  impossible  saye  by  a 
miracle. 

Israelites  full  of  fear  and  foreboding — some  crying  to  Grod,  others  complaining 
of  Moses,  evidently  forgetful  of  the  many  remarkable  interpositions  of  Providence 
on  their  behalf. 

Moses,  calm  and  confident,  bids  them  stand  still — be  firm  and  unmoved — ^the 
overthrow  of  the  Egjrptians  was  most  certain.  The  Lord  was  their  defence.  Sold 
your  peace — only  quietly  follow  God's  directions,  and  all  will  be  well. 

Note. — Our  way  through  the  world  often  very  different  from  what  we  expect 
or  desire. 

The  human  heart  cannot  be  safely  trusted.  At  one  time  it  will  sing  praises  to 
God,  at  another  murmur  against  Him. 

Man*s  extremity  God's  opportunity. 

In  the  journey  of  life  you  will  sometimes  be  in  great  trouble  and  difficulty— not 
knowing  what  to  do  for  the  best. 

"Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord,"  Psa.  xxxvii.  5.  Relate  anecdote  of  Paul 
Gerhardt  {Biblical  Treasury,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  80). 

Sometimes  all  things  will  seem  against  you — do  not  be  discouraged.  Grod  is 
his  own  interpreter,  and  he  will  make  it  plain  (illustrate  from  the  conduct  of 
Jacob  and  Joseph). 

Mad  conduct  of  Pharaoh.     Illustiated  in  life  of  the  impenitent  in  general. 

INSTRIJCTIONS. 

Run  any  risk  rather  than  disobey  God. 

If  in  the  providence  of  God  we  meet  with  difficulties,  and  are  exposed  to  dangers, 
the  same  providence  is  able  to  bring  us  out  of  them  all. 

Nothing  is  too  hard  for  the  Lord.  None  can  hinder  the  accomplishment  of 
His  word. 

In  every  difficulty  pray.     God  will  hear. 

Act  as  well  as  pray :  obey  God's  word,  trust  in  it,  and  all  shall  be  well. 

The  dispensation  of  Providence,  as  well  as  the  publication  of  Divine  truths  are 
to  some,  by  being  improved,  a  savour  of  life  unto  life ;  to  others,  by  being 
abused,  a  savour  of  death  unto  death ;  and  God  is  honoured  in  the  salvation  of 
the  one  and  the  destruction  of  the  other. . 

Many  things  are  very  plain,  and  give  great  light  and  comfort  to  those  who 
obey  God,  which  appear  exceedingly  dark  and  perplexing  to  those  who  know- 
ingly disobey  Him. 

The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.  God  is  against  them,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  they  will  see  this.  Happy  will  it  be  if  they  see  it  while  He  is  waiting  to 
he  gracious,  saying,  **  Turn  ye,  turn  ye ;  for  why  will  ye  die  ? "  and  hearken  to 
JZtf  voice,  instead  of  madly  persevenng  in  leb^Yiion.  against  Him. 
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The  educational  movement  gathers  strength.  There  is  a  great  seething  of 
public  opinion.  .  Conferences  are  the  order  of  the  day ;  speeches  ahonnd ; 
pamphlets  multiply  ;  one  can  scarcely  take  up  a  newspaper  but  in  some  comer 
the  subject  obtrudes,  if  it  does  not  occupy  some  columns  of  space.  An  almost 
revolutionary  feeling  is  sometimes  apparent,  which,  as  it  attains  to  influence,  must 
mark  either  a  hazardous  period  of  change,  or  a  new  era  of  progress.  The  range 
of  questions  opened  to  discussion  is  very  wide,  and  from  the  dame's  school  to  the 
xmiversity  all  classes  share  in  the  interests  involved.  How  to  make  education 
more  popular,  more  thorough,  more  practical,  is  the  many-sided  problem  we  are 
called  to  solve. 


The  Government  have  taken  another  step  in  the  appointment  of  an  Irish 
Education  Commission,  with  full  power  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  present 
national  system  in  Ireland.  Lord  Stanley  also  in  his  speech  at  the  Bristol 
banquet  gave  substance  to  the  vague  suggestion  of  the  Queen's  Speech,  when  he 
expressed  his  hope  **  that  the  next  two  or  three  years  may  not  pass  away  without 
leaving  behind  them  something  which  shall  be  not  less  memorable  than  the 
Beform  Bill  of  1867  in  the  social  history  of  the  country.  By  that  something," 
he  said,  '*  I  mean  a  wise,  a  large,  and  a  well  considered  measure  for  the  education 
of  the  people." 

An  important  Conference  has  been  held  at  Manchester,  to  prepare  for  parlia- 
mentary action,  at  which  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of  national  education 
were  present.  The  Hon.  A.  Bruce,  M.P.,  presided  over  the  first  day's  proceed- 
ings. He  said  they  all  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  more  elastic,  a  more 
popular,  a  more  stringent  system  was  necessary,  and  that  all  were  agreed  that 
the  only  effectual  way  out  of  present  difficulties  was  by  means  of  local  rates  locally 
administered.  The  questions  for  consideration  were  therefore,  whether  the  rating 
should  be  permissive  or  compulsory  ?  and  if  compulsory,  how  set  in  motion  ?  Mr. 
"W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  said  he  thought  the  country  was  now  ripe  for  a  more  com- 
plete measure  than  that  introduced  last  session  ;  but  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
come  forward  with  a  bill  making  rating  compulsory  everywhere.  The  Rev.  G. 
W.  Conder  reiterated  his  attachment  to  voluntary  principles,  but  admitted  that 
it  was  impossible  by  them  now  to  overtake  existing  needs.  "While  willing  to 
co-operate  in  securing  an  efficient  scheme,  he  strongly  objected  to  the  compulsory 
element.  After  a  protracted  debate,  a  practical  resolution  was  adopted  which 
virtually  gave  the  support  of  the  Conference  to  the  principle  of  a  compulsory  pro- 
vision for  schools.  On  the  second  day,  Mr.  Forster  took  the  chair,  and  attention 
was  directed  to  the  questions,  whether  there  should  be  compulsory  attendance  of 
scholars  ?  and  if  so,  how  the  attendance  should  be  enforced  ?  Mr.  Bazley,  M.P., 
gave  in  his  entire  adhesion  to  the  compulsory  system.  Other  speakers  followed 
on  the  same  side,  and  finally  a  resolution  was  carried  in  favour  of  enforcing  the 
attendance  at  school  of  neglected  children. 


At  a  Conference  in  Liverpool  a  few  days  later,  Mr.  Lowe,  M.P.,  expressed  his 
general  concurrence  in  the  Manchester  programme  ;  but  apoka  'm^;2DL  mo^tsnicL^Ti 
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of  the  expediency  of  modifying  existing  organizations  to  meet  new  demands.  He 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  instituting  a  general,  instead  of  a  denominational,  in- 
spection. To  penalties  for  neglect  of  school  he  would  at  present  object.  '*  First 
get  your  schools,'*  he  said,  **and  then  consider  the  question  of  oompiilsiaL" 
While  in  Liverpool,  Mr.  Lowe  delivered  an  address  on  education,  in  whiek  he 
rathlessly  attacked  the  methods  of  teaching  followed  in  the  uniTefinitin  and 
gimmmar  schools  of  the  country,  and  contended  that  a  radical  refonn  "jntk  needed 
in  all  departments. 


M 


The  Society  of  Arts  has  also  held  a  two  day's  Conference  on  What  is  now  called 
Technical  Education."  The  attendanee  was  large  and  influential,  ftnd  inehided 
both  practical  and  scientific  men.  The  progress  of  our  manufactures  is  so  uracil 
dependent  on  scientific  knowledge,  that  to  keep  pace  with  foreign  nations  it  is 
tnore  than  ever  incumbent  that  both  masters  and  men  should  be  fully  instructed 
in  the  arts  they  follow.  To  secure  this  end,  resolutions  were  proposed  urging  that 
science  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  studies  in  imivetsities  and 
grammar  schools.  Earl  Kussell  was  among  the  speakers,  as  also  Earl  GTanvUle, 
and  both,  in  the  interest  of  the  artisan  class,  expressed  themselves  in  ftroor  of  tiie 
establishment  of  special  institutions.  A  resolution  also  was  carried,  aflsertiiig 
that  it  should  be  made  a  legal  obligation  on  the  parents  of  all  children  emj^oyed 
in  remunerative  labour  to  send  them  to  school  a  minimtt/m  number  of  hoicrs. 

Meanwhile,  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education  has  issued  a  minute 
for  the  encouragement  of  scientific  education,  which  ensures  scholftrshipB  and 
exhibitions  of  considerable  value  to  artisan  classes. 


The  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  have  met,  in  conneetim  with 
the  iNational  Society,  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  both  spoke  at  some  length,  and  strongly  condemned  com- 
pulsory education.  A  conference  has  also  assembled  at  Willis's  roomg,  uodtr  the 
auspices  of  Archdeacon  Denison,  who,  modifying  his  tactics,  now  catntesUy  mLvo- 
cates  *' freedom  of  education." 


A  new  "Working  Men's  College  "  has  been  established  on  the  south  aide  of  llie 
Thames,  and  Professor  Huxley  has  been  invited  to  fill  the  honorary  post  of  prin- 
cipal. In  his  inaugural  address,  the  Professor  touched  with  a  rare  vigotxr  and 
felicity  upon  some  of  the  most  important  questions  connected  with  education.  On 
broad  human  grounds  he  laid  it  down  that  'Uhe  masses  should  be  educated 
because  they  are  men  and  women,"  and  he  averred  that  "it  was  true  now  as  ever 
that  the  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge."  He  claims  for  education  a  wider, 
more  practical  scope  ;  and  as  regards  prevailing  notions,  ventures  to  doubt  whether 
**  the  glory  which  rests  upon  being  able  to  undersell  all  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  a 
very  safe  kind  of  glory,  and  whether  we  may  not  purchase  it  too  dear."  Our 
readers  will  not  suspect  us  of  sympathy  with  all  Professor  Huxley's  opinions,  btrt 
they  will  thank  us  for  placing  on  record  here  the  eloquent  words  in  which  he  gives 
his  own  conception  of  what  a  liberal  education  should  be  : — 

"  That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education  who  has  been  so  trained  in  youth  thai 
his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work 
that  aa  a  mechanism  it  is  capaUe  of:  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic  engine,  with 
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all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in  smooth  working  order;  ready,  like  a  steam  engine, 
to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of 
the  mind ;  whose  mind  is  stored  with  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  nature  and 
laws  of  her  operations;  and  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose 
passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will — 1^  servant  of  a  tender  con- 
science ;  who  has  leamed  to  lore  i^l  beauty,  whetiier  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  iMte  all 
vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself.  Such  a  one  and  no  other,  I  think,  has  had  a 
liberal  education ;  for  he  is,  as  completely  as  a  man  can  be,  in  hatmony  with  nature. 
He  win  make  the  best  of  her,  and  she  of  him.  They  will  get  on  together  rarely;  she  as 
his  eret-beneficent  ttitither;  he  as  her  mouthpiece,  her  conecioas  self,  her  minister  and 
interptetBT." 


Wometi  aife ^TiBiy whero  the  first  teachers  ;  and  no  edncational  progress  can  be 
complete  which  does  not  iiu^nde  them.  Accordingly,  Professor  Masson  at  Edin- 
burgh, before  a  company  of  women,  recently  deolared  that  it  was  necessary  to  hoist 
this  standard  of  attainment  far  beyond  the  present  boundary,  and  that  he  believed 
it  requisite  now  to  throw  open  the  same  courses  of  leaimng  to  both  sexes.  The 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations  for  girls  have  this  year  been  attended  with  grati- 
fying success.  Not  fewer  than  232  candidates  offered  themselves  at  the  different 
centres.  The  boys  and  girls  throughout  England  have  precisely  the  same  papers. 
Certain  subjects  are  compulsory;  others  are  optional.  The  favourites  were 
Scripture,  I'rench,  and  drawing.  It  is  significant,  that  of  the  seniors,  two  entered 
for  Latin,  one  for  Greek,  five  for  German,  and  three  for  Algebra  and  Euclid,  two 
for  trigonometry  and  conic  sections,  two  for  mechanics,  and  three  for  political 
economy  ;  and  of  the  juaiors,  five  for  German,  two  for  pure  mathematics,  eleven 
for  zoology,  three  for  botany,  and  five  for  mtisic.  It  is  whispered  that  ^*the 
advocates  of  the  intellectual  equality  of  the  sexeft  We  Well  supported  by  the  girls' 
'  answering."  The  gentleman  who  last  year  examined  all  the  Euclid  papers,  both 
of  boys  and  girls,  throughout  England,  states  as  a  very  notable  fact,  **that, 
whereas  boy*  as  a  rule  net^r  seem  to  distinguish  between  tbe  essential  steps  of 
a  proof  and  the  mere  formal  ones,  but  as  often  omit  the  one  as  the  othier,  the 
girls  without  an  exception  never  omit  a  Vital  firtep  in  their  proof,  but  always  ex- 
hibit a  thorough  appredation  of  Euclid*s  method." 

A  bold  step  has  beea  taken  by  the  Minister  of  Instfttctioti  in  France,  who  has 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  heads  of  the  univ^sity  in  Pam,  direeting  them 
to  e«tablish  private  lectures  for  young  ladies,  with  a  comprehensive  programme. 
French  women  have  been  so  long  regarded  as  the  almost  exclusive  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  and  other  conventual  teachers^  that  the  Romish  clergy  have 
taken  great  offence  at  this  innovation  ;  and,  led  by  the  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
violently  assail  the  Minister,  as  if  he  were  insidiously  undermining  their  rightfal 
authority.     We  read,  however,  that  the — 

"  The  cours  opened  in  Paris  by  the  Gt)vernment  is  attended  by  700  young  ladies, 
2595  attend  private  courSy  and  in  thirty  or  forty  towns  similar  cours  arc  established. 
More  than  600  cours  are  already  given  in  educational  establishments  by  400  professors. 
The  fimpiKss  sonds  her  two  nieoes,  the  Mdlles.  D'Albe,  and  numerous  other  yoimg 
ladies  of  the  highest  f  iiaadiiig  attend  also." 
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%  f tsson  far  l^c  Sfnimt  Class* 

Subject: -THE  HISTORY  OF  RUTH  AND  BOAZ. 


Alaterial  needed  : — A  large  coloured 

Teacher. — How  many  of  you  love 
pictures  ?  (Those  who  do  so  may  hold 
out  their  hands.)  I  have  brought  one 
to  show  you,  and  I  should  like  each  of 
you  to  be  able  to  tell  me  something 
about  it.  I  am  going  to  show  it  to 
every  one  of  you.  [Putting  it  on  a 
stand,  or  in  some  conspicuous  place.] 
"What  do  you  see  growing  there? 
Several  ScHOLARS.—H^a</  Wheat! 

What  kind  of  a  place  is  it  growing 
in  ?  A  field.  Then  this  is  a  picture 
of  a  field.  A  wheat-fi^ld.  Yes ;  a 
field  of  wheat.  Is  the  wheat  green  or 
ripe?  Look  at  the  colour.  What 
colour  is  it  ?  Yellow.  Do  you  know 
what  time  of  the  year  it  is  yellow  ?  In 
tJie  swmmer.  Yes ;  in  the  spring  it  is 
planted,  and  it  grows  up  green,  and 
keeps  growing,  growing,  all  the  sum- 
mer, until  it  is  yellow  and  ripe,  and 
ready  to  be  gathered  in  the  autumn. 
What  will  the  farmer  do  when  it  is 
ripe  ?  Thresh  it.  Yes  ;  but  what  must 
they  do  before  they  thresh  it  ?  Cut  it 
down.  Do  you  think  the  wheat  here 
looks  as  if  it  was  ripe  ?  Yes.  Show 
me  here  somebody  they  think  is  going 
to  cut  down  this  wheat.  This  one — 
says  a  little  girl,  pointing  to  the  figure 
of  a  man.  Are  they  men  or  women 
here  ?  Sovne  men  and  some  women. 
The  men  generally  cut  it  down.  What 
do  you  suppose  the  women  are  going 
to  do  ?  A  little  girl— J  think  they  will 
pick  U  up.  Yes,  that  is  it.  What 
will  they  do  when  they  pick  it  up  ? 
Thresh  it.  That  is  right.  What  do 
they  call  the  people  who  cut  the  wheat  ? 
JReapers.  Do  you  see  anybody  else 
beside  the  reapers — show  me.      [They 


picture  of  Ruth  in  the  harvest-field. 

point  to  a  man.]     What  is  that  a  pic- 
ture of  ?    A  man.     Yes  ;  look  at  him 
welL     See  his  clothes.     What  kind  of 
a  man  do  you  suppose  he  is,  to  be  able 
to  have  such  fine  clothes  ?  A  rich  man. 
Yes.     What  is  he  doing  in  that  field  \ 
Reaping  with  the  reapers?  No.    What 
do  you  think?     Giving  orders.    Yes, 
he  is  the  master  of  the  field,  and  has 
come  to  see  what  the  reapers  are  doing. 
He  is  a  very  pleasant  man.     Wonld 
you  like  to  know  what  was  the  first 
thing  he  said  when  he  came  into  the 
field?      Yes.      Well,  he  said,   "The 
Lord  be  with  you  ! "    Shall  I  tell  yon 
what  the  reapers  said  to  him  when  he 
said  that  to  them  ?     Yes.     Well,  they 
answered,    "The  Lord  bless  thee!" 
What  did  they  answer  him?     **Tk 
Lord  bless  thee  /  "   This  man,  then,  was 
a  good  man,  and  spoke  kindly  to  then. 
Would  you  like  to  know  his  name? 
Yes.     It  is  Boaz— Boaz.     What  is  it? 
Boaz.     Yes  ;  and  he  lived  in  the  land 
of  Israel.     Who  can  tell  me  what  the 
people  were  called  that  lived  in  the 
land  of  Israel  ?    Israelites.    Yes.    W» 
have  talked  now  about  the  reapers  aa^ 
about  Boaz  ;  do  you  see  any  one  in  tb.® 
picture  besides  them  ?      Yes^  a  gi^^' 
What  is    her  name  ?      Muth — ^is  ^^* 
quick  reply. 

She  is  a  stranger ;  she  was  never  \x^'^ 
before ;  she  does  not  know  Boaz  or  *^ 
reapers.  She  has  only  just  come  fir^^ 
a  heathen  land,  and  now  she  has  ^*' 
money  to  buy  food  with,  so  she  cot**-^ 
into  the  field  to  pick  up  the  wh^^' 
The  people  of  Israel,  who  are  called""^ 
{Israelites) — allowed  poor  people 
pick  up  wheat  in  their  fields. 
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16  land  of  Israel,  some  ten 
ars  before,  there  was  no 
land.  If  Boaz  had  gone 
field  then,  he  would  not 
heat  growing  there  ;  the 
ave  been  bare.  What  do 
kind  of  time  in  a  land  ? 

little  family  living  there, 
)ard  that  there  was  bread 
lich  was  a  heathen  land, 
^11  go  to  Moab  and  get 
or  we  shall  starve  here." 
took  the  mother  and  their 
.t  of  Israel,  where  there 
,  and  brought  them  into 
there  was  plenty  of  food. 
>und  Ruth,  and  she  was 
le  of  these  young  men.  A 
after  their  father  died. 
)  two  sons  died,  and  they 
her  and  Ruth  very  poor 
low  they  had  no  one  to 
them.  Then  the  mother 
away  from  Moab,  and  her 
llowed  her.       But    they 

far  when  the  mother  told 
e  was  going  back  to  her 
)f  Israel, — that  it  was  no 
)  of  famine  ;  but  she  told 
ley  must  not  follow  her, 
h  friends  would  give  them 
hing,  and  that  she  would 
le.  One  of  them  kissed 
nd  went  back.  But  Ruth 
ly  dear  mother,  I  will  not 
alone ;    I    will   go    with 

the  conversation  in  the 
ipture.]  And  here  Ruth 
)icture.      What    did  she 

To  pick  up  the  wheat, 
luse  she  was  so  poor, 
ire  of  her  mother  I  Well, 
lan — what  is  his  name  ? 
Boaz  saw  this  stranger 
e  had  never  seen  before, 

of  his  servants  who  she 


was.  This  servant  told  Boaz  that  she 
was  a  stranger  that  had  come  from 
Moab,  and  had  come  into  the  field  to 
ask  if  she  might  take  some  of  the  grain 
that  dropped  out  of  the  bundles  when 
they  bound  them  up.  Boaz  says  she 
may  gather  all  the  grain  she  can,  but 
she  must  not  go  into  anybody  else's 
field.  How  kind  !  But  see,  now  she  is 
talking  to  him  !  What  do  you  suppose 
she  says  to  him?  Thank  you,  sir! 
a  sweet  child's  voice  replies. 

Yes  1  she  thanks  him.  She  sajrs, 
too,  "Why  are  you  so  kind  to  me,  a 
poor  strange  girl  whom  you  never  saw 
before  ? "  She  does  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  Boaz  tells  her  he  is  kind 
to  her  because  he  has  heard  how  she 
loves  her  mother. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  tell  you. 
When  Ruth  went  out  she  did  not  know 
what  field  she  was  going  to...  She 
came  to  this  field.  Why  do  you  sup- 
pose she  came  straight  to  this  field  and 
did  not  go  to  some  other?  BecaiLse 
God  led  her. 

Yes.  God  helped  her.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause she  was  kind  to  Tier  mother. 

Yes,  and  kept  his  commandment, 
which  ?  The  fifth.  Can  either  of  you 
repeat  it  ?  Sonour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother :  that  thy  days  may  he  long  upon 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  ffiveth 
thee.  For  God  promises  in  that  com- 
mandment to  take  care  of  those  who 
are  kind  to  their  father  and  mother. 

Ruth  found  out  to  her  joy,  that  God 
kept  his  promise,  as  he  will,  and  does, 
to  all  who  keep  his  commandments. 

Illustration  and  Application. 

Now  none  of  you,  I  know,  have  to 
go  out  to  do  anything  like  that  for 
your  mother,  because  God  has  given 
your  kind  parents  the  means  to  take 
care  of  yon  and  of  themselves,  and  has 
given  them  food  enough  to  eOkt  ^w^ 
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tslotlies  to  wear.  But  I  wonder  if  there 
is  notUng  yoa  can  do  for  yonr  mother  ? 
For  the  commandment  Is  for  you  just 
88  much  as  it  was  for  Kuth  ;  and  God 
will  love  you  and  take  care  of  you  just 
as  surely,  if  you  keep  it.  Now  how 
can  you  honour  your  father  and 
mother  ?  Obey  them  f  Yes  ;  in  what 
way  ?  Se  good  /  Tell  me  one  way  of 
being  good.  Suppose  your  father  was 
going  away  in  the  morning,  in  a  hurry, 
what  would  you  do  to  help  him  ?  Get 
fm  things  for  him!  Suppose  your 
mother  is  very  ill,  could 'you  help  her 
by  bringing  her  what  she  wanted? 
Yes.  And  by  being  very  still  and 
quiet?  Yes.  "Well,  suppose  she  is 
very  ill  indeed,  and  the  doctor  has 
given  her  all  the  medicine  he  can,  and 
still  she  does  not  gel  well,  could  you  do 
anything  for. her  then  ?  Pray  for  her. 
And  what  could  you  do  for  your  brothers 
and  sisters  ?  Be  kind  to  them.  Yes. 
Help  them.    Yes,  and  love  them. 

How  many  of  you  love  flowers, 
children.  Let  those  who  do,  hold  out 
their  hands.  Yes,  you  all  love  flowers, 
I  know.  What  would  you  do  if  you 
had  each  a  garden  ?  Make  posies. 
And  what  would  you  do  with  the 
posies  ?  Give  them  to  somebody.  I  know 
a  true  story  of  a  little  boy  who  gave 
flowers  to  another,  and  it  made  him 
very  happy.  His  name  was  George. 
He  had  a  little  garden  of  his  own.  His 
father  had  a  latge  and  handsome  one. 
One  evening  he  went  out  to  look  at  his 
flowers,  and  he  saw  a  little  boy  who 
had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  fence, 
and  was  looking  very  wistfully  at  them. 
George  saw  that  he  looked  unhappy. 
He  was  a  poor  little  boy.  So  Greorge 
did  not  drive  him  away,  but  spoke 


kindly  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he 
liked  to  look  at  the  flowers.     The  boy 
said  yes.      Then  George    asked  him 
something  else— can  you  guess  what? 
He  asked  him.      **  Do   yov.   vxmt  a 
posyl  *'    This  poor  boy  lived  in  a  Very 
miserable  house  ;  he  had  no  mothcir; 
his  father  was  a  drunkard ;  he  had 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  and  he 
used     sometimes     to     quarrel    nith 
them,    for  he    had    nobody  to  teach 
him   better.      This    afternoon,  as  he 
was  walking    in   the  street,    he  wis 
thinking  to  himself,    •*  I  am  a  vefy 
wicked  boy,  I  know,  bu.t  I  don*t  cfcie 
if  I  am,  for  I  have  nobody  to  love  ae, 
and  I  have  no  mother,  and  I  dom't  cue 
if  I  am  wicked,  and  if  I  grow  up  to 
be  a  wicked  man.    He  was  thinkikig 
this  way  when  he  came  along  in  fnmt 
of   George's   flower   garden.      George 
kindly  asked  him  if  he  watrted  to  see 
his  flowers.     He  said  yes.     And  what 
next  did  he  ask  him  ?     *'Do  you  v»^ 
a  posy  V* 

Yes ;  and  he  said  he  did.      Oeotge 
picked  one  for  him,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  very  glad ;  he  thought  they  were 
very  pretty.     Shall  I  tell  yon  how  he 
thought    about    them?      "Oh,    hio^ 
pretty  these  flowers  are  N  WhatagMd 
boy  that  was  who  gave  them  to  tt*. 
fie  must  love  me  or  he  would  not  give 
them  to  me.      Now  I  mean  to  be  ft 
good  boy,  for  6ome  one  loves  me;  I 
know  that  boy  loves  me  ! "     And  1» 
made  up  his  mind  then  to  be  a  geod 
boy.     By  and  by  he  went  to  Sunday- 
school,  somebody  took  him  to  live  with 
him,   he  learned  to  love  Jesus,  and 
became  a  good  boy.     You  can  all  g;ive 
a  flower,  can  you  not  ? 


Aim  High.— 'Shoot  your  arrow  at  the  sun,  and  though  it  may  not  reach  its 
mark,  it  will  fly  higher  than  if  you  took  a  lower  aim.  And  so  in  every  line  of 
duty  and  in  every  walk  of  lifiB,  a  lofty  ideal  is  conducive  to  success. 
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IfotMng  Imt  leaves!  no  ^thered  sheaves 

(M  life's  ftir  ripening  grain ; 
We  sow  our  seeds — lo !  tares  and  weeds, 
Words,  idle  words,  for  earnest  deeds, 
We  reap  irith  toil  and  pftin*- 
l^othing  but  leaves. 


Nothing  but  leaves  I  sad  memory  irearc« 

No  veil  to  bide  the  past, 
And,  as  we  trace  our  woary  way. 
Counting  each  lost  and  misspent  day, 

Sadly  we  find  at  last— 
Nothing  but  leaves. 


Ah !  who  shall  thus  the  Mastet  medt. 

Bearing  but  withered  leaves  P 
Ah !  wh(^  shall  at  the  Saviour's  feet, 
Befbte  the  awfUl  judgment  seat 
Lay  down,  for  golden  sheavea^-* 
NoUimg  but  leaves  P 
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®^t  %tnt^tXB*  Confennre. 


Mr.  Editor. — Welcome,  dear  friends,  once  more  ;  ours  is  'a  pleasant  work  to 
assist  onr  fellow-teachers  in  attaining  the  best  methods  of  training  and  teaching. 


Secretary.  Indeed  it  is ;  but  I  wish 
that  our  friends,  when  writing,  would 
lay  their  wants  and  suggestions  more 
fally  before  us :  they  seem  to  me  always 
to  write  in  a  great  hurry. 

P,  True ;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind, 
Mr.  Secretary,  that,  as  a  rule,  teachers 
have  very  little  leisure. 

S.  Nevertheless,  they  should  always 
state  their  case  with  sufficient  definite- 
ness. 

Editor.  I  have  a  letter  here  explicit 
enough.     K.  L.  G.  writes  : — 

Tbaikino  op  Teaceebs. 

"Dear  Sir,— At  the  Teacher's  Confer- 
ence last  month,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
senior  class  in  every  school  should  be  in 
Boxae  measure  a  training  class  for  teachers. 
May  I  suggest  that  the  infant  class  might 
also  be  made  available  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

"In  the  arrangements  of  an  infant  class, 
room  might  generally  be  found  for  one  or 
two  young  helpers,  who  could  put  up  the 
text,  arrange  the  children  in  their  places, 
take  care  of  timid  or  unruly  new-comers, 
&c.,  &c.  If  the  infant  class  teacher  pos- 
sessed suitable  teaching  and  governing 
power,  listening  to  the  lessons,  and  sharing 
in  the^  management  of  the  class,  might 
prove  to  such  young  people  a  useful  prepa- 
ration for  the  work  of  class  teaching. 

"  Of  course,  the  adoption  of  such  sugges- 
tion is  not  supposed  to  remove  any  existing 
necessity  for  special  training  classes,  as  it 
is  obvious  only  two  or  three  young  persons 
could  be  thus  trained  at  one  time  in  each 
school.  But  we  think  every  efficient  infant 
class  teacher  might  do  a  little,  and  that 
little  very  effectually,  towards  the  desired 
end." 

O.  Such  a  plan  as  K.  L.  G.  recom- 
mends might  be  adopted  in  some  cases 
with  advantage. 


E.  We  can  have  no  better  method 
for  training  teachers  than  the  Introdac- 
tory  Class  ;  such  a  class  should  be 
established  in  connexion  with  every 
school,  or  at  all  events  in  connexion 
with  every  local  union,  and  all  persons 
desirous  of  engaging  in  the  work  of 
Sunday  school  instruction  should  be 
encouraged  to  attend  it. 

Secretary.  Our  highly  esteemed  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Joseph  Gould,  has 
forwarded  some  remarks  on  this  snbt 
ject: — 

"  One  of  the  *  great  facts '  of  the  present 
day  is  the  existence  of  Sunday  school  orga* 
nizations,  and  no  Christian  can  contem- 
plate  without  singular  joy  the  truth  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  teachers  are  to 
be  found  week  by  week  diligently  and 
beneficially  expending  their  abilities  in 
promoting  the  religious  culture  of  tiie 
young.  Amongst  them  are  probably  few 
who,  on  commencing  their  benevolent 
labours,  did  not  feel  the  want  of  some  pie- 
vious  preparation  for  the  work.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  have  a  well-stored  mind, 
and  yet  to  be  incapable  of  imparting  the 
mental  treasures  to  others ;  and  it  is  well 
known  by  all  experienced  Sunday  school 
superintendents,  that  numbers  of  young 
Christians,  in  the  warmth  of  early  piety, 
wishing  to  give  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord,  have  attempted  school 
work,  and,  meeting  with  difficulties  with 
which  they  were  unprepared  to  deal,  have 
abandoned  an  engagement  in  which,  after 
due  previous  training,  they  might  have 
been  signally  blessed. 

"The  subject  has  been  often  pondered 
and  debated  by  the  well-wishers  of  onr 
institution,  and  a  few  years  since  Mr.  W. 
H.  Groser,  a  gentleman  who  has  repeat- 
edly laid  the  Sunday  school  teachers  of 
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England  under  great  obligation,  put  forth 
a  small  work  upon  the  subject,  entitled 
'  The  Introductory  Class.'  The  writer  was 
forcibly  struck  with  some  features  pre- 
sented to  notice,  and  without  waiting  for 
the  London  Union  to  take  the  lead,  in- 
duced a  Talued  friend,  then  a  Bible  class 
teacher,  to  relinquish  his  post,  and  form, 
in  Bristol,  a  class  for  training  young  Chris- 
tians in  the  art  of  teaching.  Mr.  Gough, 
the  gentleman  alluded  to,  accordingly 
marked  out  a  course  of  study  extending 
over  nine  months,  and  has  conducted  86 
friends  through  it,  from  whom  it  would  be 
easy  to  obtain  testimony  as  to  the  help  it 
has  rendered  them  in  their  subsequent 
career. 

"  A  class  of  34  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, who  have  already  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  superior  education,  are  now 
passing  through  the  course  under  his 
direction,  and  we  doubt  not  they  will  ulti- 
mately become  most  valuable  teachers. 

"  The  success  of  this  training  dass  (as 
we  have  styled  it)  becoming  known  in 
various  districts,  and  many  friends  having 
been  led  to  inquire  particulars  concerning 
Mr.  Cough's  plan,  it  has  been  thought  de- 
sirable to  publish  a  brief  outline  of  the 
proceedings,  which  he  has  kindly  supplied. 
The  writer,  from  his  own  personal  obser- 
vations and  esqperience  of  those  who  have 
become  teachers  under  his  superintendence 
subsequently  to  their  training  by  Mr.  G., 
can  bear  unqualified  testimony  to  the  value 
of  the  course,  and  to  the  degree  of  efficiency 
with  which  the  teachers  have  addressed 
themselves  to  their  duties  when  entrusted, 
with  classes,  far  in  advance  of  what  is 
ordinarily  seen  in  teachers  of  good  mental 
attainments  not  specially  trained;  and  he 
can  but  express  the  hope  that  many  other 
cities  and  towns  will  be  stimulated  to 
attempt  what  Bristol  has  done,  and  that 
like  success  will  follow  the  movement." 

Editor.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
pemsiiig  Mr.  Gough's  plan,  and  intend 
inserting  it  in  our  next  number. 

F,  Your  decision  is  a  right  one.  The 
importance  of  these  classes  cannot  be 


over  estimated,  and  any  plan  that  has 
been  well  tested  should  be  brought 
prominently  before  the  readers  of  the 
Sunday  School  Teacher. 

S,  0.  I  find  that  the  question  of 
MoBNiNG  Schools  has  been  discussed 
at  a  meeting  in  connexion  with  the 
Sunday  School  Union  Training  Class. 

Editor,  It  has,  and  a  brief  report  of 
the  result  will  be  foimd  in  the  Intel- 
ligence department  of  our  Magazine. 

Secretary.  The  consideration  of  the 
suggestion  oi*^  A  Teacher"  in  reference 
to  prizes  and  presents,  must,  I  think, 
be  deferred. 

Editor,  Quite  so.  It  may  be  taken 
up  at  some  future  day  in  connexion 
with  the  whole  question  of  rewards  and 
Sunday  school  discipline. 

Secretary.  Some  of  our  correspon- 
dents have  written  us  on  the  subject  of 

the 

Tbxt-papers, 

which,  it  is  feared,  many  of  our 
teachers  cannot  have  seen.  ''H." 
writes:  ''I  am  amazed  to  discover 
so  little  attention  given  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  Scripture  proo&  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  day.  It  may  be  that 
our  teachers  have  not  been  favoured 
with  a  specimen  copy  of  the  Text- 
papers  issued  by  the  Sunday  School 
Union.  "Would  it  not  be  well,  Mr. 
Secretary,  to  draw  attention  to  them?" 
Editor.  The  importance  of  interest- 
ing our  scholars  in  the  lessons  of  the 
day  has  not  hitherto,  I  fear,  been  duly 
appreciated  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
some  attention  is  at  last  being  given  to 
the  matter,  not  only  in  our  own  coun- 
try but  at  the  antipodes.  Mr.  r£rson, 
of  Geelong,  speaks  of  what  used  to  be, 
evidently  with  the  wish  that  things 
were  so  now— 

"SCEIPTUEB  FSOOPS. 

''There  were  four  services  held  in  our 
school  every  Sunday,  viz.,  from  seven  to 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  then  from  nine 


no 
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to  oburch*iima ;  from  two  to  four  in  ih» 
afternoon,  and  from  sU  to  eight  in  the 
evooing.  At  the  last  meeting  the  princi[^ 
business  was  the  recitation  of  scripture 
proofs. 

**  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  subject 
was  amiounced  for  the  followipg  Sun^j. 
]>uring  the  week  the  children  were  ex> 
peoted  to  seardi  ferpassages  o#  Scnpture 
refemng  to  the  subjeat,  askl  learn  sneh 
passages  b j  heart  ready  fur  repetition  at 
the  following  Sunday  evaning  meetings 
The  researohM  were  required  to  be  «ede 
by  the  obildren  without  assiatanice  from 
anybody,  andt  ^  order  to  place  all  on  a 
level,  not  even  a  Concordance  was  allowed* 
but  a  reference  Bible  might  be  used.  I 
believe  that  these  regulations  were  strictly 
observed,  as  several  instances  came  under 
my  notice  in  which  the  children  refused 
proffered  help. 

"The  lists  having  been  given  in,  one 
scholar  had  to  stand  up  and  repeat  his 
first  text,  then  the  next  scholar,  till  all 
had  had  a  turn,  when  the  first  stood  up 
again,  axtd  so  on  till  all  the  texts  had  been 
repeated,  after  which  the  teacher  presiding 
gave  a  short  address,  like  a  summary  of 
the  texts  recited. 

**It  fitequently  happened  that  inappro- 
priate passages  were  selected,  and  as  all 
the  children  had  the  right  to  challenge,  a 
ffur  share  of  attention  waasecured,  and  the 
children  became  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  3U>le,  psfticulaarly  with  puoh  texts  at 
were  on  nearly  all  the  liats-»t^  very  common 
occurrence. 

"The  teacher,  too,  who  presided  had 
many  opportunities  of  giving  valuable 
instruction,  with  this  ad^Qtional  advan- 
tage—tiiftt  tbe  children  having  thought 


well  o^m  the  Mi^eofe  4mm  ^  vssk 
foneed  a  large  inteUigent  eiatib 
**  Iboee^  were  h^^y.  dape  lot  «•  jemg* 

R.  If.  Howeyer  good  the  plan 
adopted  by  our  friend  may  haye  been, 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  method 
suggested  by  the  text  papers  of  the  Son- 
day  School  Union,  whereby  the  pien- 
dent  would  be  natoxally  eachi  tt«cluv 
in  hU  own  claaa»  is  th«  besl^  nod  liW| 
to  be  the  most  ketiogly  UMifial. 

Tf.  C.  I  think  so,  io^;  and  that 
scholars  as  well  aa  teachera  will  bt 
encouraged  to  pr^mm  ibr  tke  easrciw 
of  the  class. 

Jf.  0,  I  only  wish  the  teacftsrs  of 
our  schools  would  adopt  these  Papers 
— the  interest  of  both  themselyes  and 
their  scholars  would  be  deepened  there* 
by.  The  desultory  system  which  w 
many  pre&r  is  in  my  opiAion  yeiy  ia- 
jurious. 

J).  With  the  JVbteF,,  tbft  J^ibUMk 
Treamry^  ^ad  tb«««  Tftxt  Papem^  a 
teacher  of  ordinaiy  ahiliigir  miglkt  eaeilgF 
interest  and  instract  asjrdttis. 

jmtor.  ]i(othittg  tha^  beaai  lat  tib 
slightest  degree  upon  the>  raeeeeeef  our 
woric  is  undeserving-  our  attentiton; 
hence  I  am  glad  that  IMs  subject  has 
been  brought  under  our  notice ;-  and 
our  correspondents  may  rest  afisnxed 
that  we  will  give  attention  to  iiQythio((. 
they  may  bring  before  us  thftt  is.  worth 
liat^mng  to. 


■■■  — 'r"  TTU'P'WT""^' 


TALEIKO  TO  CHILDREN. 

A  SPEAKEI^  addressing  a  Sabbath-school  said  :— 

'^  Cthildren,  can  any  of  you  tell  me  whs.t  is  the  ostensible  diun^  oC  Sftbbitbr 
sehoole?*' 

There  was  a  pause  :  he  r^paaied  ij»  question  ;  whereupon  one  of  the  scholars 
piped  out,  *'  Yeth,  thir !  "  followed  by  a  burst  of  laughter,  which  at  once  put  an 
end  to  the  inquiry. 

We  recently  saw  a  man  rise  to  talk  to  a  large  masa  of  children,  and.  witkatdaa 
solemnity  of  tone,  begin  thus:  **The  scene  which  we  now  behold  is  one  of  un- 
paralleled sublimity,^  &c.     It  soon  1>ecame  one  of  unparalleled  restlessness. 


Ul 
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]SJi)9fmct8  from  Hke  QiJb^n^s  JowrnoZ  of  her  Life  in  th$  SigMtmi^, 

THE    KIBK. 

0ci6b«r  3^,  18M. 
W:b  went  to  ki!rk  as  us«al  at  twelve  o'clock.  Tlie  service  was  perfivoued 
by  tjie  Rev.  Norman  McLeod,  of  Glasgow,  son  of  Di:.  McLeod*  anil 
ai^ythuag  finer  I  never  heard.  The  sermon,  entirely  extempore,  was 
quite  admirable;  so  simple,  and  yet  so  eloquent  and  so  baauti^illy 
apgued  and  put.  The  text  was  &om  the  account  of  the  coming  of 
Ifieodemus  to  Christ  by  night,  St.  John,  chapter  3^.  Mr.  McLeod 
skowed  in  the  sermon  how  we  all  tried  to  please  9elfy  and  live  fi)r  that,. 
ajid  in  so  doing  found  no  rest.  Christ  had  come,  not  only  to  die  for  us,, 
but  to  show  how  we  were  to  live.  The  second  prayer  was  very 
touching;  hia  allusions  to,  us  were  so  simple,  saying  after  his  mentioa 
of  us,  "  bless  their  children."  It  gave  me  a  lump  in  the  throat,  as  also 
wbeji  hQ  piayed  for  "the  dying,  the  wounded,  the  widow,  and  the 
CMrphap."  Every  one  came  back  delighted,  and  how  satisfeetory  it  is  tft 
comQ  hack  from  church  with  such  feelings!  The  servajata  a»d  th«^ 
Bighlanders,  all'  were  equally  delighted. 

October  14.  1855. 
To  kirk  at  12  o'clock.  The  Rev.  J.  Caird,  one  of  thomjpst  celebrated 
preachers  in  ^t^tland,  perf(:>rmed  the  service,  and  electrified  all  presenii, 
by  9k  mpBt  admirable  and  beautifdl  sermon*  whj^h  lasted  nearly  au  hour,. 
but  which  kept  one's  a^ention  riveted.  The  text  was  from  th&  12t)ii 
chapter  of  Romans,  and  the  11th  verse.  "  Not  alothfid  irk  hu^i^wSt, 
J^Brveni  in  spiHt,  servmg  the  Xiord.**  Se  explain^  in  the  most  b^antifijl: 
amdt  simple  manner  what  real  religion  is ;  how  it  ought  tp  pervade  ever^* 
action  of  our  lives.  Not  a  thing  only  for  Sundays  or  for  our  cJosjet.;, 
not  a  thing  to  drive  us  &om  the  world ;  not  **  a  perpetual  mopisg:  Q^r 
*  good*"  bQoks,**  "  but  beiag  and  doing  good;  "  **  letting  everything,  be 
done  in  a  Christian  spirit."  It  was  as  fine  as  Mr.  McLeod' s  Sermon 
last  year,  and  sent  us  home  much  edified. 

VISITS   TO   THE   OLD   WOMJBN. 

Satuwiay,  S^eptember  2^^  1.8S7. 
Albbet  (the  Priftce  Consort)  went  out  with  Alfred  (Prince  Allredjl 
fbr  tluB  cfoy,,  and  I  walked  out  with  tha  twO'  girls  and  IJiady  ChiwchiJl ;, 
stoj^ped  at  the  shop  and  made  som^i  purchases  for  poor  people  and 
others ;  drove  a  little  way,  got  out  and  walked  up  the  hiJl  to  Bcwmcrofi^, 
Hrs.  F.  Farquharson's,  and  she  walked  Bound  with  us  to  'some  of  thd 
cottages^  to  show  me  where  the  poor  people  lived,  and  to  tell  them  whot 
I  was.  Before  we  went  into  any  we  met  an  old  woman  who  Mrs^  Far- 
quhar^oj^  said  was  very  poor,  eighty-eight  years  old«  and  mother  to  th© 
former  distiller.     X  gave  her  a  warm  petticoat,,  and  thd  teOiC^  roU^^-^i^ 
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her  old  cheeks,  and  she  shook  my  hands  and  prayed  Grod  to  bless  me. 
It  was  very  touching. 

I  went  into  a  small  cabin  of  old  Kitty  Kear*s,  who  is  eighty-six 
years  old,  quite  erect,  and  who  welcomed  us  with  a  great  air  of  di^ty. 
She  sat  down  and  spun.  I  gave  her  also  a  warm  petticoat.  She  said, 
"  May  the  Lord  ever  attend  ye  and  yours  here  and  hereafter,  and  may 
the  Lord  by  a  guide  to  ye  and  keep  ye  from  all  harm."  She  was  quite 
smprised  at  Vicky's  (the  Princess  Royal)  height;  great  interest  is 
taken  in  her.  We  went  on  to  a  cottage  (formerly  Jean  Grordon's)  to 
visit  old  widow  Symons,  who  is  **past  fourscore,"  with  a  nice  rosy  face, 
but  was  bent  quite  double.  She  was  most  friendly,  shaking  handis  with 
us  aU,  asking  which  was  I,  and  repeating  many  kind  blessings.  "  May 
the  Lord  attend  ye  with  mirth  and  with  joy,  may  He  ever  be  with  ye  m 
this  world  and  when  ye  leave  it."  To  Vicky,  when  told  she  was  going 
to  be  married,  she  said,  "  May  the  Lord  be  a  guide  to  ye  in  your  ftiture, 
and  may  every  happiness  attend  ye."  She  was  very  taUcative,  and 
when  I  said  I  hoped  to  see  her  again,  she  expressed  an  expectation  that 
"  she  should  be  called  any  day,"  and  so  did  Kitty  Kear. 

We  went  into  three  other  cottages — to  Mrs.  Symon's  (daughter-in-law 
to  the  old  widow  living  next  door),  who  had  an  "unwell  boy" — then 
across  a  little  bum  to  another  old  woman's,  and  afterwards  peeped  into 
Blair  the  fiddler's.  We  drove  back,  and  got  out  again  to  visit  old  Mrs. 
Grant  (Grant's  mother),  who  is  so  tidy  and  clean,  and  to  whom  I  gave 
a  dress  and  a  handkerchief;  and  she  said,  "You're  too  kind  to  me; 
you're  over  kind  to  me ;  ye  give  me  more  every  year,  and  I  get  older 
every  year."  After  talking  some  time  with  her  she  said,  "  I  am  happy 
to  see  ye  looking  so  nice."  She  had  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  speaking  of 
Vicky's  going,  said,  "  I'm  very  sorry,  and  I  think  she  is  sorry  hersel', " 
and  having  said  she  feared  she  would  not  see  her  (the  princess)  again, 
said,  "  I  am  'very  sorry  I  said  that,  but  I  meant  no  harm ;  I  always  say 
just  what  I  think,  not  what  is  fut  (fit)."  Dear  old  lady,  she  is  such  a 
pleasant  person. 

Really  the  affection  of  these  good  people,  who  are  so  hearty  and  so 
happy  to  see  you,  taking  interest  in  everything  is  very  touching  and 
gratifying.  

CHBISTIAN    HEKOISM. 

To  do  no  good  in  your  generation  is  to  do  evil.  So  also  not  to  live 
energetically  for  God  is  to  do  evil.  To  live  for  Him  is  to  find  the  fullest 
scope  for  all  the  energies  which  he  has  given.  What  is  the  great 
attraction  for  youth  ?  Surely  to  be  told  of  adventure,  of  gallant  deeds, 
of  dangers  to  be  encountered,  difficulty  overcome,  of  a  despised  cause 
rescued  from  its  obscurity,  of  a  name  wrongly  defamed  cleared  from  the 
calumny  of  assailants.  But  where  will  you  find  more  gallant  deeds  to 
do  than  in  the  warfare  of  God  against  the  world  ?  Where  else  more 
appalling  risks  and  dangers  P  Where  difficulties  more  seemingly  in- 
superable to  be  overcome  P  Where  a  cause  more  despised  ?  Where  a 
name  more  wrongly  de&med  than  that  of  your  dear  Redeemer  P 
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"GO     FOEWAED!" 

Exodus   xiv. 


TJpoH  the  Eed  Sea's  western  shore 
The  trembling  hosts  of  Israel  stand ; 

The  surging  billows  roil  before, 

The  mountains  frown  on  either  hand, 
And  all  the  might  of  Egypt's  land 
Behind  them  thunders. 

In  terror  and  suspense  thej  wait, 

While  out  their  leader's  heart  is  poured 

To  God  for  instant  help ;  when  straight 
Comes  forth  the  Toice  of  heaven's  Lord : 
"  Go,  give  to  Israel  the  word 

That  they  go  forward." 
• 
«*  Go  forward?    Whither  shaU  we  go ? 

Our  way  is  harrdd  by  the  waves ! 
Behind  us  rides  our  ruthless  foe. 

Ob,  would  we  yet  were  Pharaoh's  slaves! 
In  Egypt's  land  were  there  no  graves  ? 
Why  bring  us  hither?" 

**  What !  mind  ye  not  your  slavery  ? 

The  tyrant's  lash,  the  heavy  toil  ? 
Do  not  your  murdered  children  cry 

Aloud  from  out  the  reedy  Nile  ? 

Thrown  there  to  feed  the  crocodile. 
By  Pharaoh's  fiat. 

**  And  is  the  memory  of  Gk)d's  might 
And  works  of  wonder  gone  for  ever  ? 

The  veiling  Mizraim's  land  with  might ; 
Her  blighted  fields,  her  bloody  river  j 
And  His  great  mercy  to  deliver 
You  from  these  evils  ? 

* 

''Does  not   that  wild  shriek  haunt  you 
still? 
That  burst  &om  Egypt  on  that  morn, 
When,  from  the  palace  to  the  mill, 
Sach  mother  wailed  for  her  firstborn. 
By  the  destroying  angel  torn 
From  her  caresses  ? 

*'  That  Gtod  who  did  ^/our  children  save 
From  the  destroying  angel's  brand. 

Shall  bear  you  safely  through  the  wave. 
And  set  you  firee  from  Pharaoh's  hand ; 
Only  obey  His  high  command. 

And  trust  Him  ever." 


Thus  spoken,  Moses  takes  the  rod, 
Which  wrought  such  signs  in  days  of 
yore. 
By  the  almighty  power  of  God ; 
Then,  standing  on  the  Bed  Sea's  shore, 
The  potent  wand  he  stretches  o'er 
Its  angry  waters. 

Swift  as  huge  rock,  or  giant  oak. 
By  the  red  lightning's  wing  is  reft. 

The  mighty  flood,  as  by  a  stroke. 
From  shore  to  shore  is  open  cleft. 
And  crystal  walls  on  right  and  left 
Are  piled  the  waters. 

And  forward  now,  o'er  ocean's  bed. 
Where  himian  foot  ne'er  trode  before, 

The  ransomed  hosts  of  Israel  tread 
Bight  onward  to  the  further  shore ; 
For  Gtod*B  own  glory,  shining  o'er. 
In  safety  guides  them. 

When  duty's  narrow  path  is  cross'd 

By  danger,  like  a  swelling  tide; 
When  faith  is   faint,  and    hope's    nigh 
lost; 
When  hills  of  trials  hem  each  side, 
And  close  behind  death's  chariots  ride, 
And  night  surrounds  you ; 

Then,  while  irresolute  you  stand. 
Or,  shrinking,    through    the   darkness 
peer. 
Or  think  to  swerve  to  either  hand, 
A  voice  from  heaven  falls  on  your  ear, 
And  gives,  in  tones  distinct  and  clear, 
The  word,  «  Go  forward !  " 

Go  forward,  theiit  in  duty's  way. 
Though    dark    and  dangerous  it  may 
seem; 
The  perils  which  your  course  would  stay 
Shall  vanish  at  your  weapon's  gleam. 
And  God's  own  light,  with  brightening 
beam, 

Shall  guide  you  onward. 
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'*THY  WORD  IS  A  LAMP." 

Psalm  cxix.  105. 
A  LAMP  and  its  uses.     Speak  of  one 
more  wonderful  than  any  other^the 
BiLle.     It  is — 

I.  A  woTiderful  lamp. 

1.  Wonderful  for  the  light  it  gives. 

2.  For  the  length  of  time  it  has  been 
burning. 

8.  It  gives  light  to  the  blind. 

4.  Nothing  can  put  it  out.  Many 
have  tried  to  destroy  it,  but  in  vain. 
— Give  examples. 

The  Jews  covered  it  up  with  their 
traditions.     Matt  xv.  6. 

Some  now-a-days  forbid  it  tO  be  read, 
and  try  to  obscure  its  light. 

Sin  and  prejudice,  too,  hide  the  light. 

II.  It  is  a  cheering  lamp.  It  cheers — 

1.  The  suffering  and  the  sorrowful. 

2.  The  dying  in  the  dark  and  solemn 
hour  when  they  bid  adieu  to  lifie. — 
Give  examples. 

III.  It  is  a  safety  lamp. 

It  shows  us  where  danger  lies,  and 
helps  us  to  escape. — Use  of  the  Davy 
lamp. 

Take  this  lamp  with  you  and  follow 
its  light,  and  you  will  go  safely  and 
happily  through  life. 

Men  before  going  down  into  wells 
will  let  down  a  light  to  see  if  it  will 
burn  there.  You  will  only  be  safe  as 
you  are  guided  by  the  word  of  God. 

Make  good  use  of  it  yourself, 

Kecommend  it  to  others. 

**  We  won't  give  up  the  Bible, 

God's  holy  book  of  truth. 
The  blessed  staff  of  hoary  age, 

The  guide  of  early  youth  ; 
The  lamp  that  sheds  a  glorious  light 

0*er  many  a  dreary  road, 
The  voice  that  speaks  a  Saviour's  love. 

And  calls  us  nome  to  God. 


'*A  YOUNG  SINNER." 

We  have  three  words  in  the  toi 
Let  us  examine  the  last  word  first 

A  simicr.  One  who  sixuL  What  is 
sin  T  Opposition  to  God's  wiJL  The 
Bible  makes  known  Ood*s  wH],  but 
sinners  oppose  it. 

God  is  good — Binned  ars  bad. 

God  is  the  King  of  kings — sinnen  an 
rebels. 

God  is  wise  and  mighty — sinners  are 
foolish  and  weak. 

God  is  holy  and  hates  sin.  He  could 
easily  destroy  every  sinner.  God  does 
cut  off  some  in  their  wickedness,  and 
some  He  spares. 

There  is  another  word  in  the  text ; 

young 


(( 


I) 


young:  **a  young  sinnsr 
rebeL  Every  child  is  bom  in  sin,  and 
needs  a  Saviour.  You  are  young— but 
not  too  young  to  sin ;  you  have  done 
that  for  a  long  time  already. 

You  are  not  too  young  to  diS'—all 
sinners  must  die. 

You  are  not  too  young  to  think  about 
another  world,  about  heaven  and  its 
glory,  and  hell  and  its  misery. 

You  are  not  too  young  to  sanre  God. 
'^  Suffer  little  diildren  to  oome  unto 
Me,"  said  Jesus.  He  will  save  "  young 
sinners" — He  will  invite  them  to  coms 
to  His  arms— and  He  will  make  them 
His  own,  and  take  away  their  sins  by 
His  precious  blood.  Go  to  Him,  li»r 
He  can  make  you  holy  and  happy. 
He  loves  to  save.  He  ever  lives  to  save. 
I  am  afraid  if  you  say,  "No,  J  cannot 
go  just  yet,"  that  you  will  never  go. 
What  a  sad  thing  it  will  be  to  beoome 
**old  sinners,"  and  have  less  and  less 

♦ 

desire  to  seek  His  face,  who  is  willing 
and  able  to  save !  V.  B. 
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Pilgrim  Street :  a  Story  of  Manchester 
life.      By  the  author  of  **  Fern's 
Hollow,"   &c.      London  :    The   Re- 
ligions Tract  Society.    209  pp. 
Kkajders  are  not  likely  to  put  down  this 
vohmie  till  they  have  completed  its 
^emsal. 

The  striking,  life-like  sketches  of  the 
poYeity  and  suffering  which  in  our 
great  cities  fall  upon  even  tiny,  helpless 
children  who  throng  the  streets,  are 
saqh  as  to  suggest  and  prompt  the 
endeavour  to  rescue  them  &om  their 
.hard  fate.  We  earnestly  hope  for  a 
very  wide  circulation  of  this  most  in- 
teresting story. 

lAidovic  ;  or,  the  Bcnfs  Victory.     Lon- 
don :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 
137  pp. 
A  CAPITAL  tale  for  boys. 

The  consistent,  manly  conduct  of 
Lndovic,  audits  quiet,  gradual  influence 
upon  his  schoolfellows,  is  the  leading 
topic.  Some  of  the  results  of  this 
influence  in  one  particular  case  are  thus 
i^dicated :— ' 

'*  'Efi  did  oome  right,  and  so  right  that 
Lis  mind  cleared  up  on  many  points 
wherein  it  had  been  mystified.  He  saw 
that  real  religion  inspired  the  finest  cou- 
rage, was  the  truest  freedom,  had  the 
secret  of  happiness,  and  instead  of  making 
a  boy  a  sneak,  and  casting  a  gloom  over 
life,  it  was  the  secret  of  nobleness  and 
heroism,  and  the  very  sun  of  cheerful- 

Bftw'Mp.  117). 

The  Town^  People's  Pocket  Book  f<yr 

186«.     Glad  Tidings;  or.  Sketches  of 

Missionary    Enterprise,       London : 

The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Th»  Pocket   book   is   a  very  handy 

oonpaet  little  work,  both  useful  and 

omsmental. 

Tlw  sketches  of  missionary  enterprise 


are  prettily  coloured  pictures,  on  card, 
with  descriptive  letter-press   on   the 
reverse  side. 
DaMy  DevoHom  for  Children,    By  Mrs. 

G.  W.  Hinsdale.     London :  Strahan. 

116  pp. 

Many  parents,  doubtless,  have  the 
request  addressed  to  them  by  their, 
children,  "Teach  us  to  pray."  To 
such  this  little  work  is  offered.  Brief 
passages  of  Scripture,  simple  hymns, 
and  prayers  for  morning  and  evening, 
will  prove  a  help  to  many,  either  for 
regular  use,  or  as  indicating  variety  and 
interest  in  their  daily  petitions. 

Tlie  First  Parable :  a  Story  for  all.  By 
Franc  Mari.  London  :  Houlston  & 
Wright.  71  pp. 
Otjk  Lord's  parable  of  the  sower,  in 
its  varied  details,  is  illustrated  in  thi4 
story.  Practical,  interesting,  and  in- 
structive, the  little  sketches  of  life  and 
character  are  likely  to  be  very  useful. 

The  Present  Crisis  of  the  Church  of  God, 
and  the  Momentous  Inquiry,  Why  her 
Spiritual  Triumphs  and  Extension  are 
being  so  very  mvxh  arrested  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  E.  Corn- 
wall, formerly  minister  of  Craven 
Hill  Chapel,  Bayswater.  London  : 
Partridge.     71  pp. 

This  treatise  is  a  section  of  a  larger 
work  which  is  nearly  ready  for  public 
cation.  It  is  divided  into  five  chapters. 
—The  Church  of  God  Asleep— The 
Great  Inquiry.^The  Inquisition  for 
Blood — The  Ministry  of  Slumbering 
Churches — The  Responsibility  of  every 
Christian  for  Prayer  and  Holy  Efibrt. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
author  takes  too  sombre  a  view  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Church.    Spiritual 
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life  and  earnestness  are  not  so  rare  as 
he  intimates ;  still  we  most  heartily 
endorse  his  argent  demand  for  personal 
holiness  as  a  great  pre-requisite  for 
success  in  winning  souls. 

"  The  whole  hiatory  of  the  cause  of  God 
*  *  *  *  attests,  that  by  the  very 
essential  nature  of  Christianity,  the  degree 
of  real  success  in  blessing  others  has  ever 
been,  and  will  ever  be,  measured  by  the 
labourer's  own  individual  soul«prosperity 
and  confidence  in  Qod  at  the  throne  of 
grace. 


"-P.  68. 


Chapel  for  the  DestUvU:  a  Short  Report 
for  the  Niivth  Year.     By  John  Ash- 
worth.     Rochdale :    H.     Howorth. 
19  pp. 
Mb.  Ashwobth    still    carries  on  his 
work  of  faith.     A  marvellous  amoimt 
of  good  appears  to  be  accomplished  at 
a  very  small  outlay.     The  brief  report 
is  well  worth  perusal,   and  will,  we 
hope,  induce  many  to  contribute  their 
aid  to  a  most  important  agency  for 
ameliorating  the  sufferings  of  the  sick 
and  destitute. 

Jottitigs  from  the  Diary  of  the   Sun, 

Pp.  96. 
Tlie  Sangreal :  How  it  was  soioght,  and 

Where  it  was  found.     Pp.  95. 
Down  among  the  Water-weeds;  or^  the 

Marvels  of  Pond  Life.    By  Mona  B. 

Bickerstaflfe.     Pp.  95. 
Cockerill  the  Conjuror ;  or,  tJie  Brave 

Boy  of  Hameln.     Pp.139. 
Edinburgh  :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co. 

Four  very  prettily  got  up  illustrated 
volumes.  In  the  first,  the  Sun  narrates 
a  little  of  his  experience. 

The  second  starts  with  a  reference  to 
the  Knights  of  the  Eound  Table,  and 
the  search  of  Sir  Galahad,  and  leads  up 
to  the  discovery  that  **the  Hidden 
Treasure,  the  True  Sangreal,"  can  be 
found  only  "at  the  foot  of  the  cross." 

"Down  among  the  Water-weeds" 
is  a  most  charming  delineation  of  Pond 
Life;  water-spidera,  beetles,  tadpoles, 


&c.,  gossip  very  pleasantly  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  reader. 

Of  the  fourth  story — "Cockerill  the 
Conjuror" — the  less  said  the  better; 
it  is  a  fairy  tale,  and  needs  a  conjuror 
to  find  much  good  in  it. 

The  Gospel  of  Peace.     By  J.  A.  Mant. 

London  :  Stock,     Pp.  30. 
A  True  Briton.     The  Story  of  a  Life. 

London  :  Jarrold.      Pp.  32. 
Leaves  from  the  Book  and  its  Story ^  for 
Bible    Women    and   Working   Mm. 
By  L.  N.  R.     London :  W.  Macin- 
tosh. 

All  good  and  usefuL  The  "Leaves' 
are  printed  in  large  type,  are  issued 
monthly,  price  twopence,  and  set  forth 
the  story  of  the  word  of  God  in  a  pleas- 
ing and  popular  style. 

Little  Talcs  for  Little  People.    A  Packet 
of  Presentation  Books,    illustrated. 
Wise  SayingSj  and  Stories  to  Explain 
them.     By  M.   H.,  editor  of  "The 
Children's     Hour."        Edinburgh: 
Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co. 
Twelve  small  books,  illustrated,  are 
contained  in  each  of  these  packets; 
the  stories  are  just  such  as  will  interest 
and  instruct  the  juveniles  to  whom 
uncles  and  aunts,  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers, or  other  beneficent  individuals  may 
distribute  them. 

Scripture  Questions  in  Rhyme.  By  W. 
HoUoway.  For  use  in  schools  and 
families.  Sold  at  Book  Room,  Wes- 
leyan  College,  Westminster.  Ten- 
pence  per  100  assorted,  with  answers. 

These  questions  are  very  suitable  for 
use  in  Bible  classes  ;  each  teaches  some 
important  religious  lesson  the  ingenuity 
of  the  scholars  may  be  exercised  during 
the  week  in  seeking,  from  the  Word  of 
God,  replies  to  the  queries  propounded. 
This  may  readily  be  made  a  pleasing 
adjunct  to  the  ordinary  class  teachin^^ 
as  well  as  a  profitable  employment  in 
private  schools  or  families,  for  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  Sabbath. 
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A  disciunon  on  this  important  subject, 
nlled  bj  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday 
Sehool  Union,  was  held  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  on  the  20th  January.      Mr.  Terry 
presided,  and  gaye  his  own  yery  decided 
opinioD  against  the  idea  of  closing  schools 
in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Hartley  opened  the  discussion,  and 
Aiid  the  omul  of  showing  that  morning 
schools  should  he  discontinued  rests  on 
those  who  advocate  their   cessation,  and 
those  also  should  state  what  was  to  he  done 
wiA  the  children.    We  must  not  disguise 
the  fact  that  morning  attendance  is  going 
dovn  year   after  year,  so  that  if  we  do 
not  arrest  the  decline  morning  teaching 
will  soon  be  at  an  end.     He  gave  statis- 
tics showing    that   in     London    twenty 
years    ago    the    ayerage   attendance  in 
the  morning  of    teachers  was    seyenty 
per  cent.,  and  of   scholars  fifty-fire   per 
cent.,  of    the   number   on    the   books; 
whertos  now  it  was — teachers,  furty-three 
percent;  scholars,  thirty' one,  of  the  num- 
ber on  the  books,  varying,  however,  in  dif- 
f«%nt  portions  of  the  metropolis;    the 
present  average    in   the  North  London 
Auxiliary  being  thirty  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
South-west  fifty-two  per  cent.     Mr.  Hart- 
ley mentioned  three  advantages  of  assem- 
bling in  the    morning: — 1.  More   time 
is  gained.    2.  Morning  is  the  best  time 
for  teaching.     3.  When  the  children  are 
•ttembled  they  are  then  ready  for  the  public 
services  in  the  house  of  God,  or  for  the 
separate  service  in  the  schoolroom.    He 
ropUedto  some  objections  which  had  been 
itfged  against  morning  school : — 1.  That  it 
ia  too  much  strain  on  the  children.    Per- 
haps this  is  so  in  respect  to  some,  but  there 
is  no  compulsion,  and  parents  must  judge 
for  themselves.    The  fact  that  the  child- 
ren come  shows  that  they  like  to  come. 
2.  That  it  is  too  much  work  for  the  teacher, 
fiat  are  teadien  physieally  deteriorated? 


SCHOOLS. 

There  are  some  sickly  teachers  to  whom  it 
would  be  a  relief,  and  he  would  not  shut 
out  a  teacher  who  had  good  reason  for 
not  coming  in  the  morning ;  though,  as  a 
general  rule,  he  did  not  believe  that  attend- 
ing twice  was  too  much.  Lideed,  such  are 
the  greater  facilities  now  available,  that 
teachers  can  prepare  with  less  labour  than 
formerly,  and  it  was  not  his  experience 
that  those  who  teach  once  only  are  the 
more  efficient.  3.  That  it  is  better  to 
have  a  good  separate  service.  To  this  he 
would  reply,  Have  both ;  and  it  would  be 
found  that  a  larger  attendance  is  secured 
at  such  a  service  when  the  school  assem- 
bles in  the  morning.  4.  That  it  is  better 
to  have  a  thoroughly  good,  effective,  after- 
noon school.  To  this  he  would  again  reply. 
Have  both.  Mr.  Hartley  closed  by  re- 
commending a  few  methods  for  the  im- 
provement of  morning  schools, '- viz., 
attractiye  schoolrooms,  punctuality  of 
officers  and  teachers,  all  being  in  their 
places  before  commencement ;  interesting 
teaching;  securing  the  co-operation  of 
parents. 

Bev.  Bobert  Macbeth  said  the  facts  and 
figures  on  this  subject  cannot  be  denied. 
In  the  West  London  Auxiliary  there  is 
an  absolute  decrease  of  300  morning 
scholars ;  and  he  noticed,  on  a  recent  visit 
to  Manchester,  that  not  only  the  morning 
schools  are  diminished,  but  the  attendance 
of  scholars  at  public  worship  is  diminished 
also.  The  remedies  which  have  been 
suggested  do  not  adequately  meet  the 
case.  They  have  all  been  in  operation, 
and  the  question  is.  What  else  can  be 
done?  and  he  thought  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  large  number  of. 
young  persons  who  do  not  attend  public 
worship  in  the  morning.  If  it  were  even 
a  recognised  fact  that  attendance  at  the 
school  might  in  many  cases  be  foregone 
without  reproach,  they  should  be  induced 
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to  join  tho  congregfation  in  tho  house  of 
God.  He  had  remembrances  of  muoh 
good  done  by  this  mode  of  procedure, 
turning  a  crisis  into  a  starting-point  of 
improvement. 

The  conference  was  then  continued, 
several  fHcnds  giving  expression  to  their 
opinions,  mostly  in  advocacy  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  morning  teaching.  A  teacher 
from  Orange  Street  said  he  thought  we 
were  overdoing  the  thing;  that  teachers 
are  well  worked  during  the  week,  and  that 
part  of  the  Sunday  hours  should  be  given 
to  meditation.  Mr.  Adams,  of  TSew 
Tabernacle,  said  that  two  or  three  pews 
(not  in  the  gallery)  were  given  up  to 
young  men  connected  with  the  Sunday 
school. 

A  paper  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  Ridley, 
of  Newcastle,  in  which  he  stated  reasons 
why,  in  his  opinion,  Sunday  schools 
should  not  assemble  in  the  morning ;  such 
as  want  of  time  to  prepare  for  two  ser- 
vices,— the  hurry  which  is  necessitated 
at  home,  preventing  at  times  family  wor- 


ship and  domestic  inBtruetion,^lie  con- 
stant whirl  of  action,  preventing  quiet, 
rest,  and  meditation, — and  leaving  no 
time  for  private  reading,  the  duties  of  tiie 
closat,  an  occasional  call  on  a  sick  firiend 
or  neighbour,  vrith  other  visita  of  many 
and  charity. 

Mr.  Hartley  briefly   replied,  and  ihe 
discussion  then  terminated. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  we  may  call 
attention  to  a  meeting  at  Hull,  reported' 
in  a  subsequent  page.  Since  the  £8Ciu- 
sion  was  held  we  have  receiyed  a  letter 
from  one  who  was  present  from  the  South- 
east Auxiliary,  regretting  that  a  resolotion 
was  not  passed  lamenting  the  falling  off 
in  morning  attendance,  and  recommend- 
ing officers  and  teachers  to  put  forUi 
efforts  for  arresting  the  decline;  though 
our  friend  rightly  adds,  that  neither  the 
Conference  nor  the  Committee  can  l^i>- 
late  on  the  matter,  and  that  it  most  be 
left  to  the  action  of  the  schools  them- 
selves. The  whole  matter  is  a  serieu 
one,  and  will  require  muoh  looking  at 
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Tinr  Committee  of  the  Union  have  re^ 
cently  issued  a  circular  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  London  schools  in  connection  wit^ 
the  Society,  announcing  a  series  of  meet- 
ings' for  young  people,  designed  to  bring 
before  them  various  means  of  profitafolB 
"  recreation  for  their  leisure  hours."  Tho 
first  of  the  series  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evemng,  the  4th  inst.,  and  was  completely 
suocessftilv  The  Lecture  Hall  was  crowded 
to  excess  in  every  part  with  young  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty*five,  to  hear  an  address 
by  Mr;  W.  H.  Ghfosefi  BiSe.,  E.G-.S.,  Ac, 
on  the  subject  of  "Natund  History." 
Mr;  Benham,  !B4nanee  Se<n»tasy  of  the 
Unifoi presided)  and aftera piece  ("Them's 
not  a  tint  fiiat  paints  the  rose")  had  been 
suag^  by  the  audience,  the  chainnan  oflered 
a  few  words  of  weloomoj  and  briefty  in- 
tivduood  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Ghroser,  who  was   very  cordiftlly 
reeeiv(ed>  stated^  l/hat   tha*  objeot-  o£  i^< 


Committee  w«w  to  present  to  their  young 
friends  several  departments  of  liteniy 
and  scientific  study  as  sources  of  recrei^ 
tion  for  hours  of  leisure.  In  that  aspect 
he  was  about  to  speak*  of  some  few  por- 
tions of  natural  history,  under  wbieh 
tenn  both*  plants  and  animais  w«re  in- 
cludedk  Li  a<  simple  and  popubr  flnDmer, 
whioh  secured  the  close  attention  and 
marked  interest  of  tfaeavdienoe,  Ifi*.  Ovo- 
ser  then  introduced  the  suljeot  of  odbct- 
ing  and  preservingwild  plants,  iUostniing 
his  remarks  by  a  beautifid  series  of  speci- 
mens, lent  by  Mr.  George^  FJEj.91,  and 
mostly  gathered  in  the  immediat^'iiri^ 
bourfaood  of  London.. 

Tbk  study  of  land  and'firerii.wvtarBbds 
and  their  inhabitants  was  next  reec» 
mendedj  and  illustrated  by  objeete  a&d 
diagvatns;  i^' lecturer  then-  pnssiBg  to 
the  subject  of  aqusria  and  water  vamt^ 
the  marveiloos  strudtore  of  the  lufettf 
being  referred  to,  and  the  wiijff  IMtcf 
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refleaush  wbich  it  opens  to  amateurs  beingf 
indicated.  An  equally  attractive  and  moHB 
genernlljr  popular  branch  of  study  was 
that^ often  contemptuoiwly  styled  "butter- 
fly hunting/'  but  which  might  be  made 
bo^  interesting  and  instruotire.  A  num- 
ber of  British  specimens  were  then  efr 
hibited,  and  tho  mode  of  mounting  briefly 
explained.  Throughout  the  address  special 
reference  was  made  to  the  adTantages  of 
the  district  around  London  as  a  field  fbr 
young!  collectors,  and  the  suggestions 
appeared  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  the 
y outage  men  and  women,  who  testified  their 
interest  by  repeated  applause. 


The  second  of  »  series'  of  meetmgs  of 
senior  scholars  was  held  in  the  Lecture  hall 
of  the  Sunday  School  IJnicm  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  11th  inst.  As  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, the  hall  was  completely  crowded  with 
young  men  and  young  women,  who  listened 
with  sustained  attention  and  evident  plea- 
sure to  an  address  on  Astronomy  by  Mr. 
B.  T.  Lewis;  The  chairman,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Groser,  gave  those  present  a  hearty  wel- 
come, and  briefly  introduced  the-  lecturer, 
who^  he  said,  though  a>  young*  man,  was  an 


old  star-gasfcr.  Mr.  Lewis  then  proceeded 
with  his  lecture,  vrhich  was  illustrated  with 
diagrams  of  the  solar  system,  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  comets,  &o.  Mr.  Lewis 
said  London  was  by  no  means  abadf  x>l*ee 
for  the  study  of  Astronomy,  and  pointed 
out  that  an  advantage  of  this  science  was, 
that  in  its  prosecution  other  subjects, 
such  as  the  laws  of  motion,  light  and  heat, 
geometry,  &c.,  come  into  operation.  Much 
information  was  given,  false  notions  com* 
bated,  and  practical  directions  for  observa- 
tion afforded.  The  lecturer  noticed,  as  an 
instance  of  erroneous  ideas,  that  at  the  last 
exhibition  of  the^Eoyal  Academy,  a  picture 
of  evening  represented  the  creseent  moon 
wil^  the  horns  turned  downwards,  whereas 
in  the  evening  the  horns  are  upwards. 
The  value  of  astronomical  pursuits  in 
leading*  to  habits  of  observation  was 
alluded  to,  and  books,  such  as  Herschers 
"Outlines,"  Webb's  "Celestial  Objects," 
"Half-hours  with  the  Telescope,"  Ac., 
were  recommended.  The  audience  testified 
their  appreciation  of  the  lecture;  by  fre* 
quent  applause.  A  notice  of  the  third  and 
fourth  meetings  of  this  series  will  appear 
in  our  April  number. 


The  Hexham  Congt^gstional  Sunday 
sohooli  witte  some  of  the  piarents  and 
fHeods,  wem  specially  convened  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  5th  Januwry,  flw  the  con- 
sidewntion  of  multiplying  schools  on  the 
CootlBbnti  Mr.  J.  Spence  piresided*  He 
aJkd  th»  following  teachers  and  other* 
brethren  delivered  short  stfanulating  ad- 
dresisss  s^^Messrsi  J.  Hope;  J.  Mc^att,  A. 
BaU,  J.  Faxton,  W.  Av  Temperly,  and 
E.-  Bidley.  The  old  but  s«iU  engaging 
stoTf  of  the  immortal  Bailees'  original 
liMky  sehool,  and'  its  rosuks^  was  well> 
told»  aJMl  the  duty  of  his  sneoessors^to  the 
prseent  day,  in  prosecuting  the  good  wt>iit>, 
was  meetly  eirfoined.  Another  q)eaker, 
foliowing  in  the  same  diveotionv  while 
adttOK^edgiHg  titai  few,  if  any,  present 


could  go  hence  to  the  Continent  to  plant 
and  water  Sunday  schools,  aptiy  reminded 
his  audience  that  all  could  help  to  send 
others,  could'  give,  and  beg  and'  pray  fbr 
the  blessing  of  God  to  crown  the  whole; 
A  graphic  reference  was  made*  to  Luok* 
now  and'  the  well-known  exploits  lAiere-,  in 
illustratioa  of  Sunday  school  toil  and 
sueeess* 

The  present  Continental  Sundi^^  sdiool' 
enterprise  was  explained  and  warm^ 
advocated*-  The  want  of  funds-  for- mora 
sdiools  and  booksi  &o.,  was  earnestly 
pointed  outy-  with  the  promising  results' 
under  the  blessing  of  God.  Another  hymn 
was  sung,  and  a  collection  of  a-  guinea 
tdden,  and  the  children  and  firiends  sepsi- 
rated  well  pleased  with  the  meeting.  Might 
not  many  other  sinular  meetings  be  held 
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in  other  places,  to  the  great  furtherance  of 
this  philanthropic  movement  ?  Over  £135 
Lave  been  realised  in  Newcastle  and  Hex- 
ham and  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  intended  to 
bring  up  the  amount  to  £150. 

HIGH  WYCOMBE. 

A  united  gathering  of  persons  who 
formerly  attended  Sunday  schools  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  13th  January. 
The  hall  was  crowded.  The  mayor,  T. 
Wheeler,  Esq.,  presided,  and  several 
ministers  attended.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  mutual  edification  and  en- 
couragement, and  several  friends  testified 
to  the  important  results  of  Sunday  schools, 
and  to  the  many  personal  blessings  they 
had  derived  from  connection  with  them. 
The  Sabbath  school  system  was  spoken  of 
as  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  in  the 
world,  and  teachers  were  exhorted  to 
diligence  and  faithfulness.  Many  were 
the  expressions  of  gratification  at  the  re- 
sults of  this  assembly. 

HULL. 

On  28th  January,  a  conference  of 
Sunday  school  teachers,  secretaries,  and 
superintendents,  was  held  in  the  Fish 
Street  Schoolroom.  Bev.  Q.  T.  Coster 
presided.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Stratten,  on  "Our  Morning 
Sunday  schools;  how  may  we  secure  an 
improved  attendance,  and  better  training 
for  public  worship  ?  " 

In  opening  his  paper,  Mr.  Stratten 
lamented  the  fact  that  the  Sunday  schools 
were 'SO  thinly  attended  in  the  morning, 
and  observed  that  it  was  a  subject  that 
deserved  serious  consideration.  Some  per- 
sons had  said,  "  Give  the  schools  up ;  "  but 
he  was  not  of  that  mind,  and  did  not  think 
it  right  that,  because  large  niunbers  did 
not  attend,  those  who  did  come  should  not 
be  instructed.  He  believed  that  the 
morning  was  the  best  time  for  teach- 
ing. He  would  first  state  what,  in 
his   opinion,  were   some  of  the  reasons 
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that    there   was   such   a   small  attend- 
ance on  Sunday  mornings.     In  the  first 
place  the  children  in  neighbouriioods  con- 
tiguous to  a  market,  very  often  were  kept 
up  till  very  late  on  Saturday  night.    This 
being  the  case,  they  could  not  expect  those 
children  to  be  up  and  ready  for  school  by 
half-past  nine  o'clock.  Upon  the  elder  girls 
there  frequently  devolved  a  greater  part  of 
the  household  duties,  and  they  oould  not 
possibly  be  at  school   in    the  morning. 
Another  cause  might  be  the  irregularity 
in  the  attendance  of  the  teachers.    A 
great  complaint  was  that  there  existed  a 
want  of  variety  in  the  instruction  given, 
and  that  the  children  got  so  tired  of  the 
monotony  of  the  Sunday  school  that  they 
disliked  going  to  it.    Then  with  regard  to 
the  non-attendance  at  a  place  of  worship, 
this  frequently  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  place  appointed  for  the  children  to  sit 
was  the  very  worst  in  the  whole  building, 
where  they  coujd  neither  see  nor  hear  the 
minister  distinctly.     In  his  opinion  the 
services  were  too  long  for  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age.    Now  with  reference 
to  the  remedies.    In  the  first  place  Mr. 
Stratten  urged  upon  the  teachers  increased 
exertion,   and   suggested    that    in  those 
instances  where  the  children  stayed  away 
on  account  of  being  up  late,  the  parents 
should  be  called  upon  and  shown  the  error 
of  such  a   proceeding.     The  lessons  at 
school  should  be  rendered  more  interesting, 
and  a  friendship  should  be  encouraged 
between  the    teacher    and   scholar.     In 
places  of  worship  the  children  should  be 
allowed  to  sit  in  better  parts  of  the  build? 
ing,  and  should   be  more  recognised  as 
part  of  the  public  worshippers. 

Mr.  W.  Hill  said  that  children  were  re- 
quired to  attend  from  9.15  to  12.15,  that 
was  school  and  service.  Now  this  was 
manifestly  too  long  a  period  for  engaging 
the  undivided  attention  of  a  chUd;  indeed, 
many  adults  would  not  attend  to  what  was 
going  on  during  the  whole  of  that  period. 
The  consequence  was  that  when  children 
got  a  little  freedom,  instead  of  wanting  to 
go  to  the  house  of  God,  they  objected.  He 
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was  of  opinion  that  the  children  under 
twelve  yean  of  age  should  not  be  allowed 
to  attend  the  serrioe  at  all,  but  that  a 
separate  one  should  be  held  for  them. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Ball  thought  that  perhaps 
twelve  was  too  early  'an  age  to  allow  the 
children  to  attend  the  full  service,  and 
thought  that  fifteen  might  be  better. 

Mr.  W.  Hudson  spoke  principally  on 
the  subject  of  "separate  chapels,"  which 
he  said  had  been  tried  with  success  at  Al- 
bion  Chapel.  After  the  school  all  children 
above  twelve  years  old  were  sent  into  the 
service.  He  also  urged  upon  the  teachers 
the  great  necessity  of  their  punctual  at- 
tendance. 

^  Mr.  Lennard  said  that  he  believed  that 
Hull  children  came  to  school  in  less  num- 
bers than  in  small  towns.  The  great  aim 
of  the  teacher  should  be  to  ingratiate  him- 
self into  the  confidence  of  his  pupil ;  a 
friendly  feeling  would  soon  be  established, 
and  each  would  feel  an  interest  in  the 
other.  It  was  the  want  of  interest  be- 
tween teacher  and  scholar  that  caused  the 
lamentable  falling  off  in  the  attendance  on 
Sunday  mornings. 

Mr.  B.  Stratten  said,  if  they  wished 
children  to  like  the  Sunday  school  better, 
it  must  be  rendered  more  attractive.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  hours  in  the  Sab- 
bath school  were  too  long. 

Mr.  S.  Jackson  said  they  must  all  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Sabbath  school  and  the 
church  were  inseparable,  and  that  in  for- 
warding the  interests  of  one  they  for- 
warded the  interests  of  the  other.  He 
hoped  that  after  what  had  passed  at  the 
meeting  the  ministers  would  meet  and 
consider  the  subject  well. 

The  Bev.  G.  T.  Coster  said  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  bad  accommodation  provided 
in  most  instances  for  the  children,  it  was 
one  of  the  evils  of  the  unscriptural  sys- 
tem of  pew  rents.  For  his  part,  he  would 
promise  them  that  in  his  chapel  the  child- 
ren should  have  the  best  pews  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Stratten  having  said  a  few  words  in 
reply,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mm  for  his  excellent  paper,  after  which 


the  meeting  (at  which  about  300  were 
present)  terminated. 

CHOBLBT. 

The  teachers  of  this  young  union  met 
in  one  of  their  schoolrooms  on  the  28th 
January,  to  confer  with  Mr.  John  Smither 
on  the  present  condition  and  future  pros- 
pects of  their  imion.  The  Bev.  M. 
Somerville  took  the  chair,  supported  by  a 
good  number  of  the  teachers  from  the 
several  schools  in  union.  It  was  a  "  ques- 
tion and  answer  "  meeting  of  a  lively  and 
interesting  nature,  and  well  calculated  to 
increase  the  vigour  and  usefulness  of  this 
union,  which  has  accomplished  some  good 
already,  and  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  Parent  Society. 

BT7BT. 

Mr.  Smither,  as  a  deputation  from  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  has  visited  this  town. 
On  the  26th  January  he  saw  eight  schools. 
The  first  he  entered  by  nine  o'clock,  and  a 
scene  of  great  interest  at  once  presented 
itself — a  fine  schoolroom,  a  very  full  at- 
tendance of  scholars  and  teachers,  in  good 
order — the  minister,  who  is  the  superintem- 
dent,  being  present.  So  gratifying  a  scene 
the  deputation  had  not  witnessed  for  a  long 
time.  The  other  schools  were  found  in 
good  working  order,  two  or  three  of  them 
being  rather  above  the  average  for  their 
excellent  condition.  The  school  accom- 
modation is,  in  some  instances,  of  a  superior 
kind,  several  schools  being  well  provided 
with  separate  class-rooms.  One  school  of 
recent  erection  cost  about  £2,000.  A 
prayer  meeting  was  held  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  at  which  the  Bev.  W.B.  Thorbum, 
M.A.,  presided. 

On  Monday  evening  a  well-attended 
public  meeting  was  held,  when  Samuel 
Bnowles,  Esq.,  presided;  and  among  the 
speakers  were  the  Bevs.  F.  Carter,  W.  B. 
Thorburn,  M.A.,  J.  Mould,  E.  Walker, 
and  Messrs.  Boseman,  Butcher,  MazweU, 
Stockdale,  Trimble,  and  the  Bev.  Franklin 
Howorth.  The  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing were  distinguished  by  their  practical 
and  earnest  character. 
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LINCOLW. 


This  longooatablished  union  was  Tisited 
by  Mr.  John  Smither  on  the  Oth  February. 
All  the  tO(wn  ichools,  eif^ht  in  number, 
were  looked  at.  The  country  schooLs,  thir- 
teen in  number,  were  too  distant  to  bo 
seen.  Borne  of  the  sdiools  are  weak,  but 
others  are  strong  and  heahhy.  Tho  in- 
fants  nod  the  senior  sdiolars  are  in  good 
proportion,  and  a  fair  amount  of  aooom- 
-modation  is  supplied  for  sepasate  classes. 
Theaohools  are  generally  deficient  in^ys- 
tematio  teaching,  and  the  village  schools 
■would  profit  by  Tisitation.  A  laige  united 
teachers'  prayer  meetiDg  was  held  in  the 
evening— the  Bev.  Mr.  Clatkson  in  the 
chair. 

On  Monday  evening  the  teachers  met  in 
satisfactory  .numbers  for  conference,  when 
the  £ev.  Mr.  Cookson  presided;  and  the 
£ev.  Mr.  Clarkson,  spoke  on  "  Counterac- 
tion, not  competitiou,"  in  reference  to 
amusements.  Messrs.  Ward,  Gross,  Yic- 
kers.  Hartley,  Blow,  Casewell,  and  Liley, 
sustained  an  animated  and  ineitructive  dis- 
cussion on  several  points  of  practical  value. 
The  visitor  had  the  pleasure  of  worship- 
piog  with  the  children  of  the  9chool  and 
the  congregation  at  KewUnds  Chapel  on 
Sunday  morning,  when  the  minister  con- 
ducted one  of  his  quarterly  services  for  the 
young,  -which  waa  mo$t  happily  adapted  to 
meet  their  wants. 

^MOlTMOTTTn. 

On  Sunday,  the  2nd  Febnuury,  Mr. 
Brain,  being  on  a  visit  to  this  place,  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  schools,  and  speaking  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  to  the  teachers.  In  the  af- 
ternoon the  children  of  the  Wesley  an,  Bap- 
tist, and  Congregational  Church  schools 
asseanbled  in  the  Independent  Chapel,  and 
were  addressed  by  Mr.  Brain.  In  tiie 
evening,  after  the  usual  services,  the 
teachers  of  all  the  schools  met  in  the 
Wesleyan  schoolroom,  where  an  Jiour  was 
spent  in  earnest  fervent  prayer  for  the 
divine  blessing  upon  the  efforts  which 
may  be  put  forth  in  the  present  year.    At 
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the  close  of  the  devotional  exeiciats  vfew 
words  were  spoken  to  the  teadhere  upon-the 
advantages  of  nnited  efforts.  This  was 
the  first  occasion  on  whieh  the  tnsohiin  of 
all  the  schools  had  met  toother  £orpitjer, 
or  the  ohildren  of  the  schools  to  -hear  an 
address. 


SILYBB  BTKBBT  BUHDAT  SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday,  the  16th  January,  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  JuvenileT!ractandMi£- 
sionary  Society,  in  connexion  with  the  abore 
school,  was  held.  From  the  report  read, 
it  appeared  that  8,000  tracts  had  been  4is- 
tributed  during  the  past  year,  besides 
grants  of  money  made  to  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  the  Mansion  Qoiue 
Fund  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  the  ea^t 
of  London. 

On  the  20th  January  the  annual  gat}iff* 
ing  of  old  scholars  of  the  society  took 
place  in    the    schoolroom,  Jewin  Street, 
which  had  been  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
The  President  of  the  society,  the  Bev.  J. 
Sidney  Hall,  took  the  chair,  and,  after  a 
few  introductory  remarks,  called  upon  Mr. 
Hutchins,  an  old  scholar,  to  addre^  the 
meeting.    This  gentleman  urged  the.sub- 
ject  of  personal  religion  from  l^he  words. 
"  Is  it  well  with  you  ?  "    He  was  Allowed 
by  the  Bev.  S.  B.   Sloman,  who  .enforced 
the  duty  of  old  scholars  joining,  the  cbvrch 
of  Christ.     The  next  speaker  was  Mr. 
Brooks,  an  old  scholar,  who  referred  to  {he 
flourishing   condition    of   the    8ch|CK>l  in 
former    years,    when     Messrs.    Jackson, 
Stoneman,  Thomaa,  and  otl^er  wetU-Jmoi^ 
Sunday  school  men  were  engaged  in  it, 
and  pointed  out  four  qunilities  lor  which 
they  were  conspicuous,  as  hints  to.tcAchers 
of  the  present  day, — ^viz.,  SQlf-denial,  ear- 
nestness of  purpose,  scriptnrfiil  teaching, 
and  personal  appeal. 

The  Bev.  S.  Parkinson,  of  Croydon, 
formerly  a  teacher,  then  rose,  and  in  a 
happy  speech  referred  to  the  pleasant 
hours  he  had  spent  within  the  wi^js  of  the 
school.  Mr.  'M'Laren,  lately  a  teacher, 
next  delivered  an  admirable  address,  speak- 
ing  of  the  temptations  of  modem  T^^nd^" 
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life  to  which  joting  men  and  women  are 
exposed,  and  warning  his  hearers  in  burn- 
ing and  eloquent  words.  The  last  speaker 
was  Mr.  Eobert  Green,  the  present  super- 
intendent of  the  school,  who  said  that  he 
felt  thankful  for  the  great  good  which  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  school  in  past 
days,  but  was  fUso  thankful  for  the  mani- 
fest tokens  of  the  approbation  of  God 
which  were  now  being  vouchsafed.  He 
concluded  an  earnest  address  by  stating 
that  on  the  previous  Sunday  afternoon 
637  scholars  were  in  attendance,  being  a 
greater  number  than  for  many  years. 

.SALXOBD. 

^e  ^ammal  meeting  of  tiie  .Sjalford 
Smiday  6ohool  Union  was  held  .onihe  7th 
February,  in  the  Ghrftvel  Lane-Sohodioom; 
Wc.  G.  'Y.  Marsh,  the  .president,  an  tiie 
ehflir.  The  ^honorary  wseoretavy,  Mr.  T. 
Stephesu,  road  the  report,  vrhieh  stated 
tint  ■  nothing  liad  heen  dcme  dunng-tke 
past  year  on  tiie  subject  of  the  zating  of 
Sunday  achools,  upon  which  it  «?as  hoped 
Ttfaat.^ome  justion  >would  .be  taken  in  the 
House  of  Commons  dmnng  the  ensuing 
MSSKOtn.  XTsider  the  anspioes  ■  of  the  union 
a  meeting  bad  been  held,  at  which  a  peti- 
tion^to  Parliament  was  adopted  in  favour 
of  the  oloaing  of  pnblic*houseson  Sundays. 
On  the  JSnday  in  Whit  week  a  great 
gathering  of  the  schools  .in  ilie  union, 
■with '  sevGcal  oth»  aohools,;'Was  :heid  iin 
Peel  '£Brk,.in'eBlabratioa  of  ihe'^5th  year 
of  the  union's  operationa;  about  :5,000 
ceholani-took  part  in  the  demonstration. 
The  -eommitiee  had  xesolved  that  it  was 


desirable  to  establish  an  elder  scholars' 
situation  registry,  and  hoped  that  the 
details  would  be  carried  out  by  their  suc- 
cessors. A  number  of  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  Sunday  schools  had  been  drawn  up 
and  circulated.  There  were  15  schools  in 
the  union,  having  415  teachers  and  4;706 
scholars  in  average  afternoon  attendance. 
2,112  of  the  scholars  were  above  15  years  of 
age.  The  amount  contributed  by  the  scho- 
lars to  missionary  and  other  societies  was 
£413 ',  and  in  the  four  penny  banks  in  the 
union  the  deposits  amounted  to  £1,088. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  appointed.  The 
meeting  was  subsequently  addressed  by 
the  Eevs.  W.  G.  White,  C.  Garrett,  J. 
Wilson,  and  J.  Macpherson,  and  Messrs. 
E.  S.  Sogers  and  Stead. 

'Nmoc(is(le.''^On  1st  January,  the 'mem- 
bers of  the  Young  Men's  Class  at  St. 
Paul's  Sunday  School,  Tindal  -Street, 
presented  Mr.  D.  WiLSoir,  teacher  of  the 
class,  with  a  Writing  desk.  The  presen- 
tation was  accompanied  by  an  address, 
written  on  parchment,  expressive  of  love 
and  esteem. 

London, — At  a  meeting  heldon  Jansary 
at  Charlotte  Street  Chapel,  Buckingham 
Gate,  Pimlico,  Mr.  C.  Cox,  Sup»itkten- 
dent  of  the  Sunday  Sdiool,  was  presented 
with  a  TimO'^neoe,  by  the  minister  and 
ieaehers,  as  a -mark  of  their  affection  ^and 
esteem.  The  soholars  had  previously  pre- 
sented Mr.  Cox  '^th  a  Church  service^ 


JHE    CONTINENT   OF   EUJtX)PE. 


Ilr.  Brockelmann's  Keport  to  the*Stinday  School  Union  continues : — 


Xeaving  Dresden  and  Saxony  towards 
the  east,  I  entered  the  Prussian  province 
«  Silesia,"  and  found  in  «  Gorlitz,"  a  rich 
town,  with  30,000  Protestants,  a  Sunday 
school  opened  six  months  ago  by  a 
Christian  lady.  She  has  enlisted  fourteen 
ladies,  among  them  her  own  niece,  to  be 
teachers.  Every  Sunday,  200  children, 
boys  and  girls^  come  gladly,  they  meet  in 


the  Evangelical  Hall,  and  not  the  least 
room  remains  to  place  more.  'No  man 
can  or  will  help  them  in  tiie  work; 
the  only  believing  pastor  in  the  place  is 
the  prison  chaplain,  and  too  much  bur- 
dened with  work  already.  This  lady  went 
to  Berlin  to  see  the  Sunday  schools  there 
before  opening  this  one.  All  the  ladies 
love  the  work  very  much,  and  will  continxxok 
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as  long^  aa  the  Lord  helps  them.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  instances  where  there  are 
means,  and  the  generosity  to  spend  them 
for  Christ's  sake.  A  larger  and  more 
suitahle  hall  is  in  view,  and  will  do  much 
to  the  improvement  and  popularity  of  the 
Sunday  school. 

In  "Liegnitz,"  with  16,000  Protes- 
tants, six  pastors,  and  two  churches, 
two  ladies  have  a  small  Sunday  school,* 
they  are  sisters,  and  have  twelve  child- 
ren  in  their  drawing-room.  One  of  the 
believing  pastors,  an  energetic  young 
man.  Dr.  Schian,  well  known  as  a  worker 
for  Inner  Mission,  the  editor  of  a  Christian 
magazine,  and  often  invited  to  preach  at 
other  towns,  has  undertaken  in  faith  to 
build  by  voluntary  gifts  a  large  evan- 
gelical hall,  at  a  cost  30,000  thalers.  It 
will  be  inaugurated  in  June,  and  going 
through  all  the  rooms,  he  pointed  out  to 
me  the  largest  one,  intended  for  meetings, 
saying,  "  That  small  Sunday  school  will  be 
placed  in  this  hall  next  autumn,  and  it  will 
be  enlargened  then  with  the  Lord's  help." 

Allow  me  a  few  words  just  to  explain 
what  I  mean  by  the  expression  "Evan- 
gelical Hall."  The  real  translation  would 
be  luion-house,  a  term  I  avoid  because  it 
signifies  something  else  in  English.  As 
soon  as  the  Christians  at  any  place  in 
Germany  get  awake  and  desirous  to  work, 
they  soon  feel  the  necessity  to  get  a  place 
of  their  own,  where  they  can  gather  with- 
out being  disturbed.  If  the  means  suffice 
they  build  a  house,  which  contains  a  large 
hall  for  meetings,  six  to  twelve  rooms  for 
travellers  of  the  better  class,  and  ten  to 
twenty  rooms  with  ten  and  up  to  200  beds 
for  travelling  mechanics.  A  pastor  lives 
in  the  houses,  promoting  all  kinds  of 
Christian  work  in  the  town.  Also  a  man 
who  is  a  kind  of  housefather,  of  innkeeper 
and  many  other  offices.  He  overlooks  the 
practical  and  the  spiritual  work  in  the 
house  of  less  importance,  conducts  service 
morning  and  night,  receives,  places,  and 
changes  the  men  that  come  in  day  after 


day,  helps  them  to  find  work,  and  is  a 
friend  in  need.  Young  men's  and  other 
Christian  associations  meet  in  such  a 
house.  Frequently  the  pastor  or  others 
give  interesting  addresses  in  the  evening. 
Besides  the  lodging,  also  meals  may  be  had 
in  these  houses.  The  whole  system  on 
Christian  principles,  and  the  charges  very 
low.  In  the  Berlin  house  of  this  kind, 
called  "Evangelical  Union  House"  or 
"  Evangelisches  Verinshaus,"  15,000  men 
passed  through  in  one  year,  and  all  re* 
ceived  something  of  the  gospel,  even  if  it 
was  a  little  only.  These  houses  are  very 
much  visited  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Many  of  them  are  on  a  small  scale,  have 
only  houses  or  floors  rented,  only  for  want 
of  money.  Christian  generosity  being  al* 
most  unknown  in  Germany,  and  great  is  the 
astonishment  when  the  liberal  donations 
of  English  and  American  for  Christian 
purposes  are  mentioned.  These  houses  I 
have,  to  avoid  mistakes,  generally  called 
"  Evangelical  Halls."  They  are  of  impor- 
tance for  me  on  my  journeys.  I  know  the 
places  whore  I  find  them  and  at  once,  visit 
them  to  inform  myself  of  the  Christian  work 
going  on  in  the  town  and  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it.  Here  I  find  the  informa- 
tion I  want,  sometimes  a  room  for  an 
address,  the  young  men's  association 
themselves,  and  generally  the  hall  for  the 
future  Sunday  school.  May  the  hopes 
given  me  by  Dr.  Schian  in  regard  to  the 
Sunday  school  to  be  placed  in  the  new 
Evangelical  Hall,  not  fail,  please  Gk)d. 

In  Breslau  with  100,000  Protestants 
(only  half  of  the  mixed  population),  13 
Protestant  churches,  and  38  pastors,  there 
are  already  8  so-called  Sunday  schools, 
with  600  children,  but  only  one  teacher, 
and  even  that  one  continually  being 
changed,  is  present  and  officiating.  Besides 
these,  the  Free  Scotch  Church  Missionary 
has  a  school  with  60  children  and  six 
teachers,  and  the  Baptists  one  with  40 
children  and  two  teachers. 


{To  he  contimied.) 
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•  - 

THE    PTJESTJIT. 

The  direct  route  from  Egypt  to  Palestine  lies  along  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Any  ordinary  leader  would  have  taken  it ;  but  Israel 
was,  from  first  to  last,  under  Divine  guidance,-^"  God  led  them  not 
through  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Phihstines,  although  that  was 
near;  for  God  said.  Lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  when  they  see 
war,  and  they  return  to  Egypt :  but  God  led  the  people  about,  through 
the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea"  (Exod.  xiii  17,  18).  There 
was  another  reason  for  leading  them  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness.  It 
is  not  stated  by  Moses,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  narrative; 
God  desired,  before  introducing  the  Israelites  to  a  country  of  their 
own,  to  teach  them,  by  a  long  and  wondrous  experience,  their  entire 
dependence  upon  him  for  everything — everything  needful  to  sustain 
life  here,  and  to  prepare  for  life  hereafter.  The  wildemess  journey  was 
one  long  lesson  of  faith.  ' 

The  narrative  of  the  journey  and  the  pursuit  becomes  more  clear 
and  graphic  when  we  attend  closely  to  the  minute  details.  The  main 
body  of  the  people — the  headquarters,  under  Moses — set  out  from 
E*ameses,  fiilly  equipped  and  armed  (xiii.  18).  It  is  the  stations  of  this 
marshalled  host  that  the  historian  henceforth  notes.  The  flocks,  herds, 
and  "mixed  multitudes "  (t.e.,  the  slaves  and  other  strangers  who  were 
attached  to  the  Israelites)  kept  away  to  the  north,  spreading  far  and 
wide  over  the  country,  as  Arab  tribes  always  do,  to  get  pasture  and 
water.  But  Moses  marched  straight  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Red 
Sea.  The  distance  is  about  thirty-five  miles,  and  he  accomplished 
it  in  two  days.  He  was  now  on  "  the  edge  of  the  wildemess,  at 
Etham.''  The  fertilizing  waters  of  the  Nile  had  been  carried  so  far,  as 
may  still  be  seen  from  the  traces  of  the  ancient  canals;  but  in  front 
was  the  "wildemess" — ^the  dreary,  parched  expanse  of  the  "pasture- 
land"  (wi^ci&ar)  of  Sinai.  The  camp  was  on  the  borders  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  'Hoses  knew  the  route  well,  for  he  had  passed  along  it  to  and 
frt)m  Midian. 

At  this  spot  a  new  trial  awaited  him  and  the  host  he  led.  Thd/ 
natural  line  of  march  was  straight  forward.  By  following  it  he  would 
have  placed  the  Red  Sea  between  him  and  Egypt,  and  hi$  ctfurse  to 
Sinai  would  have  been  open.  But,  to  his  dismay,  he  received  an 
express  divine  command  to  turn  sharply  to  the  right,  and  encamp  on  the 
western  sljore  of  the  sea — on  the  side  next  Egypt.  The  two  passa^ges 
that  prove  this  ought  to  be  careftilly  noted : — "  The  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  turn 
(literally  return)  and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,"  &c.  (xiv.  1,  ^\     kxA 
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again,  when  giving  the  summary  of  the  joumeyings,  the  historian  says 
(Num.  xxxiii.  7),  **  And  they  removed  from  Etham,  and  turned  again 
unto  Pi-hahiroth."  Humanly  speaking  this  was  a  fatal  step,  but 
God  designed  it  as  the  means  of  their  complete  and  final  deliverance. 

It  would  appear  that  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom  had  only  pro- 
duced a  temporary  impression  upon  the  proud,  stubborn  heart  of  Pha- 
raoh. The  Israelites  had  scarcely  left  the  country  when  he  resolved  to 
pursue  them,  and  avenge  the  calamities  they  had  brought  on  Egypt. 
His  spies  tracked  their  footsteps.  Pharaoh  was  still  afraid.  His  people 
were  still  more  so,  and  were  unwilling  to  run  any  new  risk.  So  long 
as  the  Israelites  were  in  the  open  country  an  attack  upon  them  conM, 
at  the  best,  be  only  partially  successful ;  while  it  might  even  be  &tal  to 
the  assailants.  But  at  length  a  favourable  opportunity  seemed  to  offOT. 
They  hsA  unaccountably  left  the  open  country,  and  encamped  in  a  posi- 
tion from  which  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  escape.  Behind  the 
camp  was  an  impassable  range  of  hills.  To  the  south  was  a  rugged 
headland,  with  the  parched  African  desert  beyond.  In  front  was  the 
sea.  Well  might  the  watchful  Pharaoh  now  say,  "  They  are  entangled 
in  the  land,  the  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in  '*  (Exod.  xiv.  3).  He 
thought,  in  fact,  their  God  had  at  last  deserted  them,  and  that  they 
were  in  his  power. 

There  was  apparently  but  one  mode  of  exit  from  the  camp — ^that  by 
which  they  had  entered;  and  ere  the  Israelites  had  time  to  see  or 
think  of  their  danger  the  war-chariots  of  Pharaoh  appeared  in  the 
distance  bearing  down  upon  them  from  the  north.  It  was  a  terrible 
moment.  Under  such  circumstances  one  can  fuUy  understand  their 
bitter  and  reproachful  cry : — "  Because  there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt, 
hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ?'*  (xiv.  11).  Escape 
seemed  impossible ;  death  inevitable.  Like  Pharaoh,  the  Israelites 
themselves  appear  to  have  thought  that  their  God  had  deserted  them. 

THE    DEMVEBANCE. 

"  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people.  Fear  ye  not ;  stand  still,  and  see 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord ;  for  the  Egyptians  which  ye  have  seen  to- 
day, ye  shall  see  them  again  no  more  for  ever  "  (xiv.  13).  Notwith- 
standing these  brave  words  of  faith  and  hope  which  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  utter,  Moses  was  himself  manifestly  in  perplexity — ahnost 
in  despair  for  a  time  (see  ver.  15).  But  he  was  soon  relieved,  when 
power  was  given  him  to  perform  the  most  stupendous  miracle  he  had 
ever  yet  witnessed : — "  Lift  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine  hand  over 
the  sea,  and  divide  it ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  ground 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea"  (v.  16). 

The  passage  was  opened  by  a  miracle — ^that  is,  by  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate exercise  of  divine  power,  temporarily  overcoming  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  and  raising  up  the  water  on  each  side.  The  mode  in  which 
the  divine  power  operated  is  stated: — "The  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go 
by  a  strong  east  ( literally  *  strong,  powerful,'  c/.  Ezek.  xxvii.  26 ;  Ps- 
xlviii.  8)  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry,  and  the  waters 
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were  divided,  and  the  children  of  Israel  went  through  the  sea  upon 
dry  ground,  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  to  them  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left"  (Exod.  xiv.  21,  22).  With  equal  definiteness it  is  described 
in  the  story  of  Moses — **  With  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were 
gathered  together,  the  floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap  "  (xv.  8). 

No  natvA'al  tempest  could  have  done  this.  A  gust  of  wind  'iniglit 
have  swept  across  the  channel  with  such  tremendous  force  as  to  cut  a 
wave  through,  but  its  effect  would  only  have  been  momentary.  The 
wind  was  a  mighty  instrument  in  God's  hand,  acting  as  He  willed, — 
not  merely  clearing  a  passage  momentarily,  but  keeping  up  the  wall 
of  water  during  the  entire  night,  and  only  releasing  the  restrained 
powers  of  nature  when  the  Israelites  had  passed  through,  and  the 
Egyptians  were  in  the  midst  of  the  channel.  While  the  waters  we:e 
held  back,  and  kept  up  by  divine  agency,  that  agency  did  not  impede 
in  any  way  the  march  of  the  Israelites  through  the  dry  channel.  Had 
it  been  a  natural  tempest,  it  must  have  done  so.  The  supernatural,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  direct  divine  element,  must  be  fully  admitted  to 
make  the  narrative  intelligible,  and  the  event  itself  possible.  The 
lifting  up  of  Moses'  rod  was,  so  to  speak,  the  signal  for  bringing 
divine  power  into  exercise  (Exod.  xiv.  16). 

Pharaoh  was  completely  infatuated.  Passion  had  altogether  blinded 
reason.  He  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  opening  of  the  sea  was  only  a 
natural  phenomenon ;  or,  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  night 
attack,  he  imagined  the  Israelites  were  being  driven  before  his  chariots 
into  its  waves. 

But  at  length  the  truth  flashed  upon  him  and  his  army.  In  the 
first  grey  dawn  of  the  morning,  the  cloudy  pillar  in  front  appears  to 
have  struck  with  dismay  the  Egyptian  warriors.  "  The  Lord  looked 
unto  the  host  of  the  Egyptians,  through  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  the 
cloud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  "  (xiv.  24).  They  began 
to  see  that  everything  was  going  wrong.  Stumbling  horses  and 
broken  chariots  made  them  feel  that  a  greater  than  human  power  was 
against  them.  The  terrible  memory  of  recent  plagues  was  brought 
vividly  before  them.  "Let  us  flee  frova.  the  face  of  Israel!"  they 
suddenly  cried.  **  Let  us  flee,  for  the  Lord  fighteth  for  them  against 
the  Egyptians  "  (ver.  25). 

It  was  too  late ;  their  doom  was  sealed.  Ere  they  had  time  to  turn, 
Moses,  now  in  the  rear  of  the  freed  host  of  Israel,  standing  on  the 
Asiatic  shore,  "  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sea,"  and  wild  and 
high  above  the  roar  of  the  returning  waters,  rose  the  death-shriek  of 
the  engulphed  Egyptians. 

The  way  in  which  Miriam  and  the  women  of  Israel  celebrated  their 
deliverance  may  strike  some  as  remarkable.  Miriam  **  took  a  timbrel 
in  her  hand,  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and 
with  dances.  And  Miriam  answered  them.  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for 
He  hath  triumphed  gloriously;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He 
thrown  into  the  sea"  (xv.  20,  21).  This  is  the  way  the  Arabs  cele- 
brate a  victory  to  the  present  day.     I  have  often  witnessed.  \fc.    '^^^ 
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women  arrange  themselves  in  two  bands,  the  leaders  having  little  tam- 
bourines. One  band  chants  a  short  stanza,  the  leaders  raising  up 
their  arms,  gesturing  and  striking  the  tambourines.  The  moment 
they  cease,  the  other  band  responds  in  a  similar  way,  by  another  short 
stanza.  Then  the  first  band  takes  it  up,  repeating  the  same  words, 
and  the  other  again  responds,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Miriam  evidently 
led  the  triumphant  celebration,  chanting  the  words, — 

*'  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  lie  hath  triumphed  gloriously  !  " 

The  others  responded, — 

"  The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea." 

I  have  observed  with  much  interest  that  the  musical  notes  now 
universally  employed  by  the  Bedouin  in  their  chants  of  triumph, 
exactly  suit  the  Hebrew  words  pronounced  by  Miriam  and  the  women 
of  Israel. 

ISRAEL   AT    SINAI. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  that  the  Israelites  did  not  march  continuously, 
day  after  day.  A  whole  month  was  spent  between  Rameses  and  the 
Wilderness  of  Sin  (Num.  xxxiii.  3,  Exod.  xvi.  1),  though  only  eight 
stations  are  named,  and  only  ten  days'  actual  march  recorded.  They 
left  Rameses  "  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month  "  (Num.  xxxiii.  3), 
and  they  encamped  before  Sinai  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
(Exod.  xix.  1),  so  that  they  were  a  month  and  a  half  going  a  distance 
which  they  might  easily  have  travelled  in  fifteen  days. 

Another  point  should  be  observed.  Their  flocks  and  herds  are  not 
mentioned  during  the  whole  of  the  time.  Nothing  is  said  of  them  at 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea ;  nor  at  Marah,  where  the  waters  were 
bitter,  and  the  people  murmured  that  they  had  nothing  to  drink ;  nor 
at  Elim,  where  they  encamped  by  the  waters ;  nor  at  the  Wilderness 
of  Sin,  where  they  murmured  for  food.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  people  at  Sinai,  and  the  organization  of  a  permanent 
camp  there,  that  the  flocks  and  herds  are  again  mentioned.  They 
had  migrated  like  a  great  Arab  tribe  ;  the  leading  men  followed  Moses, 
but  the  cattle,  with  their  multitudinous  keepers  and  attendants,  roamed 
from  pasture  to  pasture,  and  from  fountain  to  fountain,  over  a  wide 
midhar. 

The  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  are  in  no  way  more 
strikingly  manifested  than  in  leading  the  Israelites  to  Sinai,  and  re- 
vealing to  them  there  his  holy  law  amid  wondrous  manifestations  of  his 
glory.  In  Egypt  they  had  lived  from  childhood  amid  a  degrading 
system  of  idolatry.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  see  colossal  temples 
and  idols,  and  the  most  imposing  forms  of  worship.  Their  minds  were 
thus  depraved ;  their  higher  religious  feelings  were  deadened,  and  their 
attachment  to  their  own  spiritual  Grod  and  pure  worship  was  weakened. 
God,  therefore,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  removed  them  altogether  fit)m 
the  Bight  of  human  temples, — ^firom  the  pomp  of  human,  ceremonies, 
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from  the  contaminating  influences  of  human  superstitions.  He  led 
them  gradually  by  wilderness,  valley,  and  wild  glen,  into  the  very 
depths  of  Nature's  solitude.  He  secluded  them  from  everything  that 
would  distract  attention,  weaken  conscience,  or  deaden  rehgious  feeling. 
He  shut  them  up  in  a  sanctuary  of  His  own  making.  There,  alone 
with  their  Grod,  encircled  by  the  wildest  and  grandest  of  His  works,  in 
front  of  His  chosen  mountain  altar,  He  appeared  in  terrible  majesty, 
shaking  the  mountains  with  His  voice,  and  encircling  the  rugged  top 
of  Sinai  with  the  halo  of  His  presence.  There,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
trembling  people,  He  revealed  His  holy  law.  The  whole  scene  and 
circumstances  were  wondrously  fitted  to  impress  the  Israelites  with  the 
majesty,  power,  and  spirituality  of  Jehovah,  to  free  them  from  every 
taint  of  Egyptian  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  to  constrain  them  to 
yield  to  Him  implicit  and  everlasting  obedience. 

During  nearly  a  whole  year — a  year  less  ten  days  (Num.  x.  11) — the 
camp  of  Israel  remained  stationary  before  Sinai,  in  the  upland  plain, 
which,  it  appears,  has  ever  since  been  called  "the  Plain  of  Rest." 
Some  of  the  events  which  occurred  there  show  how  very  deeply  the 
people  were  tainted  with  Egyptian  idolatry.  At  Sinai  the  second 
passover  was  celebrated.  At  that  festival  their  flocks  must  have  been 
brought  together.  It  was  spring  time,  when  the  fountains  are  over- 
flowing with  the  winter  rains  and  snows,  and  when  the  valleys  round 
Sinai  are  even  now  clothed  with  verdure.  There  would  be  no  difficulty, 
therefore,  either  in  feeding  or  in  tending  the  flocks  while  the  shepherds 
were  observing  the  feast. 

TUB    THIRTY-EIGHT    YEAR's   WANDERING. 

From  Sinai  the  people  marched  to  Kadesh,  a  noted  fountain  and 
very  ancient  sanctuary  on  the  western  border  of  Edom,  and  not  far 
from  the  southern  border  of  Canaan.  From  Kadesh  the  spies  were 
sent  to  visit  and  report  on  the  Promised  Land.  At  Kadesh,  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram  rebelled,  instigated  perhaps  by  the  thought  that 
Reuben's  birthright,  and  Levi's  services  at  Sinai,  had  given  to  the 
princes  of  their  tribes  a  title  to  rule  above  that  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
The  destruction  of  the  rebel  band  was  one  of  the  most  signal  displays 
of  divine  wrath  in  Israelitish  history  (Num.  xvi.). 

The  Israelites  were  sent  back  from  Kadesh,  defeated  and  humbled. 
Of  the  thirty- eight  years'  wandering  to  which  they  were  condemned, 
and  of  that  "  great  and  terrible  wilderness  "  into  which  they  were 
driven,  not  a  single  record  has  been  preserved.  The  wilderness  west 
of  Kadesh  still  bears  the  name  of  "  Tih  "  (wandering),  and  this  is 
probably  a  local  memorial  of  the  event.  History  remains  silent,  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty-eight  years,  another  generation,  but  still  under 
the  same  leaders,  assembled  once  again  at  Eladesh. 

This  second  visit  was  signalized  by  some  solemn  incidents, — Miriam's 
death  (Num.  xx.  1),  Moses'  sin  (ver.  11),  and  soon  afterwards  the  death 
of  Aaron  on  Mount  Hor,  a  few  miles  distant  (ver.  22 — 28).  At  Kadesh 
application  was  made  to  the  Edomites  for  permission  to  maxek  V^tixoTi.^ 
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their  country.  It  was  haughtily  refused,  and  the  Israelites  were 
compelled  to  turn  southward,  traverse  the  valley  of  Arabah  to  Ezion- 
geber,  and  then  turning  eastward  into  the  desert  of  Arabia,  to  swe&p 
round  the  territories  of  Edom  and  Moab,  and  enter  Palestine  from  tke 
east  (NuuL  xxi.  4  sq.,  Deut.  ii.  8  sq.). 

The  Arabian  desert  was  wilder  and  more  terrible  than  any  they  bad 
yet  encountered.  From  the  information  we  have  recently  obtained  of 
that  barren  and  waterless  wilderness,  we  can  understand  the  w^rds  of 
the  historian — "And  the  soul  of  the  people  was  much  discouraged 
because  of  the  way.  And  the  people  spake  against  God,  and  against 
Moses,  Wherefore  have  ye  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt  to  die  in  the 
wilderness  ?  for  there  is  no  bread,  neither  is  there  any  water  "  (Num. 
xxi.  4,  5).  Their  murmurings  added  to  their  calamities,  for  the  plague 
of  fiery  serpents  were  sent.  And  here  again  the  Lord  mingled  mercy 
with  judgment ;  for  the  "  brazen  serpent "  was  set  up,  which  not 
only  cured  the  body,  but  was  made  the  type  of  an  eternal  salvation 
(xxL  7—9). 

On  the  Plain  of  Moab,  in  view  of  the  Promised  Land,  the  wanderings 
of  the  Israelites  ceased. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL   OFFICIALS. 

BY    THE    KEV.    W.    M.    STATHAM. 

Many  persons  do  not  like  the  word  official !  They  think  of  dreary  city 
offices  and  red-tapeism  !  Not  a  few  think  of  "  Bumble  the  Beadle,"  and 
the  celebrated  picture  in  the  Museum  of  this  obese  functionary  dragging 
the  Italian  organ-grinder,  with  his  poor  miserable  monkey,  to  the  jail  I 
"  Officialism  "  is  a  word  connected  with  mere  routine,  and  dry  insipid, 
perfunctory  sort  of  service ! 

This  dislike  of  officialism  is  accompanied  with  high-flown  expressions 
about  freedom.  The  objectors  like  hfe — free,  full,  hearty,  earnest  life — 
but  they  do  not  see  that  those  armies  are  most  successful  which  are 
"best  officered,  and  those  institutions  most  flourishing  which  are  not  left 
to  the  any-body-ism  of  mere  chance. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  give  any  amount  of  cut  aad 
dried  advice.  It  is  easy  enough,  in  a  literary  sense,  to  stand  upon  the 
Sunday  school  stool — which,  by  the  by,  is  often  a  tottering  sort  of  affair 
(who  does  not  remember  the  ordinary  Sunday  school  stool  P  ) — and  to 
give  ad  Ubitum  lecturings !  Of  all  kinds  and  sorts  of  ways  of  helping 
people  on,  to  lecture  them  is  about  the  very  worst.  "We  must  all  have 
heard  the  ardent  outpourings  of  some  fault-finding  school  visitor,  and  felt 
what  an  immense  pity  it  was  that  some  wise  counsellor  had  not  instructed 
him.  in  the  fact — thai  blowings  up  are  bad!  They  make  the  speaker 
uncomifortably  hot  and  the  audience  irritably  angry — two  very  unde- 
sirable results,  indeed ! 

I  am  not  about  to  lecture  officials,  then^ — not  at  all ;  but  to  say  a 
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word  or  two  ccmceming  their  posts  of  honour  and  duty,  such  as  to  help 
their  labours  and  stimulate  their  zeal ! 

Of  course  the  pastor  of  the  church  is  president  of  the  schools,  and 
as  such  his  opinion  will  be  respectfully  asked  concerning  all  that  con- 
cerns the  best  working  of  them.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  feel  too 
weightily  the  responsibihty  of  his  position  as  the  counseUor,  and  friend 
of  superintendents  and  teachers;  he  ought  ever  to  remember  their 
work  in  the  pubHc  prayers  of  the  sanctuary,  and  ever  to  stimulate  the 
teachers  to  higher  attainments  in  the  divine  art  of  teaching.  He 
should  be  there  in  spirit  always — ^not  meddling  in  petty  details,  or  in- 
terfermgmth  the  management  of  its  ordinary  work,  but  ever  watchM 
over  its  afiairs,  and  anxious  above  all  that  it  may  prove  a  nursery  of  the 
divine  life,  where  the  green  blade  of  truth  may  spring  up  in  the  child 
heart,  and  be  well  watched  ajid  watered. 

In  the  school  itself,  as  a  sphere  of  active  duty,  the  superintendent  is 
the  official  who  claims  our  first  attention !  What  a  post  of  hard  work 
this  is !  Surely  teachers  who  raise  one  of  their  number  to  this  sphere  of 
authority  should  endeavour  in  every  possible  way  to  make  the  office 
honourable  and  happy !  True,  as  indeed  it  is,  that  th&  influence  of  a 
school  acts  on  the  superintendent  as  the  waves  of  influence  sweep  up 
to  him ;  it  is  equally  true  that  the  influence  of  the  superintendent 
reaches  from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  triangle  of  the  school.  If  it 
can  be  so  arranged  it  is  immensely  important  that  one  who  has  already 
earned  a  good  degree  in  the  church  should  be  superintendent  of  the 
schools.  Character  is  a  supreme  power !  In  order  that  any  post 
of  duty  may  be  weU  filled  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be,  among 
many  other  adaptations,  one  especially,  viz.,  the  love  of  children. 
Apart  from  this,  a  superintendent  may  be  a  sort  of  mathematical 
madiine,  arranging  with  precision  places,  classes,  and  services  !  A 
lover  of  order  is  not  enough,  a  lover  of  young  faces  and  young 
hearts  must  be  there  as  weU.  It  is  scarcety  necessary  for  a  word  to 
be  said  concerning  the  royal  graces  of  character,  viz.,  love  to  Christ,  and 
love  to  souls,  as  these,  it  must  be  felt  by  every  one,  lie  at  the  base 
of  all  successful  work  in  Sunday  schools !  The  superintendent,  in 
order  that  his  work  may  be  easy  and  happy,  should  be  welcomed  cour- 
teously, obeyed  promptly,  treated  respectfully,  esteemed  afiectionately, 
and  prayed  for  constantly.  All  cases  of  correction  should  be  reported 
to  him,  and  no  arrangements  should  be  made  for  exchange  of  classes  or 
gatherings  of  teachers  without  his  assent  and  oversight !  The  super- 
intendent has  an  anxious  post — ^he  has  to  deal  with  humanity — always 
a  very  delicate  thing  to  handle.  Many  of  his  plans  may  clash  with 
personal  likings,  and  difier  from  personal  thinkings.  He  cannot,  if  he 
would,  please  all ;  he  ought,  indeed,  to  bo  exhibited  as  a  prize  specimen 
of  humanity  if  he  could — consequently  the  best  interpretation  ought 
always  to  be  put  i^on  his  actions,  and  the  cheeriest  response  be  made  to 
his  arrangements  for  the  well-being  of  the  school.  The  secretary  or  sub- 
superintendent  has  next,  perhaps,  the  most  active  and  responsible  post : 
details  of  work  impossible  to  be  imdertaken  by  the  superinteni^Titk  tc^ 
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be  arranged  by  him — the  circulation  of  magazines,  the  sale  of  literature, 
the  communications  of  notices,  cuin  multis  alilSf  should  be  committed  to 
him,  and,  in  cases  of  absence  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  he 
should  naturally  be  expected  to  occupy  his  post.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight 
to  see  him  going  from  class  to  class,  cheerfully  interested  in  his  work, 
arranging  as  best  he  may  for  the  wants  of  all. 

The  librarian's  post  next  demands  attention,  and  in  large  schools  it  is 
no  sinecure !  When  the  visitor  takes  a  casual  glance  at  the  neatly 
arranged  book-shelves  he  has  but  a  slender  idea  of  all  the.  toil  and 
trouble  involved  in  the  task.  Let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  more 
especial  duties  of  a  Sunday-school  librarian,  for  the  orderly  description 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  own  Sunday  school  librarian : — 

"  To  keep  a  register  of  all  books  as  they  are  issued  (accordiog  to .  date)  to  the 
scholars,  and  posting  them  as  thej  are  returned,  i.e,,  either  bj  a  tick,  or  marking  them 
through. 

"  To  keep  the  books  in  order,  both  as  regards  the  covering  of  them,  in  stiff  paper  or 
cloth,  and  the  preservation  of  loose  leaves  by  gumming  them  carefully  in. 

**  To  keep  a  constant  supervision  over  the  register,  lest  the  books  be  kept  too  long 
by  the  scholars,  who  may  otherwise  have  left  the  school,  and  so  all  trace  of  the  volumes 
be  lost. 

"  To  warn  such  scholars  as  have  shown  a  tendency  to  keep  the  volume  beyond  time, 
80  that  the  other  members  of  the  class  may  hear  the  reproof;  and  during  the  week  to 
call  at  the  abodes  of  such  defaulters  as  he  is  unable  to  reach  at  the  schpol. 

"  To  exercise  care  m  suiting  the  volumes  issued  to  the  various  readers,  according  to 
their  ages.  If  the  extent  of  the  library  admits  of  it,  an  arrangement  of  the  books  and 
catalogue  (after  the  style  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  library  catalogue)  according  to 
the  ages  of  the  scholars,  will  be  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  librarian. 

"  To  keep  the  accounts  of  any  monies  received  from  teachers  or  friends  of  the  school 
on  behalf  of  the  library,  to  report  the  same  at  teachers'  meetings.  It  is  also  desirable 
to  get  a  list,  however  small,  of  friends  who  will  give  a  yearly  subscription  to  the  scholars' 
library  as  such  a  fund  enables  the  librarian  to  reinstate  any  volume  which  has  been  un- 
avoidably lost  or  completely  dilapidated  by  wear  and  tear. 

"  No  application  from  a  scholar  to  use  the  library  should  be  entertained  by  the  librarian 
unless  coming  through  the  teacher j  who  is  best  able  to  judge  whether  the  applicant's 
general  behaviour  justifies  the  privilege.  The  librarian  should  then  be  careful  to  have  the 
following  items  handed  to  him  on  a  slip  of  paper,  i.e.,  number  of  class,  teacher*s  name, 
and  address  of  scholar.  The  particulars  should  then  be  entered  in  the  register  book, 
and  the  card  of  admission  issued  (with  these  particulars  noted  thereon)  when  the  book 
is  given  out,  such  card  always  to  accompany  the  various  books  as  they  are  issued  or  re- 
turned." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  librarian  has  to  arrange  the  cata- 
logue, cover  the  books,  and  keep  the  register  —  both  of  the 
teachers'  and  the  scholars'  library.  You  should  visit  the  schools 
at  the  seasons  for  the  exchange  of  the  volumes,  and  see  the 
little  faces  looking  to  him  with  eager  interest  as  they  bring  back  "  The 
Dairyman's  Daughter,"  which  they  have  read  to  mother  on  quiet  even- 
ings at  home,  and  take  away  some  other  precious  volume.  A  well  kept 
library  is  of  immense  importance  to  every  school.  A  genial,  energetic 
librarian  can  do  much  by  recommending  and  selecting  books  to  keep 
sJive  the  Ipve  of  reading  amongst  the  young.     The  library  of  a  Sunday 
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school  ought  to  be  an  arsenal  from  which  teachers  may  select  suitable 
weapons  for  the  great  war  with  evil ;  and  a  child's  pharmacopeia  from 
which  the  teacher  may  supply  the  young  with  the  best  antidotes  for 
falsehood,  folly,  and  vice.  The  hbrarian  may  be  greatly  aided  by  each 
teacher  keeping  before  his  class  a  list  of  the  volumes,  and  reconmiend- 
ing  them — as  he  may  and  must  know  best  the  specialities  in  character 
of  each  member  of  his  class.  Moreover  he  may  expedite  the  librarian's 
work  by  seeing  that  a  reminder  is  given  to  his  children  'from  time  to 
time  of  the  rules  concerning  the  return  of  books.  Every  Sunday 
school  should  be  well  officered  and  organized,  and  whatever  other  posts 
of  duty  there  may  be,  if  filled  with  cheerful  alacrity  and  attended  to 
with  ready  punctuality,  these  official  posts  will  greatly  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  school. 

I  hear  sorfie  say,  I  hate  officialism ;  I  want  to  be  something  more  than 
an  official.  Exactly  so.  But  this  is  the  confused  idea  common  to 
many  on  this  matter.  Who  need  be  only  an  official  ?  Fill  the  post 
with  life,  zeal,  energy,  and  love,  and  all  will  be  well. 

Every  Sunday  school  teacher  is  an  officer.  That  little  band  is  a 
regiment — ^to  be  drilled  and  trained  for  Christ.  Oh !  but  that  shuts 
out  ideas  of  love,  you  say.  We  want  to  be  loved.  If  you  want  to  see 
how  officers  can  be  loved  read  the  hves  of  Havelock  and  Hedley  Yicars. 
Why,  there  are  multitudes  of  regiments  where  discipline  is  in  the 
strictest  exercise,  and  yet  where  the  soldiers  would  lay  down  their  Hves 
for  their  leaders.  Call  them  officers  or  recruiting- sergeants,  as  you 
like,  Sunday-school  teachers  are  seeking  to  raise  armies  for  Christ — 
young  recruits  to  do  battle  with  the  evils  which  curse  humanity,  and 
to  plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in  the  regions  of  heathendom  at  home 
and  abroad.  Let  every  officer  be  on  the  parade-ground  of  duty  in  time 
— let  every  officer  be  first  in  scaling  the  heights  of  the  enemy's  for- 
tresses, and  lead  with  him  a  young  band  who  shaU  emulate  him  in 
bravely  attacking  the  pride,  prejudice,  selfishness,  and  wickedness  of 
their  own  hearts. 

Depend  upon  it,  then,  an  official  need  not  be  only  an  official,  and 
that  arrangement  and  system  in  the  constitution  of  churches  and 
schools  is  commended  of  that  inspired  volume  which  tells  us  **  to  let 
all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order."  A  well-ordered  Sunday 
school  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  Christendom,  and  a  bear- 
garden one  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  deplorable.  The  facility  for 
teaching,  and  the  pleasure  of  teaching,  are  very  largely  dependent  on  the 
rules  and  arrangements  of  the  school  being  properly  understood  and 
feithfdlly  carried  out.  Discipline  oftener  exercised  would,  in  many  cases, 
weed  the  schools  of  thoroughly  refractory  lads.  Anecdotes  are  some- 
times told  at  tea-meetings  of  these  extremely  bad  boys  becoming  such 
excessively  good  men,  and  an  argument  is  based  on  that  for  our  putting 
up  with  all  their  bearishness  to  the  end.  But  before  these  boys  get  to 
be  such  rare  examples  of  goodness,  it  is  forgotten  how  many  decent 
lads  they  have  helped  to  make  as  bad  as  themselves. 

Perfect  quietude  is  of  course  impossible  in  any  Sunday  school.  Yoto^Ool 
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is  youth,  and  has  too  much  electricity  of  tongue  and  hands  and  feet  to 
keep  silence  with  the  first,  or  immobility  with  the  two  last;  but  a 
judicious  ordering  of  things  may  achieve  a  quietude  which,  by  force  of 
comparison,  makes  some  schools  very  still  indeed.  During  teaching- 
time  the  scholars  are  allowed  to  speak,  and  become,  like  the  c^dren 
in  the  temple,  hearers  and  askers  of  questions ;  but  during  addresses 
they  are  all  supposed  to  be  silent.  Superintendents  should  see  that 
these  addresses  are  brief;  they  should  seldom  or  never  exceed  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  as  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  children  can  be 
expected  to  sit  patiently  through  a  long  service  after  the  ordisaiy 
vocations  of  the  school.  If  they  become  wearied,  then  the  previous 
teaching  becomes  shorn  to  a  great  extent  of  its  power  and  interest  over 
their  hearts.  The  extent  of  consecration  to  Christ's  service,  shown  in 
the  voluntary  labours  of  teachers  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  our  conntiy, 
is  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  reflections  to  a  Christian  heart;  and 
when  we  write  of  Sunday  school  officials,  we  only  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  all  this  mighty  moral  power  is  not  a  loose  and  disordered 
mass  of  Christian  soldiery  operating  vrithout  design  and  discipline,  but 
a  beaatifiil  spiritual  army,  officered  by  earnest  and  devoted  men,  whose 
praise  is  not  of  men  but  of  God. 


BY   KBV.    J.    B.    OWEN,   K.A.,   INCUMBENT   OP    ST.    JFDE's,    CHELSEA. 

(Concluded  frontpage  91.  j 

In  your  relations  to  God,  to  the  world,  and  to  each  other,  as  young 
Christians,  it  is  well  to  consider  four  propositions, — who  yon  are,  whai 
you  are,  where  you  are,  and  whither  you  are  going. 

Consider,  first,  who  you  are. 

You  are  the  future  hope  of  England.  From  your  ranks  will  arise 
our  successors  in  the  community.  We  shall  shortly  T>e  retiring  from 
the  stage  of  life,  and  hence  we  naturally  regard  you  with  something 
like  the  interest  attached  to  our  heirs.  To  you  the  country  looks  for 
its  inhabitants,  the  army  and  navy  for  their  recruits,  commerce  for  its 
traders,  philosophy  for  its  students,  the  arts  and  sciences  for  th^ 
professors,  the  legislature  for  its  senators  and  electors,  the  Church  for 
its  disciples,  and,  above  all,  Grod  for  **  a  seed  to  serve  Him."  The  best 
citizens  of  our  common  country  are  to  be  found  among  tlie  **  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God.*' 

2.  We  remind  you  of  what  you  are. 

You  are  the  creatures  of  a  holy  God,  but  fallen  from  your  high 
estate.  You  are  the  apostatised  children  of  one  who  himself  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  but  "begat  a  son  in  his  own  image,"  mftrred 
and  shattered,  as  it  was,  by  the  &11  from  its  divine  original.  You  are 
the  possessors  of  conscious  &ciilties,  instincts,  yearnings,  and  aspiia- 
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tions,  which  your  own  experience  has  long  ago  proved  that  nothing 
around  you  can  satisfy; — ^faculties  susceptible  of  nnlimited  improve- 
ment ;  instincts  that  Hhrink  from  satisfaction  with  visible  and  earthly 
thingSy  like  the  sensitive  plant,  which  yields  indeed  to  the  lightest 
touchy  and  bends  to  every  passing  breath,  but  as  constantly  relapses 
into  its  natural  shape.  So,  nothing  which  you  have  on  hand  supplies 
the  want  Idiat  is  aching  in  your  heart.  You  succumb  to  temptations, 
protest  against  them,  and  succumb  again.  Perhaps  you  compromise, 
concede,  and  trust  this  world,  and  then  retreat  from  its  treacherous 
contact,  like  Samson  from  his  Philistine  wife,  only  to  return  and  yield, 
and  '*  be  entangled  again  in  its  yoke  of  bondage."  The  greatest 
voluptuaries  have  always  been  the  greatest  railers  at  the  emptiaess 
of  pleasure. 

"  I  am  ti/red  and  sick  of  every thmg  vn  lifer  said  Byron,  the  laureate 
of  ungodly  sneers :  "  t\efre  is  no  joy  to  he  found  on  earth ;"  and  yet  he 
never  sought  it,  and  such  as  he  never  do  seek  it,  elsewhere.  No 
marvel  they  never  find  it.  The  Rosicrucian  experiment  is  repeated  in 
a  series  of  mortifying  and  bitter  failures,  till  the  crucible  breaks  on  the 
tombstone  of  its  infatuated  victim.  Yearnings  you  have,  whether  you 
distinctly  realize  them,  and  candidly  admit  them,  or  not,  which  prompt 
mysterious  sympathies  with  better  things  than  any  within  your  reach ; 
and  assumptions,  which,  when  directed  to  strivings  a^er  secular 
eminence,  constitute  ambition,  but  which,  aiming  after  moral  elevation 
and  spiritual  preferment,  assimilate  the  zeal  of  cherubim  and  angels, 
whose  eternal  day  without  night  is  spent,  though  still  unspendiug,  in 
doing  the  will  of  Him  who  is  in  heaven. 

3.  We  warn  you  as  to  where  you  are. 

You  are  in  a  world  whose  associations  are  most  unfavourable  for  the 
due  development  of  that  character  and  of  those  gifts  which  are  essen- 
tial to  your  occupying  a  right  relation  to  either  your  social  fiinctions 
on  earth  or  your  spiritual  responsibilities  to  heaven.  You  are  not  at 
home,  for  **  this  is  not  your  rest ;"  you  are  not  at  peace,  for  this  life 
is  a  conflict;  you  are  not  at  ease,  for  you  are  among  the  racers 
running  for  a  prize,  being  nothing  short  of  **  the  prize  of  your  high 
calling  of  God  m  Christ  Jesus."  One  who  ran  it  well,  through  the 
grace  that  was  in  him,  reminds  you  that  "  every  one  that  striveth  for 
the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things;"  that  he  striveth  lawfully,  and 
"  ke^8  under  his  body."  The  verb  va-w  Tria^oi  means  to  **  beat  down 
the  body,'*  as  a  boxer  in  the  Boman  arena  beat  down  his  opponent 
with  his  mailed  fist ;  or  as  the  poor  contrite  publican  smote  upon  his 
breast,  as  if  to  stnke  at  the  deceitful  heart  that  lodged  there ! 

In  Kke  manner  your  course  demands  a  daQy  self-denial,  and  bodily 
and  mental  exercise,  if  you  would  have  a  single  eye  to  the  crown. 
The  old  wrestlers  did  not  decline  ten  months  of  laborious  and  abste- 
mious training  to  make  their  bodies  supple  and  their  will  indomibable ; 
so  much  BO,  that  "  a  wrestler's  health  "  became  a  proverb. 

If  Plato  challenged  his  disciples — "  Shall  our  children  not  have 
energy  enough  to  deny  themselves  for  a  much  more  glorious  victory  ?  " 
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(**De  Leg."  vii.  840),  a  greater  man  than  Plato  nrged,  "Now  they  doit 
for  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  for  an  incorruptible;"  and  our  ardour, 
self-denial,  and  moral  training,  or,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  our  spiritual 
gymnastics,  should  exceed  theirs,  in  some  such  ratio  as  our  prize 
exceeds  theirs ;  and  thus,  "  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live." 

Trials  and  toils,  with  their  several  defeats  or  triumphs,  the  Christian 
life  allots  you ;  yet,  truly  considered,  your  life  is  a  blessing.  Mere 
physical  existence  is  a  boon.  The  breath  of  a  lizard,  or  the  life  of  a 
flower,  is  a  gift  of  Grod.  When  Solomon  "  praised  the  dead  which  are 
already  dead,  more  than  the  living  which  are  yet  alive,"  he  meant  not 
to  disparage  life  as  a  blessing,  but  to  describe  release  from  its  proba* 
tion  as  a  greater  blessing. 

Cicero  defined  wisdom  to  be  the  art  of  living — "  Sapientia  qtue  ars 
V'ivendi  est"  ("De  Pin."  1 — 13);  if  so,  life  is  ennobled  as  the  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  wisdom.  Life,  therefore^  is  a  blessing,  Doddridge 
wrote : — 

**  'Live  while  you  live,*  the  epicure  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 
'Live  while  you  live,*  the  sacred  preacher  cries. 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  view  let  both  united  be; 
I  live  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  Thee ! " 

I  close  this  paper  with  a  reflection  from  Job.  When  that  sorely- 
beset  patriarch  of  the  faith  exclaimed,  "  I  would  not  li/ve  ahvay,"  he 
m^ant  no  abstract  denunciation  of  life,  under  all  or  any  circumstances ; 
but  that  death,  its  termination,  was  no  more  to  be  reckoned  a  curse, 
than  birth  its  beginning,  or  than  growth  its  progress,  or  than  age  its 
decline ;  and  that  every  stage  of  human  development,  the  last  as  well 
as  the  first,  had  its  trials  and  perils,  and  yet  its  alleviations  and 
deliverances.  Life,  by  the  ordinance  of  its  divine  Giver,  is  just  what 
you  make  it, — a  scene  of  misery,  or  else  of  happiness — a  course  of 
evil,  or  else  of  good — a  means  of  usefulness,  or  else  of  damage  and 
destruction, — just  in  proportion  as  you  obey  or  violate  the  laws  of  its 
sovereign  Lord. 

There  is  no  middle  course  between  these  extremes.  The  moral  life 
has  no  more  condition  of  neutrality  than  physical  vitality.  It  admits 
of  no  parenthesis  of  coma.  As  truly  as  a  man  is  actually  alive,  or  else 
actually  dead,  and  as  truly  as  no  man  can  be  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other ;  so  true  is  it  that  every  man  is  either  a  benefactor  or  else  a 
male&ctor  in  his  day  and  generation — ^he  cannot  be  something  between 
the  two.  The  negative  character  which  vindicates  its  doing  no  good, 
on  the  plea  that  it  does  no  harm,  is  a  moral  hybrid  which  Christianity 
ignores  and  Grod  condemns.  Hence  the  need  of  decision,  or  there  will 
be  no  action,  no  progress,  no  "leaving  behind  the  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  and  going  on  unto  perfection."  "  How  long  halt 
ye  between  two  opinions  P  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve." 
And  may  the  Holy  Spirit  of  all  truth  and  wisdom   influence   your 
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hearts  and  minds,  to  make  choice  of  Him  '*  whose  seridce  is  perfect 
freedom/'  and  **  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal." 

There  was  no  tnrniag  point  in  the  life-course  of  Jesus ;  for  Ho 
had  never  turned  from  God^  but  to  all  his  disciples,  in  all  time,  his 
bidding  is  Still  the  same, — **  Turn  ye  to  the  stronghold,  ye  prisoners 
of  hope ;  even  to-day  do  I  declare  that  I  will  render  double  tmto 
thee." 
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In  the  formation  of  our  class  we  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  it  shall 
consist  only  of  those  who  have  given  evidence  of  having  received  the 
grace  of  Gfod  in  truth.  Church  membership  is  not  essential,  but  piety 
is.  Our  aim  is  to  lay  hold  of  young  persons  in  our  churches,  and  in  our 
senior  classes,  whom  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  engage  as  helpers  in 
our  Sunday  school  enterprise. 

Our  first  meeting  is  always  a  preliminary  one.  We  try  on  this  occa- 
sion to  have  with  us  two  or  three  gentlemen  on  the  Committee  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  who  give  suitable  addresses,  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  class,  the  objects  we  have  in  view,  and  pointing  out  very  clearly 
what  will  be  expected  from  all  who  join  it. 

Having  thus  fairly  started  we  commence  our  course,  each  person 
being  prepared  with  a  note-book  and  pencil,  with  which  they  take  down 
the  heads  of  each  subject  introduced. 

The  questions  which  meet  us  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  under- 
taking are : — "  What  is  the  nature  of  the  beiug  to  be  educated  ?— what 
its  constitution  P — ^what  its  own  inherent  powers  and  tendencies  P  How 
are  they  modified  or  affected  by  the  external  agencies  ?  "  These  queries 
are  fdlly  considered. 

We  then  show  that  elementary  education  has  two  great  ends :  1st, 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties-^^.  e.,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fibculties  of  the  perfect  man;  2nd,  to  communicate 
to  our  scholars  that  knowledge  which  is  most  likely  to  be  uiseful  to  them 
in  Hke  spheres  of  life  in  which  providence  has  placed  them,  and  fit 
them,  by  Grod's  grace,  for  the  higher  life  to  come. 

We  then  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  kinds  of  teaching  suited 
(according  to  the  mental  growth  and  development)  to  the  five  different 
periods  of  life,  graduating  from  infancy  to  manhood,  taking  a  survey  of 
those  leading  features  in  the  mental  and  physical  constitution  which  it 
is  important  to  us  as  educators  to  bear  in  mind,  and  on  which  all  agree 
as  to  their  being  deeply  seated  principles  of  our  nature ;  viewing  the 
subject  under  the  head  of  Desires  more  or  less  urgently  demanding 
gn^ification  and  Powers  oi*  capacities  by  which  we  are  able  to  perform 
the  various  actions  necessary  to  satisfy  those  desires. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  attention, 
showing  that  on  the  cultivation  of  this  habit,  as  Fellenberg  observer*, 
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depends  whether  children  shall  be  superficial  or  desultory  throngh 
life;  or  whether  they  shall  maintain  the  contrary  habits  of  applica- 
tion with  honourable  perseverance.  We  divide  boys  into  six  classes, 
— the  feeble,  the  sluggish,  the  volatile,  the  timid,  the  quick,  and  the  boy 
of  genius ;  and  show  the  different  modes  by  which  the  foculty  of  atten- 
tion should  be  cultivated  in  each  case. 

As  a  most  effectual  way  of  securing  the  attention  of  children,  we 
notice  the  subject  of  picturing  out  scenes.  As  children  are  passionately 
fo^d  of  pictures,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  whether  addressed  to  their 
outward  or  their  inward  sense  of  vision,  and  as  the  passion  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  unconquerable  instincts  of  our  nature,  we  avail  our- 
selves of  its  aid  on  every  possible  occasion  by  drawing  first  the  mental 
picture,  and  then  the  lessons  which  it  teaches.  Examples  are  given, 
and  the  class  have  to  picture  out  on  paper  some  of  the  scenes  and  events 
recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  next  paper  is  the  way  to  treat  Bible  emblems,  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  the  "  As  "  or  natural  emblem  being  clearly  defined  or  pictured  out 
before  the  "  So  "  or  practical  lesson  can  become  apparent  to  the  mind  of 
a  child.  The  difference  between  Bible  reading,  teaching,  and  training, 
is  here  shown ;  also  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  ellipse. 

We  now  come  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  order  in  Sunday  schools, 
and  show  that  it  is  easily  obtained,  concluding  by  endeavouring  to  show 
that  any  teacher  who  fails  to  maintain  order  in  a  class  is  a  standing 
monument  to  his  or  her  inefiiciency  and  incapacity  for  the  work. 

Our  next  object  is  to  show  the  advantage  of  the  interrogative  mode 
of  instruction,  both  with  regard  to  the  teacher  and  taught.  The  art  of 
questioning,  occupying  considerable  attention,  is  next  considered.  The 
prevaiHng  faults  in  questioning  are  pointed  out,  examples  of  good  and 
bad  questions  supplied,  rules  given,  and  exercises  engaged  in. 

The  systems  of  Bell,  Lancaster,  and  Stow,  pass  under  review,  what 
are  considered  their  excellences  and  defects  pointed  out,  and  we  then 
pass  to  the  more  practical  part  of  our  work. 

Two  or  three  lessons  are  now  given  to  a  class  of  boys  by  the  teacher, 
after  which  the  members  of  the  class  themselves  have  to  perform  this 
duty  in  rotation.  The  subjects  of  the  lesson  are  given  a  month  in  ad- 
vance. When  given  they  are  subject  to  the  criticisms  of  all  present, 
who,  being  prepared  with  note-books,  &c.,  are  expected  to  note  down 
what  they  consider  defects  and  excellences  of  the  lesson,  defects  which 
would  become  excellences  if  treated  differently ;  questions  awkwardly 
put,  such  as  encourage  guessing  rather  than  elicit  thought ;  defects  in 
method,  and  especially  any  failing  to  bring  out  and  press  home  on  the 
heaart  and  conscience  any  lessons  which  may  logically  be  drawn  from 
the  subject. 

We  impart  as  much  as  possible  a  social  character  to  our  meetings,  lake 
tea  together  where  practicable  three  or  four  times  during  the  time  we 
are  together,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance, 
though  our  criticisms  are  sometimes  rather  severe,  we  have  never  had 
such  a  thing  as  any  bad  feeling  shown  in  any  case. 
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We  went  accordingly.  The  room  in  which  we  found  ourselves  vras 
separated  from  Mr.  Heath's  house  by  a  pretty  large  garden,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  used  in  former  times  for  some  industrial  purpose.  It 
was  a  large  apartment  facing  a  back  street,  chiefly  inhabited  by  working 
people.  It  had  also  an  entrance  from  the  garden.  There  were  fifty 
children  in  it,  seated  on  forms,  and  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
classes  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  passage  or  aisle,  which 
divided  the  room.  On  one  side  were  children  under  eight,  and  on  the 
other  children  above  that  age.  A  few  children  looked  as  old  as 
fourteen.  At  the  end  of  the  room  was  a  platform,  on  which  was  a  desk 
placed,  and  behind  it  Mr.  Heath  stood.  His  daughter,  a  young  lady 
of  eighteen,  took  her  place  by  the  side  of  the  platform  near  to  the  little 
ones,  while  the  space  on  the  other  side  of  the  platform  was  occupied  by 
ourselves,  so  that  we  were  near  the  elder  children. 

Mr.  Heath  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  very  short  prayer,  and 
then  a  hymn  was  sung. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  let  us  hear  whether  you  have  kept  hold  of  what 
you  learnt  last  Sunday.     Tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  it  was." 

"  The  Ten  Commandments,"  several  voices  immediately  answered. 

"The  first  half  hour  we  devote  to  learning  by  heart,"  Mr.  Heath 
said,  turning  to  me.  **  "We  have  spent  four  Sundays  in  learning  the  Ten 
Commandments.  I  wrote  them  down  in  this  little  book.  Here  you 
see  the  order  in  which  we  recite  them." 

I  saw  the  Ten  Commandments  divided  into  small  sentences,  in  this, 
way :— - 

"  I  am  the  Lord  thj  God, 
Which  have  brought  thee 
Out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
Out  of  the  hous3  of  bondage." 

The  first  commandment— 
"  Thou  shalt  have 
No  other  gods 
Before  Me." 

The  second  oommandmcn'— 
«  Thou  sbalt  not  make 
ITnto  thee 
Any  graven  image,"  &c. 

On  another  page  I  found  the  Lord's  Prayer  broken  up  into  short 
sentences  in  the  same  way ;  and  on  another  what  is  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  I  also  saw  that  Mr.  Heath  had  begun  to  write  down  the  103  rd 
Psalm  in  the  same  manner. 

On  a  given  sign  from  Mr.  Heath  all  the  children  rose.  He  then 
said  the  first  line,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Gk)d,"  to  give  the  measure, 
which  at  the  same  time  he  beat  with  his  hand.  And  now  the  children 
started  off  in  the  same  track,  reciting  sentence  after   sentence,  «s\^ 
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allowing  a  moment's  pause  between  each.  The  pause  between  each 
commandment  wafi  longer,  being  marked  by  four  beats.  The  whole  law 
was  thus  said  by  all  the  children  without  the  slightest  confusion,  aad 
so  distinctly  was  it  articulated,  that  it  seemed  as  though  it  had  been 
Sittd  by  one  person  only.  They  evidently  liked  it  very  mudh.  Brery 
child  was  on  the  idert  to  keep  pace  with  the  whole  company.  On  the 
side  of  the  little  ones  there  was,  of  course,  now  and  then  a  littie  bit  d 
confusion,  which,  however,  was  soon  put  right  by  Miss  Heath,  who  set 
the  stray  ones  on  the  right  track  again  by  beating  the  measuiB  with 
both  her  hands,  and  reciting  the  sentence  to  them  with  a  loud  voioe. 
This  confusion,  Mr.  Heath  told  me,  was  owing  to  a  few  new-comers 
who  had  not  been  present  before. 

After  this  a  verse  was  sung,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  said  in  the 
same  way. 

"  We  always  repeat  what  we  have  learnt  on  former  occasions,"  Mr. 
Heath  said  to  me.  *'  Bepetition  is  the  thing,  sir.  All  instruction  is 
fruitless  unless  there  is  constant  repetition." 

"And  what  have  the  children  learnt  by  heart  in  this  wayP"  I 
asked. 

"  During  the  three  months  I  have  kept  this  school  they  have  learnt 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Apostles*  Creed 
We  are  now  going  to  learn  a  few  portions  of  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount." 

Mr.  Heath  then  repeated  the  first  sentence :  "  Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit."  He  said  it  three  times  successively,  articulating  very  dis- 
tinctly, and  beating  the  time  to  every  word  that  required  an  aocent 
It  was  repeated  by  the  children,  first  with  a  little  confiision,  but  s^  the 
third  repetition  they  had  got  it  quite  correctly.  Then  the  next  sentence 
was  proceeded  with :  "  For  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  When 
they  knew  this  also,  the  two  sentences  were  taken  together.  The  fol- 
lowing verse  was  then  added :  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn ;  for  they 
shall  be  comforted."  This  was  enough  for  the  day.  Having  looked  si 
the  clock  on  the  wall,  I  found  that  it  took  the  children  less  than  ten 
•minutes  to  learn  these  two  verses  by  heart. 

"  Do  you  give  them  any  texts  or  hymns  to  be  learnt  at  home  P  "  I 
asked. 

"  No ;  I  have  never  done  that,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  have  found  that 
many  of  them  learn  the  texts  so  incorrectly  as  to  make  nonsense  of 
them.  But  even  when  they  do  learn  them  correctly,  they  gabble  them 
so  rapidly  and  monotonously,  that  one  can  scarcely  make  out  what 
language  they  are  talking  in.  This  has  led  me  to  take  the  matter  into 
my  own  hand,  and  to  make  them  learn  their  texts  and  hymns  under  my 
own  superintendence." 

I  could  not  help  acknowledging  the  correctness  of  these  remarks. 
And  what  struck  me  especially  was  the  reverential  tone  in  which  Mr. 
Heath  taught  the  children  to  say  these  portions  of  Scripture. 

A  verse  of  a  hymn  having  been  sung,  Mr.  Heath  allowed  a  pause  of 
between  five  and  ten  minutes,  during  which  the  children  were  alloifed 
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to  talk  with  one  another ;  Miss  Heath  taking  care  that  order  was  not 
altogether  lost. 

"  They  ought  to  have  a  moment  to  let  off  their  superfluous  steam," 
Mr.  Heath  said  to  me  with  a  smile.  '*  There  is  nothing  I  ha^e  more 
than  taUdng  and  playing  whfle  instruction  is  being  given.  This  is  the 
reason  why  I  never  engage  myself  with  only  a  single  child,  leaving 
the  rest  unoccupied.     All  my  teaching  is  given  to  the  whole  school." 

The  pause  over,  Mr.  Heath  took  along  stick  and  placed  himself  beside 
a  large  map  of  the  world  after  Mercator's  projection.  Moved  as  it  were 
by  an  electric  shock,  the  chadren  at  once  stopped  their  humming. 
Prom  the  readiness  with  which  they  evidently  made  themselves  "all 
ear,"  and  the  expression  of  pleasure  upon  their  iaces,  it  was  clear  that 
something  was  coming  which  they  all  liked. 

"  We  are  now  going  to  have  a  bit  of  Biblical  Geography,"  Mr.  Heath 
said  to  me.  "  If  we  don't  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  places  where  the 
events  have  happened,  neither  can  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  events 
themselves.  Correct  geography,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  is  in  my 
opinion,  an  essential  part  of  sound  theology." 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  the  children,  "  to  what  famous  place  are  we  going 
to  travel  to-day  ?  " 

"To  Jerusalem,"  was  the  unanimous  reply. 

"  Yery  well.     Then  where  are  we  to  start  from  ?" 

"  From  London." 

**  Of  course,  that  is  the  nearest  port,  and  the  best  place  for  us  to  get 
a  steamer." 

We  were  now  all  put  on  board  a  steamer,  and  made  to  sail  down  the 
Thames,  Mr.  Heath  tracing  out  the  course  with  his  stick.  But  no 
89oner  had  we  got  into  the  Channel  than  a  tremendous  storm  arose; 
A  large  picture  held  up  by  Miss  Heath  showed  the  fearful  danger  in 
which  our  vessel  was.  Happily  we  escaped  by  putting  in  at  Brest,  of 
which  another  picture  gave  us  some  slight  idea.  We  took  a  walk 
through  the  place,  and  were  told  to  what  country  it  belonged,  and  whiat 
the  name  of  its  present  sovereign  was.  We  thereupon  pursued  our 
voyage,  but  unfortunately  something  went  wrong  with  the  engine, 
which  compelled  us  to  sail  to  Lisbon.  Here  Miss  Heath,  by  one  of  her 
pictures,  gave  us  a  sight  of  the  town,  and  how  it  looked  after  the  fear- 
ful earthquake,  and  how  the  Portuguese  country  people  were  dressed. 
And  so  we  got  to  Gibraltar,  and  to  Malta,  where  Paul  landed  after  his 
shipwreck ;  and  to  Alexandria ;  and  having  taken  a  bath  in  the  Nile , 
and  climbed  the  pyramids,  we  took  camels  and  mules,  and  travelled 
through  the  desert,  on  the  track  of  the  children  of  Israiel,  into  Jerusalem. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  children,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest, 
listened  with  breathless  attention  to  this  narrative  of  their  imaginary 
voyage;  nor  could  it  be  doubtftil  as  to  whether  they  had  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  direction  in  which  the  Holy  Land  was  situated,  and  of  the 
countries  that  surrounded  it. 

Mr.  Heath  now  allowed  the  children  another  pause,  after  which  he 
doeed  Irf  telling  them  a  story  from  the  Bible.     Here  the  father  and 
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daughter  divided  the  labour.  Mr.  Heath  told  the  elder  children  the 
story  of  our'.  Lord's  feeding  the  five  thousand  with  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes,  while  Miss  Heath  told  her  class  the  story  of  Abraham's  journey 
to  sacrifice  his  sou  Isaac.  Both  spoke  in  such  a  low  voice  that  they 
did  not  interfere  with  each  other,  and  yet  so  distinctly  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  those  whom  they  addressed.  I  soon  discovered  the  reason  of 
this  division.  Miss  Heath  spoke  to  the  little  ones  in  quite  a  child-like 
style,  whereas  her  father  interspersed  his  narrative  with  various  ques- 
tions and  remarks,  which  were  more  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  elder 
children. 

"  I  wish  we  had  a  teacher  like  Mr.  Heath,"  I  said  as  we  returned 
home ;  "  om^  room  would  very  soon  be  turned  to  use." 

*'  Let  us  be  on  the  look-out,"  my  wife  answered ;  **  I  believe  there 
must  be  some  one  amongst  our  people  who  would  be  able  to  do  the 
same,  if  he  only  saw  how  Mr.  Heath  does." 

A  few  weeks  after  I  found  myself  one  evening  in  the  company  of  a 
few  friends.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  juvenile  population  of 
the  place  became  the  topic  of  the  conversation.  There  were  general 
complaints  that  the  Sunday  was  iU- spent  by  the  greater  portion  of 
them.  I  gave  a  description  of  what  I  had  witnessed  at  Mr.  Heath's 
school,  and  the  wish  was  expressed  by  all  who  were  present,  that  more 
such  institutions  should  be  established.  I  said  that  I  should  be  too 
happy  to  give  my  large  room  for  the  purpose,  but  that  I  had  in  vain 
been  looking  out  for  a  fit  teacher. 

The  next  evening  Mr.  Gough,  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  one  of  the 
friends  above  mentioned,  called  at  my  house.  I  knew  Mr.  Gough 
slightly.  We  occasionally  passed  each  other,  as  he  lived  close  by.  I 
always  liked  his  look.  He  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  I  knew  that 
his  intellect  was  in  keeping  with  his  outward  appearance.  He  some- 
times gave  lectures  to  the  Young  Men's  Association  on  historical  sub- 
jects, and  on  missions,  which,  as  I  had  heard,  were  much  liked.  His 
master  had  told  him  what  I  had  said  about  Mr.  Heath  and  my  large 
room.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Mr.  Heath's  school,  and  asked  me 
to  give  him  an  introduction.  The  consequence  of  this  conversation 
was  that  Mr.  Gough  visited  Mr.  Heath's  school  on  the  following 
Sunday,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  several  successive  Sundays. 

"  I  think  I  know  a  Httle  about  it  now,"  he  said  to  me  one  day ;  "  and 
if  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  you,  sir,  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would 
allow  me  to  make  the  experiment  in  your  room." 

No  request  could  have  been  more  welcome  to  me.  A  platform,  desk, 
and  forms  were  soon  ready.  My  wife  gave  five  pounds  for  maps  and 
pictures.  Miss  Berkeley,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Gough' s  wife,  who  had  also 
attended  Mr.  Heath's  school,  was  to  be  his  assistant. 

Mr.  Gough  proved  a  perfect  disciple  of  Mr.  Heath.  It  was  not  long 
before  there  were  more  children  than  the  room  was  capable  of  accom- 
modating. They  numbered  between  sixty  and  seventy.  And  with 
what  dehght  they  made  their  appearance !  It  was  a  great  pity,  but  we 
were  compelled  to  refuse  nearly  as  many  as  had  been  admitted.  We 
commenced  at  half-past  two,  and  closed  at  four.     But  the  children  were 
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always  sony  when  the  time  was  up,  and  often  besought  Mr.  Grough  for 
an  additional  half-hour. 

And  nobody  was  more  pleased  with  our  school  than  Mr.  Heath.  Mr. 
Gough's  success  impelled  him  to  try  to  get  young  men  whom  he  might 
train  as  Sunday-school  teachers.  He  soon  got  one  who  proved  excel- 
lently fit  for  the  work.  This  enabled  him  one  Sunday  to  visit  our 
school,  while  his  own  was  kept  by  his  assistant. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  come,"  said  Mr.  Gough ;  "  you  can  help 
me  beautifully.  We  are  going  to  build  the  temple  of  Solomon  to-day." 
Indeed  there  were  all  the  parts  of  the  temple,  some  cut  out  in  paste- 
board and  some  in  wood ;  two  hundred  pieces,  large  and  small,  some 
pasted  with  gilt  paper,  and  some  painted  so  as  to  resemble  stones  ;  and 
there  were  the  altars,  and  the  molten  sea,  and  the  seven  candlesticks, 
and  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  in  short,  everything  that  was  necessary 
to  represent  the  complete  building.  And  every  piece  was  numbered  so 
as  to  indicate  its  exact  place,  according  to  a  plan  drawn  by  Mr.  Gough, 
and  suspended  on  the  wall. 

It  took  ftdly  two  hours  before  the  whole  of  the  structure  was  put  up. 
Of  course,  on  this  occasion  the  repetition  of  the  texts  and  hymns  was 
suspended.  The  children  were  permitted  to  indulge  the  luxury  of 
seeing  the  building  rise  inch  by  inch,  and  assume  more  and  more  the 
form  of  a  magnificent  temple,  tUl  at  length  it  stood  before  their  amazed 
eyes  in  all  its  splendour.  Each  time,  however,  when  a  certain  portion 
of  it  was  completed,  Mr.  Gough  told  them  what  it  was,  and  the  purpose 
it  was  meant  to  serve. 

This  "  temple-building  *'  pleased  the  children  so  much  that  it  became 
a  means  of  rewarding  their  assiduity  and  attention.  At  the  close  of 
the  half-year,  when  it  was  shown  that  they  knew  their  lessons  well,  a 
Sunday  was  appointed  on  which  the  temple  should  be  built. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Heath  very  soon  had  a  temple  also,  after  the  model 
of  Mr.  Gough' s.  Mr.  Gough  spent  many  evenings  at  his  house,  helping 
him  to  make  it ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  model  was  made  of  the 
tabernacle  of  Moses  in  the  same  way.  We  were  all  invited  to  the  first 
exhibition,  Mr.  Heath's  assistant  taking  Mr.  Gough' s  place  for  the  day. 
It  was  a  treat  to  witness  the  delight  of  the  children ;  and  while  Messrs. 
Heath  and  Grough  built  the  tabernacle  and  addressed  the  children,  the 
ladies  served  tea  and  buns. 

Thus  a  kind  of  pleasing,  and  I  should  almost  say,  holy  emulation 
arose  between  the  schools,  the  one  rejoicing  when  the  other  had  con- 
trived something  new  that  could  contribute  towards  the  happiness  of 
both.  Mr.  Reddington,  one  of  Mr.  Heath's  assistants,  is  now  about  to 
start  a  third  school,  some  Mends  having  given  the  building. 

I  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when  we  shall  see  every  district  pro- 
vided with  such  a  school.  The  effect  of  our  two  schools  is  already 
noticeable.  Children  who  used  to  be  seen  rambling  and  playing  in  the 
street  on  Sundays  are  not  seen  there  any  more,  and  during  morning 
-and  evening  service  our  gallery  shows  many  happy  little  faces,  which 
formerly  were  never  seen  in  any  church  or  chapel. 

Stephen  AxuaoKa.. 
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PAETING. 

LINER  WRITTEN  AND  READ  BY  W.  H.  OROSER,  ESQ.,  AT  A  VALEDICTOKT  8ER71CB 
HELD  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION,  LONDON,  ON  THR 
28th  FEBRUARY,  WHEN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  UNION,  WITH  THKffi 
WIVES,  TOOK  LEAVE  OF  COLONEL  AND  MRS.  GRIFFIN  ON  THEIR  DBPARTUBE 
FOR  AMERICA. 

Full  many  a  seed  by  Autamn  sown 
In  earth's  dark  bosom  dies  unknown. 

Which  other  germs  may  cherish  ; 
Or  if  to  life  and  light  it  springs 
When  Summer  spreads  her  balmy  wings. 

It  only  blooms  to  perish. 

The  snowy  diadem  that  rests 

Upon  the  green  earth's  mountain  crests. 

When  icy  gales  have  swept  her, — 
How  swift,  beneath  the  kindling  ray. 
Its  glittering  jewels  pass  away. 

When  Spring  reclaims  her  sceptre  ! 

See  yonder  arch,  whose  sevenfold  dyes 
Still  o'er  a  sin- stained  world  arise. 

Each  dark  distrust  to  banish  ; — 
As  fair  as  in  primeval  days ; 
As  fleeting  too,  for  while  we  gaze 

They  melt  in  air  and  vanish. 

Just  such  the  ties  that  mortals  know, — 
The  flower,  the  snowflake,  and  the  bow 

Bear  each  a  warning  token  : 
The  rainbow  web  of  youthful  love. 
Or  friendship's  bond  in  manhood  wove. 

Is  wove  but  to  be  broken. 

Yet,  parting  at  our  Saviour's  side. 
Though  pathless  wilds  our  course  divide. 

And  rolling  tides  dissever ; 
Our  hands  shall  clasp  on  yonder  shore. 
Where  ocean  billows  rage  no  more, 

And  friendship  blooms  for  ever  ! 


Instruction  Wasted. — If  teachers  could  be  convinced  that  every  lesson,  in 
which  a  child,  however  it  has  increased  its  knowledge,  has  increased  its  disWce  for 
knowledge,  is  a  lesson  worse  than  lost, -^ then  they  would  consider  not. only  how 
stLbjects  ought  to  be  treated,  but  pupils.  There  are  many  who  do  great  justice  to 
their  subjects,  while  they  do  great  injustice  to  their  pupils.  The  nature  of  the 
one  is  understood,  but  not  the  nature  of  the  other. 
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(Cleanings  far  mjy  (S^h»n. 

Fboofs  of  Christ's  Ebsukreotion. — Matt,  xxviii. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  1 — 11. 

No  fact  of  history  is  better  authenticated  than  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  (1) 
There  were  many  who  saw  the  Lord  afterwards.  See  **  Notes."  Many  of  these 
sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  (2)  Besides  these  witnesses,  there  were 
the  results  that  followed.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  &c.  (3)  Even  the  enemies 
of  Christ  believed  it,  or  they  would  not  have  tampered  with  the  soldiers.  (4)  It 
was  within  their  power  to  have  disproved  it  at  the  time  had  they  been  able. 
They  were  anxious  themselves,  and  took  the  needful  steps  to  prevent  imposture 
(Matt,  xxvii.  62 — QQ)t  and  hence  knew  there  was  no  imposition. 

The  risen  Saviour  now  fills  the  world  with  his  ever-increasing  influence, — the 
power  and  energy  of  an  ever  active,  living,  and  almighty  person.  How  many 
can  say,  *'  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  Other  historical  characters  have 
died,  and  passed  away.  Their  influence  at  its  zenith  at  their  death,  began  at  once 
to  subside.  Who  can  say,  **  I  know  that  Alexander  the  Great  lives  ? "  Ee  is 
risen,  and  lives  ;  they  are  dead,  and  await  their  resurrection.  *  *  The  power  of  Sis 
resurrection"  is  an  increasing  ^ote^er  among  the  forces  of  the  moral  world.  Why, 
save  that  "  He  is  risen  indeed,"  can  men  know  *'  the  power  of  His  resurrection  ? " 
The  rest  of  the  great  departed  have  not  this  *'power,^*  Of  other  illustrious  ones 
it  is  said  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  '*  their  works  do  follow  them.'*  Henee 
the  precept  (Bkicles.  x.  10),  "no  work,  &c.,  in  the'grave  whither ^Aowgoest."  Our 
works  end  at  the  grave.  Christ's  works  are  not  ended  yet.  Why  ?  "He  ia 
risen. "     "He  ever  liveth. " 

Teachings  of  Christ's  Restjrrkction. — 1  Thess.  iv.  13  to  v.  12. 

It  confirms  and  iiltistrates  the  j^osstbUity  of  our  own  Sesurrection.  Madame  de 
Gasparin  once  visited  the  crypt  of  a  church  at  Palermo.  Surrounded  on  all 
hands  by  the  dead  in  various  stages  of  dissolution,  she  was  naturally  appalled  by 
what  she  beheld.  Writing  afterwards  on  this  strange  spectacle,  she  said,  '*  With 
my  hand  half  plunged  in  those  ashes,  looking  at  what  they  lefb  on  my  fingers,  a 
despairing  doubt  flashed  blightingly  across  my  soul.  As  I  fled  in  haste  from  that 
fieital  crypt,  and  mounted  with  unsteady  step  the  stair  that  led  us  back  into  the 
nave,  just  where  the  day-light  began  to  appear,  I  suddenly  saw  four  letters  carved 
on  the  wall,  I.  N.  B.  I.  Then  a  voice  resounded  very  near  my  heart — *  Believest 
thou  that  J  am  Me  to  do  this  ? '  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews,  yea,  verily, 
Thou  wilt  do  it !  From  that  day  I  have  never  for  a  moment  doubted  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead." 

The  objector  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  ashes  of  Wycliffe's  corpse,  being 
cast  into  the  river,  carried  into  the  sea,  and  thence  dispersed  in  a  thousand 
directions,  can  ever  be  again  reunited.  There  is  no  real  difficulty.  Not  irrespec- 
tively of  natural  laws  did  these  changes  happen  to  the  Reformer's  body.  Cannot 
God,  who  ordained  those  laws,  reverse  their  action  ?  Bodies  dissolved  and  dis- 
persed may  be  recovered  and  restored  to  their  pristine  shape.  If  we  throw  a 
lump  of  solid  camphor  into  spirits  of  wine,  it  will  soon  be  dissolved ;  by  diluting 
the  spirits  of  wine  with  water,  not  only  may  the  camphor  be  precipitated,  but, 
with  the  loss  of  a  few  grains,  may  be  restored  to  its  origlD»i  BiViv^.    ^q^N.^^^^,  q1 
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silver  vase  dissolved  in  aquafortis.  Eemembering  the  infinite  power  of  Jehoyah, 
we  can  conceive  it  just  as  easy  for  Him  thus  to  restore^  as  originally  to  creaU.^ 
Anon, 

Hope,  "  Look  up  ! "  thundered  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  as  his  boy  grew  giddy 
while  gazing  from  the  topmast.  "  Look  up  ! "  The  boy  looked  up,  and  returned 
in  safety.  Children,  look  up,  and  you  will  succeed.  Never  look  down  and 
despair.  Leave  dangers  uncared.  for,  and  push  on.  If  you  falter,  you  lose.  Do 
right  and  trust  in  God. — Anoii. 

**  Hope  is  like  the  wing  of  an  angel,  soaring  up  to  heaven,  and  bearing  our 
prayers  to  the  throne  of  God." — Jeremy  laylor,  **  Where  there  is  no  hope, 
there  can  be  no  endeavour,  or  caution. " — Dr,  Johnson.  "  Hope,  being  the  high- 
est recognition  of  pure  intelligence,  is  the  earnest  of  its  immortality." — Sir  Ernest 
Maltravers, 

The  Excellence  of  the  Law. — Exod.  xxiii.  1 — 25. 

Laws  do  not  put  the  least  restraint 
Upon  our  freedom,  but  maintain  't ; 
Or,  if  it  does,  'tis  for  our  good. 
To  give  us  freer  latitude ; 
For  wholesome  laws  preserve  us  free. 
By  stinting  of  our  hberty, — Butler, 

**  There  is  the  same  love  in  the  law  that  there  is  in  the  Gospel,  and  between 
them  a  harmony  as  perfect  as  the  music  of  that  heaven  where  the  harps  are  gold, 
and  the  strings  are  touched  by  angels'  fingers.  The  hand,  indeed,  that  wrote 
these  commandments  is  the  same  that  was  nailed  to  the  cross  ;  and  amid  Sinai's 
loudest  thunders.  Faith  recognises,  though  it  speaks  in  other  tones,  the  voice 
which  prayed  for  mercy  on  murderers,  and  promised  paradise  to  a  dying  thief." 
— Guthrie. 

**  Reconciliation  to  God  is  like  entering  the  gate  of  a  beautiful  avenue,  which 
conducts  to  a  splendid  mansion.  But  that  avenue  is  long,  and  in  some  places  it 
skirts  the  edge  of  dangerous  clifis,  and,  therefore,  to  save  the  traveller  from  M- 
ing  over  where  he  would  be  dashed  to  pieces,  it  is  fenced  all  the  way  by  a  quick- 
set hedge.  That  hedge  is  the  commandments.  They  are  planted  there  that  we 
may  do  ourselves  no  harm.  But,  like  a  fence  of  the  fragrant  briar,  they  regale 
the  pilgrim  who  keeps  the  path,  and  they  only  hurt  him  when  he  tries  to  break 
through.  Temperance,  justice,  truthfulness  ;  purity  of  speech  and  behaviour ; 
obedience  to  parents ;  mutual  affection ;  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath ;  the 
reverent  worship  of  God ;  all  these  are  righteous  requirements,  and  in  keeping  of 
them  there  is  a  great  reward.  Happy  he  who  only  knows  the  precept  in  the  per- 
fume which  it  sheds,  and  who,  having  never  kicked  against  the  pricks,  has  never 
proved  the  sharpness  of  its  thorns." — Dr.  Hamilton. 

Christ  Reproves  Unbelief. — John  viii.  12 — 32. 

"  Unbelief  stops  the  current  of  God's  mercy  from  running  ;  it  shuts  up  God's 
bowels,  closeth  the  orifice  of  Christ's  wounds,  that  no  healing  virtue  will  come 
out.  *He  could  not  do  many  mighty  works  there  because  of  their  unbeUef 
(Matt.  xiii.  5QV— Watson, 

"How  deeply  rooted  must  unbelief  be  in  our  hearts,  when  we  are  surprised  to 
find  our  prayers  answered  !  Instead  of  feeling  sure  that  they  will  be  so,  if  they 
are  only  offered  up  iu  faith  and  accord  with  the  will  of  God." — Guesses  at  Truih. 
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**  As  a  weak  limb  grows  stronger  by  exercise,  so  will  your  faith  be  strengtbened 
by  the  very  effort  you  make  in  stretching  it  out  towards  things  unseen.  How 
was  it  with  him  who  had  the  withered  hand  ?  when  Jesus  said  to  him,  *' Stretch 
forth  thine  hand,"  did  he  reply,  "  I  have  no  power  to  do  so  ? "  Np  ;  he  made  a 
great  effort  to  thrust  it  forth ;  and  in  the  act  of  so  doing,  Jesus  gave  the  needed 
strength  (Matt.  xii.  10 — 13).  And  now  I  say  to  you,  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise. 
Stretch  out  the  poor,  weak  hand  of  faith  ;  and  the  more  you  do  so,  the  stronger 
will  it  become." — Oxendon. 

A  touching  illustration  of  infantine  faith  was  shown  by  a  poor  little  boy,  in  a 
hospital,  who  had  recently  had  a  serious  operation  performed,  and  was  to  have 
another  the  following  day.  He  asked  his  little  sister,  who  was  with  him,  if  Jesus 
could  see  in  the  dark  as  well  as  by  day.  She  replied  that  He  could.  "Then," 
said  the  child,  **  I  hope  He  will  take  me  before  morning.  I  shall  put  out  my 
hand,  and  then  when  Jesus  goes  through  to-night,  He  will  know  that  is  the  little 
boy  that  wants  to  be  taken  before  morning."  In  the  morning  he  was  found  cold 
and  dead,  with  his  little  hand  stretched  out. 

Gifts  for  the  Tabernacle. — Exod.  xxxv.  20  to  xxxvi.  7. 

Ornaments.  Ornament  is  only  valuable  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  what 
is  useful.  The  frost,  which  congeals  water,  adds  much  to  its  brilliancy,  but  de- 
stroys its  utility.  Children  may  admire  how  it  sparkles  in  the  sun,  but  men 
will  reflect  that  it  slakes  no  thirst,  it  revives  no  fainting  heart  (see  1  Pet. 
iii.  3,  4). 

The  Rev.  J.  "Wesley  once  being  about  to  make  a  collection,  observed  that  "The 
Lord  was  a  good  paymaster,**  which  so  wrought  on  the  feelings  of  a  boy  present, 
that  he  put  a  shilling  into  the  plate,  which  was  all  lie  had.  Some  little  time 
after,  not  finding  his  shilling  come  back  again,  he  told  his  mother  with  some 
degree  of  sorrow  about  the  circumstances,  who  cheered  him,  saying,  "Nevermind, 
the  Lord  is  a  good  paymaster. "  About  twenty  years  afterward  he  met  Mr  "Wesley, 
and  told  him  "at  such  a  time  you  said  so  and  so,  and  I  did  such  a  thing,"  then 
added,  "and  so  He  is  a  good  paymaster,  for  I  am  this  day  worth  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and,  I  tnist,  have  the  grace  of  God  in  my  heart.'* 

Going  away  from  a  missionary  meeting,  a  poor  servant  came  and  dropped  a 
sovereign  into  the  box.  The  deacon  standing  there  said,  "  I'm  sure  you  can't 
afford  to  give  that."  "Oh!  yes,  I  can."  "You  will  have  to  go  without 
clothes."  "Oh  no  ;  I  shan't."  "Do  take  it  back,"  he  said.  She  replied,  "  I 
must  give  it.'*  The  deacon  then  said,  "Take  it  home  to-night,  and  if  after 
thinking  of  it  during  the  night,  you  choose  to  give  it,  you  can  send  it."  The 
next  morning  I  sat  at  breakfast,  and  there  was  a  little  note  came,  and  it  con- 
tained two  sovereigns.  The  good  deacon  said  :  "You  won't  take  it  !  "  I  said: 
**  Of  course  I  shall,  for  if  I  send  it  back,  she  will  send  more  next  time." — Scott. 

The  best  thing  to  give  to  your  enemy  is  forgiveness ;  to  your  opponent,  toler- 
ance ;  to  your  child,  a  good  example ;  to  a  father,  deference ;  to  your  mother, 
conduct  that  will  make  her  proud  of  you  ;  to  yourself,  respect ;  to  God, — what  ? 
— your  heart  (Prov.  xxiii.  26). 

Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. — Luke  x,  25—42. 

A  neighbour.  A  friend  in  need— one  who  will  do  a  kindness  at  the  right 
moment     One  who  dwells  outside  our  house,  but  inside  ouxVeai^..    k\5X0L\TkftA.^- 
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bonr  is  not  one  wlio  does  half  a  dozen  great  fovonra  in  as  many  years ;  but  ilie 
doer  of  little  every-day  kindnesses. 

A  slaye  who  had  by  the  force  of  his  sterling  worth  risen  high  in  the  coafidence 
of  his  master,  saw  one  day,  trembling  in  the  slave  market^  a  negro,  wfagae  giey 
head  and  bent  form  showed  him  to  be  in  the  last  weakness  of  old  age.  He  imr 
plored  his  master  to  purchase  him.  He  expressed  his  surprise,  bat  gar^e.bisoon* 
sent.  The  old  man  was  bought  and  conveyed  to  the  estate.  When  there,  hs 
who  had  pleaded  for  him  took  him  to  his  own  cabin — placed  him  on  his  own  bed 
— fed  bim  at  his  own  board — gave  him  water  firom  his  own  cnp  ;  when  he  shivered 
he  carried  him  into  the  sunshine  ;  when  he  drooped  in  the  heat,  bore  himsoftly 
to  the  shade.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  t  **  asked  a  witness.  "Is  he 
your  father?"  **No."  "  Is  he  your  brother  ?"  "No."  "Is  he,  then,  yonr 
friend  ? "  "  No  !  he  is  my  enemy.  Years  ago,  he  stole  me  from  my  native  village, 
and  sold  me  for  a  slave  ;  and  the  good  Lord  has  said,  '  If  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink,  for  in  so  doing,  thou  shalt  heap  eoals  df 
fire  on  his  head.*  " — Stanford. 

"The  very  word  kindness  comes  from  the  cognate  word,  kinjied,  that  is,  one 
of  the  same  kin  or  race  ;  acknowledging  and  reminding  us  of  the  fiact  that  all 
men  are  brethren— all  of  the  same  blood — and  therefore  they  should  act  as 
brethren.    All  who  are  of  the  same  kindred  should  be  kind." — Bowes, 

A  good  man  once  visited  a  hospital  and  spoke  very  kindly  to  a  poor,  ignorant 
man  whom  he  found  there.  The  poor  man  burst  into  tears.  When  he  was  able 
to  speak,  the  visitor  asked  him,  *  *  What  is  it  that  has  so  touched  you  ?  I  hope 
that  I  have  not  said  anything  that  was  painful  to  you.  What  can  have  moved 
you  so  much  ? "  And  as  well  as  the  man  could  speak,  he  sobbed  out  these  words, 
"  Sir,  you  are  the  first  man  that  ever  spoke  a  kind  word  to  me  since  I  was  bora, 
and  I  can*t  stand  it" — Ckampneys, 

"  Compassion  is  the  sense  of  our  own  misfortunes  in  those  of  another  man.  It 
is  a  wise  foresight  of  the  disasters  that  may  befall  us,  which  induces  us  to  assist 
others  in  order  to  engage  them  to  return  it  on  like  occasions  ;  so  that  the  ser- 
vices we  do  the  unfortunate  are  in  reality  so  many  anticipated  kindnesses  to  our- 
selves." 

The  Tabernacle  Beabed. — Exod.  xl. 

Not  only  was  God  in  the  Tabernacle  ;  not  only  is  He  always  present  in  His 
house ;  but  He  is  at  all  times  present  in  every  place.  A  heathen  philosopher 
once  asked  a  Christian,  "Where  is  God  ?"  The  Christian  answered,  "Let  me 
first  ask  you,  where  is  He  not  ? " — ^A  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  into  a 
neighbour's  corn-field  to  steal  the  ears,  one  day  took  his  son  with  him,  a  boy  of 
eight  years  of  age.  The  father  told  him  to  hold  the  bag,  while  he  looked  if  any 
one  was  near  to  see  him.  After  standing  on  the  fence,  and  peeping  through  all 
the  com  rows,  he  returned  and  took  the  bag  from  the  child,  and  began  his  gnil^ 
work.  "  Father,*'  said  the  boy,  "  you  forgot  to  look  somewhere  else."  The  man 
dropt  the  bag  in  a  fright,  and  said,  "Which  way,  child  ?"  supposing  he  had  seen 
some  one.  "  You  forgot  to  look  up  to  the  sky,  to  see  if  God  was  noticing  you.** 
The  father  felt  this  reproof  of  the  child  so  much,  that  he  left  the  com,  returned 
home,  and  never  again  ventured  to  steal ;  remembering  the  truth  his  child  had 
taught  him,  that  the  eye  of  God  always  beholds  us. 

Christ  Teaches  how  to  Pbay.— -Luke  xL  1—13. 
J^rayer-^drawB  down  gifts  from  heaven.    It  fills  the  empty  soul    It  hringi 
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strength  to  the  weak,  trne  riches  to  the  poor,  grace  to  the  feeble.  It  'is  a  bank 
of  wealth,  a  mine  of  merciesy  a  store  of  blessings.  It  flies  where  the  eagle  never 
flew.  It  travels  farther,  and  moves  faster,  than  the  light.  Well  might  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scotland,  say,  *'  1  fear  John  Eno^^fr  prayers  more  than  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men." 

Prayer  is  the  bow,  the  promise  is  the  arrow ;  faith  is  the  hand  which  draws  the 
bow,  and  sends  the  arrow  with  the  heart's  message  to  heaven.  The  bow  without 
the  arrow  is  of  little  use^  and  the  arrow  without  the  bow  is  of  little  worth,  and 
both  without  the  strength  of  the  hand  to  no  purpose.  Neither  the  promise  with- 
out prayer,  nor  prayer  without  the  promise,  nor  both  without  faith,  avail  the 
Chiistian  anything. — Salter, 

A  poor  old  woman  once  had  her  love  to  prayer  tested  by  one  who  said  to  her, 
"  Well,  Betsy,  if  you  won't  pray  all  day  to-day,  I'll  give  you  half  a  80vereig(ki." 
She  replied  with  an  indignant  look,  but  with  an  eye  sparkling  with  delight, 
which  showed  the  peace  and  iiEuth  that  reigned  within,  '*  No,  sir,  not  for  all  the 
worlds  this  side  heaven ;  but  I'll  just  go  and  ask  the  Lord  to  help  you  to  believe 
on  Him,  and  then  you'll  love  prayer  as  much  as  I  do." — Philips. 

Who  could  teach  the  disciples,  or  us,  to  pray  so  effectually  as  Jesus  ?  for,  first, 
He  often  prayed  Himself,  and  said,  **I  Imow  that  Hum  hearest  me  always,^ 
Secondly,  He  knew  what  things  God  would  be  willing  to  grant  in  answer  to 
prayer,  *^I  aaidmy  FcUher  areone;**  and  thirdly.  He  perfectly  knew  the  need 
of  His  disciples.  **S^e  woe  made  in  cUl  points  like  unto  Sis  brethren,**  and  was 
**  touched  with  a  feeling  of  their  infirmity." 

Lord  Ashley,  before  he  charged  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  made  this  short 
prayer : — "  0  Lord  !  Thou  knowest  how  busy  I  must  be  this  day  ;  if  I  forget 
Thee,  do  not  Thou  forget  me." 


FULNESS  OF  CHRIST. 

I  HAYS  found  it  an  interesting  thing  to  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  noble  rolling  river, 
and  to  think  that  although  it  has  been  flowing  on  for  six  thousand  yeara^  water- 
ing the  fields,  and  slaking  the  thirst  of  a  hundred  generations,  it  shows  no  sign 
of  waste  or  want ;  and  when  I  have  watched  the  rise  of  the  sun,  jas  he  shot  above 
the  crest  of  the  mountain,  or  in  a  sky  draped  with  golden  curtains,  sprang  up 
from  his  ocean  bed,  I  have  wondered  to  think  that  he  has  melted  the  snows  of  so 
many  winters,  and  renewed  the  verdure  of  so  many  springs,  and  painted  the 
flowers  of  so  many  summers,  and  ripened  the  golden  harvest  of  so  many  autumns, 
and  yet  shines  as  brilliant  as  ever,  his  eye  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  strength 
abated,  nor  his  floods  of  light  less  ftill,  for  centuries  of  boundless  profusion.  Yet 
what  are  these  but  images  of  the  fulness  that  is  in  Christ  ?  Let  that  feed  your 
hopes,  and  cheer  your  hearts,  and  brighten  your  faith,  and  send  you  away  this 
day  happy  and  rejoicing.  For,  when  judgment  flames  have  licked  up  that  flow- 
ing stream,  and  ^e  light  of  that  glorious  sun  shall  be  quenched  in  darkness  or 
veiled  in  the  smoke  of  a  burning  world,  the  fulness  of  Christ  shall  flow  on  through- 
out eternity,  in  the  bliss  of  the  redeemed.  Blessed  Saviour,  Image  of  God, 
Divine  Bedeemer  !  in  Thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  at  Thy  right  hand  there 
are  pleasures  for  evermore.  What  Thou  hast  gone  to  heaven  to  prepare,  may  we 
be  called  up  at  death  to  enjoy  1— i>r.  GhUhrie. 
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S.  E.  Well,  now  for  our  long-talked 
of  confab  on  the  list  of  lessons  for  this 
year. 

T,  B.  T,  You  mean  next  year.  Why 
it  is  the  Ist  of  April  now. 

F.  S.  That  is  our  fault,  we  have  not 
all  been  able  to  meet  before. 

C,  E.  It  doesn*t  matter,  we  shall  not 
take  the  lessons  seriatim,  but  say  any- 
thing that  may  occur  to  us  on  the  list 
as  a  whole.  The  thoughts  they  sug- 
gest, modes  of  treatment,  and  so  on. 

R,  ff.  All  right,  I  think  we  shall 
have  a  pleasant  evening,  and  a  very 
profitable  conversation.  Our  aim  must 
be  to  treat  the  matter  in  a  general  and 
suggestive,  rather  than  in  an  exhaus- 
tive and  particular  manner.  Let  us 
try  to  stimulate  and  not  satisfy  each 
other. 

S.  E.  Quite  so.  Wo  must,  however, 
attempt  some  kind  of  analysis  or  classi- 
fication of  the  subjects,  for  I  am  anxious 
that  we  should  see  that  those  lessons 
are  capable  not  merely  of  fulfilling  the 
high  and  important  ends  for  which  as 
exercises  for  our  scholars  they  were 
designed,  but  that,  as  a  course  of  train- 
ing for  us  teachers,  they  may  prove  of 
incalculable  service,  and  rank  among 
our  most  cherished  means  of  grace. 

T.  B.  T.  A  little  classification  is  all 
very  well,  but  please  to  remember  that 
we  have  enough  of  the  minute  and  the 
analytical  in  the  notes  and  model  lesson 
sketches  in  the  magazines. 

C,  R.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  me 
is  that  the  list  of  lessons  for  this  year 
forms  part  of  a  three  years'  course,  to  be 
completed  in  1869. 


H,  H,  Then  it  is  a  sort  of  course 
within  a  course. 

C,  R,  Precisely,  and  it  will  be  well 
to  look  at  our  work  for  this  year  in 
relation  to  that  which  has  just  closed, 
and  also  as  having  an  important  bearing 
upon  that  which  will  succeed  it. 

F.  S,  Very  good  ;  but  why  not  apply 
the  same  thought  to  our  whole  CJhris- 
lian  course.  It  does  not  present  the 
aspect  of  a  work  completed,  but  of  a 
work  in  progress  ;  its  parts  and  features 
are  seen  not  as  arranged  after  their  de- 
velopment, but  as  arranging  themselves 
in  the  course  of  their  development ;  so 
that  the  idea  of  continuity  or  systematic 
progression  suggested  by  the  list  of 
lessons  before  us  applies  equally  well  to 
the  work  of  life. 

T.  B.  T.  If  you  will  allow  me  to 
finish  your  very  proper  observations,  I 
would  suggest  that  exactly  the  same 
thing  applies  to  the  Bible  taken  as  a 
whole,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  include 
within  itself  a  world  of  anticipation  and 
retrospection,  of  preparation  and  com- 
pletion. 

H.  H.  I  should  like  to  hear  your 
opinions  on  another  important  fact, 
viz. — that  there  are  two  courses  run- 
ning side  by  side,  a  morning  course  in 
the  Old,  and  an  afternoon  course  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  arrangement  furnishes  us  with  the 
key  to  the  profitable  prosecution  of  our 
studies,  for  we  shall  find  that  the  second 
is  the  complement  and  fulfilment  of  the 
first,  inasmuch  as  the  Christian  Church 
sprang  out  of  the  Jewish ;  and  when- 
ever opportunity  offers,  it  will  be  in- 
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to  connect  the  history  of  the 
Jier,  both  by  way  of  contrast 
nation. 

[  am  glad,  too,  of  this,  be- 
is  a  practical  protest  against 
ng  weakness  in  some  quarters 
aging  the  Old  Testament  as 
aeans  of  saving  the  New.  It 
irse,  perfectly  true  that  God 
n  to  ns  in  these  last  days  by 
ji  a  higher  and  very  different 
hat  in  which  he  spake  nnto 
•8  by  the  prophets  ;  bnt  that 
Testament  is  inferior  to  the 
rue  only  so  far,  and  in  that' 
rhich  it  is  recognised  by  both 
i  Testament  pointing  to  the 
reater  than  itself,  and  the  New 
Ing  on  the  gradual,  partial, 
•feet  character  of  the  revela- 
;  had  preceded  it. 
\  All  this  shows  me  very 
le  necessity  for  studying  dili- 
i  reverently  that  which  is  so 
an  introduction  to  the  other, 
t  is  John  Stoughton,  I  think, 
aid  somewhere  words  to  this 
Te  want  a  storehouse  of  illus- 
r  the  Christian  history,  and 
them  ready  to  hand  in  the 
nals;  we  want  again  a  con- 
>  the  Jewish  history  worthy 
iat  beginning,  and  we  find  it 
lestion  in  the  greatest  event 
;ory. 

Sxcuse  me,  but  you  are  wrong 
t  in  your  quotation,  which  is 
gh.  It  is  not  Stoughton,  but 
,nlcy,  whose  words  you  so 
ught  in.  The  whole  subject 
)  courses  and  their  mutual  re- 
►ne  well  worthy  the  attention 
two  of  our  absent  friends  who 
ing    of    becoming    half -day 

find,  in  looking  at  the  list, 
irst  six  months  will  be  occu- 


pied in  the  morning  with  the  life  of 
Moses,  whose  hutory  is  in  many  re- 
spects  the  most  important  and  the  most 
beautifal  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, constituting  as  it  does  the  be- 
ginning of  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
Church  or  nation.  We  have  noted  the 
characteristics  of  the  patriarchal  times 
culminating  in  the  character  of  Joseph 
as  the- exemplar  of  the  family  relation- 
ships and  domestic  virtues,  and  have 
now  to  prepare  for  a  wider  view  of 
events  and  men,  and  unless  I  am  much 
deceived,  we  shall  find  in  Moses  a  man 
equal  to  the  mighty  task  of  framing 
laws  and  ruling  a  nation,  which  the 
Israelites,  from  their  state  as  an  over- 
grown tribe,  were  destined  soon  to 
become. 

ff.  H.  We  shall  find  too  that  this 
life  of  Moses  is  capable  of  supplying 
muchinterestingmatter  for  our  scholars, 
full  as  it  is  of  prodigies,  repeatedly 
illustrating  the  truism,  "Man's  ex- 
tremity is  God's  opportunity  ; "  but  if 
we  are  to  make  these  Old  Testament 
lessons  profitable  and  interesting  to 
our  scholars,  depend  upon  it,  it  will 
only  be  by  making  them,  first  of  all, 
profitable  and  interesting  to  ourselves, 
and  that  can  only  be  done  by  diligent 
and  systematic  preparation. 

T.  B.  T.  Hear,  hear,  good  again ; 
and  I  think  youll  understand  me  when 
I  say  that  we  must  learn  to  look 
familiarly  at  these  grand  old  characters. 
They  are  intended  not  only  for  our 
admiration,  but  for  our  imitation,  and 
if  we  question  them  aright,  we  shall 
find  that  they  have  a  message  for  each 
of  us.  Let  us  take  them  down  off  their 
dnsty  x>edestals,  and  treat  them  rever- 
( ntly,  of  course,  as  God's  illustrations 
of  great  truths — as  divine  precepts  in 
human  practice. 

C.  K  By-the-bye,  I  see  many  op- 
portunities will  occra  m  ^^^  <iwa^^ 
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our  lessons  on  the  various  institutions 
of  Judaism,  the  giving  of  the  law,  the 
Passover,  the  Tahemacle,  &c.,  to  con- 
trast and  mutually  illustrate  the  two 
dispensations.  Take  for  instance  the 
giving  of  the  Law  in  contrast  with  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount — ^the  one  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  the  other  in  the  still 
small  voice  of  love.  In  the  one  case 
the  people  were  ordered  to  keep  at  a 
distance,  in  the  other  they  were  invited 
to  come  nigh.  How  characteristic,  too, 
of  the  wide  difference  between  the  two 
economies  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Law 
the  curses  are  expressed,  the  blessings 
only  implied ;  in  the  Gospel  the  blessings 
are  expressed,  the  curses  only  implied. 

H,  H,  The  Law  came  as  a  minister 
of  death  to  deter  us  from  sin — the 
Gospel  is  a  dispensation  of  life  to  draw 
us  to  Christ. 

S,  £.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  we 
are  careful  to  institute  truthful  analo- 
gies, we  shall,  through  most  of  these 
lessons,  be  able  to  do  double  work, 
because  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  illustrating  two  passages  of  Scripture 
at  once,  and  of  showing  our  scholars 
what  many  of  them  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of,  the  xmity  of  design  and  har- 
mony of  purpose  which  pervade  the 
whole  Bible. 

F,  S,  We  might  prolong  this  con- 
versation on  the  Old  Testament  lessons 
for  a  week,  and  yet  be  a  long  way  off 
the  days  of  Solomon  in  all  his  glory, 
which  is,  I  see,  the  subject*  of  the  last 
lesson,  and  I  propose  that  we  pass  on 
to  the  afternoon  course,  not  only  be- 
cause it  has  greater  attractions  to  me 
than  the  morning  course,  but  because, 
as  some  remarks  may  apply  to  both,  it 
will  be  economising  time. 

T.  B.  T,  I  have  been  thinking  over 
your  remarks  about  the  continaiiy  and 
progressiveness  of  our  life  work,  which 
I  supplemented  just  now  by  suggesting 


that  it  applied  to  the  Bible,  thoogh 
really  it  did  not  at  the  time  occur  to 
me  that  it  is  equally  characteristic  of 
the  New  as  of  the  Old  Testamoit,  for 
we  find  the  same  principle  of  progres- 
siveness and  orderly  development  of 
doctrine  rune  through  the  sacred  vdmne 
from  beginning  to  end.  Did  you  ever 
compare  the  first  words  of  tiie  Bible 
with  the  last?  <*In  the  beginnin(| 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,' 
and  ''Even  so,  oome  Lord  Jesus.** 
How  much  lies  between  those  two ;  the 
one  the  first  rudiment  of  revelation  ad- 
dressed to  the  earliest  and  simplest 
consciousness  of  man,  that  which  comes 
to  him  through  his  senses,  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  material  world  which 
lies  in  its  grandeur  around  him ;  the 
other  the  last  cry  from  within ;  the  cry 
of  the  heart  of  man,  such  as  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  has  taught  it  to  utter. 

8,  JS.  Very  true,  and  very  beautifol ; 
but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  oar 
list  of  lessons  for  1868. 

T.  B.  T,  Just  this,  and  mind  you,  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  but 
would  see  that  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
what  I  have  advanced,  it  follows  that 
the  true  theory  of  reading  the  Bible  i> 
to  adopt  a  course  of  lessons  like  oars^ 
and  study  them,  not  so  much  accorcting 
to  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  chapter  and 
verse,  which  will  often  lead  us  astray, 
but  seek  to  find  the  relation  wiiich  the 
teaching  bears  to  its  author,  to  the 
facts  on  which  it  is  founded,  to  the 
human  mind  to  which  it  ie  addressed, 
and  what  the  relation  which  its  com- 
ponent parts  bear  to  each  other. 

H,  H,  If  you  two  gentlemen  have 
done  with  that  point,  I  should  like  to 
ask  Frank — for  I  see  he  has  been  busy 
with  his  pencil — ^how  he  classifies  the 
afternoon  course  ? 

F,  S,  The  afternoon  courae  classifies 
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itself  thus,  of  tlie  forty-eiglit  gospel  les- 
sons, twenty-one  are  discourses  either 
delivered  in  public  to  the  disciples  and 
the  multitude,  or  privately,  in  the  form 
of  conversations  or  dialogues.  Fifteen 
afternoons  are  devoted  to  the  exposition 
of  parables,  nine  to  miracles,  and  three 
to  special  personal  interviews. 

C.  R.  Suppose  we  accept  this  division 
of  the  subjects,  and  exchange  a  word 
or  two  upon  each.  Our  Lord's  dis- 
courses, for  instance,  are  models  of 
teaching  for  us,  and  are  remarkable 
among  many  other  things  for  their 
simplicity  and  directness — the  natural- 
ness and  force  of  their  illustrations— for 
the  tact  with  which  He  at  once  arrested 
and  kept  the  attention  of  His  hearers. 
Many  of  them  we  owe  apparently  to 
accident — ^some  chance  question,  some 
captious  word  from  a  Pharisee,  some 
obtuseness  of  his  disciples,  some  un- 
timely question  from  a  bystander — 
all  these  in  turn  serve  Christ  for, a 
text. 

S.  E,  How  skilfully,   too,   did   our 
Saviour  improve  every  opportunity  for 
removing   unfriendly    prejudices    and 
sectarian  animosities.    When,  for  in- 
stance,   the    disciples  wished   to   call 
down  fire  from  heaven  on  one  occasion, 
because  of  the  inhospitable  behaviour 
of  a  certain  Samaritan  village,  Christ 
rebuked  them  first  by  sternly  remark- 
ing, **  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are 
of ; "  but  far  more  deeply  would  they 
feel  the  reproof  which  he  shortly  after- 
wards administered  under  the  cover  of  a 
parable,  when,  in  reply  to  the  question 
"Wlio  is  my  neighbour  ?  He  showed  them 
that    that    designation   was   deserved 
neither  by  one  of  their  priests,  nor  by 


a  Levite,  but  by  a  good  Samaritan — 
which  parable  will  be  our  lesson  on  the 
26th  instant. 

H.  H.  There  is  certainly  very  much 
that  is  suggestive  in  these  discourses, 
and  they  differ  from  all  others  in  this 
particular,  that  the  more  we  study 
them,  the  more  beauty  we  shall  dis- 
cover in  them,  and  this  should  teach 
us  the  folly  of  being  satisfied  with  a 
mere  superficial  knowledge  of  them, 
and  my  last  word  to  you  all  to-night  is 
this — for  I  see  it  is  eleven  o'clock,  and 
I  have  farthest  to  go — if  the  knowledge 
of  the  best  among  us  is  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  our  ignorance — if, 
alas  !  in  every  department  of  knowledge 
what  we  know  is  little  compared  with 
what  we  do  not  know — surely  it  be- 
hoves us,  and  is  the  least  we  can  do, 
since  God  has  given  us  a  revelation  of 
such  things  as  we  could  never  have  dis- 
covered— it  is  surely,  I  say,  incumbent 
upon  us  to  give  to  that  revelation  con- 
tinuous and  diligent  study,  for  our  own 
saJces  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  those  we 
have  undertaken  to  instruct.  Good 
night. 

T.  B.  T.  You  have  exactly  expressed 
my  sentiments,  but  let  us  clearly  un- 
derstand that  we  meet  again  to  con- 
tinue this  subject,  and  go  fully  into 
the  other  most  important  divisions, 
miracles,  and  parables.     How  say  you  ? 

F,  K  By  all  means,  and  soon.  In- 
deed, I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  meet  monthly,  and  am  quite  sure 
we  should  not  be  at  a  loss  for  subjects 
to  engage  us  profitably.     Adieu. 

G,  R.  I  shall  be  delighted— this  day 
month,  mind. 

S.K  Agreed, 


PROVERB  ON  ANGER. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  things  a  man  should  never  get  angry  at — what  he 
cannot  help  and  what  he  can. — Archbishop  Whately, 
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^oiutB  of  §o0k8. 


Sixteen   Illuminated    Scripture    Texts^ 
with  Sacred  Poetry,    Price  Sixpence. 
Forty-eight  Eight-page  Books  of  Re- 
ligious   Reading   for    the     Young. 
Edinburgh  :  Gall  &  Inglis. 
Prettily   designed,   interesting,   and 
instructive,  these  texts  and  books  are 
well  suited  for  distribution    amongst 
the    younger     members    of    Sabbath 
school  classes. 


Sheer  Off,  A  Tale  by  A.  L.  0.  K 
Edinburgh :  Gall  &  Inglis.  Pp.  2^6. 
Incidents  of  village  life,  pleasantly 
told  and  wisely  commented  on,  form 
the  staple  of  this  volume.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  amuse  and  to  instruct 

To  suit  a  wider  class  of  readers,  the 
work  is  published  in  another  form — as 
'  'a packet  of  stories*' — eight  threepeimy 
books,  in  an  ornamental  cover. 

The  difficulty  of  writing  a  story 
which  could  thus  be  cut  up  into  a 
number  of  smaller  distinct  tales  appears 
to  have  somewhat  hampered  the  au- 
thoress ;  her  readers,  however,  are  not 
likely  to  complain  of  the  twofold 
character  of  the  work. 


Ned  Turner;  or^  Wait  a  Minute.  Pp. 
112.  Agnes  Leith;  or,  the  Path  and 
the  Lamp,  Edinburgh :  Gall  &  Inglis. 
"  Ned  Turner  "  is  a  boy  who,  through 
a  deeply  rooted  habit  of  procrastina- 
tion, loses  a  prize  at  school  and  a 
pleasant  day's  amusement  at  home. 
He  is  at  length  cured  of  his  unfortu- 
nate proclivity,  though  not  till  after 
some  serious  disasters. 

The  story  of  *' Agnes  Leith"  inte- 
restingly details  the  sorrows  and  trials 
of  a  motherless  child,  with  her  ultimate 
happy  destiny.  Though  somewhat 
marvellous,  the  tale  is  not  without  its 
good  and  useful  lessons. 


The  English  Bible :  How  to  Mead  and 
Study   it,  with    aids    thereio.     By 
William  Carpenter,    Editor  of  tke 
Fifth  Edition  of  Calmefc's  DictioMry, 
&c.      London :  Heywood  and  Ge. 
Pp.  118.     Price  la.  6d. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  aeiieft  of  Biblictl 
Helps  for  English  Readers.  Tbe  author 
is  well  known  as  a  laborious  and  judi- 
cious writer ;  under  his  guidance  Bible 
readers,  who  are  acquainted  with  ths 
English  language  only,  may  greaHy 
enlarge  their  acquaintance  with  and 
interest   in  the  Word  of  God;    the 
spirit  of  many  and  voluminous  works 
on  criticism  and  interpretation  being 
admirably  rendered  in  this  little  woik. 
The  remaining  volumes  will  be  pub- 
lished on  the  first  of  each  month. 


Paul  QerhardC s  Spirittial  Songs,  Trans* 
lated  by  John  Kelly.  London: 
Strahan.  Pp.  zlvi.,  351. 
The  glorious  hynms  of  the  staunch  old 
German  Lutheran  have  had  wondroas 
influence  ;  of  them  it  might  truly  be 
said,  ''The  journeyman  mechanic  at 
his  work,  the  servant  maid  washing 
her  dishes,  the  ploughman  and  vine- 
dresser in  the  fields,  the  mother  by  her 
weeping  infant  in  the  cradle,  sing 
them."  A  certain  impressiveness,  a 
certain  sorrowfulness,  a  certain  farvoor 
were  peculiar  to  him  ;  he  was  a  guest 
on  earth,  and  everywhere  in  his  songs 
sunflowers  are  sown.  This  flower  ever 
turns  to  the  sun,  so  does  Gerhardt  to  a 
blessed  eternity.  Out  of  the  deep  ex- 
perience of  his  own  heart  the  poet 
speaks,  much  of  sorrow,  mingled  with 
faith  and  hope.  English  readers,  who 
admire  the  scattered  hymns  of  Ger- 
hardt which  have  found  a  place  in  our 
various  collections,  will  hail  tbia 
volume.  A  brief,  appreciative  bio?  , 
graphical  sketch  is  prefixed. 


Notices  of  Books. 


Bible  Class  TtacKinga.  Bj  the  aqthoi 
of  "The Old,  Old  Story."  Landon; 
W.  Macintosh.  Pp.  393. 
Thbbb  "teicluDga" — vrtttwi  for  a 
Bible-claas  of  adults — are  offered  u  a 
help  to  teaehen.  Very  maiij  usefol 
hints  maj  he  gathered  from  »  carefal 
penuat  of  leBSonB,  which,  thoiif;h 
somewhat  too  sermonic,  contain  a  gfeat 
deal  that  n  ao^estive  and  practical  for 
those  who  will  be  at  the  pain«  of  search- 
ing it  out. 


"  Bills  from  the  Fonutikiii  of  Lib," 

4c.     Pp.  268. 
Edged  TooU.     By  the  author  of  "Win 

andVear."     Fp.  259.     Edinburgh: 

'Vf.  Oliphant  and  Co. 
Db.  Nkwton  disoonrees  vary  wisely 
and  pleasantly  on  some  "le^iu"  of 
the  word  of  God.  Teachers  will  be 
benefited  by  the  perusal  of  tbisToIame, 
and  senior  Bcholara  will  welcome  the 
apt  and  kindly  teaching  of  one  who 
has  evidently  "sought  to  find  oat  ac- 
ceptable words." 

"Edged  Tools"  is  a  capital  story  of 
school  life,  fttllof  interest  andincident. 
Exception  may  he  taken  to  an  isolated 
passage  hero  and  there,  bnt  the  blem- 
ishes are  few  and  far  between. 

Mr.  Leslie's  Stories.     By  R   H.  Mon- 

crieff,  author  of  "Ondendale,"  tec 

Pp.  150. 
Tmtng  Calvin  in  Farts;  or.  The  Scholar 

uTuI  Ok  Cripple.     By  B«t.  W.   M. 

Blackhnm.   ,Pp.   216.     Edinbnrgh: 

W.  Oliphant  Mid  Co. 
Historical  tales  well  told,  illuatrating 
the  courage  and  earnestness  with  which 
the  men  of  old  adhered  to  the  right 
and  the  trath.  The  latter  Tolqme  is 
Bomewhat  lacking  in  continuity  snd 


I  The  Sj/miolicai  JVuinitra  of  Seriptwe. 
By  Ber.  M.  White,  ILA.  Edin- 
burgh: T.  and  T.  Clark.     Pp.  2U. 

'  "THETimeof  the  End,"  "The  Time 
and  Times  and  Half  «  Time,"  "The 
Number  Three  and  a  Half,"  "The 
Number  of  the  Beast,"  "The  Number 
Ten,"  and  "The  Millennium,"  with 
other  cogntte  topics,  ou  which  sa  much 
has  been  written  niselyand  ingeniously 
—so  much  presuniptuoualy  and  fool- 
ishly— are  discussed  in  this  volnma, 
Mr.  White  does  not  ofsume  to  be  wise 
abore  whtit  is  written ;  his  rererent, 
thoughtful,  careful  treatment  wiU  lead 
many  to  look  on  Ms  hypothesis  with 
favour,  eren  when  constrained  to  re- 
fuse, in  part,  his  conclusions.  The  ac- 
companying extra(;t  from  the  brief 
introduction  will  indicate  onr  anthor's 
tone  and  spirit : — 

"  Neither  Bengel,  with  his  ingenioas 
■yatem  of  inlerpreting  apocalyptic  nomben, 
nor  the  leteer  lights  that  bare  east  their 
BBTeral  rays  along  the  pathway  of  the 
futan,  hare  enabled  us  to  venture  on  the 
mcHt  dillant  conjecture  as  lo  when  this 
world  of  ouTi  will  have  an  end.  We  have 
rather  the  humiliating  task  of  seknow- 
ledg[ingthat  audi  study  as  we  have  given 
ta  t)te  subject,  has  not  led  ui  to  the  re- 
motest conception  aa  to  when  Napoleon 
will  die,  nor  by  what  process  the  followns 
of  Islam  will  be  driren  out  of  Turkey. 
No  doubt  tbe  revelation  of  these  secrets 
would  be  attended  with  tbe  utmost  inte- 
rest, but  we  question  whether  the  habit  of 
feeding  on  suchluiuries  may  not  have  led 
to  much  obloquy  bein^  thrown  on  the 
entire  volume  of  Trutbi  and  we  feet  it 
□eedfnl  to  give  inch  thoughts  as  we  have 
on  the  Symbolical  Numbers  of  Scripturt, 
prajing  so  to  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  of 
all  truth,  that  the  leaults  we  arrive  at 
may  bear  the  impress  of  sobriety  and 
reverence  for  the    sure  Word   of  Pro- 

Perhap.',  by  taking  a  CQTiyiTuA.'j\cn 
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of  the  whole  series  of  these  numbers, 
errors  may  be  corrected  that  are  almost 
incidental  to  the  attempt  at  decipher- 
ing them  when  viewed  in  their  isolation, 
one  from  another.— P.  10. 


Tlie  Sunday  Scholars*  Annual :  Third 
Series.     London :    Stock.      Pp.  146. 

Prose  and  poetry  interspersed  witli 
illustrations  make  up  a  very  pretty 
little  gift  book. 


©ufline  oi  ^iessan  for  a  ^nnxov  ^tbU  Class- 

Subject  :— THE  TEACHINGS  OF  CHRIST'S  RESURRECTION. 

1  Thess.  iv.  13  TO  V.  10. 


1.  The  blessedness  of  those  who  die 
in  Jesus  (v.  14). 

2.  The  duties  of  those  who  live  in 
Jesus  (iv.  13,  18 ;  v.  6—10). 

3.  The  glorious  inheritance  reserved 
for  both  (v.  16,  17). 

1.  A  child's  funeral;  common  sight; 
sad  for  dear  little  child  to  fall  ill — get 
weaker — die  ; — how  much  sadder  in 
heathen  lands ;  never  meet  again — 
"no  hope."  Thessalonians  to  whom 
this  letter  was  written  —  Christians  ; 
others  around  them  worship  idols 
— "no  hope."  What  does  St.  Paul 
tell  his  Christian  friends  (v.  13). 
Why  not?  Let  us  see.  What  did 
he  say  was  a  sad  thing?  Do  you 
remember  if  Jesus  ever  had  to  do  with 
a  child's  death  ?  (Daughter  of  Jairus.) 
Do  you  remember  what  He  said  when 
He  saw  the  little  girl  lying  still  and 

dead?       "The  maid  is  not  ?" 

(dead,  hut  sleepcth).  Why  did  He  say 
that?  Well,  now,  what  does  the 
apostle  say  about  sleeping  (v.  13, 14)  ? 
What  does  he  mean  by  "sleeping"  ? 
Why  does  he  call  death  "sleeping  "  ? 
Yes ;  read  his  words  (v.  14).  Then  how 
happy  and  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to 
sleep  in  Jesus.  Ought  not  to  say, 
*  *  Poor  Mary  is  dead.  * '  Those  who  sleep 
in  Jesus  are  not  to  be  pitied.  Spring 
bringing  back  the  flowers  whose  seeds 
have  lain  sleeping  in  the  gi'ound  during 
winter,  so  "them  also  which  sleep,"  &c. 

2.  "When  will  flowers  come?"  we 
often  ask  in  the  long  dreary  winter. 


When  the  first  primrose  appears, 
we  know  that  the  other  flowers  will 
come  ere  long,  that  may  remind  us 
of  a  beautiful  trath  (refer  to  1  Cor.  xv. 
20).     Therefore  we  who  have  such  a 

Saviour  ought  not  to  "sorrow  as " 

(v.  18).  And  if  we  see  our  friends  for- 
getting this,  what  should  we  do  (v.  18).  ? 

How  shall  we  know  when  Jesus  will 
come  (ver  2)  ?  What  words  of  Jesus  do 
you  think  St.  Paul  was  thinking  of 
(Matt.  xxiv.  42—44)  ?  How  does  "a 
thief  in  the  night"  come?  What 
would  the  owner  of  a  house  do  ?  How 
should  we  act  if  we  do  not  know  when 
Christ  will  come  ?  [Open  out  the  second 
figure — soldier  on  guard,  verses  6—8; 
and  if  time  permit,  show  a  third  pic- 
ture— the  watchful  servants,  Matt, 
xxiv.  45—47.  Illustrate  and  apply  the 
duty  of  waiting  for  Jesus ;  we  know 
not  how  or  when  He  will  send  for  us.] 

3.  To  meet  the  sleeping  ones  again. 
To  meet  God  our  Father  and  Jesus  onr 
Redeemer.  To  be  with  Him  for  ever. 
Consequence  of  seeing  Him  (1  John 
iii.  2).  Like  Him— how?  If  holy  then 
happy.  To  be  holy  is  to  be  happy  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  Illustrate — robes 
of  saints  seen  in  vision  by  St.  John. 

"  How  bright  those  glorious  spirits 
shine,"  &c. 

How  may  we  be  made  ready  ?  If  we 
begin  to-day — what  a  happy  Easter 
Sunday  ! — we  shall  remember  it  with 
joy  for  ever  ! 

w.  H.  G. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  21st  February,  thirty-two  libraries  (being  ten 
for  London  and  twenty-two  for  the  country)  amounting  to  £138  were  granted. 

A  grant  of  £2  lOs.  was  made  to  Christian  Street  Mission  School,  Commercial 
EoadEast 

Mr.  Andrew  H.  Beed  took  his  seat  as  representative  of  the  newly  formed  North 
East  London  Auxiliary. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
and  their  ladies  was  held  to  take  leave  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Griffin  on  their  return 
to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Burge  presided.  Mr.  Groser,  Mr.  Benham,  Mr. 
Hartley,  Mr.  Shrimpton,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser  gave  expression  to  the  cordial 
friendship  entertained  by  the  Committee  to  Colonel  Griffin  who,  during  his  residence 
in  this  country,  has  by  his  practical  Christianity  and  courteous  bearing,  endeared 
himself  to  many.  Mr.  Watson,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  bade  Colonel  Griffin 
farewell,  and  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  the  "Commentary  wholly  Biblical." 
Colonel  Griffin  in  reply  thankfully  accepted  the  present,  reciprocated  the  good 
feelings  of  the  Committee,  and  assured  them  that  they  would  remain  in  his  heart 
in  loving  remembrance 

MBTKOPOLITAN  AUXILIABIES. 

South. — School  admitted  into  Union, — Borough  Road  Congregational. 
East. — Schools  admitted,— Cranbrook  Street  Mission  (No.  3),  and  Brewhouse 
Lane.  Mr.  B.  6.  Clements  has  been  appointed  treasurer,  in  place  of  Mr.  Smither, 
resigned.     An  important  meeting  was  held  in  the  Schoolroom  adjoining  Com- 
mercial Street  Chapel,  on  February  14th,  convened  by  Rev.  Charles  Stovel,  for 
the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  class  for  Sunday  School  Teachers  and  Evangelists. 
Nearly  200  were  present.    After  tea  Mr.  Stovel  addressed  the  meeting,  stating 
the  basis  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  found  a  class  for  Teachers  and  Evangelists 
to  meet  every  Friday  evening  from  eight  till  half-past  nine,  for  study.     The  pro- 
posal was  well  received,  and  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  class,  in  which  the 
lessons  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  are  studied.    On  the  following  Friday  about 
^ty  joined  the  class,  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  success. 

NOKTH. — ^Mildmay  Park  Wesleyan  School  received  into  connection.  The 
annual  sermon  to  teachers  was  preached  in  St.  James's  Church,  Clerkenwell,  on 
\Ve<ine8day  evening,  February  12th,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Maguire,  M.A.,  the 
incnmbent^  when  the  church  was  well  filled  by  teachers  and  friends,  representa- 
tives of  all  denominations  of  Christians  comprising  the  Union  being  present. 
After  an  instructive  practical  sermon,  the  incumbent  administered  the  ordinance 
of  tlie  Lord's  Supper  to  several  hundred  teachers,  whose  hearts  had  been  warmed 
and  whose  zeal  had  been  stimulated  by  the  fervent  earnestness  and  sympathizing 
Counsel  of  the  preacher.  The  service  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  season  of 
t'efreshing. 

Bekmondset. — A  meeting  for  receiving  reports  from  schools  was  held  on  3rd 
February.     Reports  of  a  very  interesting  character  were  'pre&eii\.eOLttQixi>i>D2a\ft^^ 
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schools.  Messrs.  Fiddes  and  Godwin,  two  of  the  Secretaries,  liaving  resigned,  tlie 
duties  of  Financial  and  Statistical  Secretary  have  been  combined,  and  Mr.  Balpli 
Walker  has  been  appointed  to  the  office. 


MEETINGS  OF  SENIOR  8CH0LABS. 


In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  account 
of  two  meetings  held  on  4th  and  11th  Fe- 
bruary.   We  now  report  the  other  two : — 

On  Febmarj  18th  the  third  of  the  series 
took  place,  the  Lecture  Hall  being  filled 
to  overflowing.  Mr.  Hartley  presided, 
gave  a  welcome  to  those  assembled,  and 
said  the  subject  of  the  evening,  "  English 
History,"  was  one  that  had  been  much 
neglected. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mudie  gave  an  address  on  the 
uses  for  history,  described  a  good  historian, 
and  showed  that  more  historical  truth  is 
demanded  now  than  in  former  times.  But 
it  was  so  vast  a  theme  that  we  cazmot 
compass  it  all,  and  must  select  a  depart- 
ment. Mueh  ancient  history  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible.  We  should  study 
English  history,  because  we  were  English- 
men, and  because  we  should  in  that  study 
find  great  principles  and  noble  actions 
placed  before  us.  Mr.  Mudie  enlarged  in 
his  reconunendation  to  read  histwy,  and 
said  that  thirty  years  ago  he  as  a  Sunday 
school  teacher  gathered  together  a  few 
historical  and  other  works,  and  out  of  that 
nucleus  the  great  library  grew. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Cox  gave  many  interesting 
facts  from  English  history,  chiefly  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  specimens  of  what 
is  to  be  found  in  the  study,  and  mentioned 
books,  such  as  "  Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
land," Goldsmith,  Hume,  Mahon,  Knight, 
Macaulay,  as  worthy  of  perusal.  He  read 
extracts  from  Macaulay's  history,  one 
describing  a  country  gentleman  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  other  giving 
a  picture  of  London  by  night  at  the  same 


period.  Mr.  Cox  concluded  by  saying 
that  in  our  studies  we  must  avoid  the  evil 
and  choose  the  good,  and  in  aH  9m  rtfcd- 
ings  we  should  have  befofe  ua  \ 
God  is  teaching  by  historieal 

The  fourth  and  last  meeting  waa  hddoii 
February  26th,  the  Hall  being  «g«m  M. 
Mr.  Culverwell  presided.  Two  sdigioiii 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.^  W.  E. 
Watson,  senior  seoretaiy,  and  Mr..  F.  J, 
Hartley,  statistical  secretary,  of  tiie  Sui' 
day  School  Union. 

Mr.  Watson  urged  upon  tboae  premt 
the  importance  of  contdnimeBi,  aifaytstiia 
to  the  ciroumstaaces  in  whiek  they  may  be 
placed,  and  faith  in  Gk)d.  He  iUulnABd 
these  points  by  many  examplai  from  Seiip- 
ture,  English  history,  and  private 'lil^; 
and  he  pointed  ^out  the  duty  <^  beiag 
thankful  for  God's  mercies,  living  to  ffii 
glory,  serving  Him  with  the  whole  heart, 
and  endeavouring  to  be  a  blesamg  to  ^ose 
around  us.  Thus  we  would  be  hi^y  ia 
this  life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Mr.  Hartley  said  that  no  real  eogoy- 
ment,  no  true  wisdom,  oonld  be  obtained 
apart  from  religion;  and  showed  thai nfr 
gion  was  a  social  thing,  an  intelHgeat 
thing,  a  voluntary  thing,  and  an  abidiag 
thing.  Each  point  was  enlarged  on  aiBd 
illustrated,  and  an  earnest  ^peal  wai 
made  to  his  hearers  to  make  thia  zeiigifla 
theirs  without  delay. 

These  assemblies  have  been  so  aneoessM, 
and  have  be^i  evidently  so  weleome^  and  it 
is  hoped  useful,  that  the  Committee  eoa- 
template  repeating  them  next  antonm  oa 
a  more  extended  scale. 


COUNTRY  UNIONS. 


STALYBBIDGB. 

This  town,  in  common  with  all  others 
in  the  district,  suffered  severely  during  the 
time  of  the  cotton  famine.  Through  the 
conseguent  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the 


privations  which  befbU  the  inluabitaDi^ 
many  local  organiaationa  and  sorietiei 
languished,  and  among  them  we  regret  to 
number  the  once  flourishing  and  active 
Sunday  school   imion.     Kow   that  the 
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effeotS'Of  ihis.  calasnty  a;re  paseing  away, 
and  the  town  is  regaining  mudi  of  its 
former .  prosperity  we  indulge  the  hope 
thai  owt  friends  there  will  take  heart 
again^  and  restore  the  Stalybridge  union 
to  the  prominent  position  it  once  occupied 
with  so  much  adyaatage  and  renown. 

Mr»Shrimpton,  aaa  deputation  firom  the 
parent  society,  met  a  few  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
February  15  kh,  and  on  the  following  day, 
aeeompanied  by  the  mayor  of  the  borough, 
J.  £irk,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Whitwortii,  visited 
eight  or  nine  ci  the  schools.  These  visits 
aff^jrded  ample  evidence  of  the  benefits 
wUeh  would  accrue  from  the  appointment 
of  a  visitor  who,  representing  the  local 
eommittee,  and  r^>orting  to  it,  would 
manitain  a  constant  intercourse  with  the 
several  schools^  and  by  judicious  counsels 
minister  in  many  ways  to  thdr  increased 
effinen^.  "With  such  an  ag^icy  in  opera- 
tkniy  w«  should  not  expect  to  find  the 
teacher  of  an  infant  class  provided  with  no 
other  material  than  the  alphabet  pasted  on 
a  board,  or  classes  of  little  children  doomed 
to  the  drudgery  of  spelling  week  after  week 
the  same  sentence  off  a  well  thumbed,  dirty 
card. 

The  majority  of  the  soho<diooms  are 
wril  arranged,  convenient  structures,  the 
senior  classes  numerously  attended,  and 
the  general  organisation  of  the  schods 
very  satisfactory. 

On- Monday  evening  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Melbourne-street  sdbioolrooms  to  hear 
the  report  of  the  deputation,  and  to  take 
counsel  thereon.  Mr.  S.  Burrows  pre- 
sided. Mr.  Shrimpton  touched  upon  the 
varkms  features  in  the  schools  visited, 
wiioh  seemed  to  him  to  call  for  comment, 
and  offered  some  practical  suggestions.  The 
Mayor  and  Mr.  B.  P.  Whitworth  confirmed 
many  of  Mr.^  Shrimpton's  statements  from 
their  own  observations.  £ev.  ^-  Qwyther, 
Mesais.  Wor^,  £Mmes,  and  other  iHends, 
also  todc  part  in  the  discussion,  which 
waa  wry  well  sustained  to  a  late  hour. 

ThA  deputation  has  assisted  at  many 
meetings  more  numerously  attended,  but 
at  none  where  all  the  talk  was  so  practical. 


and  so  persistently  kept  to  the  special 
subject  under  consideration.  May  the 
deeds  emulate  the  words ! 

BBASIOBD. 

The  anniversary  meetings  of  this  union 
commenced  on  Sunday  afternoon,  16th 
February,  when  imited  services  were  held 
in  eleven  chapels,  at  which  children  from 
all  the  schools  in  union  were  gathered,  and 
addresses  were  delivered  to  them  by  vari- 
ous ministers  and  laymen.  These  services 
were  peculiarly  interesting  and  successful. 
The  hymns  and  tunes  were  the  same  at  all, 
and  were  printed  and  distributed  to  eveiy 
scholar.  Theae  the  various  schools  had 
been  learning  for  some  time  back,  and 
wit^  great  spirit  did  they  enter  into  the 
service  of  song.  In  the  evening  the  £ev. 
J.  P.  Chown  preached  a  singularly  appro- 
priate and  eloquent  discourse  as  the 
annual  sermon  in  Sion  ChapeL 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  18th,  in  the  schoolroom  connected 
with  Hallfield  ChapeJ.  The  mayor  (James 
Law,  Esq.)  presided,  and  he  was  supported 
by  the  Bevs.  S.  G.  Green,  B.A.,  B.  Tuck^ 
B.A.,  J.  B.  Bobertson,  and  W.  Kingsland, 
Messrs.  Thomas,  Stead,  Cole,  Ward,  &c. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Watmough,  read 
the  annual  report,  which  stated  that  the 
meetings  and  conferences  in  connection 
with  the  union  had  been  well  attended 
and  marked  by  thoughtful  discussion, 
especially  on  the  attendance  of  the  elder 
scholars  on  public  worship.  School  visita- 
tion had  been  attended  to  to  some  extent, 
but  not  so  well  as  could  have  been  wished. 
One  school  had  been  added  to  the  imion 
during  the  year,  making  the  total  number 
forty.  The  total  number  of  scholars 
reported  on  the  books  of  the  various 
schools  was  12,881,  teachers  l,967y being  an 
increase  of  588  scholars  and  34  teachers 
for  the  year. 

Bev.  S.  G.  Gbbeist  said  that  the  country 
had  come  to  a  crisis  in  the  history  of 
popular  education.  The  Government  had 
expressed  its  determination  to  bring  for- 
ward a  measure  for  the  primary  education  of 
the  people,  but  w^iat  vt  'w«a\.o\>^  'BkO\sv"at\a\. 
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knew.  Whateyer  proposition,  however, 
the  GoTemmcnt  might  make,  it  muat  con- 
fine it«elf  to  providing  secular  education 
for  the  people;  that  was  putting  into  the 
hands  of  the  young  the  essentials  and  in- 
struments of  knowledge.  There  the  work 
inust  stop  as  regarded  the  Government. 
The  spiritual  and  christian  instruction 
belonged  to  the  church.  The  schoolmaster 
represented  the  State,  and  his  work  was 
secular ;  the  Sunday  school  teacher  repre- 
sented the  Church  of  Christ,  and  his  work 
was  religious.  Let  them  each  keep  to 
his  own  business,  and  not  encroach  on 
one  another's.  It  would  be  as  absurd  for 
a  minister  to  teach  mathematics  and  so 
forth  in  his  sermons,  as  for  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  to  impart  secular  knowledge.  He 
had  often  been  pained  to  hear  a  "self- 
made  "  man  say  all  his  education  had  been 
got  in  the  Sunday  school.  All  honour  to 
the  man  who  could  say  it,  but  shame  to 
the  community  that  allowed  such  a  state 
of  things  to  exist  as  made  it  possible. 
Sunday  school  teachers  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  teach  elementary  education; 
their  text'book  must  be  the  Bible  and 
that  alone,  illustrated  and  explained,  how- 
ever, by  other  books.  Sunday  school 
teachers  were  an  earnest  race,  and  if  they 
knew  what  to  do  they  would  do  it.  £e- 
f erring  to  Bible  teaching,  Mr.  Green  said 
that,  as  a  daily  teacher  himself  of  God's 
book,  he  was  wonder-struck  every  day  at 
its  height  and  depth  and  length  and 
breadth.  Although  there  were  in  it  pro- 
found depths  and  starry  heights  that  all 
could  not  attain  to,  there  were  also  green 
slopes  and  quiet  paths,  where  the  lambs 
of  the  flock  might  go  in  and  out  and  find 
pasture.  He  deprecated  the  use  in  the 
class  of  "twopenny-halfpenny  story- 
books "  in  the  presence  of  the  rich  store  of 
the  Bible.  These  were  all  very  well  in  the 
library,  but  not  in  the  class.  Let  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  be  their  guide, 
and  the  substance  and  strength  of  all 
their  teaching.  But  let  it  be  taught  in- 
telligently, and  not  as  some  he  had  heard 
of  taught  it — straight  through  from  be- 


ginning to  end.  As  illutnting  this 
unintelligent  teaching  of  the  Bible,  Mr. 
Green  before  he  sat  down  told  a  capital 
story.  A  Sunday  scholar  being  examined 
in  the  story  of  Philip  and  the  eunncb, 
was  asked  why  the  latter  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing  after  he  had  been  baptized. 
The  boy's  reply  was,  "  I  suppose  because 
Philip  had  done  teaching  him.' 


n 


BBIOHTOK. 

On  18th  February  the  twenty-third 
annual  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Sunday 
School  Union  was  held  in  the  music  room 
of  the  Boyal  Pavilion.  Kr.  Unwin  pie- 
sided,  and  was  supported  by  Ser.  Paxtoa 
Hood,  Eev.  J.  B.  Figgis,  Eer.  T.  Bayfield, 
Messrs.  Friend,  Lreland,  Yaughan,  fte* 
The  chairman  remarked  that  since  they 
had  last  met  there  had  been  those  who  had 
alluded  to  some  of  the  labours  of  Sunday 
school  teachers  in  terms  of  derision  and 
satire,  but  they  could  rejoice  in  the  Uci 
that  greater  was  He  who  was  for  them 
than  all  they  who  could  be  against  them. 
He  had  in  times  past  acknowledged  such 
services,  and  had  taught  them  to  look  at 
the  instrumentality  of  Sabbath  schools  for 
the  accomplishment  of  His  great  and 
mighty  purpose. 

Mr.  Cornish,  the  secretary,  read  the 
report,  by  which  it  appears  there  are  twenty 
schools  in  union,  containing  410  teacheis 
and  4,286  scholars. 

£ev.  J.  B.  Figgis  said  he  had  been 
drawing  in  his  mind  an  A  B  C  of  Sunday 
school  teachers.  There  was  teacher  A ;  be 
reminded  him  of  one  of  those  stiff,  starchy 
individuals  with  very  high  collars,  with 
certain  silver  numbers  and  letters  around 
them.  There  he  was,  if  not  with  baton  is 
hand  with  something  quite  as  striking, 
with  which  to  keep  the  children  in  order. 
He  thinks  he  is  one  of  the  principals  of  the 
place,  and  that  if  he  was  absent  everything 
in  the  class  would  go  wrong;  but  in  truth 
when  he  was  away  the  class  was  not  much 
the  worse  for  his  absence.  Then  teacher 
B;  they  all  knew  her,  so  kind,  so  gene- 
rous.   She  is  like  some  of  those  ancient 
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mariners  who  have  travelled  the  world 
round,  and  come  home  with  yarns  about 
things  in  the  tropics  which  were  never 
heard  of  in  the  tropics,  and  with  stories  of 
the  great  sea-serpent  which  never  was 
seen  in  the  sea.    She  comes  with  her  stories 
and  anecdotes,  she  fondles  the  children  and 
makes  much  of  them,  and  when  the  hour  for 
closing  school  arrives,  what  she  has  told 
them  they  have  pretty  much  forgotten,  and 
therefore  the  hours  spent  in  the  schools 
were  thrown  away.    Teachers  C  were  like 
the  angels  of  heaven,  yet  bringing  light 
and  life  into  the  school ;  always  prepared, 
always  genial,  always  full  of  anecdote,  al- 
ways ready  to  sympathise  with  the  children 
and  interest  themselves  in  their  wants  and 
wishes,  always  ready  to  allay  discord  and 
strike  chords  of  harmony,  that  the  children 
might  go  a#ay  with  the  sweet  sounds  of 
music  in  their  ears.    They  have  taken  a 
right  conception  of  the  duties  by  their 
position,  and  are  striving  with  all  their 
power  to  transport  the  spirits  of  their 
children  to  the  throne  of  God.    They  felt 
the  high  responsibility  of  their  work,  and 
this  made   them   pray  for  success,  and 
made  them  labour  in  season  and  out  of 
season.    Then  there  was  D.    He  was  like 
the  poor  trembling  creatures  they  some- 
times saw  in  the  streets  wearing  the  red 
coat  of  her  Majesty's  army,  from  which 
the  stripes  had  been  cut ;  and  if  they  raised 
his  coat-sleeve  they  would   find  the  D 
branded  on  him — a  deserter,  who  had  been 
seduced  from  the  ranks  by  worldly  lusts. 
He  trusted  that  there  were  many  teachers 
of  class  C  before  him  to-night,  but  if  there 
were  any  of  them  standing  at  the  top  of 
the  incline  plane  which  led  to  the  down- 
fall of  class  D,  he  entreated  them  to  re- 
turn ere  it  was  too  late,  or  instead  of  being 
a  blessing  to  society  they  would   be  a 
blighting  and  withering  curse. 

Bev.  B.  Paxton  Hood,  in  the  course  of 
«n  eloquent  address,  said  he  thought  it 
would  be  most  expedient  if  teachers  were 
thoroughly  read  up,  not  only  in  the  Scrip- 
tnrei,but  in  the  geography  and  topography 
of  the  Holy  Land,  in  order  tiiat  they 


might  make  their  teaching  as  interesting 
and  impressive  as  possible.  He  further 
encouraged  them  to  renewed  exertion,  re- 
minding them  that  they  must  not  expect 
to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  for  that 
was  sometimes  borne  into  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  world. 

BBDFOBD. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  lec- 
ture on  "Coals  and  Coal  Mines"  was 
given  in  the  Trinity  Church,  Schoolroom, 
Eoise  Street,  to  about  600  scholars  of  the 
Sunday  schools  connected  with  St.  Paul's 
and  Trinity  Churches,  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Chap- 
man, of  London,  one  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union.  The  vicar  and 
curate  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Eev.  M.  F.  Sadler, 
and  the  Bev.  S.  E.  Bridge,  were  present. 
The  lecture  was  replete  with  information 
about  the  position  of  coal  in  the  earth,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, the  ins  and  outs  or  ups  and  downs  of 
a  collier's  life,  the  Hartley  accident,  the 
various  grades  of  the  pitmen,  the  many 
uses  of  coal,  &c.;  and  much  instruction 
might  be  derived  from  it  even  by  adults. 
In  order  to  impress  the  subject  upon  the 
minds  of  the  juveniles,  the  lecturer  ex- 
hibited some  remarkably  brilliant  pano- 
ramic views,  which  added  much  interest  to 
the  entertainment.  Mr.  Chapman  having 
alluded  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Factory  Act, 
the  Bev.  M.  F.  Sadler  said  that  this  useful 
measure  originated  with  his  father,  Michael 
Thomas  Sadler,  and  was  token  up  by  the 
noble  lord.  Such  lectures  as  this  are  cal- 
culated to  impart  knowledge  which  but 
few  would  otherwise  gain,  and  in  this  way 
scholai's  may  become  acquainted  with 
many  subjects.  Before  the  children  sepa- 
rated they  gave  hearty  cheers  for  the 
lecturer,  the  vicar,  the  incumbent  of 
Trinity,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Gillions,  through 
whose  instrumentality  the  lecture  was 
given. 

[The  above  account  is  taken  from  tho 
Bedfordshire  Mercury ,  and  we  are  much 
pleased  to  see  this  testimony  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  panoramic  UcVaxv^ 
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A  public  tea  meetings  in  connection  with 
the  Newcastle  Sunday  School  Union  was 
held.  The  teachers  and  friends  connected 
with  the  various  schools  in  the  town  that 
constitute  the  union  took  tea  in  the  Con- 
gregational Schoolroom.  After  this  a  pub- 
lic meeting  was  held  in  the  Congregational 
Church.  Mr.  John  Williams,  one  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connection  Sunday  School,  presided,  and 
he  was  supported  by  several  ministers  and 
school  superintendents. — The  Chairman, 
who  said  he  was  a  Sunday  school  labourer 
of  forty-seven  years*  experience,  offered 
some  remarks  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Sunday  school  institution,  and  spoke 
encouragingly  to  his  fellow  -  workers, 
inciting  them  to  perseverance  and  to 
energetic  and  prayerful  labour.  Mr. 
J.  Farmer,  superintendent  of  the  Con- 
gregational Sunday  School,  read  the 
report  of  the  union.  The  report  set 
forth  that  hitherto  the  society  had  been 
tolerably  successful.  In  the  previous 
autumn  a  very  pleasing  demonstration  of 
the  union  took  place.  A  good  meeting  of 
teachers  and  scholars  had  been  held,  and 
quarterly  meetings  for  prayer,  which  had 
been  established,  had  been  well  attended. 
It  was  intended  to  hold  quarterly  meetings 
for  improving  the  teachers  and  increasing 
their  teaching  ability.  Addresses  were  de- 
livered by  the  Bevs.  W.  Chambers  and  J. 
Bajley;  Messrs.  C.  B.  Eardley,  Capper, 
Smith  (Silverdale),  J.  Bailey,  B.  Mayer, 
and  others,  the  successes  and  failures  of 
Sunday  schools  being  adverted  to  by  the 
speakers. 

HAITLBY. 

The  aninversary  services  connected  with 
this  local  Sunday  school  union  commenced 
on  Sunday,  the  23rd  February.  Mr. 
Denby  attended  as  a  deputation  from  the 
Parent  Society.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  J. 
B.  Oooke,  one  of  the  secretaries,  on  the 
Babbath  morning,  he  visited  four  of 
the  coimeoted  schools.  In  the  afternoon 
the  ay^gr^to  gatberiog  of  tiie  sehoktn 


attending  the  lehools  in  the  unkrn  took 
place  in  Bethesda  Chapel.  Alxnit  3^800 
scholars  were  present,  and  700  teaehsn, 
parents,  and  friends.  The  Bev.  W.  W3- 
shaw  and  Mr.  Benb j  eadi  gwre  an  addicn. 
The  Bevs.  B.  Johnston,  M.  J.  Berks,  J. 
Legge,  and  D.  Home,  assisted  in  the  ser- 
vice, which  was  of  a  deeply  intevesti^ 
character,  and  will  be  lonf^  xcmembeied  \s^ 
those  present.  On  Tuesday  evening,  tke 
2oth,  the  pubUo  meeting  ^^ui  h^  in  the 
Mechanics' HalL  -  After  tea  Alderman  W. 
Brownfield  took  the  ehair,  and  in  his  intro- 
ductory remarks  commented  upon  tke 
great  importance  of  the  influence  exenissd 
by  Sunday  schools,  and  said  if  edoeatiflii 
were  made  compul8<xry,  it  must  have  a 
religious  foundation,  and  must  psrteke 
somewhat  of  the  system  pursued  in  Sun- 
day schools.  The  Bevs.  B.  Itohnston,  P. 
Home,  J.  Crowe,  M*.  Savory,  Mr.  Wil- 
shaw ;  Messrs.  T.  Pidduck,  £.  Powell,  J.S. 
Cooke,  Mr.  Denby,  and  otliers,  addressed 
the  meeting.  Thore  are  fifteen  schodh  k 
union,  and  the  committee  purpose  makii^ 
an  effort  to  extend  tiie  benefits  of  tin 
union  to  other  schools  in  the  distnete 
around. 

BUBKLBT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Burnley 
Sunday  School  Union  was  held  in  West* 
gate  School  on  24th  February.  Jdm 
Massey,  Esq.,  the  president,  officiated  s> 
chairman.  Mr.  George  Gill,  jun.,  read 
the  report,  in  which  it  was  stated  tint 
their  own  local  conferences  had  been  better 
attended  than  last  year.  In  consequeBue 
of  the  formation  of  a  similar  vaasfn  it 
I^elson,  the  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Hill  End, 
had  withdrawn  from  the  Union.  Us 
Union  at  present  represented  seven  idiodi> 
containing  2,624  scholars  and264teschen, 
in  connection  with  which  thoe  wen 
libraries  which  together  pMsessed  ^66i 
volumes.  Their  st-atistics  were  on  tiw 
whole  more  encouraging  than  those  of  hit 
year.  The  Bev.  J.  Beid  said  he  was  ghd 
that  something  was  being  done  on  th« 
Continent.  There  was  much  need  for  it| 
but  he  thought  there  was  also  BBMoh  bm^ 
for  more  to  be  done  at  home.    On  conunf^ 
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into  this  town,  or  any  other  large  town  on 
any  eyening,  but  especially  on  the  Lord's 
day  eremng,  they  would  see  children 
whom  they  would  easily  know  nerer 
attended  any  Sunday  school.  They  must 
seeds,  therefore,  either  multiply  their 
teachers,  or  else  those  they  had  must 
engage  in  the  work  fax  more  earnestly. 
Sometimes  they  were  all  of  them  apt  to 
get  into  a  formal  way  of  going  about  their 
work.  Eyen  the  minister  who  studied  some 
part  of  Gk)d's  word  -each  day  felt  it  in 
himsdf,  and^he  had  to  pray  for  deliverance 
firom  it.  Sunday  school  teachers  had  much 
to  stttdy  to  be  successful.  If  the  subject 
they  had  in  hand  was  cold  or  spiritless, 
and  uninteresting  to  those  who  taught,  it 
was  sure  to  be  so  to  those  who  listened. 
More  study  should  be  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  lessons.  It  was  not  possible 
for  any  one,  no  matter  how  well  read  he 
might  have  been  in  the  Scriptures,  or  how 
talented,  to  come  fifby-two  Sundays,  and 
oufr  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart  to  teach  a 
dase  of  children  if  he  had  not  prepared  a 
lesson.  There  was  hard  work  for  the 
teacher  if  he  would  do  it,  and  if  he  would 
not  do  it  he  could  not  succeed. 

TSOME. 

On  February  the  27th,  a  meeting  in 
oounection  with  the  Frome  Sunday  School 
Union  was  held  in  Badcox  Lane  Scho(d- 
jKKHD,  under  the  presidency  of  the  £ev. 
W.  Burton,  when  Mr.  J.  S.  CaldweU,  of 
London  (a  member  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  Committee),  taught  a  Scripture 
dasSy  the  sulject  being  "  The  Passover  " 
(Ezodns  xii.  1 — 28).  A£ber  the  teaching 
was  concluded,  remarks  were  offered  by 
thfi  BevB.  J.  Hawes,  T.  G-.  Booke,  J.  Milne, 
•ad  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Ames.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  of  teachers,  who  seemed 
thoKoughly  interested.  On  the  following 
Sunday,  1st  March,  Mr.  Hartley  visited 
mijtki  spools  ecmnected  with  this  union, 
and  'Ibvnd  them  to  present  the  usual 
-nurteties.  One  of  them  is  a  first-rate 
school,  having  a  noble  building  with  several 
claes-Moms,  and  large  numbers  of  young 


men  and  women  under  instruction.  Two 
or  three  other  schools  are  in  very  good  con- 
dition, with  a  goodly  number  of  senior 
scholars.  Three  or  four  of  the  schools 
meet  in  chapels  or  other  unsuitable  places, 
and  are  weak  and  inefficient  inconsequence. 
Four  of  the  schools  use  the  Union  lessons. 
— A  prayer  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday 
evening,  at  which  the  deputation  delivered 
an  address  to  the  assembled  teachers. 
A  conference  was  held  in  Zion  Chapel 
Schoolroom  on  Monday  evening,  Mr. 
Ames«  president  of  the  Frome  union,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Hartley  opened  a  discus- 
sion on  "Sunday  School  Improvement." 
The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  the 
conference  well  sustained. 

IPSWICH. 

The  twelfth  anniud  meeting  of  this 
union  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  in  the  Wesleyan  Sunday  School, 
Museum  Street;  Fdw.  Grimwade,  Esq., 
the  president  of  the  imion,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  J.  Bees,  the  honorary  se- 
cretary, read  the  report,  which  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  past  twelve  years,  dur- 
ing which  period  four  new  schools  had 
been  built,  four  greatly  enlarged,  two 
schools  newly  established,  fmd  improve- 
ments made  in  others.  The  teachers' 
monthly  prayer  meetings  had  been  con* 
tinned;  a  Sunday  Evening  Service  estab- 
lished for  some  months;  about  £33  had 
been  voted  in  library  grants  by  the  Parent 
Society;  nearly  £3  had  been  collected  in 
January  and  February  of  this  year  for  the 
New  Year's  offering ;  while  a  most  suc- 
cessful conference  had  been  held  last 
autumn.  There  were  now  twenty-four 
schools  in  the  union,  numbering  606 
teachers  and  4,039  scholars,  whilst  forty- 
five  scholars  had  joined  a  Christian  church 
during  the  past  year.  The  chairman  then 
reviewed  the  report ;  and  afterwards  the 
Bevs.  T.  M.  Morris,  B.  Keyworth,  M.  S. 
Bromet,  J.  Gay;  Messrs.  Piper,  Matting- 
ley,  Alexander,  and  others,  addressed  the 
meeting.  Beference  was  made  to  the  a^ 
tendance  of  Sunday  scholars  at  the  races. 
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and  it  «u  lugfcattd  tbit  CBterlv'nmenti 
■honld  be  Drguniicd  u  •  couuter-sltnc- 
tiim.  It  appeared  to  bo  the  |;fDerftl 
opinion  that  an  v/licieDt  visitor  abould  be 
appointed  to  viiit  tliB  aeliooli  otncially, 
■ud  it  was  (aid  that  a  general  canvu  of 
the  town  for  icholars  vai  needed. 


On  Saih  February  nbe  of  the  membeH 
of  the  boya'  aeoior  claaa,  at  Si,  Uicbael's 
Baptist  Cbapcl,  all  of  wbom  have  rrcenll; 
juined  the  church,  were  iocited,  with  their 
leaeber,  to  take  tea  iritb  iho  pastor,  tbe 
KeT.  £.  C.  Pike,  B.A.,  who  gare  a  tctj 
earnest  addrcu,  full  of  couiucl  and  euv 
eourag;ement.  Aftcrwarda  froo  eoniersa' 
tion  waa  invited,  and  about  nine  oVIocIe  a 
Tcrjplpaaant  and  pTofltablo  evening  vat 
brought  to  a  doio  b  J  prayer.  If  ministeri 
would  show  aa  active  intereat  in  our  senioi 
acbolara,  very  mucli  of  the  difficulty  of 
retaining  tbam  would  be  done  away  with. 

On  the  let  Jlarcb  this  union  was  visifcd 
by  Mr.  Dnubj,  a  deputation  from  the 
Parent   Society.       The    seven   schools   in 

healtby Atat£ ;  thBinorning attendance waa 
above  tbe  usual  average.      Some  of  the 
•cboolrooms  are  very  good,  with  aeparats   : 
alass-TOoma  and  other  necessary  accotnmo- 
datioD  for  efficiently  carrying  on  the  work. 
The  Union  leuona  are  but  very  partially    I 
need.     Some  impnivementa  in  the  elaas- 
books  for  elementary  claiaeB  are  needed. 
In     the    evening     a     United    Teachere'    | 
Frayet  Ueeting  waa  held  in  the  Wealeyan    I 
■ohoahroom.    On  Monday  evening  a  public    I 
meeting  waa  held  in  the  Uethodiat  Free   i 
CLureb  echoolrooni.    Mr.  John  Walmaley,   | 
the  rice-preaident  of  the  union,  took  the   I 
cbtir,    Tbe  deputation  addreaaed  the  meet-  i 
ing  on  Bulijects  tending  to  promote  the  in- 
Ot'eaied  osefulneaa  of  the  teachers  and  the 
union.     Mr.  A,  Btadbnry,  Ur.  Joseph 
Place,  and  othsn,  took,  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings.   The  teacken  antidpata  great 
good  to  the  union  aa  the  result  of  (he 


Ctstimoittils. 

IfWriKfj. — Mr.  EcvraiD  CirBtig,sa. 
perintcndcnt  of  the  Sunday  echook  in 
connection  with  Proridonee  Ch^iel  (Pel. 
kDap),haa  been  presented  by  the  teachen, 
through  fee  pastor,  tbe  Her,  W.  Jeflaj, 
with  an  elegant  IntitaiKi  and  iome  vslu. 
able  Boott,  in  comDumoration  of  mere 
than  thirty  jcan'  active   and  aucceaiful 

ricertofl.— In  the  month  of  Febr«i:y 
I  the  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Bible 
Class,  Peter  Street  Independent  Chapel,  pre- 
;  eentcd  their  teacher,  Mr.  J.  B1.XCIM011 
I  (who  has  been  elected  to  the  office  of  snpet- 
inlendent),with  a  handsome  photograpliii: 
Album,  containing  their  pOTtraits,  ^ghleea 

Halifax.— On  Much  fith  tlia  teaehcR 
and  friends  of  Sion  achool,  of  tiui  place, 
met  to  present  a.  valuable  Timtpita  (0 
.  Hr.  'WihLixit  Coon,  on  hia  retiremeal 
from  tbe  office  of  librarian,  after  ■  aarvice 
of  thirty  years.  Eev.  Bryan  Dale,  MX, 
in  malting  the  presenU  tion,  referred  lotht 
high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Cooke  wai 
held,  and  traeed  the  praaperoua  ^Hyiditi** 
of  the  library  largely  to  bi*  effoita.  Ib< 
Bev.  James  Pridie,  the  venerabU  ex-piilcr 
of  the  church,  and  other  frisnda  took  part 
in  the  proceedioga.  Mr.  Ciooke'*  lung 
connection  with  the  Briliah  Sebool,  Ik 
Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the  Bimilij 
School  Union  (formerly  aa  aecretaiy,  aal 
now  as  treasurer),  haa  gainedfor  him  Buy 
attached  frienda  among  all  denominatiiai, 
and  not  a  few  who  now  occupy  importaat 
posiUons  refer  with  grateful  remembraiin 
to  his  inatnictiDnB  and  indnenee. 

LoiTDOir  :—SMui  Btrett,  ZaniMi—U 
■  reeent  meeting  of  former  acholars  asd 
teachera  opportunity  waa  taken  to  prMBil 
to  MimLloth,  one  of  the  teachers,  whoia 
connection  with  the  achool  eit«nds  onr  a 
period  of  fortj-aevsn  years,  ■  handans, 
Baig  Chair  and  Ztnipieee,  tabtoSbtHi* 
by  many  of  her  fbrmsr  aobolan,  linrhifi 
and  &iends,  to  exprea*  thor  adminlixi  ef 
her  untiring  leal  and  valiuUa  libtfnni 
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^^toloQud  ^mhB  mxh  t^^etr  Relation  ia  ifje  Wioxh 
jof  %Su:ul&ag  ^rljaol  ®eac^er. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  ANGUS,  D.D, 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  early  the  mind  is  puzzled  by  the  mysteries 
which  belong  to  theology.  "  Grod  foreknows  all  that  men  will  do,  and 
yet  they  are  free  in  doing  it :"  "  I  am  unable  of  myself  to  be  holy,  and  I  am 
guilty  if  I  am  not  holy  :"  "  Faith  and  repentance  are  divine  gifts ;  and 
yet  if  we  do  not  possess  them  we  are  justly  condemned :"  "  God  alone 
can  change  our  hearts ;  and  yet  we  are  bidden  to  change  them,  and 
punished  if  they  remain  unchanged."  These  are  puzzles  which  have 
tested  the  ingenuity  and  tried  the  patience  of  good  men  in  every  age ; 
nor  is  ib  easy  to  say  how  early  they  interest  the  minds  both  of  teachers 
and  children.  It  is  not  from  any  fondness  for  such  speculations  that 
we  ask  attention  to  them ;  nor  is  it  that  we  have  any  complete  solution 
to  give.  The  difficulties  they  involve  are  apt  to  become  practical.  We 
believe  it  possible  so  to  set  forth  the  truth  as  to  remove  some  of  these 
difficulties.  And  if  in  the  end  we  can  strengthen  the  conviction  that 
we  are  to  work  as  if  we  could  do  everything,  and  to  pray  as  if  God 
alone  did  all,  and  can  sustain  this  conviction  by  intelligible  arguments, 
we  shall  gain  our  purpose  and  help  our  friends. 

I  have  called  them  theological  puzzles,  but  they  belong  as  much  to 
science  and  business  as  to  theology.     God   foreknew  that  Abraham 
would  command  his  children  after  him,  that  Behoboam  would  alienate 
the  hearts  of  the  Israelites  from  the  house  of  David,  that  Judas  would 
betray  our  Lord,  that  Paul  would  carry  Christ's  name  to  the  Gentiles. 
Bad  acts  and  good  acts  were  all  foreknown  and  were  all  foretold.     Yet  the 
agents  were  good  or  bad  in  spite  of  foreknowledge.     Nor,  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  divine  omniscience,  is  any  act  unforeknown,  and  yet  its 
moral  character  remains.    Inability  of  ourselves,  and  responsibility  before 
God, — everything  good  and  noble  at  once  a  gift  and  a  duty ;  these  are 
mysteries  in  every  department.     Indeed,  Sir  William  Hamilton  goes 
farther.     He  maintains  that  there  is  a  large  field  of  inquiry  which  is 
filled  with  contradictory  or  inconceivable  truths,  one  or  both  sets  of 
which  are  nevertheless  demonstrably  true.     God  has  a  free  virtuous 
^oill ;  God  has  a  perfectly  holy  nature,  and  cannot  sin,  is  one  specimen. 
Poi»^8  without  space;    Zme«  without  breadth  or  thickness;    distances 
infinitely  small  traversed  in  times  infinitely  short — ^the  foundation    of 
the  higher  mathematics — are  other  specimens.     These  things  are  all 
mutually  contradictory.     Matter,  again,  is  either  infinitely  divisible  or  it 
is  not.     One  of  these  statements  is  true ;  yet  can  we  conceive  of  neither ! 
I  cannot  even  think  of  an  absolute  minimum  which  cannot  be  halved ; 
nor  can  I  think  of  a  minimum  which  I  can  go  on  halving  for  ever,  and 
May,  1868.  g 
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which  is  therefore  infinitely  divisible.  The  puzzles  of  theology  are  aQ 
found  in  common  life. 

The  mystery  to  which  we  devote  the  present  paper  is,  that  a  "  new 
heart  is  God's  gift ;"  and  yet  we  are  bound  "  to  make  us  new  hearts." 
Penitence,  faith,  love,  are  all  from  Him ;  and  yet  men  are  commanded 
and  entreated  to  exercise  them,  are  threatened  and  even  finally  con- 
demned for  the  want  of  them.  Every  part  of  the  great  change  is 
ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the  Spirit,  and  every  part  is  the  subject  of  & 
command.  God  opens  the  eyes,  and  men  are  bidden  to  look  and  be 
saved.  He  unstops  the  deaf  ears,  and  men  are  punished  because  they 
will  not  hear.  To  Israel  God  says,  "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  [or  in  Kew 
Testament  language,  "Convert  ye,"  or  less  accurately,  for  the  verb  is  not 
passive,  he  converted],  for  why  will  ye  die  P"  and  of  Ephraim,  "  I  will 
turn  him,  and  he  shall  be  saved."  He  renews  the  heart,  and  yet  His 
precept  is,  Cleanse  your  hearts,  ye  double-minded.  He  gives  right 
spirits,  and  bids  us  make  them.  He  rouses  and  quickens,  and  yet  calls 
men  to  awake  and  live.  The  same  blessing  is  at  once  a  promise  and  a 
precept — a  gift  and  a  duty.     Here  is  the  mystery. 

And  yet  it  must  be  carefully  noted  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
doctrine  as  applied  to  unconverted  persons  that  does  not  apply  to 
Christians.  Grace  is  a  divine  gift,  and  we  are  bidden  to  grow  in  it. 
Knowledge  and  holiness  are  divine  gifts,  and  yet  we  are  exhorted  to 
increase  in  both,  and  are  rebuked  and  chastised  for  our  deficiencies. 
The  difl&cultiea  may  difier  in  the  two  cases  in  degree ;  in  hind  they  are 
the  same.  An  unholy  Christian  is  not  excused  because  holiness  is  a  gift ; 
neither  is  a  sinner  excused  because  repentance  and  renewal  are  gifts. 

The  mystery  is  apparently  increased  by  a  form  of  expression  which 
perhaps  may  suggest  the  solution  of  it.  What  is  ascribed  in  some 
passages  to  God,  and  in  others  to  sinners,  is  ascribed  in  others  again  to 
the  human  instrument.  Thus  Paul  was  sent  "  to  open  the  blind  eyes  of 
the  Gentiles"  (Acts  xxvi.  18).  And  the  new  nature,  which  is  oft«n  set 
forth  as  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  he  also  claims  as  his  own  :  **  In  Christ 
Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  gospel"  (1  Cor.  iv.  15; 
Philem.  10;  and  Gal.  iv.  19).  God  works,  Paul  works,  sinners  are 
bidden  to  work,  and  the  result  may  be  in  a  sense  the  work  of  each  and 
all, — Grod  working  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  work  what  is  pleasing  in 
His  sight  (Phil.  iL  13). 

But  how  can  these  things  be  P 

Keep  in  mind  what  regeneration  is,  and  how  it  is  produced.  It  is, 
briefly,  a  change  of  judgment,  of  feeling,  and  of  volitions,  ending  in  a 
change  of  character  and  life.  Sometimes  the  process  begins  witii  sin, 
and  then  the  man  sees  and  feels  it  to  be  an  awfdl  evil ;  sometimes  wiih 
God's  character  and  law,  and  then  the  man  is  humbled,  or  is  filled  with 
gratitude  and  reverence ;  sometimes — indeed,  oftenest  of  all — ^with  ihe 
cross — ^the  completest  revelation  of  all  spiritual  truth,  and  at  once  the 
man's  whole  nature  i«  changed.  The  sin  which  deserves  such  pencdty  is 
abhorred.  The  selfishness  of-  our  nature  is  rebuked  by  that  exhibition 
of  self-sacrificing  love.     God's  love  and  holiness  are  seen  and  felt,  and 
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a  new  kingdom  is  set  up  within,  the  elements  of  which  are  "  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Every  part  of  this  process  is  di/vme.  The  truth  which  converts  the 
soul  comes  from  God.  In  the  arrangements  by  which  that  truth  has 
reached  the  ears  of  each  hearer,  in  the  burning  thoughts,  the  loving 
words  by  which  it  touched  the  imagination,  quickened  the  conscience, 
won  the  heart,  and  controlled  the  will,  we  recognise  a  divine  hand. 
And  if  it  has  produced  permanent  and  saving  results,  has  deposited  a 
germ  of  life  which  is  to  grow  and  spread  till  the  entire  man  is  renewed, 
we  conclude,  under  the  guidance  of  Scripture  itself,  that  the  word  has 
come  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spvrit  and  of  power  (1  Cor.  ii.  4). 
And  yet  in  a  sense  every  part  of  this  process  is  naitural.  Not  a 
single  law  of  the  human  mind  has  been  broken.  When  the  will  of  the 
converted  man  decides  for  God  it  is  influenced  by  motives.  These 
motives  owe  their  power  to  new  perceptions  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  of 
the  evil  of  sin,  of  the  claims  of  conscience,  perhaps  largely  at  first  of 
the  misery  of  a  sinful  life.  And  these  perceptions  owe  their  clearness 
and  power  to  study  and  comparison,  to  meditation  and  thought.  Even 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  work  begins  with  a  bias  towards  the 
gospel,  without  any  just  appreciation  as  yet  of  what  the  gospel  is — the 
**  good  ground"  of  the  parable,  the  "receptiveness"  of  the  Germans, — ^that 
bias  will  be  found  to  be  the  result  generally  of  a  gracious  and  preparatory 
process,  carried  on  quite  naturally  sometimes  for  years. 

Now  it  is  within  the  operation  of  those  natural  laws  that  man's 
power  to  turn  to  God  is  found.  He  cannot  will  without  motives.  He 
cannot  create  the  truth  which  supplies  the  motives.  But  he  can  study 
truth.  He  can  try  to  see  in  it  the  glory  which  Scripture  ascribes  to  it ; 
and,  God  helping  him,  he  will  see  it.  Seeing  it  and  feeling  it,  processes 
which  in  such  matters  always  involve  each  other,  he  becomes  a  **  new 
man."  .  .  .    More  specifically  he  can  do  these  five  things  : — 

Every  man  can  apply  his  mind  to  attain  divine  knowledge.  For 
"lack  of  knowledge  men  perish"  (Hos.  iv.  6).  When  God  "causes 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  His  glory  in  the  person  ['*  face"]  of  His  Son 
to  shine  into  our  hearts,"  He  does  not  miraculously  reveal  new  truth ; 
He  discloses  the  beauty  of  truth  that  is  already  revealed.  "  Faith  comes 
hy  hewrimg."  The  promise  of  old  is  still  true, — *•  My  son,  if  thou  wilt 
receive  My  words,  incline  thine  ear,  and  apply  thine  heart ;  .  .  .  then  shalt 
thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God  " 
(Prov.  ii.).  The  people  of  Bereea  were  "more  noble  than  those  of  Thes- 
salonica,  and  searched  the  Scriptures;  .  .  .  therefore  many  of  them 
believed  "  (Acts  xvii.  12).     This  we  can  do. 

Every  man  can  apply  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  to  himself.  Per- 
sonal application  gives  force  to  every  truth.  For  want  of  it  knowledge 
£u1b  to  produce  impression.  **  Israel  did  not  know," — ^that  was  part  of 
the  mischief;  "  My  people  doth  not  consider*'  was  also  part.  Hence  the 
apostolic  precept,  "  Examine  yourselves  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith ; 
prove  your  own  selves"  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5).  The  contrast  between  what 
we  are  itod  what  we  ought  to  be  might  humble  us,  end.  V^ew'^^  ^V<^ 
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heard  Ephraim  bemoaning  himself  (Jer.  xxxi.  18)  would  assuredlj  hear 
and  regard  us.     This  we  can  do. 

Every  man  can  strive  to  abstain  from  the  things  that  choke  the  seed 
and  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  cares  of  this 
life,  the  deceitfiilness  of  riches,  all  tend  to  make  the  seed  unfruitful. 
**  Bitterness,  anger,  wrath,"  surround  the  soul  with  an  unhallowed 
atmosphere,  in  which  the  Spirit  cannot  dwell.  Hence  the  entreaty  not 
to  grieve  Him  is  connected  with  commands  that  forbid  these  tempers. 
We  are  bidden  to  take  heed  how  we  hear.     And  this  we  can  do. 

Every  man  can  observe  and  improve  seasons  of  earnestness  and  con- 
viction. There  are  times  in  the  history  of  most  men  when  conscience 
is  tender  and  susceptible,  when  it  seems  endowed  with  a  "nicer  touch" 
and  with  mightier  power.  There  are  gales  of  spiritual  influence  which 
sweep  across  men's  hearts;  we  may  ** resist"  them  or  yield  to  them. 
"Being  led  by  the  Spirit,"  "walking  after  the  Spirit,"  are  the  inspired 
descriptions  of  the  temper  we  ought  to  cherish.  If  any  prefer  to  call 
these  seasons  of  quickened  feeling  and  unwonted  tenderness  the  results 
of  natural  faculty,  "  conscience,"  "  a  stricken  heart,"  I  have  no  ohjec- 
tion  so  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned.  I  am  only  pleading 
for  the  right  improvement  of  these  feelings,  and  the  humble  desire  to 
perpetuate  and  deepen  them.     This  we  can  do. 

Every  man  can  ask  Grod  to  teach  him  and  to  help  him.     Apart  from 

the  work  of  our  Lord,  indeed,  God  cannot  hear  sinners.     Yet  the  cry  to 

>  God  for  guidance  and  help  is  natural,  and  God  has  promised  to  hear  it. 

This  we  can  do.     And  if  these  things  are  done,  honestly  and  fisurly, 

can  any  man  doubt  the  result  P 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


"VHE  BEEAK  DOWN  DE  FUD." 

BY   THE    KEV.    P.    B.    POWEK,    M.A. 

This,  no  doubt,  will  at  flrst  sight  seem  to  our  readers  a  strange 
sentence,  and  one  requiring  an  interpreter.  And,  in  truth,  it  does  bo, 
as  regards  the  mere  sounds  themselves ;  and  only  too  often,  as  r^;ards 
their  meaning,  even  when  interpreted.  But  what  brings  them  here? 
We  do  not  produce  this  nut,  simply  because  we  have  the  crackers  where- 
with to  open  it ;  but  because  the  kernel  is  good  and  wholesome  food  for 
Sunday  school  teachers ;  and  not  for  them  only,  but  for  every  one  who 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  word  of  God,  either  in  the  matter  of  his 
own  soul,  or  those  of  others.  But  what  the  words  are,  and  what  they 
mean,  let  us  now  proceed  to  explain. 

In  a  remote  village  there  is  now  living,  known  to  few  except  his  imme- 
diate neighbours  and  some  medical  men,  who  have  from  time  to  time  been 
attracted  by  the  singularity  of  his  case,  a  man,  who,  as  nearly  as  possihle 
at  the  same  time,  go^s  into  a  trance  every  morning ;  emerging  from  it  at 
the  same  time  every  afternoon.  These  daily  trances  have  now  lasted  for 
many  years ;  and  doubtless  will  do  so  until  they  are  terminated  by  death. 
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Dressed  in  a  blue  woollen  jacket,  and  with  a  wliite  night-cap  on  his 
head,  there  he  lies  as  if  asleep ;  and  he  might  pass  for  one  dead,  were 
it  not  for  an  occasional  vibration  of  the  head.  You  may  go  in  and  look 
at  him,  as  we  have  often  done,  and  come  out  again ;  perhaps  there  will 
not  be  any  one  else  in  the  room,  or  it  may  be  only  the  old  woman  who 
looks  after  him,  and  who  will  tell  you  when  William  "  goes  in "  or 
"  comes  out ; "  i.  e.,  into  the  trance,  or  out  of  it  again.  In  that  bed  he 
spends  his  life,  his  Bible  being  his  great  companion ;  and  his  only 
earthly  pleasure  being  the  visit  of  a  fiiend,  and  now  and  again  a  pipe 
of  tobacco, — in  which  last  indulgence,  however,  he  has  to  be  economical. 
We  do  not  altogether  hold  with  that  philosopher  who  said  that  man's 
first  natural  impulse  towards  a  fellow-creature,  when  he  saw  him,  was  to 
eat  him ;  if  we  did,  we  should  say  that  when  the  tobacco  ran  low,  perhaps 
William's  first  impulse  when  he  saw  a  friend  would  be  to  smoke  him. 
But  we  know  that  is  not  the  case,  for  he  always  had  a  cheerful  smile 
for  us,  whether  the  tobacco-box  were  empty  or  no. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  when  we  went  to  say  "  good-bye  "  to  bur 
poor  friend  the  last  time  we  were  at  his  village ;  and  on  getting  to  his 
door,  we  heard  sounds  of  prayer.  Inside  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  A 
little  prayer  meeting  of  the  poor  village  children  was  being  held.  They 
were  kneeling  on  the  floor;  and  he  on  his  bed,  in  language  which  no 
stranger  would  understand,  but  which  they  knew  well  enough,  was 
ofi*ering  up  earnest  prayer. 

Many  a  good  thing  have  we  heard  from  him  ourselves ;  and  now  one 
of  them  heads  this  chapter.  Every  Sunday  school  teacher  in  the  land 
has  an  interest  in  understanding  these  words ;  and  so  we  are  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  dwelling  on  them  here.  "  He  breaks  down  the 
food ;  "  that  is  what  William  would  have  said,  if  he  could  have  spoken 
as  we  do.  "  He  breaks  down  the  food."  And  who  is  "  He  "  ?  and 
what  is  the  "  food "  ?  He  was  talking  of  "  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  of 
"  the  Word."  He  "  breaks  it  down."  It  was  an  expressive,  a  most 
suggestive  sentence ;  and  set  our  mind  to  work  then;  and  sets  it  going 
now.  The  idea  of  the  little  child  being  cared  for ;  that  being  done  for 
it,  which  it  could  not  do  for  itself;  the  tenderness,  the  thought,  the 
adaptation  to  its  capacity,  the  provision  for  its  need ;  these,  and  many 
such  thoughts,  come  immediately  into  the  mind.  Perhaps  it  will  not 
be  unacceptable  or  unprofitable  to  our  readers  if  we  mingle  together  a 
few  of  our  own  thoughts  with  that  of  our  poor  friend's,  bringing  them 
to  bear  especially  on  Sunday  school  matters. 

There  are  two  lights  in  which  the  Sunday  school  teacher  should  look 
at  himself.  He  \s  a  rooD-PROViDBR  and  a  pood-pbepaher  ;  both,  of 
course,  tmder  God.'  For,  as  in  the  matter  of  natural  food,  God 
must  give  ere  man  can  get;  so  with  spiritual,  we  can  only  gather 
where  He  has  given.  But,  ever  bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  look 
at  the  teacher  in  this  double  aspect.  Now,  worthy  friend,  our  first 
idea  about  you  is  that  you  are  a  family  man.  You  read  of  "Pa- 
terfamilias" in  the  newspaper  from  time  to  time.  Ho  is  a  gentle- 
man who  looks   pretty  sharply  after  things — beef  and  mutton,  and* 
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BO  forth, — for  he  has  a  large  family  to  support,  and  gives  his  views 
upon  them  accordingly.  Well,  you  are  a  Paterfamilias — a  family  man ; 
with  probably  a  round  dozen  or  so  looking  up  to  you.  Ay,  and  don't 
forget  sometimes  looking  after  you,  too ;  and  take  care  they  don't  look 
down  upon  you.  Now  when  you  have  looked  at  yourself  in  this 
(perhaps  unaccustomed)  light,  and  got  a  little  bit  used  to  it — for  the  idea 
is  somewhat  startling  at  first, — you  must  not  turn  to  something  else,  as 
though  you  had  quite  done  with  yourself.  As  soon  as  you  are 
thoroughly  ingrained  with  the  idea  of  your  being  "  FaterfEUoaihas," 
proceed  to  consider  yourself  as  "  itfici^erfamilias  "  too ;  i.  c,  aa  the  mother 
also  of  these  twelve  aforesaid ;  and  get  yourself  ready,  as  **  Mater- 
familias,"  to pi'epare  the  food  which,  as  "Pater,"  you  have  provided. 

But,  not  to  overwhelm  you,  we  shall  just  separate  this  double  rela- 
tionship for  a  moment  into  its  two  constituent  parts.  Bemember, 
then,  that  food-providing  is  a  great  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Sunday  aohod 
teacher.  Food-providing  is  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  life;  it  is 
the  first  of  all  earthly  occupations ;  "  the  king  himself  is  served  of  the 
field."  The  artisan  who  you  see  hard  at  work  is  food-providing  for 
his  children  at  home;  the  man  of  business  is  doing  the  same;  and 
though  their  labours  may  produce  much  more  than  food,  still  that  must 
be  provided  for  first  of  all.  The  father  of  the  family  knows  that  if  ke 
do  not  provide,  hungry  mouths  will  soon  make  themselves  heard  ab 
home ;  the  want  will  soon  make  itself  felt.  There  is  meat,  if  it  can  be 
got,  for  the  elders,  and  milk  for  the  younger,  and  tops  and  bottoms,  or 
some  such  crusty  specialities,  for  that  exacting  institution,  the  baby; 
and  the  father  says,  "  I  must  provide  them  all." 

The  wants  are  continually  recurring ;  those  great  boys  are  always 
hungry ;  those  growing  girls  are  always  wanting  something  to  grow 
upon ;  that  eye-poking,  noise-making,  ever-tumbling-down  baby  will  soon 
let  you  know  when  it  is  dinner-time  with  him.  Our  own  privaite  opinion 
is  that  it  is  dinner-time  with  him  about  once  every  half-hour,  with  a 
snack,  if  he  can  get  it,  at  the  quarter ;  but,  as  our  reader  is  perhaps 
not  a  family  man,  we  shall  not  press  our  opinion  on  him  at  any  length. 
The  Sunday  school  teacher  should  distinctly  keep  before  his  miiid 
that  he  is  a  provider ;  that  he  has  to  provide  for  children ;  for  helpless 
ones ;  for  those  who  cannot  provide  for  themselves ;  for  those  who  must 
take  whatever  you  give  them.  This  last  is  a  consideration  about  which 
there  is  something  very  touching;  something  which  appeals  to  our 
sentiment  as  weU  as  our  principle.  Imagine  a  little  family  of  children 
waiting  eagerly  for  father's  return  with  food,  and  his  coming  back  with 
some  garbage  which  is  scarce  fit  for  food  at  all ;  or,  if  it  be,  which 
<5an  give  them  little  nourishment.  They  take  it ;  they  make  no  com- 
plaint about  it,  but  they  do  not  thrive  upon  it ;  and  thus  fed,  they  get 
weaker  day  by  day,  until  at  last  they  pine  away ;  and  their  ohance  of  a 
healthy  man  or  womanhood  is  gone.  .  And  yet  this  may  be  the  picture 
of  some  Sunday  class  and  its  teacher ;  the  spiritual  children  seapmg 
throughout  their  life  the  ill-efiects  of  the  neglect  of  the  one,  who  tmder- 
took  towards  them  the  position  of  a  spiritual  parent. 

{To  he  conchided  in  our  next.) 
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Outline  of  Sbirnss^ 

BIRTHDAYS,  &c. 

"  On  the  first  daj  of  the  first  month  shalfc  thou  set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of 
the  congregation.*' — Exod.  xl.  2. 

{IntrodTiction,) — Briefly  sketch  the  history  of  preceding  months.  Some  think 
they  had  now  left* Egypt  about  one  year*  (see  "Portable  Commentary,"  i»  loc,). 
About  six  months  had  been  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  the  tabernacle. 
The  first  day  of  the  new  year  was  approaching.  How  shall  they  celebrate  it ! 
Left  to  themselves,  how  might  they  have  marked  it  ?  Whatever,  undirected, 
they  might  have  proposed  to  do,  the  text  reveals  the  will  of  God  in  regard  to  the 
day.  The  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle  on  this  day,  by  divine  command,  may 
remind  us  of  the  best  method  of  observing  our  anniversaries  (birthdays,  and  the 
like),  and  teach  us, — 

I.  The  duty  of  gbatitude  for  past  mercies. — ^The  tabernacle  spoke  to 
them  of  God.  He  had  sent  Moses  to  deliver  them  :  '*He  had  brought  them  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  house  of  bondage."  He  had  guided  them, 
guarded  them,  and  supplied  their  daily  need.  If  we  rightly  observe  such  days 
we  shall  recall  the  past  He  has  sent  His  Son  to  be  our  deliverer.  His  providence 
has  cared  for  us.     '*Our  helper,  God,  we  bless  His  XL9imQ" -^Doddridge. 

II.  The  duty  of  he-dedicating  ourselves  to  God. — Note  the  opening  cere- 
monies. Hands  and  feet  washed,  ver.  30.  Hands  washed  from  their  own  deeds, 
and  feet  from  their  own  ways.  The  works  and  ways  of  God  to  be  henceforth 
pursued.  So  with  us.  "For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us  to  have 
wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles  "  (1  Pet.  iv.  3). 

III.  The  duty  of  obeying  God  in  the  future. — They  acknowledged  the 
tabernacle  as  the  centre  of  union  and  source  of  instruction.  Let  the  Sunday 
school  and  the  sanctuary  be  so  to  us.  God  honoured  the  day  thus  observed.  He 
descended  and  filled  the  tabernacle  with  His  glory.  Thus  blessed,  **tbe  children 
of  Israel  went  onward  in  all  their  journeys." 

1.  How  have  we  observed  our  birthdays,  &c.,  in  the  past  ?  Have  we  thought 
of  God? 

2.  With  some  of  us  such  days  may  be  near.     What  do  we  propose  ? 

3.  This  day  may  be  the  day  of  our  new  birth  unto  righteousness,  if  we  now 
give  our  hearts  to  God. 


If  I  said  I  disliked  a  person,  he  would  inquire,  **  Is  she  a  Christian  ?"  If  he 
got  one  answer  the  conclusion  would  be,  **Poor  creature  !  you  ought  to  pity  her 
too  much  for  dislike  "  ;  and  if  the  other,  he  would  say,  **Then  Christ  loves  her 
— cannot  you  ? " — Life  of  Dr.  Judson, 

*  Compare  Exod.  xii  2  with  Exod.  xL  2. 
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A  MORNING  RIDE  FROM  THE  JAFFA  GATE  TO  THE 

TOMB   OF  RACHEL. 

Jerusalem  !  We  are  standing  at  the  Jaffa  or  Bethlehem  gate.  This 
gate  divides  the  western  wall  of  the  modem  city  into  two  very  nearly 
equal  parts.  We  are  looking  westward  towards  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  which  from  this  point  is  some  thirty  miles  away.  Behind  us  lies 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  A  line,  drawn  from  the  spot  we  now  occupy  to 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  the  brow  of  the  Mount  of  Ohves, 
would  lie  across  the  site  of  Solomon*  s  temple,  and  cut  the  eastern  wall 
at  a  distance  of  about  1,020  yards.  Another  line  drawn  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  for  700  yards  to  the  Damascus  gate,  in  the  centre  of 
the  north  wall,  would  touch  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Pool  of  Heze- 
kiah,  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  stands  within  the 
district  called  Calvary. 

This  Jaffa  gate  is  the  principal  doorway  into  the  city.  "  Here  can 
be  seen,  during  the  pilgrim  season,  most  of  the  nationalities  in  the 
world:  the  handsome  Greek,  in  prettiest  of  Oriental  costumes;  the 
Wallachian,  who  has  partly  adopted  the  dress  of  the  European;  the 
square-faced,  long,  tawny-haired,  loutish  Russian,  muffled  up  as  if  he 
were  in  Siberia,  instead  of  the  warm  climate  of  Palestine ;  the  Persian, 
wearing  no  particular  expression  in  his  face,  and  a  kind  of  chimney- 
pot on  his  head ;  the  mild,  stalwart-looking  Armenian,  from  Zeitonn, 
with  his  goat-skin  thrown  over  his  shoulder ;  the  brown  Copt,  clad  in 
his  indigo-dyed  blue ;  the  black  Ab3rssinian  in  his  poverty,  clothed  in 
whatever  he  can  get;  the  graceful  Greorgian,  a  picture  of  masculine 
beauty;  the  Frank,  in  angularly  bifurcated  pantaloons  and  straight- 
lined  coat ;  the  humble,  dirty,  cringing  Jew,  with  his  two  long  front 
locks  dangling  under  an  impossible  hat ;  the  grave  Mohammedan,  in 
turban  of  spotless  white  and  flowing  robe;  the  noisy,  gesticulating 
Fellah,  turban-covered  and  bare-legged;  the  dark  Bedawee,  in  pic- 
turesque but  seedy  finery,  with  a  touch  of  the  hidalgo  bravado  in  his 
manner,  and  a  sort  of  decayed  grandeur  about  him ;  even  a  John 
Chinaman  may  be  seen  among  the  crowd,  as  a  follower  of  Mahommed* 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  El  Khuds — the  second  Mecca." 

Here,  surrounded  by  this  motley  crowd,  we  stand  at  the  Jaffa  gate, 

waiting  for  our  guides  and  for  the  rest  of  our  party  to  assemble.     The 

building  that  rises  above  us,  immediately  on  our  left,  is  called  the  Hippicns, 

and  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  three  towers  with  whit^h  Herod, 

fortified  his  palace,  whose  gardens  extended  to  the  south  wall.     Dr. 

B<)binson  identifies  it  with  the  site  of  the  ancient  tower  of  David.     We 

note  that  on  our  right  this  western  wall  takes  a  north-westerly  bend, 

and  is  skirted  by  the  road  to  Jaffa,  by  which  one  may  reach  that  port 

after  a  weary  march,  among  rocks  and  stones,  of  thirty-eight  mdles. 

About  fifty  yards  from  us,  along  this  Jaffa  highway,  the  Big-tree  road 

stretches  to  the  left  "  through  the  Mohammedan  country,  crowded  with 

monumental  tombs.**     Directly  at  our  feet  is  the  valley  of  Gihon,  sweep- 

ing  towards  us  fit)m  the  "opper  pool,  some  700  yards  in  front.     From 
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the  Jaffa  gate  the  course  of  this  valley  is  directly  south,  past  the  lower 
pool — a  quarter  of  a  mile  off, — and  on  for  another  quarter  of  a  mile, 
when  it  bends  eastward,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
.skirts  the  south  wall,  and,  leaving  Aceldama  to  the  right,  opens  into 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which,  containing  the  bed  of  the  Kedron  and 
the  garden  of  Qethsemane,  bounds  the  city  on  the  east  and  separates  it 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Our  people  having  now  come  up,  we  start 
for  our  destination.  The  road  we  take  lies  to  the  left,  down  the  Gihon, 
which  it  crosses  obliquely,  and  having  on  the  left  the  lower  pool,  and 
immediately  opposite,  on  the  right,  the  long  line  of  low  buildings  known 
as  "  Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  almshouse  for  Jews."  Some  papers  in 
the  office  of  the  American  consulate  show,  however,  that  the  credit  of 
this  act  of  charity  is  really  due  to  an  American  Jew  of  New  Orleans, 
named  Judah  Turo,  who  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £12,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Jews*  almshouse  at  Jerusalem.  After  his  death  his 
executor,  one  G.  Kursheedt,  placed  the  bequest  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jewish  baronet,  deeming  him  better  qualifiied  than  himself  to  undertake 
the  work.  After  passing  the  wall,  which  encloses  these  buildings  and 
their  grounds,  our  road  suddenly  diverges  to  the  right. 

We  now  leave  the  vale  of  Gihon  and  enter  the  plain  of  Bephaim.  Here 
we  find  the  country  exceedingly  rook-strewn,  and  rapidly  sloping  down- 
ward towards  the  west.  As  we  proceed,  our  guide  relates  the  stock  tra- 
ditions of  the  neighbourhood.  He  tells  us  the  story  of  the  tree  that  once 
grew  here,  under  whose  branches  the  virgin  mother  rested  with  the 
in&nt  Jesus ;  and  states  that  while  the  Holy  Family  sat  beneath  the  shade, 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  tree  assumed  the  form  of  a  crown  near  the 
head  of  the  child,  as  a  salute  to  Him  who  was  the  God  of  nature.  Near 
the  slight  hill  on  which  stands  the  convent  of  Mar  Elias,  we  have  pointed 
out  another  traditional  spot — ^the  well  wherein  the  wise  men  saw  the 
reflection  of  the  star  that  guided  them  to  the  birthplace  of  Jesus. 

The  convent  of  Elijah,  on  the  right,  is  said,  of  course  without  any 
foundation  in  authentic  history,  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  prophet 
rested  beneath  the  juniper  bush  during  his  flight  from  Jezebel.  We 
are  now  halfway  to  Bethlehem.  Before  us  lies  Bethlehem,  and  turning 
round  we  have  a  good  southern  view  of  Jerusalem  three  miles  away. 
Pursuing  our  journey  in  a  south-westerly  direction  for  another  mile,  we 
presently  arrive  at  "a  small  square  building  of  stone  with  a  dome;" 
and  this  we  are  told  is  the  tomb  of  Rachel.  Undoubtedly  the  beloved 
wife  of  Jacob  was  buried  here,  "for  by  the  singular  consent  of  all 
authorities  in  such  questions,"  this  "  plain  Saracenic  mausoleum  marks 
the  actual  site  of  her  grave"  ("Land  and  Book,"  644).  "The  general 
correctness  of  the  tradition,"  says  Dr.  B/obinson  ("  Biblical  Researches," 
i.,  323),  "which  has  fixed  upon  this  spot  for  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  cannot 
well  be  drawn  in  question,  since  it  is  fally  supported  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  scriptural  narrative.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  the  Itin. 
Hieroe,  a.  d.  333,  and  by  Jerome  in  the  same  century."  Very  touch- 
ingly  does  the  Bible  record  the  death  and  burial  of  Rachel: — "And 
Rachel  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  Tr\^c\i\^^^V)[A€tL^\GL. 
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And  Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave :  that  is  the  pillar  of  BacberB 
grave  unto  this  day"  (Gren.  xxxv.  19,  20).  The  patriarch  himself  thus 
described  the  event : — "  And  as  for  me,  when  I  came  from  Padan,  Bachel 
died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  way,  when  yet  there  was  but  a 
little  way  to  come  unto  Ephrath ;  and  I  buried  her  there  in  the  way  of 
Ephrath;  the  same  is  Beth-lehem"  (Gen.  xlviii.  7).  It  is  easy  to  acconnt 
for  the  Saracenic  appearance  of  the  external  tomb;  but  not  on  thai 
account  alone  is  it  easy  to  reject  the  claim  of  the  site.  '*  The  Turks," 
says  Dr.  Kitto,  "  have  generally  enclosed  the  real  or  supposed  sepulchres 
of  the  chief  characters  of  the  Old  Testament  in  some  building  or  other; 
that  which  covers  the  tomb  of  Rachel  is  of  a  very  humble  description." 
Mr.  Buckingham,  who  has  particularly  described  it,  says,  "  We  entered 
it  on  the  south  side  by  an  aperture  through  which  it  was  difficult  to 
crawl,  as  it  has  no  doorway,  and  found  on  the  inside  a  square  mass  of 
masonry  in  the  centre,  built  up  from  the  floor  nearly  to  the  roof,  and  of 
such  a  size  as  to  leave  barely  a  narrow  passage  for  walking  round  it. 
It  is  plastered  with  white  stucco  on  the  outer  surface,  and  is  sufficiently 
large  and  high  to  enclose  within  it  any  ancient  pillar  that  might  have 
been  found  on  the  grave  of  Rachel."  Another  traveller  asserts  that  he 
penetrated  this  interior  building  and  found  within  a  heap  of  masonry. 
Mr.  Carne,  in  his  "  Recollections  of  the  East,"  thus  alludes  to  this  tomb 
of  Rachel : — "  The  spot  is  as  wild  and  solitaiy  as  can  well  be  conceived; 
no  palms  or  cypresses  give  their  shelter  from  the  blast.  Not  a  single 
tree  spreads  its  shade  where  the  beautiful  mother  of  Israel  rests.  Yet 
there  is  something  in  this  sepulchre  in  the  wilderness  that  excites  a 
deeper  interest  than  more  splendid  or  revered  ones.  The  tombs  of 
Zacharias  and  Absalom,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  that  of  the 
kings  in  the  plain  of  Jeremiah,  the  traveller  looks  at  with  careless 
indifierence :  beside  that  of  Rachel  his  fancy  wanders  to  the  land  of  the 
people  of  the  East ;  to  the  power  of  beauty  that  could  so  long  make 
banishment  sweet;  to  the  devoted  companion  of  the  wanderer,  who 
deemed  all  trouble  light  for  her  sake."  As  Bethlehem  is  scarcely  two 
miles  away,  let  us  remount  our  horses  and  push  forwards  to  the  place 
of  the  Saviour's  nativity. 


DO  OUE  SCHOLARS  SEARCH  THE  SCRIPTURES? 

Ay,  do  they  ?  Old  stagers,  who  were  active  Sunday  school  labourers 
when  George  the  Fourth  was  king,  say  "No."  They  tell  us  these  are 
degenerate  days.  "  Our "  boys  and  girls  used  to  bring  Scripture 
proofs  to  their  teachers  every  Sunday  in  the  year, — proofs  carefully  and 
conscientiously  searched  out,  when  reference  Bibles  were  rare  luxuries, 
and  portable  concordances  unknown.  And  all  this  was  done  in  coimee- 
tion  with  greater  efforts  of  memory  than  it  is  now  deemed  desirable  (not 
to  say  possible)  to  require  of  ordinary  Sunday  scholars. 

There  is  much  of  truth  in  this ;  and  while  the  veteran  is  always  v^ 
to  regard  the  days  of  chivalry  as  past*  it  is  always  well,  and  often  wisQi 
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to  listen  to  the  lessons  of  long  experience,  whether  in  temporal  or 
spiritual  af&irs.  In  the  matter  now  nnder  review  I  am  convinced 
that  the  "  old  teachers  "  are  right,  and  that  we  younger  men  have 
departed  from  former  precedents  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  our 
scholars.  Careful  observation  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Biblical  knowledge  possessed  by  a  large  proportion  of  our  scholars  is 
lamentably  defective,  that  their  views  of  divine  truth  are  in  many 
respects  hazy  and  ill-defiined,  and  that  the  general  and  miscellaneous 
character  of  our  instructions  tends  to  perpetuate  the  evil,  even  in  our 
senior  classes  and  among  our  junior  teachers.  The  consequence  natu- 
rally is  that  they  are  easily  shaken  by  the  specious  sophisms  of  Papists, 
Ritualists,  Rationalists,  or  sceptics,  into  whose  hands  they  may  happen  to 
fall.  We  have  ourselves  to  thank  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things. 
We  have  reduced  the  number  of  the  verses  of  scripture  to  be  com- 
mitted by  our  scholars  to  memory;  we  have  in  part  discarded  the 
learning  of  hymns,  while  catechisms  have  all  but  disappeared  in  a  storm 
of  indignant  opposition.  There  may  be  grounds  for  these  changes, 
though  I  venture  to  doubt  their  sufficiency ;  but,  at  any  rate,  this  much 
is  obvious, — ^we  have  abolished  the  chief  means  by  which  systematic 
theological  teaching  was  formerly  afforded  in  our  Sunday  schools,  and 
we  have  done  little  or  nothing  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  catechisms 
or  no  catechisms.  The  writer's  object  is  rather  to  urge  the  considera- 
tion of  this  point, — ^whether,  if  our  predecessors  were  too  scholastic,  we, 
their  successors,  have  not  run  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  become 
vague,  loose,  and  unsystematic.  Rome  is  wise  in  her  generation; 
Anglican  Ritualism,  her  obsequious  handmaid  and  servile  mimic,  is  wise 
in  hers ;  and  the  young  disciples  of  both  are  well  trained  in  the  articles 
of  their  belief.  Monstrous  though  some  of  their  tenets  may  be, 
ridiculous  as  their  observances  often  are,  there  is  no  mistake  as  to  their 
meaning;  all  is  sharp,  clear,  and  decided.  Are  our  scholars  as  well 
grounded  in  the  great  truths  of  Protestant  Christianity  ?  I  fear  the 
answer  must  be  No. 

If  so,  what  is  our  duty  ?  Plainly,  I  think,  a  twofold  one : — to  im- 
part by  some  means  systematic  religious  instruction  in  our  senior  classes ; 
and,  by  every  means  which  a  wise  ingenuity  can  devise,  to  afford  induce- 
ments to  Bible  study  and  research  to  all  who  are  capable  of  reading  the 
sacred  volume.  As  to  the  first,  a  set  of  lesson-subjects,  comprising  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Protestant  theology,  should  be  prepared  by  the 
senior  class  teacher,  and  made  the  subject  of  special  conversation  and 
instruction.  If  catechisms  be  not  used  in  connection  with  such  a 
course — and  the  form  of  question  and  answer  gives  them  a  childish 
appearance  if  used  in  the  ordinary  way, — a  suitable  manual  or  handbook 
should  be  chosen.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  refer  to  one  such  of  high 
merit;  concise,  cheap,  and  accurate.  I  allude  to  the  Rev.  S.  Green's 
"  Muiual  of  Bible  Truth,"  *  a  little  work  which  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend to  senior  scholars  and  teachers  generally. 

*  Published  by  E.  Stock,  PatemosteT  Baw. 
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Aa  to  the  second  point,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  one  simple  means 
for  promoting  the  searching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  the  Sunday 
School  Union  has  sought  to  bring  into  use  during  the  past  two  years, 
but  which,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  is  even  now  scarcely  known  in  ft 
tithe  of  the  schools  in  London  or  the  country.  I  allude  to  the  "  Tbxt 
Papers,*'  a  fkc-simile  of  one  of  which  will  afford  a  better  idea  of  their 
nature  than  a  page  of  description. 

TEXT    PAPEE. 
May  17th  {Afternoon),  1868. 


Suljeot— THE  OOOD  SHEPHE&I),  John  z.  1—18. 

Ybsbbs  vob  Bepetitioit: — "I  am  tbe  good  shepberd,  and  know 
my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so 
know  I  the  Father :  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  ^he  sheep.  And  other 
sheep  I  haye,  which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  I  must  bring,  and 
they  shall  hear  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd." 
— Jess  X.  14—16. 

Where  teside  this  Chapter  is  Jesus  called  our  Shepherd  ? 


Id.  per  dozen.]  [Monthly  Packet  of  12, 3d. 

ScNDAT  School  Union,  56,  Old  Bailey. 

These  little  slips  of  writing-paper,  for  such  they  are,  should  be 
handed  to  each  scholar  at  the  close  of  afternoon  teaching,  one  week  before 
the  date  which  they  bear.  Two  objects  are  thus  attained.  The  pupil 
is  not  only,  led  to  search  the  Bible  with  a  specific  purpose  in  view,  he 
is  also  thereby  preparing  himself  for  the  next  Sunday's  engagements^ 
Both  points  are  of  great  value  and  importance ;  the  one  promotes  an 
mtelUffent  as  opposed  to  an  aimless  and  perfdnctory  mode  of  perusing 
the  Bible,  the  other  affords  substantial  aid  to  the  work  of  the  teacher 
by  awaking  beforehand  an  interest  in  the  subjects  of  instruction  on  the 
p&rt  of  the  scholar.     The  papers  should  be  examined  by  the  teacher. 
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corrected,  if  necessary,  and  returned  on  the  Sunday  after  their  presenta- 
tion. Many  a  boy  and  girl  will  prize  the  record  of  their  early  studies ; 
and  if  the  teacher  show  a  lively  interest  in  the  efforts  thus  made,  a 
spirit  of  healthy  emulation  will  be  awakened  in  the  class.  In  all  proba- 
bility, too,  the  help  of  parents  and  elder  brothers  and  sisters  will  be 
evoked,  that  the  Text  Paper  may  be  returned  so  well  filled  up  as  to 
call  forth  the  commendations  of  the  teacher ;  and  if  so,  who  shall  say 
where  the  salutary  influence  will  terminate  ?  Let  teachers  generally 
take  up  these  helps  in  a  vigorous  manner,  and  they  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, thankfully  recognise  in  them  a  truly  useful  adjunct  to  the  work 
of  sacred  tuition. 

I  may  also  call  attention  to  the  **  Bible  Questions  '*  and  **  Exercises  "■ 
which  from  time  to  time  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible  Glass  and 
Youth's  Magazine^  and  in  which  the  interest  of  a  large  number  of 
young  persons  has  been  enlisted,  their  endeavours  being  encouraged 
by  gifts  of  books  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  editor  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Union  Committee. 

By  the  help  of  such  publications  as  the  above,  and  others,  let  us  strive 
earnestly  and  promptly  to  repair  a  defect  in  our  modem  systems  of 
Sunday  school  teaching,  which  must,  I  feel  persuaded,  be  at  present 
classed  among  the  weakest  of  **  our  weak  points." 

W.  H.  GbosUR..  .. 


^nilxm  jof  an  i.bbnss. 

THE  LITTLE  MAID. 
2  Kings  v.  4. 


Relate  the  history  in  simple  words. 

Notice  the  various  points  in  the 
history  of  the  Little  Maid  worthy  of 
imitation. 

She  was  forgiving.  Stolen  from  her 
parents — a  poor  slave — no  bitter  feel- 
ing.    Returns  good  for  evil. 

Gentle  and  unassuming^ — Her  advice 
was  given  in  the  form  of  a  wish. 
Gentleness  and  humility  of  manner 
wins  favour— overcomes  enemies — gains 
friends — the  example  of  Jesus. 

Courageous.  Not  ashamed  of  her 
God,  though  among  heathens  in  a 
heathen  land.  Confess  Christ  wher- 
ever your  lot  may  be  cast — in  the 
workshop,  the  counting-house,  or 
among  schoolfellows. 


TriUhfal.  Otherwise  Naaman  wouId~' 
not  have  believed  her  and  followed  her 
advice.     Difference  in  children. 

Interested  in  the  welfare  of  others. 
Wished  Naaman  to  be  cured— earnestly 
desired  his  recovery — told  him  of  one 
who  could  cure  him. 

Faith.      Believed   Elisha  had   the 
power — did  what  she  could  to  make  that  - 
power,  God's  power  in  him,  known. . 

Have  you  supreme  love  to  God — to 
Christ  ?  and  can  you  say  He  is  to  you — - 

The  chief  among  ten  thousand  ? 

thus  showing  that  you  not  only  love^ 
Him  yourself,  but  long  to  have  all  your 
companions  loving  Him  too.  H. 
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The  Sstbkth  Year  and  Jvbilxe. — Ler.  xxt.  1—28. 

Tus  year  of  Jubilea  wig  witk  the  Jews  yery  acceptable,  because  evtiy  amhi  thii 
had  sold  or  lost  his  landa^  upon  the  blowiag  of  a  trumpet»  returned  and  hsd  ph 
session  of  his  estate  again.  In  this  life  we  are  jost  such  as  those  poor  min  aC 
Israel — rifled,  plundered,  spoiled,  in  a  manner  and  condition  eveiywAjstiaiteiMd. 
Now  death  h  our  jubilee ;  and  when  the  trumpet  begins  to  sound  life  is  thsa  Itit 
Death  is  the  good  man*8  advantage.  Then  it  is  that  he  enjoys  a  better  state  than 
eif^  he  had  before.  What  though  death  be  to  the  wicked  as  the  rod  in  Mom' 
hand,  that  was  turned  into  a  serpent,  yet  to  the  godly  it  shall  be  like  thstof 
El^ah — a  wand  to  waft  them  into  a  better  life.  Then  it  is  that  the  funeral  «f 
their  yices  shall  be  the  resurrectioa  of  all  their  gracious  actions. — Strode, 

A  jubilee  is  still  celebrated  at  Rome,  in  which  the  Pope  grants  a  plenaiy 
indulgence  to  all  sinners ;  at  least  to  as  many  as  visit  the  churches  of  St  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  It  was  first  established  by  Boniface  Y*!!.,  in  1300,  and 
was  to  be  held  once  in  every  hundred  years ;  but  the  first  celebration  brought 
in  so  much  wealth,  that  in  1843  Clement  VL  reduced  it  to  fifty  years.  Urban  VL, 
in  1389,  appointed  it  to  be  held  every  thirty-five  years,  that  being  the  age  of  our 
Saviour  ;•  and  Paul  II.  aud  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1475,  brought  it  down  to  every  twenty- 
five  years,  that  every  person  might  have  the  benefit  of  it  once  in  his  life. 

The  Man  bokn  Blind. — John  ix. 

The  blind.  Providence  often  mercifully  compensates  the  loss  of  sight  by  con- 
ferring a  wonderful  acuteness  upon  other  senses.  In  this  way  also  the  works  of 
God  are  manifest  in  the  blind.  Dr.  Saunderson,  the  blind  mathematician,  could 
judge  with  singular  accuracy  as  to  the  character  of  any  large  object  from  five  to 
tvilf^ty  ysrds  off,  distinguishing  a  tree  from  a  post,  or  a  fence  flrom  a  house.  Bj 
th^.sound  of  his  footfall  in  a  room  he  knew  its  size,  and  the  quantity  of  fanutim^ 
and  the  number  of  people  piesent.  *'  I  can  hear  the  lamp-posts,*'  said  a  bliiid 
maj»,  ''or  a  dead  wall,  pr  anything  that's  solid,  if  it  is  only  as  high  as  my  ear. 
If  it's  below  the  ear  I  cannot  hear  so  well."  (For  many  other  wonderful  ezamplM 
see  Good  Word9  for  18S1,  p.  313  ;  see  also  Biblical  Treasury^  iii.,  601,  y.,  1134| 
vi.,  1230,  vli.,  1469,  viii.,  1605.)  Moses  extended  the  protection  of  a  special 
statute  to  the  blind,  Lev.  xix.  14,  com.  ;  Deut  xxvii.  18.  This  Illustrates  not 
only  the  sadness  of  the  affliction,  and  the  mercy  of  God,  by  whose  direction 
Moses  wrote,  but  also  its  frequency  in  the  East-:-a  fact  attested  by  all  Oriental 
travellers. 

The  Pharisees*  qttesUons,  What  a  deal  of  ado  did  the  Pharisees  make  with  this 
poor  man.  After  many  questions,  they  bid  him  give  God  the  praise,  for  they 
knew  that  that  man  Jesus  was  a  sinner.  "  Well,"  says  the  poor  man,  ''whether 
he  be  a  sinner,"  &c.  It  mattered  not  with  him  what  the  man  was  that  had 
cured  him,  nor  the  place  where,  nor  the  time  when.  This  he  took  notice  o( 
that  he  was  blind,  but  now  he  did  see.  So  the  question  is  not  when  or  how 
any  man  is  called  of  God,  but  the  main  will  be  whether  he  is  yet  called.— 
FatvceU,  1644. 
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Report  of  thk  Spies.— Num.  xiii.  17  to  xir.  10. 

The  grapes.  Speaking  of  the  neighbonrhood  of  Hebroa,  Dr.  Thompson  says, 
We  are  now  riding  throogb  the  moat  extensive  and  best  kept  vineyards  that  I 
.ve  seen  in  this  country.  All  travellers  are  struck  with  them,  and  no  one  fails, 
can  fail,  of  being  reminded  by  them  of  that  extraordinary  cluster  of  grapes 
tiich  the  spies  carried  *  between  two  upop  a  staff  ;*  for  the  valley  of  Hebron  is 
e  place  from  whence  they  bore  this  proof  of  the  fertility  of  the  promised  land  " 
'Land  and  Book/*  596).  '*He  that  went  before  could  not  see  the  grapes,  but 
I  that  came  after  might  both  see  and  eat  them.  So  the  fathers,  patriarchs,  and 
«phets  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not,  in  like  manner,  see  the  bunch  of  grapes — 
at  was,  the  Son  of  God  made  man  —as  they  that  came  after.  The  evangelists, 
Kwtles,  and  disciples,  under  the  New  Testament,  both  saw  and  tasted  it  after 
•hn  had  showed  this  grape  : — *  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  takeih  away  the  n* 
'^  world*  " — Luiher, 

0%  the  report  of  the  spits.  If  in  the  time  of  trouble  the  eyes  of  men  be  fastened, 
L  the  earth,  their  enemies  will  seem  great  and  mighty,  and  God,  who  is  higher 
.an  the  heavens,  small  and  impotent.  But  if  their  eyes  be  in  heaven,  9A. 
1ioshaphat*s  were  (2  Chron.  zx.  2),  and  they  look  down  from  thence,  their 
lemies  will  seem  weak  and  withered,  and  God  strong  and  mighty.  The  sheep 
the  first  sight  of  the  wolf  takes  him  for  a  terrible  object  of  fear,  whereas 
« lion  passeth  him  by  with  an  honourable  scorn  and  disdain.  The  ten  spies,  , 
kving  a  sheep's  eye,  spied  out  more  danger  than  they  needed,  whereas  Caleb, 
Lving  a  lion's  heart,  saw  no  terror  at  all.  --Ja.ggard,  1638. 

The  Good  Shepherd.— John  x.  1 — 18. 

The  door  of  the  sheepfold. — He  that  is  the  door  and  the  way  has  taught  us  that 
Lere  is  but  one  way,  one  door,  one  passage  to  heaven,  and  that  a  strait  one, 
TODj^h  which,  though  we  do  pass  with  much  pressure  and  tugging,  having  our 
■perfluons  rags  torn  from  us  here  in  the  crowd  of  this  world,  yet  we  shall  be 
Lppy.  He  that  will  be  knighted  must  kneel  for  it,  and  he  that  will  enter  in  at 
le  strait  gate  must  crowd  for  it — a  gate  made  so  on  purpose,  narrow  and  hard  in 
.0  entrance,  yet,  after  we  have  entered,  wide  and  glorious,  that  after  our  paia 
IT  joy  may  be  the  sweeter. — Adams. 

l^rUtial  life^  ver.  10.  Natural  life  is  like  the  river  Jordan — empties  itself 
to  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  spiritual  life  is  like  the  waters  of  the  sanctuary,  which, 
ling  shallow  at  the  first,  grow  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  river,  which  cannot  be 
lased  through — water  continually  springing  and  running  forward  into  eternal 
fe ;  so  that  the  life  which  we  leave  is  mortal  and  perishing,  and  that  which  we 
^  onto  is  durable  and  abounding. 

The  Murmurers  Punished. — Num.  xiv.  11—31. 

(kfiiitenbment.  A  Chinese  story.  **  Hoo-Shaon  was  a  very  poor  man,  yet  he 
lily  thanked  heaven  for  pure  bliss.  His  wife  said  to  him,  *  We  have  daily  only 
u«e  meals  of  greens,  rice,  and  water.  What  do  you  call  pure  bliss?*  He  replied, 
Sappily,  we  live  in  times  of  peace,  and  experience  none  of  the  miseries  arising 
om  conflicting  armies ;  happily,  there  is  nobody  in  our  family  suffers  from 
anger  and  cold ;  and,  happily,  none  of  us  are  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  nor 
imared  in  a  prison.    If  this  be  not  pure  bliss  I  know  not  what  ia/  **    '\^^s!s^!^ 
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this  is  but  a  Pagan  story,  I  think  it,  as  you  wil],  a  very  edifying;  one.  ^'We 
have  to  thank  heaven  for  all  that  poor  Hoo-Shaon  had,  and  a  great  deal  more," 
adds  Dr.  Morison,  the  translator  ;  **and  how  many  of  us  might  make  the  same 
acknowledgment  without  feeling  that  we  were  contented  I " 

Jesus  in  Solomon's  Porch.— John  x.  22 — 42. 

Causes  of  unbelief.  When  Mr.  Wilberforco  visited  Carlile  in  prison  in  Dor* 
Chester,  and  tried  to  converse  with  him  about  the  Bible,  Carlile  said,  ''How» 
sir,  can  you  suppose  that  I  can  like  that  book  ?  for  if  it  be  true  I  am  undone 
for  ever."  **  No,"  said  the  pious  philanthropist;  "this  is  not  the  necessaiy 
consequence,  and  it  need  not  be  ;  that  book  excludes  none  from  hope  who  will 
seek  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Athenagoras,  a  famous  Athenian 
philosopher  in  the  second  century,  not  only  doubted  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  but  was  determined  to  write  against  it.  However,  upon  an  intimate 
examination  of  the  facts  on  which  it  was  supported,  in  the  course  of  his  collecting 
materials  for  his  intended  publication,  he  was  convinced  by  the  blaze  of  its 
evidence,  and  turned  his  designed  invective  into  an  elaborate  apology,  which  is 
still  in  existence.  Dr.  Johnson  well  observed  that  no  honest  man  could  he  a 
Deist ;  for  no  man  could  be  so  after  a  fair  examination  of  the  proofs  of  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  name  of  Hume  being  mentioned  to  him,  ''No,  sir,"  said  he^ 
"Hume  owned  to  a  clergyman  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham  that  he  had  never 
read  the  New  Testament  with  attention."  Dr.  Nelson,  of  Illinois,  in  his  work 
on  infidelity,  says  that  for  many  years  he  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  cTery 
infidel  to  read  some  work  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  he  never  knew 
but  two  instances  fail  of  conviction,  and  in  these  he  did  not  know  the  result  fiff 
want  of  opportunity. 

Influence  of  recollected  truths^  verses  41,  42.  John,  it  seems,  had  preached  of 
Christ  before,  yet  they  did  not  thereupon  believe  in  Jesus  when  he  preached. 
John  was  dead  and  gone  ;  but  now,  when  Christ  comes  amongst  them,  they, 
upon  John's  former  sermons,  preached  unto  them  some  while  since,  do  now  he- 
lieve.  ■  John  was  dead,  but  his  word  was  not  dead  ;  that  now  works  while  he  lies 
in  his  grave.  Thus  many  a  man  hears  the  "Word,  and  minds  it ;  but  at  present 
it  hath  no  work  at  all.  It  is  possible  that  even  seven  years,  twenty  years  after,  it 
may  fall  a  working ;  a  sermon  preached  seven  years  before  may  be  the  means  of  a 
man's  conversion  seven  years  after. — Dyke.  This  is  encouraging  to  teachers.  The 
Word  is  not  lost ;  the  good  seed  does  not  perish.  Some  incident—as  the  scenerf 
where  Jesus  now  taught,  to  those  who  formerly  had  heard  Jolin .  there— may 
bring  the  old  lesson  to  mind.  It  may  bring  forth  fruit,  after  many  days,  as  the 
grains  of  com  found  in  old  Egyptian  tombs  have,  after  the  lapse  of  many  agei^ 
grown  and  multiplied. 

The  Bkazen  Sebpent. — Num.  xxi.  1 — 9  ;  John  iii.  14 — 21. 

The  look  of  faith, — "Faith  is  the  eye  by  which  we  look  to  Jesus.  A  dim- 
sighted  eye  is  still  an  eye  ;  a  weeping  eye  is  still  an  eye." — H.  Miller,  **Sigkt 
is  the  noblest  sense ;  it  is  quick^we  can  look  from  earth  to  heaven  in  a  moment; 
it  is  large — we  can  see  the  hemisphere  of  the  heavens  at  one  view  ;  it  is  flff* 
and  certain — in  hearing  we  may  be  deceived  ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  the  most  affectifllS 
sense.  Even  so,  faith  is  the  quickest,  the  largest,  the  most  certain,  the  aost 
BffectJDg  grace.     Like  an  eagle  in  the  clouds,  at  one  view  it  sees  Chxist  in 
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heayec,  and  looks  down  upon  the  world ;  it  looks  backwards  and  forwards,  it 
«ees  things  past,  present,  and  to  come." — Sibbes, 

The  love  of  Ood,  John  iii.  16.  Mr.  Nott,  a  missionary  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
reading  this  chapter  to  some  natives,  was  interrupted  by  one  at  the  19th  verse. 
"What  words  were  those  you  read  ?  What  sounds  were  those  I  heard  ?  Let  me 
hear  those  words  again."  The  words  were  once  more  read.  The  poor  Pagan  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  said,  **  Is  that  true  ?  Can  that  be  true  ?  God  love  the  world 
when  the  world  not  love  Him  ?  Gk)d  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His  Son  to 
die,  that  man  might  not  die  ?  Can  that  be  true  ? "  On  assuring  him  that  it  was 
true,  the  overwhelming  feelings  of  the  wondering  Pagan  were  too  powerful  for 
expression  or  restraint.  At  length  he  burst  into  tears ;  and  as  these  rolled  down 
his  dark  visage  he  withdrew,  to  meditate  in  private  on  the  amazing  love  of  Qod, 
which  had  that  day  touched  his  souL  Another  missionary,  expatiating  on  the 
love  of  God,  addressed  a  pious  negro  woman  in  the  company.  "  Mary,  is  not  the 
love  of  God  wonderful  ? "  To  which  she  simply,  but  sublimely,  replied,  **  Massa, 
me  no  tink  it  so  wonderful,  'c^use  it  just  like  Him.''  "Love,"  it  has  been  said, 
'descends  more  abundantly  than  it  ascends.  The  love  of  parents  for  their  children 
has  always  been  far  more  powerful  than  that  of  children  for  their  parents  ;  and 
who  among  the  sons  of  men  ever  loved  God  with  a  thousandth  part  of  the  love 
which  God  has  manifested  to  us  ? " — **  Quessesat  Truih,*  p.  441,  new  edit. 

The  Death  of  Lazabus. — John  xi.  1—27. 

Hints  on  various  verses,  Ver.  4  :  Happy  Lazarus,  though  sick  and  dead,  to  be 
an  instrument  of  glorifying  God !  So  St.  Paul,  Phil.  i.  20.  Ver.  6  :  Waiting 
to  be  gracious ;  but,  as  a  Grod  of  judgment.  He  knows  best  when  to  deal  forth 
His  favours  (Isa.  xxx.  18).  To  prescribe  to  Him  is  to  set  the  sun  by  our  dial. 
Yer.  8  :  The  ancients  painted  friendship  as  a  young  man,  in  a  poor  garment 
open  at  the  bosom,  so  that  his  heart  might  be  seen,  whereupon  was  written, 
Longe,  projpe—B.  friend  at  hand  and  afar  off.  Ver.  12  :  The  Greeks  called  their 
burial  grounds  dormitories,  sleeping  places  (cemetery  means  a  sleeping  place). 
The  Germans  call  them  God's-acre,  because  their  bodies  are  sown  there,  to  be 
raised  again.  The  Hebrews,  Beth-chajim — the  house  of  the  living.  Ver.  14  : 
Plainly.  Augustine  said  he  was  glad  to  use  some  words  sometimes  to  his  hearers 
that  were  not  Latin,  to  the  end  they  might  understand  him.  Ver.  19  :  The  Jews 
came  a  short  distance  to  comfort ;  Jesus  made  a  long  journey  for  a  higher  purpose. 
Ver.  20  :  While  Faith  sits  at  the  centre.  Love  walks  the  circle.  Ver.  21 :  We  are  all 
too  much  fastened  to  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ.  Ver.  22 :  "  If  David  will  hear 
Joab,  for  Absalom  ;  and  Herod,  Blastus  for  the  Tyrians ;  what  may  not  we  hope  ? " 

Comfort  in  bereavement.  Dr.  Grosvenor*s  first  wife  was  a  most  devout  and 
amiable  woman.  The  Sabbath  after  her  death  the  doctor  expressed  himself  from 
the  pulpit  in  the  following  manner  :  ^'I  have  had  an  irreparable  loss;  and  no 
man  can  feel  a  loss  of  this  consequence  more  sensibly  than  myself;  but  the  cross 
of  a  dying  Jesus  is  my  support.  I  fly  from  one  death  for  refuge  to  another.^* 
Legh  Richmond  remembered  his  mother  saying,  during  a  great  trial,  "  If  I  cease 
praying  for  five  minutes  I  am  ready  to  sink  under  this  unlooked-for  distress ;  but 
when  1  pray,  God  comforts  and  upholds  me:  His  will,  not  mine,  be  done."  Once 
she  said,  "Help  me  to  pray,  my  child :  Christ  suffers  little  children  to  come 
nnto  Him,  and  forbids  them  not :  say  something."  "What  shall  I  say,  mamma? 
Shall  I  fetch  a  book  ? "  "  Not  now,"  she  replied ;  "  speak  from  your  heart,  and 
ask  God  that  we  may  be  reconciled  to  His  will,  and  bear  this  trial  mtlii^«X\si^<^* 
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Balak  and  Balaam. — Num.  zziv. 

TreeSf  ver.  6.  M'Cosh  says,  **  There  is  one  glory  of  the  oak,  which  lookm 
if  it  had  faced  a  thoasand  storms,  and,  having  faced  them  all,  were  ready  for  ii 
many  more ;  another  glory  of  the  sycamore,  that  spreads  in  gentle  pomp  it( 
honeyed  shade  ;  another  glory  of  the  birch,  so  graceful  in  the  midst  of  its  mtidM 
trees;  another  glory  of  the  elm,  throwing  out  its  wide  arms,  as  if  rejoicing  initi 
strength ;  and  another  glory  of  the  limo,  with  its  sheltering  shade,  inyiting  ol 
to  enter  and  linger.  Each  has  its  own  glory,  of  which  it  would  be  shorn  wen  it 
to  make  an  amliitious  attempt  to  usurp  the  glory  of  its  neighbours.-' 

Dwinefcnth/iUness.  None  can  curse  whom  God  blesses.  An  old  writer  says,  "ij 
man  travelling  upon  the  road  espies  some  great  castle  ;  eonjetimes  itseensA 
be  nigh,  another  time  afar  off ;  now  on  this  hand,  anon  on  that ;  now  before^ 
and  by  behind  ;  when  all  the  while  it  standeth  still  unmoved.  So  a  man 
goes  in  a  boat  by  water  thinks  the  shore  moveth  ;  whereas  it  is  not  the  shore,! 
the  boat  that  passeth  away.  Thus  it  is  with  God ;  sometimes  He  seemeth  to  1 
angry  with  the  sons  of  men,  another  time  to  be  well  pleased  ;  now  to  be  at 
anon  at  a  distance  ;  now  showing  the  light  of  his  countenance,  by  and  by 
His  face  in  displeasure  ;  yet  He  is  not  changed  at  alL  It  is  we,  not  He, 
is  changed." 

Lazarus  Raised. — Johnxi.  28 — 46. 

Short  selected  hints.  Ver.  28  :  **  Secretly, "  lest  any  should  tell  the  Pharisees,  "i 
wise  as  serpents."  Ver.  29  :  Love  is  winged.  Ver.  30  :  He  would  not  eat  andrel 
Himself  after  His  long  journey,  but  would  do    His  work  first,  like  Al 
servant.  Gen.  xxiv.  33.     Ver.  31  :  That,  Niobe-like,  she  might  weep  herself  intil 
tomb-stone.     Ver.  33  :  Tears  are  the  most  effectual  orators  to  Christ.    When 
was  going  to  the  cross  He  could  iind  time  to  look  back  and  comfort  the  we 
women.     Ver.  86  :  What  !  for  shedding  a  few  tears  for  Him  ?    Oh,  how  then 
He  love  us  for  whom  He  shed  His  dearest  and  warmest  blood  in  all  His 
Ver.  39  :  The  more  desperate  the  disease  the  greater  honor.r  redounds  to  the 
cessful  Physician.     Ver.  41  :  It  is  said  of  Tiberius,  the  emperor,  that  h« 
denied  his  favourite  Sejanus  anything,  and  often  prevented  his  request;  >o 
he  needed  only  to  ask  and  give  thanks.    All  God*s  people  are  His  favonrite^ 
may  have  all  that  their  hearts  can  wish,  or  their  need  require.     Ver.  46: 
will  not  believe  though  one  rose  from  the  dead  to  them. " — Trapp. 

Expedient  thut  ons  should  die^  &c.,  ver.  50.     In  1848,  during  the  Italian 
there  was  a  conscription.     Every  tenth  man  had  to  go.     One  who  WW 
shrunk  from  the  duty.     His  cousin,  an  orphan,  offered  to  go  instead, 
you?"  said  the  father  of  him  who  was  called  ;  **then  I  will  give  yo*  ^^^1 
**  No,"  said  he  ;  "  do  you  think  I  would  be  a  hireling,  and  sell  my  blood!  ll 
because  I  love  him."     He  went,  and  fought,  and  was  killed  ;  and  they  pit nf] 
monument  to  him,  with  the  inscription  that  he  went  to  the  battle,  and  difld 
the  love  of  his  friend.  Now  that  was  grand  in  ijts  way ;  but  oh,  how  mnchj 
it  was  of  Jesus  !    He  died  on  the  cross  for  us.     Now,  remember  when  cmw 
young  man  had  got  a  substitute  he  was  free  for  life.     He  could  say,  "You 
no  claim  on  me — I  sent  a  substitute.     My  substitute  died.     I  am  jfree— ft* 
ever."    So  if  we,  on  the  last  day,  can  put  in  our  claim  to  Christ — if  we  can! 
**  Lord,  I  was  drawn  to  death,  but  for  love  of  me  the  Saviour  died;  I  havenc 
to  say,  but  that  Jesus  is  my  Saviour  " — we  shall  be  saved.    His  blood  will 
•nr  sins.  --Esv,  Samuel  Coky,  j 


BFH  Hunt  died  of  apoplezj  on  Sunday  the  IStk  April,  186^  at  Jhb  nai- 
Oreen  Walk,  Blaokfriars  Road,  and  was  koriad  at  Ateej  Park  ONoeteTy, 
esence  of  kis  sorrowing  relatives  and  tkivtaen  ttiembers  nX  the  Odnunittee 
inday  School  Union. 

s  bom  in  Oxford  Street,  London,  ivonxtf  %  1608.  His  HMtker,  wko; 
7  pious  woman  and  watched  over  her  ohildren  with  thegraataat  care,  kad 
sakable  joy  of  seeing  all  her  ckildren  walking  in  the  troth.  Far  nuuiy 
ore  her  death  she  had  a  home  with  her  son  whose  death  we  now  lament, 
«emed  it  one  of  the  great  privilegea  of  his  life  to  minister  to  her  wsBts 
:o  her  comforts.  She  died  a  few  years  ago  at  the  advanced  age  of  96. 
gent  self-cultnre  he  made  advances  upon  the  scanty  education  whick  he 
ved.  When  only  eight  years  old  the  late  Dr.  Waugh  placed  a  silver 
und  his  neck  for  repeating,  before  a  large  assonbly,  the  first  chapter  of 
le  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  not  known  when  he  becune  impressed  with 
isity  of  a  change  of  heart ;  but  when  he  was  about  nineteen  he  joined  the 
;  Fetter  Lane,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  Caleb  Morris,  and  in  a 
tten  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  church,  he  stated  that  a 
reached  in  Craven  Chapel  by  the  late  Dr.  Baffles  of  Liverpool,  from  the 
ne  thing  I  know,  whereas  I  was  blind  now  I  see,''  was  the  means x>f  leading 
)d  in  brokenness  of  heart. 

ame  a  Sunday  school  teacher  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  at  the  time 
Eith  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  Sunday  school  workers  in  London. 
I  a  member  of  the  Church,  worshipping  in  York  Road  Chapel,  Lambeth, 
teen  years  ;  one  of  tho  superintendents  of  the  Sunday  school  fourteen 
id  a  deacon  of  the  church  eleven  years.  He  enjoyed  the  perfect  cenfidenee 
co-workers,  and  lived  in  the  affections  of  all  who  were  brought  into  asso- 
rith  him.     The  language  of  many  is—**  We  never  knew  how  much  We 
.  Hunt  till  now."    His  pastor  (the  Rev.  R.   Berry)  says,— "A  more 
le  man,  and  a  man  more  ready  for  any  kind  of   service,  than  Mr. 
never  knew.     I  do  not  yet  realise,  though  I  have  seen  hiln  laid  in  his 
it  we  have  really  lost  him ;  and  when  I  do  realize  what  is  the  fact— it  will 
that  I  am  as  a  man  who  has  lost  one  of  his  hands." 
lowing  resolution  was  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commitee  ef  the 
•chool  Union  on  the  17th  April : — 

this  Committee  have  heard  with  deep  Borrow  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
their  highly- esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Joseph  Hunt.  They  would 
ender  to  the  bereaved  vrido^  and  family  the  expression  of  their  sincere  and 
ympathy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  on  record  their  high  appreciation  of 
tant  services  rendered  by  their  late  friend  to  the  Sunday  School  cause  in  carrying 
»jects  of  the  Union,  especi&lly  by  his  devoted  and  most  efficient  eiSbrts  in  con- 
ith  the  Exhibition  Sub-Committee,  of  which  he  had  been  secretary  for  many 
is  seal  and  devotednoss  in  this  department  of  labour  were  as  remarkable  as  Ihe 
Lud  Christian  humility  which  uniformly  distinguished  his  eh^raoter,  and  the 
e  feel  that  his  removal  from  the  sphere  of  active  exertion  to  that  of  rest  and 
bile  unspeakably  glorious  to  him,  will  prove  a  severe  loss  to  them  and  to  the 
rprise  which  enlisted  the  best  energies  of  their  lamented  oofdjutor.'* 
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Within  the  last  ten  years  three  commissions  have  been  engaged  in 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  education  in  this  country.  The  first  con- 
fined its  labours  to  the  subject  of  popular  education ;  the  second  was 
occupied  with  the  great  public  schools ;  and  to  the  third  was  entrust^ 
!l  the  entire  field  of  middle-class  education.  The  report  of  the  last  has 
just  been  made  public — at  least,  a  portion  of  it ;  for  the  result  of  their 
investigations,  extending  over  three  years,  and  including  the  examina- 
tion of  almost  every  man  eminent  in  education,  as  well  as  local  and 
foreign  inquiries,  will  fill  some  twenty  bulky  volumes. 

A  great  variety  of  subjects  are  included  in  these  reports  of  the  Com- 
mission. They  deal  first  with  the  kinds  of  education  which  appear  to 
bo  desirable  and  attainable,  and  afterwards  review  existing  schools  and 
systems.  A  point  of  chief  interest  to  our  readers  is  the  quality  of  the 
religious  instruction  afforded.  There  have  already  been  too  many  proofs 
in  public  examinations  of  great  deficiencies  in  this  particular  amongst 
the  children  of  all  classes;  and  every  fi:esh  inquiry  only  shows  how 
great  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  alone  can 
fitly  supplement  these  defects.  Now,  more  than  ever,  is  it  necessary 
that  schemes  of  religious  instruction  should  be  devised,  and  vridely 
applied,  by  which  all  ranks  of  society  may  profit.  The  Sunday  school 
system  must  either  be  greatly  extended,  and  more  energy  and  more 
ability  brought  into  its  work,  or  there  must  be  some  modifications 
introduced,  by  the  multiplication  of  separate  Bible  classes,  meeting  in 
private  houses,  or  otherwise,  by  which  the  families  of  the  well-to-do 
classes  may  be  included.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  the  Commission 
state,  that  the  great  majority  of  parents  desire  that  their  children 
should  be  religiously  brought  up,  and  that  they  "should  be  taught 
religious  truth"  at  their  schools.  "  In  this  country  the  parents  rarely 
seem  to  have  the  leisure,  and  if  they  have  the  leisure,  often  not  the  ability, 
to  instruct  their  own  children  in  religion^*  As  regards  sectarian  differ- 
ences, they  say  there  is  no  strong  predisposition  evinced  for  denomina- 
tional teaching,  but  there  are  many  who  object  to  religious  instruction 
being  made  compulsory  without  reference  to  their  wishes.  A  system  of 
secular  schools,  to  meet  this  difficulty,  would  "  exclude  many  earnest 
men  fipom  the  masterships,"  and  hamper  others  whom  it  did  not  exclude. 
The  Commission  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  allow  any  parent  to 
claim  exemption,  by  a  written  notice,  from  any  special  series  of  religious 
lessons  which  might  be  deemed  obnoxious. 

The  Commission  also  hold  that  the  indifference  of  parents  to  a  sound 
system  of  education  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  improvement.  This 
is  an  impediment  which  should  diminish  with  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion, but  which  only  the  spread  of  education  can  wholly  remove.  There 
was  an  almost  unanimous  agreement  among  the  witnesses  examined  in 
favour  of  a  general  education  rather  than  a  course  of  preparation  for 
special  employments.     Book-keeping,  for  example,  was  not  considered 
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to  be  so  essential  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  which  would 
enable  a  boy  to  learn  afterwards  any  system  of  book-keeping  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  use.  There  is  still  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 
the  classics ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  how  this  is  held  in  check  by  practical 
considerations.  Thus,  in  Lancashire,  the  schools  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon  classical  teaching,  or  reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  At  Birmingham, 
however,  in  Yorkshire,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  thet*e  is 
no  objection  shown  to  Latin,  provided  other  things  are  not  neglected 
for  it. 

The  reports  of  the  Commissioners  from  abroad  are  also  full  of  interest. 
The  New  England  system,  they  remark,  "  appears  to  be  weak  where  we 
are  strongest,  strong  where  we  are  weakest."  The  primary  schools  are 
the  best,  and  in  these  we  are  dej&cient;  but  our  higher  schools  are 
better  than  the  American.  The  standard  of  the  primary  schools  there 
"  is  not  high,  but  it  appears  to  be  generally  attained."  The  religious 
instruction  in  all  the  schools  is  "  strictly  unsectarian,  the  Bible  being 
read  without  note,  explanation,  or  comment;  hut  the  Sunday  schools 
supply  the  deficiency."  In  view  of  impending  changes  here,  it  is  import- 
ant to  observe  the  testimony  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  compulsory 
attendance,  which  they  say  "  has  failed,  the  attendance  being  quite  as 
irregular  as  in  England."  As  respects  the  general  results,  they  remark 
that  "  the  school  life  does  not  last  long  enough  for  a  thorough  education ; 
but  the  schools  are  the  most  direct  preparation  for  the  life  that  is  to 
follow,"  admirably  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  American  society. 

The  Prussian  schools  are,  however,  thought  to  excel  in  completeness 
and  culture.  In  them  compulsory  education  "  is  sanctioned  by  public 
opinion ;  whereas-in  New  England  it  is  quite  inoperative."  The  masters 
are  "  subjected  to  a  very  stringent  examiaation  before  they  are  allowed 
to  teach.  The  schools  are  governed  by  a  combination  of  local  and 
central  authorities,  and  private  schools  ai'e  always  liable  to  Grovern- 
ment  inspection." 

The  French  system  is  described  as  "  a  perfect  piece  of  machinery  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect;"  but  on  the  moral  side  it  is  weak. 
"  Every  commune  is  required  by  Jaw  to  establish  a  primary  school,  and 
all  but  about  1,000  have  already  done  so.  There  are  sometimes  pre- 
paratory infant  schools  in  addition.  The  fees  are  not  high,  and  indigent 
parents  pay  nothing  at  all."  The  Swiss  system  is  said  to  be  "  good,  up 
to  the  highest  grade  of  education,  where  it  fails."  In  Scotland  "  the 
parents  appear  to  be  much  more  willing  than  in  England  to  pay  for 
education;"  and  they  exercise  a  very  active  supervision  over  the  work 
done.  The  schools  are  attended  by  all  classes  and  both  sexes,  and  this 
mixture  of  class  **  largely  contributes  to  that  general  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence for  which  Scotland  is  remarkable." 

There  are  many  questions  of  much  moment  raised  in  these  reports, 
to  some  of  which  we  may  another  time  revert,  adding  only  now  that 
the  evidence  adduced  on  the  subject  of  endowed  scho(^  amply  proves 
the  existence  of  the  grossest  abuses,  and  the  need  of  an  immediate  and 
thorough  reform. 
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The  ministerial  Education  Bill,  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
into  the  Honee  of  Lords,  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  expeotations  excited  in 
many  quarters ;  and  at  the  time  we  write — so  many  are  the  changes  in 
the  political  kaleidoscope — it  is  impossible  to  say  what  modifications 
it  may  undergo,  or  what  may  be  the  final  issue  of  the  discussion.  We 
must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  indicating  the  chief  points  of 
the  measure,  which,  whatever  the  result,  will  serve  to  mark  another 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  movement.  The  leading  features  are — 
the  appointment  of  a  minister  of  education ;  the  embodiment  of  the 
Bevised  Code,  with  some  slight  changes  in  an  Act  of  Parliament;  and 
the  proposal  to  take  an  educational  census  when  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion deems  it  desirable.  As  regards  the  Revised  Code,  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  for  payment  according  to  results  on  a  secular  principle, 
not  requiring  connection  with  a  religious  denomination  ;  so  that  when  a 
school  offers  itself  to  be  inspected,  it  shall  be  allowed  full  privileges  if 
only  it  can  show  that  it  has  complied  with  the  conditions  as  to  sanitary 
arrangements  and  space.  To  enable  sme^  schools  in  the  poorer  districts 
to  participate  in  the  grant,  it  is  proposed,  without  abandoning  the 
system  of  certificates,  to  take  a  limit  below  which  schools  might  receive 
a  share  without  the  employment  of  a  certificated  teacher.  In  respect 
of  the  conscience  clause,  it  is  provided  that  the  religious  teaching  of 
each  school  should  be  left  without  interference,  but  that  every  parent 
shall  have  liberty  to  withdraw  his  child  whilst  religious  instruction  is 
being  given ;  nor  can  any  child  attending  a  day  school  be  required  to 
attend  any  Sunday  school,  or  church,  or  other  place  of  worship,  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  instruction  on  week-days.  We  can  only  recipro- 
cate the  wish  expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  tha^  in  the  dis- 
cussion now  formally  opened  party  prejudices  may  have  no  weight.  It 
is  time  that  all  sects  and  parties  should  concur  in  endeavouring  to  settie 
the  question  on  a  broad  national  basis,  not  hastily  or  by  foolish  com- 
promises, but  in  a  manner  that  will  admit  of  gradual  progress. 


Meanwhile,  in  compliance  with  the  arrangements  made  at  the  Man- 
chester Conference,  Mr.  Bruce  has  introduced  his  Educational  Bill  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  As  he  explained  it,  it  corresponds  very  closely 
with  the  bill  of  last  year,  the  important  difference  being  that  it  applies 
compulsion  in  districts  where  educational  destitution  has  not  been 
removed  by  voluntary  efforts.  The  country  is  to  be  divided  into 
districts;  and  in  any  district,  should  an  application  be  made  by  not 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  persons  who  are  electors,  the  Committee  of 
Council  would  be  empowered  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to  inquire 
into  existing  deficiencies  of  education,  and  afterwards  to  enforce  the 
Act,  making  an  order  by  which  it  shall  have  the  force  of  law,  just  as  if 
it  had  been  voluntmly  adopted. 


A  select  committee  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  provision 
for  giving  instruction  in  theoretical  and  applied  science  to  the  industrial 
clasaea. 
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(©utliiic  for  an  Infant  (Klass  ^£SS0ir. 

THE  DEATH  OF  LAZARUS. 
John  xi.  1 — 27. 


(Verses  3  and  23  to  be 

1.  The  place, — ^Bethany,  a  quiet, 
pretty  Tillage  near  Jerasalem,  with 
ZKiany  palms  and  olive  trees,  vine- 
yards, and  groves  of  figs.  Jesus  often 
went  there,  by  the  pleasant  walk  across 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  the  cool  even- 
ings, from  the  heat  and  worry  of  the 
great  city.  Better  than  the  place  was 
the  company  there. 

2.  The  family. — Lazarus  and  his  sis- 
ters ;  their  ever  kind  and  ready  wel- 
come for  Jesus;  His  love  for  them, 
sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows,  guiding 
and  teaching  them  by  His  wisdom  and 
goodness  ;  no  wonder  they  loved  and 
trusted  Him.  There  is  no  blessing  so 
great  for  a  family  as  to  have  Jesus  in 
its  midst.  Every  home  and  every  heart 
may  have  Him  for  its  Friend.  How  can 
this  be  ?  (John  xiv.  23  ;  Rev.  iii.  20). 

3.  The  message. — (Ver.  3  to  be  re- 
peated by  class.)  The  great  sorrow 
upon  the  family;  Lazarus,  the  good 
and  kind  brother,  taken  ill.  The  love 
and  care  of  his  sisters  failed  to  heal 
him.  In  their  fear  they  at  once  sent 
to  Jesus.  How  wise  this  was  !  What 
a  simple  message  !  How  sure  of  His 
love,  how  full  of  hope  and  trust  in  His 
power  to  help  !  The  love  of  Jesus  does 
not  always  keepaway  sickness  or  trouble ; 
bat  it  brings  comfort  and  help.  A  child 
may  pray  to  Him ;  He  will  hear  the 
poorest  and  feeblest.  Are  any  whom 
you  love  sick  or  sad  ?  It  is  sweet  and 
precious  to  know  that  you  may  go  to 
Him  for  them  as  for  yourself. 


set  up  in  letter-box.) 

Yet,  though  Jesus  knew  the  trouble 
of  his  friends,  he  did  not  at  once  go  to 
them  (ver.  6).  Why  was  this?  To 
teach  them  and  His  disciples  and  us 
His  power  over  death  as  well  as  sick- 
ness —that  He  could  give  life  as  easily 
as  health.  Answers  to  prayer  do  not 
always  come  just  when  and  how  we 
expect  them. 

4.  The  death  of  Loiariis  (ver.  11). — 
Why  "sleepeth"  ?  Inaleep  there  seems 
no  life— its  power  and  work  are  laid 
aside;  but  it  soon  returns.  Jesus 
knew  that  life  should  soon  come  again 
to  Lazarus,  as  to  one  awaking  from 
sleep. 

The  sad  home  at  Bethany ;  grief  of 
Martha  and  Mary  ;  their  dear  brother 
laid  in  the  grave ;  Jesus  not  there ; 
many  kind  neighbours  came  to  comfort 
them  "that  mourn."  We  should  be 
ever  ready  to  comfort  them. 

5.  Jesusai  Bethany  (yn.  21). — The 
glad  haste  of  Martha  to  meet  Him ;  His 
comforting  words  to  her  (class  to  repeat 
ver.  23).  Jesus  had  come  to  restore 
life*  Here  was  joy  for  them.  Martha 
saw  His  great  power  as  well  as  love. 
What  she  learnt  from  this  (ver.  27). 

It  is  a  sad  and  solemn  thing  to  die  ; 
yet  we  need  not  fear  it.  The  soul 
which  believes  in  Jesus  "shall  never 
die."  And  even  the  body  He  will  one 
day  raise  again.  When  shall  this  be  ? 
"Them  that  sleep  in  Jesus  shall  God 
bring  with  Him."  "Jesus  hath  broken 
the  bars  of  the  tomb.'*  J.  B. 


Truth  herself  ceases  to  be  true,  unless  she  shapes  her  diseoarse  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  audience. — Sir  /.  Stephen. 
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C.  iZ.  I  SUPPOSE  to-night  we  must 
begin  where  we  left  off,  as  our  school- 
masters used  to  say. 

S.  E.  Decidedly  the  best  plan. 

H.  H,  I  should  like  us  to  look  care- 
fully into  a  division  of  the  subject 
which  will  engage  us  for  several  of  the 
morning  lessons,  and  also  for  nine 
afternoons.  I  refer  to  miracles.  How 
suitable  they  seem  to  be  to  the  times 
and  seasons  when  they  were  wrought ! 
Edward  "White  has  very  happily  ex- 
pressed this  in  one  of  his  recently  pub- 
lished sermons — the  miracles  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  characterised  by  a 
vastness  in  the  scale  of  the  operation, 
or  by  a  grandeur  in  the  action,  or  by  a 
display  of  power  over  the  elements  of 
nature,  which  were  fitted  to  reveal  the 
attributes  of  God,  as  the  personal 
Sovereign  of  the  world,  in  ages  when 
pantheism  and  idolatry  were  the  errors 
to  be  overcome.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
miracles  of  compassion,  wrought  within 
the  sphere  of  human  life,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  man.  In  the  one  case  they 
were  miracles  fitted  to  enforce  a  law, 
in  the  other  to  commend  a  living  gospel. 

G.  E.  And  there  appears  to  me  to  be 
also  a  symbolic  conformity  of  the 
miracles  under  each  dispensation.  The 
law  wrought  death  through  the  de- 
velopment of  sin ;  and  such  awful  won- 
ders as  the  deluge,  the  destruction  of 
Sodom,  the  overthrow  of  Egypt,  fit- 
tingly represented  the  destruction 
which  awaits  those  who  are  unsaved  : 
but  the  gifts  of  healing  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  which  are  the  two 


characteristic  types  of  New  Testament 
miracles,  as  fittingly  represent  the 
healing  and  life-renewing  energy  which 
it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
impart. 

S.  E.  So  much  for  the  miracles  ot 
the  Bible  generally,  and  now  more 
particularly  with  regard  to  those  of  the 
New  Testament  I  believe  it  is  "West- 
cott  who  has  an  idea  of  this  kind,  that 
they  are  essentially  a  paH  of  the 
revelation,  and  not  merely  a  proof  of 
it ;  and  if  so,  it  quite  fits  in  with  the 
idea  started  at  our  last  meeting  of  the 
systematic  development  and  progres- 
siveness  of  revelation,  for  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  miracles  of  the  gospel 
are  not  isolated  facts,  they  are  not  vain 
repetitions ;  in  meaning  as  well  as  in 
time  they  lie  between  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Ascension  ;  they  look  back  to 
the  one  event,  and  forward  to  the  other ; 
now  bringing  God  to  man,  and  now 
raising  man  to  God,  as  signs  of  the  full 
accomplishment  of  Christ's  earthly 
work.  In  this  sense  they  are  all  one ; 
and  yet  they  are  all  different.  Each 
has  its  proper  lesson,  each  has  its 
peculiar  place;  and  Westcott  is  un- 
doubtedly right,  they  belong  properly 
to  the  believer,  and  not  to  the  doubter, 
and  are  a  treasure  rather  than  a  bul- 
wark— they  are  in  their  inmost  sense 
instruction,  and  not  evidence. 

F.  S,  It  has  more  than  once  occmred 
to  me  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in 
many  of  the  miracles  the  blessing  comes 
not  without  human  means,  but  through 
them.  The  supply  of  food  which  the 
apostles  could  find,  however    small, 
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was  yet  used ;  and  as  we  lately  had 
occasion  to  notice,  on  the  raising  to 
life  of  Jaims's  daughter,  the  parents 
were  in  danger  of  so  presuming  upon 
Christ's  presence  and  power  as  to  sup- 
pose that  nothing  was  left  for  them  to 
do.  Christ  recalled  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  responsihility  when  He  com- 
manded that  they  should  give  her  some- 
thing to  eat ;  and  just  so,  after  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand,  it  would  appear 
that  in  the  very  presence  of  the  jwwer 
which  had  created  the  meal,  to  gather  up 
the  fragments  was  quite  unnecessary. 
He  who  had  so  provided  for  them  could 
do  so  again.  Kot  so,  the  occasion  had 
passed  away,  the  necessity  no  longer 
remained  why  Christ  should  thus  work, 
and  He  commands  a  return  to  the  ordi- 
nary  frugal  maxims  wMoh  shonld  regu- 
late  our  every-day  life. 

T,  B,  T.  Just  now  S.  E.  said  that  the 
miracles  were  not  "vain  repetitions,** 
which  I  quite  helieve ;  at  the  same  time 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  how  he  would 
prove  or  show  the  difference  hetween 
the  miracle  just  referred  to  and  the 
miracle  of  feeding  the  four  thousand. 

S.  E.  To  he  candid,  the  same  thing 
used  to  cause  me  anxiety,  and  I  have 
more  than  once  been  afraid  one  of  my 
anxious  inquirers  at  the  preparation 
class  should  fix  me  with  that  question. 
The  only  reply  I  can  give  is  one  that  is 
satisfactory  to  my  own  mind,  and  I 
think  will  be  to  yours.  I  met  with  it 
lately,  though  cannot  just  give  the  re- 
ference off-hand.  The  one  was  wrought 
for  Christ  to  show  Himself  the  bread  of 
life  to  the  Jew,  and  the  other  to  the 
Gentile,  thus  prefiguring  by  the  breadth 
of  His  compassion  the  extent  of  a  re- 
demption which  some  would  have 
limited  to  a  chosen  race. 

JET.  H,  The  personal  application,  so 
to  speak,  of  much  that  has  been  said. 


seems  to  be  that  the  mightiest  works  of 
Christ  give  no  encouragement  to  fanati- 
cism. In  the  face  of  the  great  laws  of 
nature  we  are  taught  not  to  stand  idly 
waiting,  or  even  idly  praying,  but  to 
work  on  bravely,  each  with  his  scanty 
means,  each  in  his  proper  place,  know- 
ing that  God  in  His  own  good  time 
will  bless  both  us  and  them. 

C.  R.  Another  point  of  difference 
still.  Under  the  law  the  miracles 
were  given  specially  to  attest  the  mes- 
senger, that  we  might  know  that  the 
Lord  had  sent  him.  In  the  gospel 
they  are,  as  has  been  said,  part  of  the 
work— part  of  the  message  ;  for  Christ 
only  once  confirmed  His  own  word  by 
an  outward  sign,  and  then  it  was  to 
convey  the  most  comforting  of  spiritual 
promises,  that  we  might  know  that  the 
Son  of  man  hath  power  en  earth  to  for- 
give sins. 

F.  S.  It  evidently  belonged  to  the 
very  scope  of  Judaism,  that  in  it 
miracles  of  chastisement  should  pre- 
dominate over  miracles  of  blessing,  or 
rather,  that  blessing  should  be  wrought 
by  judgment.  The  first  miracle  of  Moses 
after  his  work  began  was  a  turning 
of  water  into  blood  ;  the  first  miracle 
of  Christ  was  a  changing  of  water  into 
wine. 

T.  B.  T.  Has  any  one  noticed  that 
nearly  all  our  conversation  at  present 
has  been  upon  the  miracles  of  nature  ? 
Do  not  let  us  overlook  the  fact  that 
Christ^s  miracles  were  not  limited  to 
nature  as  her  Lord,  but  extended  to 
man  as  his  Saviour,  and  this  distinc- 
tion indicates  a  real  progress  ;  the  re- 
demption of  man,  even  the  body  of 
man,  is  more  glorious  than  the  redemp- 
tion of  nature. 

H.  H.  Really  I  did  not  notice  it ;  it 
only  shows  how  interested  we  were  in 
the  matter.     But  let  us  by  all  means 
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follow  up  the  line  of  thought  sug- 
geeted  bj  Thomson  ;  time  is  getting 
on,  and  you  know  my  hour  for  leaving. 
It  is  surely  not  without  significance 
that  miracles  of  healing  occupy  so 
large  a  place  among  the  miracles  of 
the  Gospels.  Work  followed  work  in 
the  manifestation  of  individual  or  gene- 
ral mercy,  with  ever- widening  lessons 
of  spiritual  import,  till  all  wan  consum- 
mated in  the  crowning  act  of  the  rais- 
ing of  Lazarus,  the  la«t  and  clearest 
type  of  the  Resurrection. 

S.  £.  What  a  good  illustration  is 
again  suggested,  by  the  miracles  of 
raising  from  the  dead,  of  the  progres- 
siveness  of  the  Bible  teaching  !  First, 
the  daughter  of  Jairus  from  the  bed, 
she  having  just  died  ;  secondly,  the 
widow's  son  from  the  bier,  having  died 
probably  the  day  l>-fore,  or  possibly 
the  same  day ;  and  lastly,  in  this  case 
of  Lazarus,  brought  to  life  after  four 
days  had  been  spent  in  the  grave— a 
girl,  a  young  man,  a  tried  friend. 

T.  B.  T.  Westcott  has  very  beauti- 
fully divided  these  miracles  into  three 
classes,  and  appears  to  have  surprised 
even  himself  by  the  discovery  he  was 
led  to  make.  He  says,  at  one  time  the 
blessing  is  granted  to  the  prayer  of  the 
sufFc-rer,  at  another  to  the  mediation  of 
friends,  at  another  it  springs  frum  the 
spontaneous  mercy  of  God— works  of 
faith,  works  of  intercestiiuu,  works  of 
love.  And  now  mark  this, — the  equal 
distribution  of  the  miracles  into  these 
three  classes  is  itself  suggestive  of  a 
truth  too  often  forgotten.  It  must 
appear  strange  at  first  si^ht  that  there 
are  no  more  personal  gifts  drawn  from 
heaven  by  the  personal  prayer  of  the 
sufferer  than  come  from  the  interces- 
sion of  others  on  our  behalf,  or  from 
the  unsought  love  of  God  ;  but  so  it  is. 
Five  miracles  are  recorded  of  personal 


faith  rewarded,  five  where  the  £uth 
of  those  who  intercede  for  others  is 
honoured,  and  five  of  what  we  may 
denominate  miracles  of  love. 

P.  8,  It  is  indeed  remarkable.  I 
shall  offer  a  prize  to  my  scholani  to 
draw  them  out  for  me,  with  the  lessons 
suggested  thereby. 

C.  R.  One  of  those  leaaons  will,  I 
think,  be  this^  that  faith  appears  in. 
almost  every  case  to  be  the  measure 
of  the  blessing.  Weak  faith  was  en- 
couraged and  strengthened  before  it 
was  rewarded,  strong  faith  waa  immedi- 
ately honoured ;  e.  g,,  the  two  blind 
men  :  **  Believe  ye  that  I  can  do  this  ?" 
In  reply  to  their  unhesitating  confes- 
sion, their  faith  is  made  the  measure 
of  their  reward — **  According  to  your 
faith  be  it  done  unto  you.'*  And  in  the 
Ciise  of  the  leper,  even  more  particu- 
larly:  **Lord,  if  Thou  wilt.  Thou  canst 
make  me  clean  ;'*  and  our  Saviour*s  im- 
mediate response  in  His  own  words, 
**  I  will ;  be  thou  cleansed." 

S.  E.  What,  then,  have  these  miracles 
to  say  to  us,  and,  throagh  us,  to  our 
scholars  ?  Do  not  they  loudly  and  elo- 
quently speak  to  us  of  what  men  have 
done  and  plained  in  Christ,  **  whose  help 
outran  their  trust "  ?  Aud  do  they  not 
speak  of  what  men  can  still  do?  for  the 
promise  is  still  unrecalled  by  Christ,'  if 
it  is  unused  by  us.  The  love  of  Christ 
can  know  no  change.  The  same  powers 
which  Conquered  sin  and  death  are  now 
not  less  mighty  to  overcome  their  spi- 
ritual antitypes,  the  bliudneas  of  sen- 
suality and  the  leprosy  of  caste,  the 
fever  of  restlessness,  the  palsy  of  indo- 
lence, the  death  of  sin. 

H  H.  And  now,  friends,  with  your 
permission,  as  I  must  be  going  in 
twenty  minutes,  a  few  words  on  the 
parables  of  our  lessons.  They  appear 
to  me  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  our 
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work  as  Sunday  school  teachers,  and 
may  be  used  very  much  for  the  same 
reason  as  they  were  employed  by  our 
Lord  and  Master ;  for  the  parable  was 
made  the  instrument  for  teaching  the 
young  disciple  to  discern  the  treasures 
of  wisdom,  of  which  the  multitude  were 
ignorant.  Our  Lord  did  not  at  first 
adopt  them,  but  for  some  months 
taught  in  the  synagogues  and  on  the 
sea-shore  of  Galilee  as  He  had  before 
taught  in  Jerusalem,  ajid  as  yet  with- 
out a  parable  ;  but  then  there  came  a 
change.  The  direct  teaching,  of  which 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  was  a  sample, 
was  met  with  scorn,  unbelief,  hard- 
ness; and  He  seems  for  a  time  to 
abandon  it  for  that  which  took  the 
form  of  parables ;  hence  the  question  of 
His  surprised  diiiciples,  **Why  speak- 
est  Thou  unto  them  in  parables  %** 

G,  R,  From  the  time  indicated  in 
Matt.  xiiL,  where  that  question  occurs, 
parables  enter  largely  into  our  Sa- 
yiour*s  recorded  teaching.  The  first  or 
introductory  group,  or  set  of  seven,  have 
for  their  subject  the  laws  of  the  divine 
kingdom,  in  its  growth,  its  nature,  and 
its  consummation.  After  that  there 
appears  to  be  an  interval  of  which  we 
know  little,  and  then  when  the  next 
parables  meet  us  they  are  of  a  different 
type,  and  occupy  a  different  position ; 
they  are  drawn  from  the  life  of  men 
rather  than  from  the  world  of  nature, — 
such  as  these,  all  of  which  occur  in  our 
lessons  for  this  year :— The  unmerciful 
servant — the  good  Samaritan — the  great 
supper — the  lost  sheep — ^the  prodigal 
son — the  unjust  steward — the  hch  man 
and  Lazarus,  &c. 

F,  S.  Towards  the  close  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  the  parables  assume  a  new 
character;  they  again  relate  to  the 
kingdom,  but  the  phase  on  which  they 
chiefly  dweU  is  that  of  its  final  con- 
summation. In  this  class  we  shall  have 


to  consider  the  pounds — the  vineyard 
let  out  to  husbandmen — the  marriage 
feast — the  wise  and  foolish  virgins — and 
the  talents.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
several  Gospels  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  first  and  third  groups  belong  to 
St.  Matthew,  emphatically  the  evan- 
gelist of  the  kingdom ;  those  of  the 
second  are  found  for  the  most  part  in 
Luke,  and  are  such  as  we  might  exi)ect 
to  meet  with  in  this  Gospel,  which 
dwells  most  on  the  sympathy  of  Christ 
for  all  men.  Mark,  who  wrote  for  the 
practical  Eoman  world,  is  the  scantiest* 
of  the  first  three  Gospels.  He  gives  vivid 
recollections  of  the  acts  rather  than  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord.  Only  one  lesson 
all  the  year  is  taken  wholly  from  Mark, 
while  twenty-three  are,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  taken  from  Matthew  ;  sixteen  will 
be  found  in  Luke,  and  ten  in  John. 

T.  B,  T.  On  the  wide  subject  of  the 
interpietation  of  the  parables  a  word  or 
two  must  suffice.  We  shall  find  in 
each  parable  a  leading  thought,  to  be 
learnt  partly  from  the  paraMe  itself, 
partly  from  the  occasion  of  its  utter- 
ance ;  and,  judging  from  the  great  pat- 
terns of  interpretation  which  Christ 
himself  has  supplied,  we  are  at  least 
justified  in  looking  for  a  meaning  even 
in  the  accessories  of  the  parable.  By 
way  of  example,  and  once  more  to  re- 
vert to  the  notion  of  progressiveness 
started  at  our  former  meeting,  take  the 
lesson  for  the  afternoon  of  July  5th, 
Luke  XV.  From  the  first  verse  we 
gather  that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
having  failed  to  find  in  Christ's  teach- 
ing anything  upon  which  they  could 
fasten  their  malignant  attacks,  openly 
and  daringly  assail  His  conduct,  and 
charge  Him  with  imjiropriety  in  re- 
ceiving and  eating  with  publicans  and 
sinners.  This  drew  from  our  Lord 
those  three  exquisite  parables,  in  each 
of  which  He  teaches  mo&t  c^ftaxV^  >^Ei3ii^ 
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it  was  even  hnmanly  natnral  to  rejoice 
more  over  that  which  had  been  lost  and 
recovered  than  over  that  which  had 
never  been  lost  at  all.  But  what  I  am 
anxious  to  show  is  that  there  was  a  pro- 
gressiveness  in  the  form  these  parables 
assume,  and  even  in  the  numbers  used. 
In  the  first  parable  we  have  the  owner 
of  one  hundred  sheep  losing  one.  His 
joy,  therefore,  upon  recovering  it  would 
be  in  that  proportion,  and  could  not 
be  so  great  as  the  joy  experienced  by 
the  woman  in  the  next  parable,  who,  out 
of  ten  pieces  only,  lost  one.  How  much 
more  intense,  then,  must  have  been  the 
grief  of  the  father  who,  out  of  tiw  sons, 
saw  one  going  astray  ! 

JET.  IT.  Very  true  ;  and,  if  I  mistake 
not, 'there  is  also  a  singular  progressive- 
ness  in  the  sin — ^the  first  a  silly  sheep, 
wandering  into  danger,  unconscious  of 
its  peril  or  of  i^s  own  loss.  We  feerthat 
it  is  to  be  pitied  for  its  simplicity  and 
ignorance.  In  the  second,  however, 
there  appears  to  be  a  greater  responsi- 
bility ;  for,  having  once  had  the  piece 
of  money  in  her  possession,  knowing, 
too,  its  value  and  its  inability  to  take 
care  of  itself,  we  feel  that  the  woman 
who  carelessly  allowed  it  to  be  lost  de- 
serves our  blame.  But  we  go  a  step 
further,  and  from  the  ignorance  which 
excites  our  pity,  and  the  carelessness 
which  calls  for  our  blame,  we  find  exhi- 
bited in  the  third  parable  a  vrilfulness 
which  demands  our  tTidignation ;  for 
we  have  the  picture  of  a  son  delibe- 
rately deciding  to  leave  his  father's 
house,  not  in  ignorance  of  its  com- 
forts  or  in  doubt  of  his  father's  love, 
but,  having  had  full  proof  of  both, 
cruelly  sets  them  at  nought.  The  tliird 
parable,  therefore,  differs  from  the  other 
1W0,  because  the  thing  lost  is  not  a 
mute  nor  a  lifeless  thing,  but  a  being, 
the  workings  of  whose  heart  are  all 
described,  bnnging  out  not  merely  the 


feelings  of  the  finder,  but  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  wanderer  himself. 

T.  B.  T.  It  all  shows  me,  too,  that 
we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  simply 
surveying  God's  word  as  we  should  a 
garden  from  its  accustomed  walks,  but 
rather,  as  in  a  bed  of  strawberries,  shall 
find  that  it  is  by  diligently  turning  over 
and  over  the  leaves  that  we  shall  come 
upon  the  richest  treasures  of  fruit  and 
of  wisdom. 

C.  R.  Yes;  for  it  is  one  especial  wis- 
dom and  peculiarity  of  God's  word 
that  its  instruction  does  not  lie  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  ready  packed 
and  labelled  for  removal,  but  is  em* 
bedded,  as  it  were,  in  deep  soil  and 
hard  rock,  out  of  which  it  must  be  dug 
or  hewn  by  much  and  diligent  labour 
— labour  which  none  can  really  accom- 
plish for  another,  inasmuch  as  the  very 
toil  itself  is  one  chief  part  of  the  profit 
and  blessing  proposed  to  us. 

F.  S.  The  enjoyment  which  these 
two  meetings  have  afforded  me  justifies 
the  remark  that  those  know  nothing 
of  the  pleasures  of  which  we  are  capable 
who  have  not  spent  many  hours  m 
Biblical  study.  The  scrambling  style  in 
which  we  live  is,  I  know,  much  against 
the  cultivation  of  this  work,  and  we 
must  resolutely  resist  its  influence  if 
we  would  not  become  stunted  and 
sickly  specimens  of  Christian  man- 
hood ;  and,  above  all,  we  should  re- 
member that  in  studying  the  Scripture 
we  are  consulting  the  Spirit  of  troth, 
and  therefore  must,  if  we  would  hope 
for  His  aid,  search  honestly  and  ear- 
nestly for  the  truths  not  for  a  con- 
firmation of  our  preconceived  notions, 
or  a  justification  of  the  system  or  the 
practice  to  which  we  may  be  inclined ; 
for  a  desire  to  have  Scripture  on  our 
side  is  one  thing,  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  he  on  the  side  of  Scripture  is  quite 
another  thing. 
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Christian  Adventvares  in  S<mth  Africa, 
By  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  author  of  "The 
Model  Preacher, "  &c.  London :  Jack- 
son, Walford,  and  Hodder.    Pp.  557. 

This  is  a  volume  of  very  varied  con- 
tents.     The  personal  history  of  the 
author,  his  opinions  and  achievements, 
crop  up  in  all  directions.     The  capital 
'*  I "  is  by  no  means  sparingly  used. 
The  records  of  the  work  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionaries  in  South  Africa  are  graphic 
and  interesting,  especially  in  reference 
to    the   peculiarities    of    the   people. 
Facts   and    incidents    illustrative    of 
colonial  life.  Christian  enterprise,  and 
native  history  for  the  last  half-century, 
are  detailed  in  a  pleasant,  readable,  and 
occasionally  racy  manner.  Mr.  Taylor's 
visits   to   a  number  of  the    mission 
stations,  the  incidents  of  the  journey, 
the  notabib'ties  encountered,  the  meet- 
ings held,  the  sermons  preached,  and  the 
results  attained,  are  set  forth  in  a  very 
matter-of  fSeust   and    striking   fashion. 
At  Graham's  Town  the  services  were 
not  80  successful  as  desired,  one  serious 
obstacle  being,  it  appears,  the  imper- 
fect ventilation  of  the  church.     The 
authorities  on  being  informed  by  their 
visitor  that  'Mt  is  out  of  the  question 
to  have  a  great  work  of  salvation  with- 
out a  good  supply  of  oxygen,"  resolved 
to  obtain  this  important  accessory ;  an 
inventive  genius  amongst  them,   not 
content  to  wait  for  the  ordinary  course 
of  procedure,  marched  at  once  into  the 
gallery,  hammer  in  hand,  and  by  de- 
molishing a  pane  of  glass  in  each  win- 
dow ''afforded  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
air  for  our  crowded  audiences,  and  thus 
removed   a   physical   barrier   to   our 
success,   and  gave  us   a   wide-awake 
people  to  preach  to." 


Mr.  Taylor  was  dependent  upon  an 
interpreter  in  his  ministrations  to  the 
Kaffirs,  and  appears  to  have  been  more 
fortunate  in  his  assistant  than  was 
an  individual  whose  experience  he 
quotes  : — 

"  He  was  a  brother  accustomed  to  use 
lon^  hard  words,  which  would  sound  well 
to  English  ears,  but  rather  too  abstract 
and  lengthy  for  a  Kaffir  interpreter ;  when 
he  delivered  his  first  sentence,  the  inter- 
preter said  in  effect,  'Friends,  I  don't 
uhderstand  what  he  says.'  Then  came 
another  sentence, — 'Friends,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  very  good,  but  I  don't 
understand  it.'  Then  came  another  de- 
liverance lon^  and  loud, — 'Friends,  that 
is  extraordinary,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  all 
dark  to  me.'  By  that  time  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  audience  glistened,  and  they  began 
freely  to  show  their  ivory,  and  the  speaker 
seemed  to  think  he  was  doing  it,  for  he 
could  not  imderstand  a  word  that  the  in- 
terpreter said,  and  he  waxed  eloquent  in 
the  flow  of  his  great  words ;  and  the  inter- 
preter went  on  to  the  close,  replying  to 
each  sentence,  closing  with,  'Friends,  if 
you  have  understood  any  of  that,  you  have 
done  more  than  I  have.  It  is  a  g^and 
discourse,  no  doubt.' " 

Mishaps  of  this  kind  will  perhaps 
account,  in  part,  for  the  imperfect 
knowledge  possessed  by  some  of  the 
natives,  who  have  been  for  a  long  time 
under  the  care  of  missionaries.  In  one 
instance  our  author  waxes  irate  with 
certain  "  old  fogies"  at  Osbom,  in  the 
Ambaca  tribe,  for  spinning  **a  long 
yam"  at  a  "fellowship  meeting,"  and 
narrating  certain  marvellous  stories, 
*'  unedifying  "  and  **  misleading." 
These  same  **o)d  fogies,"  notwith- 
standing the  years  of  training  and  in- 
struction they  have  la^«a  «Qfc\^<i\R^'Vi> 
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are  contrasted  very  unfavourably  with 
the  new  converts,  who  speak  at  the 
same  meeting. 

A  good  delineation  of  a  native 
preacher  is  given  in  the  sketch  of  Charles 
Pamla,  the  author's  interpreter  ;  to  the 
agency  of  such  men  the  evangelisation 
of  their  countrymen  must  be  largely 
committed;  almost  every  Kaffir  is  a 
natural  orator  ;  the  language  is  precise 
and  euphonious.  The  native  agency 
already  employed  has  worked  very 
satisfactorily,  and  promises  great  use- 
fulness to  the  church.  Pamla's  reply 
to  Colenso's  argument  on  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  Noah's  ark  to  contain  its 
living  freight,  is  worth  quoting,  beside 
the  difficulty  raised  by  the  Bishop's 
"  intelligent  native."  Pamla  replies  to 
some  one  who  mentions  the  objection : — 

"Well,  now,  seriously,  Mr.  H.,  what- 
ever may  be  our  ignorance  of  ancient 
measurements,  the  fact  is,  if  God  should 
command  me  to  build  an  ark,  give  me  the 
pattern  and  dimensions,  furnish  plenty  of 
timber  of  the  right  sort  to  build  a  ship, 
and  plenty  of  ship-builders,  and  120  years 
to  fulfil  my  contract,  I'll  warrant  you  I 
would  make  it  big  enough,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  old  Noah  was  as  sharp  as  any 
Kaffir  in  Africa." 

The  results  of  Mr.  Taylor's  labours 
and  observations  appear  to  indicate  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  a  **  more  direct 
decisive  movement  into  the  interior  of 
the  continent. "  He  suggests  a  plan  of 
operations,  indicates  the  agency  avail- 
able, and  earnestly  presses  the  con- 
'  sideration  of  the  subject  upon  those 
concerned.  That  a  great  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  progress  of  the 
mission  work  in  South  Africa  is  testi- 
fied by  the  reports  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  ;  from  this  success 
in  so  important  a  field,  Christians  gene- 
rally may  well  take  encouragement  to 
renewed  diligence  and  liberality. 


Bright  Glimpses  for  Mothers*  Meetings. 

By  a    Mother.      London :    Nisbet. 

Pp.  108. 
Much  information  as  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  and  sustaining  Mothen' 
Meetings  is  given  in  this  little  work. 
**It  is  written,'*  as  the  introductory 
notice  indicates,  **  in  the  spirit  which 
was  found  in  Lois  and  Eunice  of  old- 
true  faith  in,  unfeigned  reverence  and 
love  for,  God's  holy  word."  Several 
interesting  narratives,  suitable  for 
readings  at  snch  meetings,  are  added. 


Christ  all  and  in  all ;  or,  several  signi- 
Jicant  similitudes  by  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  described  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Being  the  substance  of 
many  sermons  preached  by  that  faith* 
ful  and  useful  servant  of  Christ, 
Ralph  Robinson,  late  Pastor  of  St 
Mary  Woolnoth.  London. :  Dickin- 
son.    Pp.  627. 

^  ^  Worthy  Master  Robinson,  **  as  Calamy 
styles  him,  belonged  to  the  time  when 
Charles  the  Second  was  abroad^  living 
upon  his  wits,  and  finding  the  susten- 
ance very  poor  fiire — when  Nye  and 
Goodwin  were  ministering  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  when  the  assembly  of  Tryen 
was  purging  the  church  of  '*  ignorant, 
ungodly,  drunken  teachers  ; "  who  in- 
tended, as  Baxter  says,  '^  no  more  in 
the  ministry  than  to  read  a  sermon  on 
Sunday,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  week  go 
with  the  people  to  the  ale-house  and 
harden  them  in  sin." 

Robinson,  by  the  testimony  of  hii 
colleagues,  had  high  natural  abilities, 
which  were  heightened  by  industry  and 
brightened  by  his  graces,  but  he  always 
had  a  low  esteem  of  himself  and  his 
services ;  this  diffidence  was  evineed  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  grave  doubts  as  fo 
whether  any  of  his  MSS.  were  worthy 
of  publication,  and  that  lie  left  then 
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;he  proviso  that  tbey  were  to  be 
»hed  if  his  brethren  should  think 
Some  fifty-three  sermons  of  very 
L  length,  but  of  great  similarity 
Dstruction,  and  all  bearing  on 
:  in  the  varieties  of  his  aspect,  in 
ad  New  Testament  reference,  are 
ned  in  the  volume.  Scattered 
^hout  the  pages  are  many  pearls 
I  will  well  repay  the  search  of  the 
it  reader.  The  extracts  subjoined 
indicate  the  quaint,  striking, 
cal  character  of  the  discourses : — 

Lat  which  is  obseryedbyour  SaTiour 
rnisg  the  fruits  of  the  eaith  is  true 
ning  the  promises. — Mark  vi.  28. 
earth  brisgcth  forth  the  fruit,  first 
ide,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full 
I  the  ear.'  God,  in  the  producing  of 
:es,  useth  the  same  method,  first  the 
iprings  up,  then  the  ear  shoots  out, 
lat  the  full  com  in  the  ear,  and  so 
Bees  of  time  it  is  fully  ripe.  If  a 
lould  reap  his  field  in  the  blade,  or  in 
loting,  he  might  possibly  have  straw, 
a  would  have  no  com.  Should 
irmit  the  impatient  Christian  to  reap 
omises  when  they  are  but  in  the 
or  in  the  ear,  he  would  lose  all  the 
and  virtue  of  them.  It  is  mercy  to 
iever  that  God  gives  him  the  pro- 
S^ood  in  the  just  season  of  it.  If  they 
stay  never  so  little  beyond  the  sea- 
they  should  be  performed  never  so 
efore  the  season,  the  whole  benefit 
n  would  be  lost.  "We  shall,  when 
le  to  heaven,  bless  God  as  much  for 
ling  of  His  promises,  as  for  the 
r  of  His  promises/  "—Pp.  305-6. 

preparation  of  the  Israelites  for 
lebration  of  the  passover,  and  for 
ibsequent  exodus,  suggests  the 
on, — **It  blames  our  neglect  of 
ity.  When  God  calls  us  to  any 
ve  have  our  shoes  off,  our  loins 
ed,  our  staves  to  seek,  unready 
yer,  for  hearing,  unready  for  any 
srvice.    "We  are  ready  to  serve 


the  world,  too  ready  to  serve  sin ;  when- 
soever it  calls,  sin  finds  us  shod  and 
girded,  and  prepared  to  observe  its  com- 
mands. But  alas  !  when  God  calls  we 
have  never  a  pin  ready,  all  our  furni- 
ture to  seek,  all  our  garments  to  put 
on.  It  was  not  so  with  David, -^Psa. 
xxvii.  8 — he  took  the  alarm  presently ; 
so  soon  as  the  command  was  out  of 
God's  mouth  it  was  in  his  heart.  Our 
unreadiness  is  a  slighting  of  God  and 
of  his  service.  .  .  .  If  a  servant 
should  have  his  shoes  to  seek,  and  his 
staff  to  look  for,  and  his  girdle  out  of 
the  way,  when  you  call  him  to  under- 
take any  service  you  have  for  him  to 
do,  would  it  not  be  grievous  to  you  ? 
Could  you  always  bear  it  ?  How  should 
God  bear  it  at  your  hands  ?"— P.  619. 


27iat  Blessed  Hope  for  every  Christicm, 
By  C.  G.  Robson.  London :  Part- 
ridge. Pp.  31. 
The  subject- matter  of  some  discourses 
on  "the  Lord's  appearing  "is  given  in 
this  tractate.  The  considerations  urged, 
the  Scriptures  cited,  are  well  adapted 
to  deepen  the  impression  *'He  may 
come*'  into  the  conviction  "He  will 
come,"  and  to  draw  forth  the  prayer 
*'Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.' 
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Jesus  the  Way;  or^  the  Child's  Guide 
to  Heaven.  By  Rev.  E.  Payson 
Hammond,  M.A.  London :  Sunday 
School  Union,  56,  Old  Bailey.  Pp. 
98.     Price  Is.  6d. 

Th^  Life  of  Jestis,for  Young  People.  By 
the  Editor  of  "  Kind  Words." 
Monthly  Part,  price  Threepence. 

Kind  Words  for  Boys  arid  Girls.  Weekly 
One  Halfpenny;  Monthly  Part, 
Threepence.  London  :  Henry  Hall, 
56,  Old  Bailey. 

Mr.   Hammond's  singular  success  in 
directing  little  children  to  thA  ^v^vcsvo. 
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is  well  known.  In  the  volume  before 
us  he  tells  the  story  of  his  journey 
through  the  Holy  Land,  and  from  in- 
cidents associated  with  it,  takes  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  Him,  the  record  of 
whose  life  is  so  closely  related  to  many 
of  the  localities  of  Palestine.  Teachers 
may  learn  much  from  the  perusal  of 
this  little  volume,  whilst  to  children  in 
Sunday  schools,  as  well  as  to  those 
under  home  instruction,  it  will  prove 
a  perfect  treasure.  Capital  illustra- 
tions, toned  paper,  and  other  attrac- 
tions, contribute  to  make  up  a  really 
beautiful  gift  book. 

**  The  Life  ofJesuSy "  dedicated  to  the 
young  people  of  Great  Britain,  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  find  great  acceptance 
with  them.  Admirably  adapted  to 
interest,  instruct,  and  impress ;  graphic 
and  life-like  in  its  detail,  it  will  be 
welcomed  heartily  by  thousands  of 
eager  juveniles. 

'* Kind  Words**  maintain  the  high 
character  they  have  attained.  From 
the  palace  to  the  cottage,  from  Bel- 
gravia  to  St.  Giles's,  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  may  be  ,  found.  Studious 
youngsters  peruse  it  in  our  crowded 
thoroughfares,  or  seek  quiet  comers  in 
which  to  glance  at  its  contents.    The 


weekly  numbers  are  marvels  of  cheap^ 
ness  and  worth,  whilst  the  yearly 
volumes  are  inexhaustible  treasures  of 
instruction  and  entertainment.  We 
would  bespeak  the  hearty  sympathy 
and  aid  of  all  our  readers  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  these  "  Kind  "Words." 


The  Naturalises  Circular;  Medium  oj 
Interchange  andA  mateur*  8  Reporter ^  in 
Natural  History ^  Geology,  and  Micro- 
scopy.    London  :    Henry  Hall,  66, 
Old  Bailey,  E.C.    Price  Twopence. 
This  circular  is  issued  monthly,  as  a 
record  of  original  notes  and  observa- 
tions ;    a  medium  of  interchange  of 
specimens,  and  a  reporter  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  amateur  societies  and  field 
clubs.     The  April  number  opens  with 
an    interesting     paper     on     ^'  Tiger 
Moths  ;'*  followed  by  a  pleasant  gossip 
on  '^the  Entomologist  in  Spring,"  and 
a  suggestive  paper  on  ''The  Spongeoos 
Origin  of  Chalk  Flinte."     Notes  and 
queries,  proceedings  of  societies,  &c., 
give  an  additional  interest  and  value  to 
the  magazine.     To  students  of  natnre 
generally,  to  those  of  them  especially 
who  are  Sunday  school  teachers,  the 
*'  Circular  "  will  prove  a  very  useful 
organ  of  communication  and  informa- 
tion. 
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SUNDAY   SCHOOL    UNION, 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  20th  March,  thirty-six  lihraries, 
amounting  to  £158,  were  granted. 

It  has  heen  decided  to  pay  an  annual  suhscription  of  £5  to  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund. 

Mr.  Groser  has  been  compelled,  in  consequence  of  failing  health,  to  resign  the 
presidency  of  the  training  class.  The  office  has  been  held  by  Mr.  Groser  from 
the  establishment  of  the  class  in  1857.     Mr.  Brain  has  been  appointed  president. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  issued  from  the  circulating  library  during  the 
year  1867  was  13,925. 

A  grant  of  £30  has  been  made  towards  the  prosecution  of  Sunday  school  work 
n  Italy. 

A  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  Lecture  Hall  on  1st  April,  by  Rev.  Robert  Berry, 
on  "  The  Parables  of  Christ.'*  The  lecture  was  full  of  practical  instruction  and 
illustration. 

On  6th  April,  Rev.  Vernon  Charlesworth  gave  a  lecture  on  **  Our  Present 
Position,"  and  expressed  some  important  views  in  reference  to  piety  in  childhood. 

METROPOLITAN   AUXILIARIES. 

South. — ^A  mission  school  has  been  opened  at  Rosamond  Street,  Sydenham. 
St.  Paul's  school,  Anerley  Yale,  has  been  received  into  connection.  Libraries 
hare  been  voted  for  Trinity  Chapel  (Catford  Bridge),  York  Road  (Battersea),  and 
United  Methodist  (Battersea)  schools.  The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Norwood 
branch  was  held  on  12th  March.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  auxiliary 
was  held  at  Borough  Road  on  20th  March.  £10  have  been  voted  to  the  Parent 
Union.  Representatives  appointed  to  the  Parent  Committee— Messrs.  Terry, 
Hunt,  and  Lawson. 

East. — Shalom  Chapel  School,  Oval,  Hackney  Road,  has  been  admitted  into 
union.  Libraries  have  been  voted  for  Bath  Street  School,  Poplar,  and  Hope 
School,  Globe  Fields.  Grants  have  been  made — to  St.  James  the  Less,  100  class 
books,  and  to  Adelphi  Chapel  School,  a  box  of  letters. 

"West. — Libraries  have  been  voted  for  schools  at  Robert  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square ;  and  Peniel  Chapel,  Chalk  Farm  Road.  Grants  have  been  made  as 
follows :  £1  to  Rose  Street  School,  towards  fittings  ;  £10  to  Lancaster  Road 
School,  towards  fittings ;  £5  to  Bedfordbury  School,  towards  rent ;  books  to 
Spring  Yale  (Hammersmith)  and  Little  Wild  Street  Schools.  The  fifty-fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  auxiliary  was  held  at  Soho  Chapel  on  17th  March.  £15 
have  been  voted  to  the  Sunday  School  Union  General  Fund  and  £5  to  the  Conti- 
nental Fund.  A  new  school  has  been  opened  by  the  Auxiliary  Committee  in 
Park  Lane,  Dorset  Square. 

North. — Library  voted  for  St.  James's  "Walk,  Clerkenwell.    £5  g;rante<i  t^ 
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Wilmington  Mission  Scnool.  £10  granted  to  the  Parent  Committee.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  auxiliary  was  held  24th  March  (see  page  201). 

Islington. — Library  voted  for  Archway  Road  Wesleyan  School,  Highgate.  An 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  friends  at  Salters*  Hall  School  to  build  a  large  room 
for  a  children's  chapel.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  auxiliary  was  held  17th  Maich 
(see  page  200).  Messrs.  Cork  and  Hardy  have  been  appointed  representatiyes  to 
the  Parent  Committee. 

South-west. — The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  31st  March  (see  page  202). 
Mr.  Lance  has  been  appointed  representative  to  the  Parent  Committee. 

Lahbbth. — £5  5s.  voted  to  the  Sunday  School  Union  Grenend  Fund,  and£22& 
to  the  Continental  Fund.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Walworth  Botd 
Chapel  on  7th  April  (see  page  203). 

South-east. — Libraries  voted  for  High  Street,  Deptford,  Lewisham  Higk 
Koad,  and  Brockley  Road  Schools. 

KoRTH-EAST. — A  lecturo  was  delivered  on  1st  April  at  the  schoolroom  of 
Lower  Clapton  Congregational  Church,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Hartley,  on  '^Saeceasfid 
Teaching." 

Bermondsbt. — The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  March  10th,  in  St  James's 
Schoolroom  ;  Mr.  Swann  presided.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Bevs.  F. 
Jones,  Samuel  Lees,  Henry  Flatten,  John  Farren,  and  D.  Pratt,  Esq.  The 
attendance  was  larger  than  for  many  years  past.  The  subject  of  Sunday  School 
Extension  was  strongly  urged  by  several  of  the  speakers,  and  seemed  to  be 
generally  approved  by  the  audience. 


exploration 

On  Monday  Evening,  March  2,  the  Revr. 
C.  Boutell,  M.A.,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  Exploration  of  Palestine,  to  a  crowded 
audience  assembled  in  the  lecture  hall  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union.  Mr.  Groser 
presided,  and  introduced  the  lecturer. 

Rev.  C.  Boutell  in  his  prefatory  remarks, 
commented  on  the  absence  of  Israeli tish 
antiquities  from  the  public  museums,  and 
remarked  that  it  was  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion that  the  exploration  of  Palestine  had 
been  reserved  for  competent  persons  in  the 
present  day  with  the  aid  of  modern  scien- 
tific appliances,  when  the  evidence  which 
that  investigation  could  afford  was  more 
than  ever  desirable  for  the  refutation  of 
assailants  of  the  Bible.  The  explorations 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  officers  of  the 
"  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  "  were  com- 
menced by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  at  whose 
expense  a  superficial  survey  of  Jerusalem 
was  completed  by  Captains  Wilson  and 
Anderson,  ordnance  surveyors.  Li  August 
last  Lieut.  Warren  and  two  sergeants  of 
the  Bojal  Engineers  started  to  conduct 


OF   PALESTINE. 

]  the  explorations,  the  object*  of  which  wai 
to  ascertain  what  the  Land  had  to  say  to 
the  Book.  Mr.  Grove,  the  secretary  ksd 
strikingly  remarked — "  It  may  be  said  al- 
most without  exaggeration  that  the  BiUb 
is  the  best  handbook  to  Palestine."  Tbs 
Israelites  constructed  almost  as  mnek 
beneath  the  surface  as  above;  they  not 
only  built  upon  the  rocky  foundation,  bat 
had  a  wonderful  faculty  for  filling  19 
valleys  and  cutting  down  hills,  plaeifl^ 
blocks  of  twenty  to  sixty  tons  weight  in 
their  walls.  The  lecturer  quoted  Joshosxr. 
8,  xviii.  16  (suggesting  "shoulder"  •>» 
better  translation  than  "  side "),  and  1 
Chron.  xi.  4 — 9,  as  passages  iUustratiflf 
the  position  of  Jerusalem.  The  term 
"  Zion  "  has  been  applied  to  the  wastefo 
portion,  and  *'Moriah"  to  the  eastern; 
but  this  he  believed  to  be  a  mistake  sad 
that  the  city  of  the  Jebusites  was  oa  A^ 
western  side,  while  the  eastern  hill  wai  s 
strong  outwork  which  was  captured  ^ 
David.  This  would  explain  the  wo^ 
"  up  "  in  the  sixth  verse,  the  indinaliM  ^ 
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id  beiog  in  that  direction.  The 
nt8  were  at  present  beiogf  con- 
on  a  part  just  within,  and  ano- 
;  just  without  the  city.  In  2 
czii.  2 — 5  there  is  an  adconnt  of 
having^  "stopped  all  the  foun- 
the  brook."  It  is  no  easy  matter 

>  a  fountain  which  is  pouring  out 
ver  of  water,  but  there  has  been 
of  that  brook  from  the  days  of 
until  now.  The  probabilltj  was 
mk  a  great  pit  and  excavated  an 
ind  aqueduct,  in  which  the  water 
nued  to  flow  out  of  sight  until 
it  time.  The  Jews  never  appear 
r  straits  to  have  suffered  from  a 
Nrater.  It  has  been  for  a  long 
ved  that  the  Kedron  itself  was 
Qrom  its  original  channel,  and 
9  last  month  they  had  received  a 
from  Lieutenant  Warren  an- 
that  he  had  found  the  old  bed  of 
»n,  sixty  feet  beneath  the  present 
Mr.  Boutell  gave  some  interest- 
}  of  the  operations  of  Lieutenant 
ith  a  view  to  discover  the  foun- 
1  by  Hezekiah.  Assuming  that 
's  work  was  completed  as  nowsug- 
'rewould  be  at  times  an  overflow, 
ays  is  an  overflow  at  the  pool  of 
id  it  has  been  unknown  for  ccn- 
;nce  that  stream  came.  It  has 
osed  that  there  was  a  connecting 
etween  the  pool  of  Siloam  and 
or  fount  of  the  Virgin.  Lieut. 
in  December  last,  succeeded  in 
:  this  passage,  1,658  ft.  in  length. 
»: — "The  bottom  is  a  soft  silt, 
areous  crust  at  top  strong  enough 
e  human  weighty  except  in  a  few 
xere  it  lets  one  in  with  a  flop, 
iurements  of  height  were  taken 
»p  of  this  crust,  as  it  now  forms 
Q  of  the  aqueduct ;  the  mud  silt 

>  inches  to  18  inches  deep.  We 
irawling  on  all  fours, and  thought 
vetting  on  very  pleasantly,  the 
ag  only  4  inches  deep,  and  we 
irret  higher  than  our  hips.  Pre- 
I  of  cabbage-stalks  came  floating 


by,  and  we  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
the  waters  were  rising.  The  Virgin's 
Fount  is  used  as  a  sort  of  scullery  to  the 
Silwan  village,  the  refuse  thrown  there 
being  carried  off  down  the  passage  each 
time  the  water  rises.  The  rising  of  the 
waters  had  not  been  anticipated,  as  they 
had  risen  only  two  hours  previous  to  our 
entrance.  At  860  feet  the  height  of  the 
channel  was  reduced  to  1  foot  10  inches,  and 
here  our  troubles  began.  The  water  was 
running  with  great  violence,  one  foot  in 
height,  and  we,  crawling  full  length,  were 
up  to  our  necks  in  it.  I  was  particularly 
embarrassed,  one  hand  necessarily  wet  and 
dirty,  the  other  holding  a  pencil,  compass, 
and  field-book;  the  candle  for  the  most 
part  in  my  mouth.  Another  fifiy  feet 
brought  us  to  a  place  where  we  had  regu- 
larly  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  waters. 
The  passage  being  only  1  foot  4  inchea 
high,  we  had  just' four  inches  breathing 
space,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  twisting 
our  necks  round  properly.  When  observ- 
ing, my  mouth  was  under  water."  Jeru- 
salem has  been  subjected  to  seventeen 
destructive  sieges.  It  is  bounded  on 
west,  south,  and  east,  by  the  three 
deep  valleys  of  Gihon,  Hinnom,  and 
Jehoshaphat,  while  the  Tyropsean  valley 
traverses  it  from  south  to  north.  The 
city  was  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a 
branch  of  the  Tjropssan  valley,  which  has 
been  almost  entirely  filled  up.  In  no  in- 
stance has  a  shaft  been  sunk  by  explorers 
without  striking  on  interesting  remains-^ 
an  old  arch,  a  group  of  pillars,  stone  steps, 
relics  of  ancient  walls,  &c.  The  depth  at 
which  these  were  found  was  remarkable. 
Helios  of  Bom  an  London  were  found  at 
about  ten  or  twenty  feet  below  the  present 
surface,  but  in  Jerusalem  the  accumulation 
above  those  ancient  works  is  40,  50,  or  60 
feet.  Josephus  gives  an  account  of  a 
remarkable  bridge  built  by  Solomon  be- 
tween the  temple  and  his  palace,  which 
were  on  different  sides  of  the  TjropsBan 
valley.  On  Thursday  last  they  received 
information  from  Lieut.  Warren  of 
three  of  the   arches    which   carried   the 
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caaseway,  and  which  was  a  work  quite  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  astonishment  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  The  causeway  appears 
to  have  been  at  one  time  only  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  afterwards  widened  to  sixty  feet, 
the  masonry  in  the  wider  part  being  of  a 
superior  character.  Josephus  tells  of  an 
arch  on  which  Titus  stood  and  parleyed 
with  the  Jews  who  resolutely  held  out  in 
the  higher  part  of  the  city  after  he  had 
taken  the  eastern  division.  By  the  orders 
of  Titus  that  arch  was  destroyed.  An  in- 
telligent American  obserrer,  Dr.  Bobin- 
son,  noticed  in  the  wall  some  massive 
stones  which  showed  the  springing  of  an 
arch  which  would  go  over  the  Tyropaean 
valley,  with  a  span  of  forty-four  feet. 
Lieutenant  Warren  had  sunk  a  shaft  and 
pushed  a  passage  until  he  came  to  a  flat 
pavement,  and,  lying  on  this,  he  found  the 
massive  stones  of  which  the  arch  was  con- 
structed. Some  of  these  stones  were 
twenty  tons  in  weight — stones  over  which 
our  Saviour  must  have  walked — and  there 
they  were  lying  just  as  they  fell  when  the 
£oman  engineer  executed  the  orders  of 


Titus.  This  was  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  accuracy  of  Josephus.  The  wall  in 
one  part  was  180  feet  high,  equal  to  Tark 
Cathedral  piled  on  Westminster  Abbej. 
Lieutenant  Warren  had  h<^owed  oat  a 
subterranean  chamber,  which  he  iUomi- 
nated  with  the  magnesium  wire;  and  in 
this  he  received  the  rabbis,  for  whom  be 
had  provided  comfortable  arm-chairain 
which  to  make  the  descent  and  ascent 
The  explorations  would  embrace  topo- 
graphy, geology,  botany,  zoology,  and 
mineralogy,  and  ultimately  it  was  intended 
to  construct  a  Biblical  Museum  in  Lo&d(ai, 
and  to  provide  photographs  of  all  objects 
of  interest  for  district  museums.  TIaa 
committee  comprised  every  shade  of  ChxiB- 
tian  opinion,  and  the  co-operation  of  p0r> 
sons  of  all  denominations  was  invited. 

Mr.  Boutell*8  lecture  was  listened  to  with 
deep  interest,  and  a  Tote  of  thanks  was 
presented  to  him.  In  compliance  with  an 
earnest  request,  Mr.  Boutell  resumed  the 
subject  on  the  following  Monday,  9th 
March,  when  he  gave  further  interesting 
and  important  information. 


ISLINGTON. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lilington 
Auxiliary  Sunday  School  Union  was  held 
at  Islington  Chapel  on  17th  March ;  Bev. 
W.  Guest,  F.G.S.,  presided. 

The  Beport,  read  by  Mr.  Ginder,  stated 
the  number  of  schools  in  connection  to  be 
forty-six,  containing  1,423  teachers  and 
13,886  scholars,  being  an  increase  on  last 
year  of  fovx  schools,  172  teachers,  and 
1951  scholars.  During  the  year  180  scholars 
had  been  admitted  to  church  fellowship; 
fifteen  libraries  had  been  voted,  amounting 
to  £72.  To  the  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Alford, 
Bishop  of  Victoria,  who  had  rendered  use- 
ful services  to  the  Auxiliary,  the  Parent 
Society  had  on  their  recommendation  made 
a  grant  of  £5  for  school  requisites. 

The  Chairman  addressed  the  meeting 
upon  one  aspect  of  a  teacher's  labours, 
which,  he  said,  was  of  large  encourage- 
ment— namely,  the  preparation  of  the 
mind  for  the  reception  of  saving  truth. 


Though  a  teacher's  efforts  may  seem  to 
have  terminated  with  a  schoUur  wiUioat 
any  fruit  being  apparent,  yet  a  high  ser- 
vice has  been  done ;  the  soil  has  been  pre- 
pared into  which  the  good  seed  may  be 
cast,  and  from  which  may  come  a  ridi 
harvest.  The  man  who  never  in  diild- 
hood  received  anything  like  religious  in* 
struction,  and  whose  youth  was  spent  in 
vice  and  Sabbath  profligacy,  is  placed  at 
immense  disadvantage  with  respect  even 
to  the  probabilities  of  conversion.  He  is 
in  moral  darkness,  and  should  such  an  one 
stroll  into  a  place  of  worship  he  will  enter 
with  an  understanding  so  darkened  as  to 
religious  truth,  that  he  will  be  ^well-nigh 
incapable  of  comprehending  theaimi^ 
statements.  But  tbe  people  who  thrtng 
our  galleries  on  Sunday  eTening8,fi>lkwso 
readily  the  minister's  train  of  though^ 
receive  just  impressions  from  the  terms 
used,  and  listen  intelligently  to  daddi- 
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tions  of  ssTing  doctrine,  because  they  spent 
their  early  years  in  the  Sunday  school. 
There  thej  first  learned  what  sin  was; 
there  they  learned  how  the  Father  could 
loye,  and  yet  Christ  must  die.  Teachers 
must  not  yield  to  the  discouraging  idea 
that  their  labour  is  in  vain.  Sunday  after 
Sunday  they  are,  by  their  cheerful  influ- 
ence and  care,  preserving  the  young  from 
habits  of  Sabbath  desecration,  enabling  to 
form  the  invaluable  custom  of  attendance 
at  the  sanctuary,  fitting  the  understanding 
of  the  very  youngest  for  coming  to  the 
saving  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  value 
of  these  services.  Of  course  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question.  The  fami- 
liarity  with  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation 
acquired  in  the  Sunday  school  may  become 
a  perilous  and  even  fatal  thing.  Nothing 
is  BO  hurtful  as  a  dull,  cold,  heartless  ac- 
quiescence in  momentous  opinion.    Fami- 


liarity with  the  truth  about  sin  and  Christ 
may  paralyze  mental  conviction  instead  of 
promoting  it.  Hence  the  g^reat  importance 
of  watching  over  the  young  people  who  are 
stepping  out  of  the  school  into  the  world. 
Mr.  Guest  proceeded  to  urge  teachers  to 
efficiency  in  their  work,  and  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  young  people  when 
growing  up  into  manhood  and  womanhood 
being  cared  for  by  the  minister,  office- 
bearers, and  church  members. 

Bevs.  Br.  Edmond,  S.  H.  Booth,  and  J.  C. 
Geikie  followed  with  interesting  and  prac- 
tical speedies.  Mr.  Smither,  who  attended 
as  a  deputation  from  the  Sunday  School 
Union  Committee,  added  a  few  words,  and 
made  an  earnest  appeal  for  help  on  behalf 
of  the  destitute  and  neglected  children  at 
the  east  end  of  the  metropolis. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chair- 
man, and  the  meeting  closed  in  the  usual 
way. 


NORTH  LONDON. 


The  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
li'orth  London  Auxiliary  Sunday  School 
Union  was  held  on  March  24th,  at  Spa 
Fields  Chapel.  Upwards  of  1,000  senior 
scholars  from  forty  of  the  schools  in 
union  occupied  the  lower  gallery,  the 
chapel  being  well  filled  with  teachers  and 
friends. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 
Sheriff  M'Arthur,  Mr.  F.  W.  WiUcocks 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  proceed- 
ings commenced  by  the  scholars  singing 
the  '  well-known  hymn,  "  All  hail  the 
power  of  Jesus'  name,"  accompanied  by 
the  trumpet;  and  the  Bev.  J.  Morgan 
of  Fentonville  offered  prayer.  The  chair- 
man alluded  to  the  great  benefit  teachers 
might  derive  by  attending  the  training 
classes  in  connection  with  the  auxiliary,  to 
the  numerous  grants  of  libraries,  and 
other  privileges  enjoyed  by  connected 
schools. 

Mr.  Chapman  read  the  report,  which 
stated  that  there  were  100  schools,  2,330 
teachors,  and  24,077  scholars  in  union; 
that  upwards  of  300  of  the  senior  scholars 


had  joined  various  churches  from  the 
various  schools  during  the  past  year. 

Charles  Beed,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  and  said  it  was  a 
thoroughly  practical  one.  He.  referred  to 
some  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Sunday  school 
work  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  and 
quoted  from  a  report  of  the  auxiliary  in 
1817— fifty  years  ago — that  "the  parish 
of  St.  Luke's  was  all  asleep  "  as  regards 
Sabbath  schools;  there  were  then  very 
few  schools,  and  now  see  what  hath  God 
wrought!  He  regretted  that  the  morning 
attendance  at  some  of  the  schools  was  de- 
creasing, as  he  thought  that  was  the  most 
valuable  time  for  the  work. 

The  report  was  seconded  by  Bev.  J. 
Morgan  in  a  short  speech;  the  scholars 
then  sang  another  hymn,  and  Bey.  Frank 
H.  White,  of  Chelsea,  delivered  a  short 
but  most  interesting  address  to  the  young 
people,  exhorting  them  to  "  come  to 
Jesus."  He  was  followed  by  Bev.  Charles 
Stovel,  who  gave  a  graphic  account  of  a 
meeting  (in  the  chapel  where  they  were 
now  assembled)  in  1832,  at  vrhkVv  \a  \i<^^ 
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part  with  Enibb,  when  the  freedom  of  the 
Jamaica  slaves  was  insisted  upon. 

A  TOte  of  thanioB  to  the  chairman  was 
moTed  by  Ber.  A.  S.  Herring,  B A.,  of  St. 
Paul's,  Allen  Street.  While  the  oongrega- 


tion  was  dispersinf,  the  aeliolan  ssaf  tte 
hjmn,  "There  is  a  better  world,  they  N^," 
thus  bringinj^  to  a  otoae  a  most  intMtbg 
meeting. 


80UTH-WRST. 


The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  South- 
west London  Auxiliary  Sunday  School 
Union  was  held  on  Slst  March,  in  the 
schoolroom  of  Chelsea  Chapel,  Lower 
Sloane  Street.  The  chair  was  taken  by  W. 
H.  Wateon,  Esq.,  senior  secretary  of  the 
Parent  Society,  who,  in  his  opening  re- 
marks, gave  a  general  outline  of  the  past 
and  present  operations  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  and  urged  the  teachers  pre- 
sent to  persevere  in  the  faithful  and  earnest 
discharge  of  their  important  duties. 

The  report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Old- 
ing,  alluded  to  reasons  for  thankfulness  as 
to  the  work  in  the  various  schools,  and  also 
as  regards  the  labours  of  the  Auxiliary  in 
connection  with  training  class  and  monthly 
prayer  meeting^  for  teachers,  religious  ser- 
vices for  scholars,  conducted  by  the  Bev. 
E.  P.  Hammond  and  others,  &c.,  &c.  Three 
schools  had  joined  the  Auxiliary,  making 
a  total  of  40  schools,  with  867  teachers  and 
9,379  scholars;  77  of  the  latter  had  sought 
church  membership  during  the  year,  and 
there  were  signs  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  many  directions.  It  was  matter 
for  regret  that,  while  several  schools  had 
increased  in  teachers  and  scholars,  as  many 
had  suffered  loss  in  both.  Attention  was 
seriously  directed  to  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  morning  schools  by  increasing 
the  efficiency  and  attractiveness  of  the 
exereises;  and  the  fact  stated  that  there 
had  been  an  improvement  in  the  aggregate 
morning  attendance  of  teachers  to  the  ex- 
tent of  2^  per  cent.,  and  of  scholars  of  2 
per  cent.  Scholars'  libraries  hadi  been 
granted  by  the  Parent  Society  through  the 
Auxiliary,  to  the  amount  of  £66,  at  a  cost 
to  schools  of  £22.  Assistance  had  been 
rendered  to  several  schools,  and  £10  voted 
to  Parent  Union,  and  in  addition  £2  2s.  for 


Continental  Fund.  The  inoome  of  the 
Auxiliary  had  belen  much  increased  by  tke 
collection,  quarterly,  of  subaoriptions  fiwn 
teachers,  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per 
month,  by  means  of  cards  placed  in  tiie 
hands  of  school  representatives.  The  report 
concluded  by  vising  upon  teachers  tiie 
greataiess  of  the  enterprise  they  have  in 
hand,  not  only  as  regards  the  perscntsl  sal- 
vation of  their  scholars,  but  also  in  fortning 
the  national  character,  and  in  inflnenniig 
the  national  destinies. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  hj 
the  Bev.  Etobert  Bushell,  in  an  able  and 
vigorous  speech.  He  showed  the  excellence 
and  blessedness  of  Christian  work  in  con* 
trast  with  Christian  giving  and  prayer,  and 
urged  the  teacher's  personal  responsibilitj, 
and  the  necessity  for  thoroughness  in  kis 
high  and  sublime  work.  He  said  that  while 
there  is  reason  for  much  joy  in  present  re- 
sults, the  work  is  to  a  large  extent  pzepara- 
tory;  and  alluding  to  the  different  spiritual 
gifts  bestowed  upon  individual  Christiam, 
pressed  each  worker  to  find  his  proper 
sphere  and  to  fill  it . 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Bev. 
Frank  White,  in  an  earnest  and  affectionate 
address,  in  which  he  characterised  the  re- 
port as  marked  at  once  by  fidelity  and  cheer- 
fulness, commended  the  distinctness  of  ooB- 
viction  and  of  purpose  embodied  in  ik 
work  of  the  committee,  and  dwelt  on  tlie 
necessity  for  more  faithful  efforte  for  tlie 
present  conversion  of  the  young. 

Bev.  Claremont  Skrine  expressed  Iiv 
pleasure  at  being  connected  with  a  socie^ 
which  had  union  in  Christian  work  for  iti 
object.  We  honour  Christ  by  such  vnioQi 
and  should  aim  to  say  of  our  work,  "Iti* 
Christ's  work,  not  mine  or  thine."  H0 
alluded  to  his  happy  experience  many  j«tf> 
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rheaOf  m  an  officer  in  a  itegimoit,  and 
nber  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
ndeavoured  to  instruct  the  children 
se  under  his  command.  The  necessity 
3h  teacher  being  "  alive  unto  God/' 
!  fellowship  with  Jesus  and  prayer, 
lithfully  urged.  The  teacher  should 
:  on  his  knees."  Great  impOTtance 
>  be  attached  to  manner,  and  even  to 
le,  in  teaching.  Painstaking  prepara- 
as  essential  to  success ;  and  no  right- 
d  teacher  would  be  content  with 
naterial." 
.  Charles  Winter  regarded  Sunday 

teaching  as  a  handmaid  to  the 
h,  and  anticipated  great  development 
work,  especially  as  national  eduoa- 
ould  probably  be  more  entirely  secu- 
the  future.  There  should  be  more 
us  education  at  home,  and  more  defi- 
88  in  teaching  the  plan  of  salvation 
^imes.    No  scholar,  should  leave  the 

unacquainted  with    the   essential 

of  the  gospel.  There  should  be 
atechetical  instruction,  and  at  least  a 
}ning  of  the  whole  school  once  a 
.  Organization  was  needed  to  bring 
ontaught  outside  our  schools — ^akind 
burch  scouts."  Special  and  more 
wd  instruction  was  necessary  for 
irers "  in  the  schools  before  admis- 

church. 

meeting  was  then  addressed  by  John 
,  Esq.,  who  has  been  visiting  most  of 
Lools  for  the  purpose  of  friendly  con- 


ference and  counsel.  He  urged  the  im- 
portance of  attention  to  several  practical 
points,  in  regard  to  which  he  wished  tiie 
South-west  to  be  a  model  auxiliary.  1. 
Morning  Schools, — ^He  had  found  many  not 
open  at  appointed  time,  and  sometimes  the 
superintendent  present  and  no  teachers. 
Those  opening  at  9.15  the  best  attended. 
Prayer  meeting  from  9  to  9.30  would  be 
beneficial.  For  the  sake  of  the  scholars 
and  their  parents  and  their  homes,  morn- 
ing schools  should  not  be  relinquished.  2. 
Charity  Bibles. — The  evils  of  the  system  of 
lending  Bibles  were  graphically  depicted, 
and  the  means  of  remedying  them  sketched 
out.  3.  Teachers  Preparation  Class. — ^The 
best  time  would  be  on  Sunday,  from  4  to 
4.30.  4.  Infant  Class.^Dx.  Watts's  small 
catechism  of  twenty-four  questions  was 
commended  for  use,  as  containing  a  com- 
pendium of  the  Bible.  Names  of  the  books 
in  the  Bible  should  be  learnt  by  infants,  to 
avoid  the  ignorance  now  sometimes  shown 
by  elder  scholars,  and  its  painful  conse- 
quences. Mr.  Ghreen  showed  how  the 
names  of  the  books  coidd  be  set  to  music  and 
sung.  6r  Senior  Class. — Teacher  should 
train  his  scholars  for  teaching  by  occasion- 
ally teaching  a  junior  class  before  them, 
&c.,  as  in  an  Introductory  Class.  As  to 
schools  generally,  they  might  be  recruited 
by  agency  of  scholars  themselves. 

The  tone  of  the  whole  meeting  was  very 
encouraging  and  hopeful. 


LAMBETH. 


jubilee  of  the  Lambeth  Auxiliary 
f  School  Union,  formerly  called  the 
gton,  Lambeth,  and  Camberwell 
1  of  the  South  London  Auxiliary, 
Id  on  14th  April  in  Walworth  Boad 
I.  W.  H.  Watson,  Esq.,  presided  j 
.  the  platform  there  were  also  pre- 
Bevs.  S.  Green,  Pr.  Leask,  J.  Bus- 
.  Keed;  Messrs.  D.  Pratt,  James 
r.  Corderoy,  J.  J.  Foster,  J.  E. 
ler,  W.  E.  Beal,  and  others.  The 
I  was  formed  in  March,  1818 ;  at  that 
Ir.  Watson  was  chosen  one  of  the 


secretaries,  and  has  been  connected  with  it 
from  that  time  till  now.  Many  of  the 
society's  earliest  workers  have  long  ceased 
their  labours.  Some  of  its  early  supporters 
and  officers,  however,  are  still  living,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  it  was  deter- 
mined to  endeavour  to  bring  together  on 
the  platform  those  who  may  almost  be 
called  veterans  in  the  union's  work  in  the 
south  of  liOndon. 

The  proceedings  having  been  opened  by 
prayer,    Mr.    W.  Jackson,    the  minute 
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BccateUirj,  read  a  lengthy  review  of  the 
branch's  work  during  ite  fifty  years* 
career.  From  this  review  were  gleaned 
many  instances  of  good  in  the  spread  of 
Sunday  schools,  and  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  intelligence  and  zeal  both  in 
scholars  and  teachers.  It  was  stated  that 
in  1867,  in  answer  to  a  canvass  of  children 
who  did  not  attend  Sunday  schools,  2,000 
new  scholars  were  received  out  of  4,000 
promises.  In  concluding  the  review  the 
committee  expressed  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  past,  and  felt  encouraged  to  further 
stimulus  by  the  example  of  their  elders, 
who  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day. 

The  Chairman  said,  when  he  looked  in 
the  old  minute-book  and  there  saw  his 
own  minutes  for  March,  1818,  he  thought 
it  was  time  he  made  way  for  younger  and 
abler  men.  It  was  a  mercy  that  through 
so  many  years  he  had  been  permitted  to 
meet  with  friends,  and  they  had  to  record 
with  gratitude  to  God  how  wonderful  had 
been  the  increase  of  the  work  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Although  in  the  past  they  had 
had  much  enjoyment,  he  thought,  looking 
at  the  schools  and  the  character  of  the 
teaching,  he  could  not  say  that  the  former 
times  were  better  than  the  present. 

Eev.  Joshua  Bussell  moved  the  first 
resolution — one  of  gratitude  and  congratu- 
lation. This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by 
Eev.  S.  Green,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Pratt 


(deputation  from  the  Parent  Umoo).  Mr. 
Pratt  said  that,  looking  at  the  character 
of  the  meeting,  and  upon  the  age  ni  the 
auxiliary,  he  was  reminded  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  Wesley's  tomb — "  Grod  buries  Eis 
workmen,  but  He  carriee  on  His  worL" 
This  was  the  motto  for  them«  On  looldBg 
back  at  the  past  work  of  the  anxiUsiy, 
what  an  eventful  chapter  it  was!  and  how 
full  of  rich  lessons !  Their  churches  were 
in  a  great  measure  supplied  from  the  Sun* 
day  school.  On  one  occasion,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  by  the  pastor  of  a  church,  itwu 
ascertained  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  tbe 
members  came  through  the  Sunday  school. 
This  was  a  fact  worth  knowing,  for  thii 
would  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  moat 
churches.  It  was  a  glorious  past.  Aa  te 
the  present,  there  was  much  work  to  do. 
For  every  child  in  a  school  there  was  ooe 
outside.  The  question  was,  how  could 
they  get  them  in  P 

Mr.  Corderoy  next  addressed  the  meet' 
ing.  He  said  if  Sunday  schools  were  erer 
of  importance  they  aro  now;  and  the; 
must  be  continued  if  we  are  to  diffue 
healthful  sentiments  with  respect  to  the 
social,  political,  and  religious  character  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Stiff  then  gave  sane 
words  of  encouragement  to  thoae  engaged 
in  the  work ;  and  he  was  followed  bj  lb> 
F.  AUport  and  Mr.  Bugby. 

Puring  the  evening,  muaie  was  svngbj 
the  Southwark  Choral  Society,  under  the 
I  direction  of  Mr.  Courtnay. 


COUNTBY  UNIOXS. 


BLABT. 

On  Monday,  March  9th,  the  annual 
conference  of  the  teachers  of  this  and  the 
surrounding  villages  was  held.  Tea  was 
provided  in  the  Baptist  schoolroom.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel,  which  was 
well  filled  by  teachers  and  friends.  A  de- 
putation attended  from  the  Leicester  Sun- 
day School  Union,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Brooks,  Moore,  Warren,  and  Clough. 
The  Bev.  J.  Bamett  having  taken  the 
chair  and  introduced  the  business  of  the 


evening,  called  upon  Mr.  £.  BnxM  ^ 
Leicester,  to  read  a  paper  on  **Teaekn 
and  Teaching,"  after  which  a  yeryMf 
discussion  ensued,  sustained  by  HeMn* 
Glover,   Clark,    Blunt,    Clough,  lfoorf> 
Warren,  Clifton,  and  others.   Great  etff* 
was  laid  by  some  of  the  speakers  vp<n  ^ 
necessity  for  higher  qualifications  ia  ^ 
teachers — more  intelligence,  eanMw<^ 
and   godliness, — without  whicb,  it  vn 
urged,  the  Sunday  school  would  iOOB  kit 
the  high  position  it  had  attained.  '^ 
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KIDDBBUIirSTBB. 

This  union  wu  visited  by  lit.  Q.  C. 
Ijewig,  ftom  the  Sunday  School  Cnion, 
Xondon,  en  the  ™eas)on  of  ita  forty-fourth 
anniterBBry,  Marcli  23rd  snd  24th.  In 
company  with  the  secrciarj,  Mr.  J.  Ed- 
mondB,  ha  viBited  during  the  Sunday  all 
the  ichmla  in  tho  town,  whioh  preeenled  a 
gcnoralljTileaaine  aspect.  Tlifi  occommo- 
dation  is  improting.  In  the  afternoon  tha 
deputation  addrMsed  the  aolioolg  at  Eben- 
eier  and  the  Old  Meeting.  A  the  hitl«r 
the  spacioustDom  was  crowded.  In  the  eren- 
ing  A  nnited  prayer  meeting  «aa  held  in 
the  Old  Meeting.  About  BOO  pCTstaa  were 
preacnt.  Tlirec  of  theministcrslcxik  part 
in  (ondiirtingil  with  others. 

On  Monday  evening  about  150  teachers 
toot  tea  logeth-TinlheUrgeroomoftbe 
aame  chapel.  At  tho  public  meeting 
Josh.  Najlor,  Esq.,  president  of  the  tiniou 
presided.  Tbe  report  stowed  tliat  tlic 
union  had  b^en  in  active  operation  during 
the  year.  V;sitation,Jecturej,  d^putatinus 
«id  other  means  of  assialm^  the  teachers 
had  been  adopted.  Total  number  of 
teuhera  in  the  union,  150,  bein^  tliirtcen 
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an  increasB  of  138  in  the  year.  ^^ 
oneaee  in  tbe  numbers  of  those  desiring  to 
be  taught,  with  s  Jecreaso  in  ibe  numbers 
of  the  teaihen,  does  not  speak  well  for  lie 
activity  of  the  chureb,  which  waa  noticed 
in  the  address  of  the  deputation,  nndillus- 
trated  by  what  he  had  leen  during  the  day. 
The  meeting  was  also  addreasod  bv  the 
He™.  J.  WiUiuns,  J.  Fisk,  T.  Mar^den 
«nd  W.  H.  Hines.  A  vety  cordial  vcLe  of 
thanks  to  the  deputation  was  briefly  t^. 
qwnded  io,  and  the  meeting  was  brouglit 
fa  a  close  at  rather  ■  lal«  hour,  but  appar- 
entlj  without  weariness  to  any. 


.  On  Saturday  evening,  the  21at  March, 
ihocomuiittooofihe  Sunday  school  union 
«t  Ibis  town  met  Mr.  Danbj,  a  deputation 
from  the  Parent  Society,  to  confer  with 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  union,  and 
tnange  Cv  their  Knoirerskry  serriBei   On 


.Sunday  morning,  the  23nd  March,  the 
deputation  visited  four  schools  in  union, 
and.twoBcboolsnotin  union.  Intbeafier- 
noon,  there  waa  a  Sunday  icbolars'  set- 
vice  held  in  t'ae  Wesleyan  chapsl.  The 
attGT.donce  wns  large,  and  great  interest 
wjis  manifested.  On  the  Sabbath  evening 
a  United  Tiaehers'  I'rajer  Meeting  was 
held  in  the  Baptist  chapel.  TheEev.  Mr. 
Grant  presiderl.  Several  friends  engaged 
in  prayer,  and  the  deputation  gave  a  abort 
address. 

held  in  the  Independent  achoo^m. 
Mr.  Silvester  (the  mayor),  who  is  a 
B-arm-b parted  sjmpatbiser  with  tho  Sun- 
day school  moven.en..had  engaged  to  pre- 
Bide  at  tbe  public  meeting,  but  jn  conse- 
quence of  severe  indispoaltion  was  unable 
,to  do  so,  and  Mr.  Gibson  took  ihe  ohair. 
Mr.  Shufnebotbam,  tho  eeuretarj,  rpBd  the 
report,  whioh  was  adopted.  Other  busi- 
nesB  matters  were  disposed  of,  and  Mr. 
Uvnby  then  acldi'esai.d  the  meeting.  After- 
wards  a  eonfereaco  waa  held,  in  which 
Measra.  ■Wosllej,  Williams,  Wilcocka, 
Banks,  Whitehead,  Ward,  Cartwright, . 
and  other  gentlemen  took  part.  The 
meeting  waa  of  a  zoost  iutoroBting  and 
practical  character.  The  friends  connected 
with  the  Primitive  Methodist  school 
dooided  lo  be  connected  with  the  union. 

BIEUIHaHAH. 

The  twenty.fourlh  annual  meeting  of 
lheB[rminghamSundKTSd.ool  Union  was 
held  on  tbe  2itJi  March,  in  Can-'s  Lane 
Lecture  Boom.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Alderman  Manton,  unci  amongst  those 
present  Wero  the  Be^,.  R.  W.  Dale  K. 
W.  Mc-ill,  Senweli  Bird,  J.  Harrison, 
W.  MeUor;  Messrs.  Joseph  Williams, 
J.  A.  Cooper,  W.  Jeff,  CeorgeSmith,  &a. 
Eev.  B.  W  Bale  said  that  all  he  felt 
on  tbe  question  of  Sunday  school  teaching 
WjW  tolerably  familiar  to  all  present;  and 
he  muBt  be  careful  of  what  he  now  eaid 
upon  it,  forte  did  Eut  forget  that  he  had 
toromltfed  himself  aompwLat  last  autumn. 
It  Was  al  least  aoino  aatisfjMion  to  him, 
however,  to  know  that,  heretical  as  some 
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persons  had  deemed  what  he  then  said,  it 
had  borne  good  fruit.    He  eamestlj  hoped 
that  the  great  object   for  which  Sunday 
schools  had  been  established — the  bringing 
of  the  hearts  of  young  people  to  Christ — 
would  never  become  subordinated  to  any 
other  purpose,  and  that  more  would  be  ac- 
complished in  this  direction  than  had  lately 
been  achieved.    He  had  been  very  much 
struck    with    the    examination  of  some 
papers  that  had  come  to  him  a  few  weeks 
previously,  in  connection  with  the  Birming- 
ham Education  Ai d  Society.   These  papers, 
sent  in  by  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  twenty-one,  employed  in 
the  factories,  showed  that  when  the  child- 
ren had  left  school  at  three  or  four  years 
of  age,  which  was  the  case  in  many  in- 
stances, and  did  not  attend  a  Simday  school 
regularly  afterwards,  the  faculty  of  read- 
ing was  wonderfully  impaired  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  the    faculty  of  writing  in 
many  cases  had  almost  entirely  vanished ; 
but  when  a  child  had  been  at  school  imtil 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
to  a  Sunday  school  afterwards,  although, 
perhaps,  the  Sunday  school  did  not  teach 
reading   and  writing,  yet  the  faculty  of 
reading  and  writing  was  kept  up  by  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  child 
at  school.    It  was  clear  to  his  mind  that 
Sunday  schools  very  largely  supplied  the 
stimulus   which  children    required  after 
they  had  left  school,  in  order  that  they 
might  maintain  and  preserve  the  instruc- 
tion they  had  acquired  in  day  schools.    He 
believed,  therefore,  that  they  were  accom- 
plishing far  more  than  they  usually  received 
credit  for,  even  in  the  matter  of  secular 
education,  although  they  did  not  profess  to 
give  secular  education  in  Sunday  schools. 
The  great  matter  was  to  make  their  Sun- 
day schools  effective  religiously,  and  there 
was  only  one  way  in  which  this  could 
be  done.     The   scholars   would  just  be 
Ti^at  the  teachers  themselves  were.  Where 
the  teachers  were  worth  something  the 
school  would    be   worth  something ;  but 
where  the  teachers   were  worth  nothing 
the  school  would  be  worth  nothing. 


Mr.  Jeff  read  the  axmual  report.  It 
stated  that  the  union  consisted  of  forty- 
six  schools,  which  contained  1,466  teachns 
and  13,377  scholars.  Paring  the  year  XTnett 
Street  Schools  had  been  re-admitted,  and 
those  connected  with  New  John  Street 
and  Smethwick  Presbyterian  and  Moselej 
Boad  Congregational  Churches  had  been 
unanimously  received.  During  the  year 
118  had  been  received  into  church  fel- 
lowship from  twenty-one  schools — a  fact 
of  itself  very  encouraging  to  the  friends 
engaged  in  those  schools.  In  their  last 
report  the  committee  were  enabled  testate 
that  the  results  of  the  canvass  instituted 
on  behalf  of  the  increase  and  extension  of 
Bible  classes  were  of  an  encouraging  cha- 
racter, and  the  returns  sent  in  since  then 
from  fifteen  schools  showed  that  nearly  500 
young  people  had  joined  classes  in  con- 
nection with  their  several  congregations. 
Sunday  morning  schools  for  working  mm 
had  been  established  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  large  congregations,  and  their 
progress  had  been  very  encouraging. 

The  Bev.  B.  W.  McAll,  of  the  LomIU 
Church,  moved  that  the  reports  should  he 
adopted  and  printed  in  the  Qudrterlif 
Record,  Mr.  Edwards  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  officers  of  the  union  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  appointed,  and  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Bevs.  Benwell,  Bird,  and  J. 
Harrison. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  selection 
of  music,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Adam 
Wright,  was  performed  by  an  efficient 
choir. 

nUDDEBBFIBLD. 

In  connection  with  the  ninth  anniver- 
sary of  this  union,  a  sermon  to  teachers 
was  preached  on  the  29th  March,  by  the 
Bev.  Marmaduke  Miller,  in  BntnswioiE 
Street  Chapel,  to  a  very  large  oongrsgi- 
tion,  and  at  its  close  a  well-altended 
teachers'  prayer  meeting  was  hel^  t^ 
which  Mr.  Miller  presided. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  John  fi^mtiiff, 
of  the  Sunday  School  Union  ComBiittee, 
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London,  visited  nine  of  the  town  schools, 
observing  the  excellent  accommodation 
provided  in  most  of  them  for  both  scho- 
lars and  teachers,  and  for  senior  scholars 
especially  in  three  of  the  schools.  Two  or 
three  sets  of  teachers  to  a  school  are  not 
uncommon,  and  in  few  of  the  schools  in 
this  union — and  they  number  more  than 
fifty — will  half  the  teachers  on  the  books 
be  found  present  at  one  time.  The  schools 
appear  to  be  under  ef&cient  management, 
and  are  yielding  good  fruit,  although  sys- 
tematic and  uniform  instruction  is  far  from 
being  general. 

On  Monday  evening,  30th,  above  seventy 
representatives  and  ojQicers  of  the  schools 
met  in  lUimsden   Street  School,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  better  knowledge 
of   the   operations,    both    domestic   and 
foreign,  in  which  the  Parent  Society  is 
engaged.    Mr.  F.  Crosland  took  the  chair, 
and  after  some  particulars  had  been  given 
by  Mr.  Smither,  a  business-like  and  useful 
conference  was  continued  until  a  late  hour. 
On  Tuesday  evening,  Slst,  the  annual 
meeting  was  held,  and  Mr.  Moody  pre- 
sided.   The  report,  read  by  Mr.  Carter, 
one  of  the  secretaries,  detailed  a  consider- 
able amount  of  work  done  by  the  com- 
mittee during  the  year.     The  visitation  of 
forty  country  schools,  the  giving  of  prac- 
tice lessons,  and  the  holding  of  committee 
and  conference  meetings,  say  much  for  the 
energy  and  zeal  of  this  union.    The  £ev. 
Mr.  Boyd,  Mr.  Barber,  and  Mr.  Smither, 
with  others,  took  part  in  the  proceeding^ 
of  the  evening. 

BICESTBS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  union  was 
held  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  March.  On 
the  Sunday  preceding,  Mr.  Caldwell,  the 
deputation  from  the  Pai'ent  Society,  visited 
four  of  the  schoolis,  it  being  impossible  to 
see  xnore,  owing  to  their  lying  so  wide 
apart.  A  short  address  was  given  in  each. 
In  the  afternoon  an  address  was  given  to 
the  children  and  friends  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Chapel,  Brill,  and  in  the  evening 
after  the  service  an  address  was  given  to 
the  teachers. 


The  \mion  comprises  eleven  schools 
within  a  circuit  of  eight  miles  from  Black- 
thorn, in  which  there  are  171  teachers  and 
1,258  scholars.  Under  the  wise  and  ener- 
getic management  of  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Varley, 
who  is  the  secretary,  larger  and  better 
things  may  be  anticipated  in  the  future. 

BEULT. 

On  April  Ist  the  thirty-sixth  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Beult  Sunday  School 
Union  was  held  at  Cranbrook.  There  was 
a  large  attendance,  both  at  the  tea  and  at 
the  discussion.  The  subjects  discussed 
were— 1.  "The  Influence  of  Sunday 
schools  in  promoting  the  social  and  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  the  people."  2.  "The 
difficulties  and  encouragements  of  Sunday 
school  teachers." 

The  first  subject  was  introduced  by  the 
chairman,  the  Bev.  J.  Spurgeon,  and  the 
second  by  Mr.  Stokes.  Several  ministers 
and  teachers  joined  in  the  discussion; 
among  them  might  be  named  the  Bevs.  £. 
Bailey,  of  Staplehurst ;  B.  Laver,  of  Sut- 
ton Valence  ;  and  J.  J.  Kindon,  of  Curtis- 
den  Green ;  Messrs.  Buss,  Harman,  Lind- 
ridge,  Boorman,  &c.  There  was  a  free 
expression  of  thought;  some  good  and 
homely  truths  were  elicited;  and  the 
Sunday  school  movement  in  the  union 
was  advanced. 

ILXESTOir. 

The  North  Midland  Conference  of  Sun- 
day school  teachers  was  held  at  Ilkeston 
on  Good  Friday,  April  lOCh.  On  the 
previous  evening  a  united  prayer  meeting 
was  held,  when  the  Bev.  J.  Bonser,  B.A., 
presided. 

At  the  morning  conference,  which  was 
held  in  South  Street  schoolroom,  Mr.  W. 
Bax,  Leicester,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  best 
means  of  promoting  the  regular  and 
punctual  attendance  of  teachers  and 
scholars." 

The  afternoon  conference  was  held  in 
Queen  Street  Chapel,  and  Mr.  John 
Smither,  of  London,  opened  a  discussion 
upon  "  Sunday  Schools  and  Public  Wor- 
ship." The  public  meeting  in  the  evening 
was  held   in    South    Street    schoolroom^ 
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vk'hcrc  addresses  on  carefully  clioscn  topics 
were  given  bj  tbe  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  Steven- 
son, K.  Abercrombio,  and  J.  Matbeson, 
and  by  Mr.  E.  Wood  and  Mr.  Smitber. 
Mr.  Bennett  presided  in  tbe  morning,  Mr. 
Cbambers  in  tbe  afternoon,  and  Dr.  Pop- 
bam  in  tbe  evening.  Tbo  attendance  at 
all  tbe  meetings  was  as  large  as  could  be 
accommodated,  tbe  evening  meeting  being 
a  very  crowded  one. 

Tbo  proceedings  tbrougbout  tbo  day 
were  distinguisbcd  by  an  earnest  and 
cntbusiastic  spirit.  Tbe  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Bax  was  of  a  very  superior  kind,  and 
led  to  a  most  practical  and  valuable  con- 
ference. Tbe  interest  wbicb  marked  tbe 
afternoon  discussion  was  only  less  tban  in 
tbe  morning,  and  tbe  addresses  of  tbe 
evening  approacbcd  tbe  best  standard. 
Tbe  secretaries  of  tbe  Ilkeston  union  well 
merited  tbe  warm  praises  accorded  tbem 
for  tbe  universal  satisfaction  wbicb  their 
arrangements  gave. 

BUET. 

The  twenty-first  annual  Sunday  School 
Conference  for  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and 
surrounding  districts  was  held  on  Good 
Friday.  On  the  Sunday  preceding  (5th 
April),  special  sermons  bearing  on  the 
Sunday  school  institution,  were  preached 
in  Kew  Bead,  Bethel,  Castle  Croft,  Bruns- 
wick, Christian  Church,  New  Connection, 
Primitive  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Green 
Mount  Chapels ;  and  on  Tuesday  evening 
panoramic  and  dissolving  views  were  ex- 
hibited in  Brunswick  Chapel. 

On  Good  Friday  the  engagements  of 
the  day  were  appropriately  commenced  by 
a  prayer  meeting,  which  was  held  in  New 
Boad  schoolroom,  presided  over  by  tbe 
Bev.  J.  H.  Ouston,  commencing  at  7.30 
a.m. ;  it  was  tolerably  well  attended. 

The  morning  session  of  the  conference 
commenced  at  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock, 
presided  over  by  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  of 
Sedgley  Park,  who  opened  the  proceedings 
by  claiming  for  the  Sunday  school  a  spe- 
cially religious  quality,  showing  that  the 
teacher's  work  is  to  train,  to  guide,  and  to 
enlijjhten. 


J.  M.  Lewer,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  read 
the  first  paper,  the  subject  being  "The 
probable  influence  upon  our  Sunday 
schools  of  an  improved  general  education, 
and  the  responsibility  of  teachers  in  anti- 
cipation of  it."  Several  friends  took  part 
in  the  discussion  which  followed. 

Li  the  afternoon.  Alderman  Bumney,  of 
Manchester,  presiding,  the  Bev.  J.  H. 
OustoB,  of  Bury,  read  a  very  practical 
paper  on  "Our  elementary  classes,"  in 
which  he  stated  that  they  had  not  had  the 
consideration  they  deserve,  considering 
that  the  scholars  in  them  are  of  an  age 
when  they  are  most  susceptible,  tihat  from 
tbem  we  get  our  senior  classes,  and  insist- 
ed on  the  necessity  for  wise,  healthy 
mature  piety  and  intelligent  well-informed 
minds  in  those  who  teach  them. 

Another  subject,  "  Is  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  Sunday  school  fully  recog- 
nised and  maintained  P  "  was  opened  in  a 
very  pertinent  speech  by  Thomas  Schofield, 
Esq.,  of  Bochdale,  followed  by  the  Sev. 
W.  A.  Thorbum,  MA.,  and  others.  Con- 
cluding remarks  on  all  three  subjects  weie 
oflered  by  tbe  deputation  from  the  Parent 
Society,  Mr.  J.  S.  Caldwell. 

In  tbe  evening  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  schoolroom  of  Brunswick 
Chapel,  presided  over  by  Samuel  Ejiowles, 
Esq.,  of  Tottington. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  about 
four  hundred  delegates.  It  was,  as  a 
whole,  satisfactory,  and  must  exercise  a 
salutary  influence. 

CBEWE. 

This  town,  which  twenty-five  years  ago 
did  not  contain  half  a  dozen  houses,  ncm 
has  a  population  of  about  14,000,  and  with 
its  growth,  religious  institutions,  means 
of  grace  and  of  general  instruction,  havo 
to  a  considerable  extent  kept  pace,  and  the 
Sunday  school  has  not  been  left  behind. 
For  some  years  past  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  a  Simday  school  union 
for  the  town  and  villages  around. 

On  Gk)od  Friday,  April  10th,  the  firrt 
public  meeting  was  held  to  further  and 
consolidate  the  effort.    At  the  request  of 
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the  local  committee^  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis 
attended  as  a  deputation  from  the  Parent 
Society,  and  although  several  other  meet- 
ings were  being  held  at  the  same  time,  120 
teachers  and  friends  took  tea  together  in  the 
schoolroom  of  the  Baptist  chapel,  Victoria 
Street,  afterwards  adjourning  to  the  chapel, 
where  the  public  meeting  was  held,  Mr. 
Slack  occupjing  the  chair.  It  was  con- 
sidered bj  the  friends  to  be  a  successful 
beginning,  and  promised  well  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  addresses  were  practical,  and 
the  spirit  of  union  made  itself  manifest. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Barley,  the  secretary,  read  a 
statistical  report,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  five  schools  had  joined  the  union, 
with  109  teachers  and  919  scholars.  All 
the  teachers  had  been  formerly  scholars, 
and  ten  had  joined  the  church  during  the 
year.  The  meeting  was  then  addressed 
by  Mr.  Bobertson,  the  Beys.  Messrs.  Wil- 
liams and  Allen,  and  by  the  deputation, 
who  entered  at  some  length  into  the  ob- 
jects and  labours  of  the  Parent  Committee, 
and  the  work  to  be  done  by  a  local  union ; 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  imion  with 
each  other  and  the  Parent  Society ;  urged 
improved  methods  of  teaching,  and  ex- 
plained the  provision  made  for  assisting 
both  teachers  and  scholars. 

WESTESN  KENT. 

For  thirty  years  "  Good  Friday "  has 
been  a  day  of  sacred  festivity  at  Foot's 
Cray  in  connection  with  this  union.  The 
Good  Friday  just  past  was  no  exception. 
The  proceedings  commenced  at  ten  o'clock 
m  the  morning  with  a  conference,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  George  Creasy,  one 
of  the  secretaries,  when  Mr.  Popplewell 
read  an  excellent  paper  on  the  question, 
"What  are  the  aspects  of  the  times?  and 
what  position  should  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers assume  in  relation  to  them  ?  "  followed 
by  pointed  and  practical  remarks  from 
eleven  speakers. 

After  an  interval  devoted  to  a  substan- 
tial repast,  the  meeting  was  resumed,  when 
the  Bev.  George  Verrall,  of  Bromley,  took 
the  chair.    Seports  were  read  by  repre- 


sentatives from  nineteen  out  of  the 
twenty-four  associated  schools.  These 
reports,  though  so  brief  that  they  occu- 
pied little  more  than  two  hours,  were  of  a 
most  interesting  and  encouraging  charac- 
ter, accompanied  in  every  instance  with  a 
subscription  to  the  funds  of  the  union, 
one  school  subscribing  no  less  a  sum  than 
five  pounds.  After  tea  a  third  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  the  Bev.  George 
Yerrall  again  presided.  The  annual  re- 
port having  been  read  by  Mr.  Creasy,  its 
adoption  was  moved  by  Mr.  William 
Culverwell,  deputation  from  the  Parent 
Society,  and  seconded  by  the  Bev.  Jabez 
Marshall,  of  Eltham.  The  meeting  was 
then  addressed  on  the  following  topics : — 
"What  should  be  the  aim  of  Sunday 
school  teachers  in  connection  with  the 
present  and  prospective  educational  move- 
ment ?  "  by  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Camp,  of  Eyns- 
ford ;  "  The  promised  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (so  essential  to  Sunday  school  suc- 
cess) a  powerful  incentive  to  earnest, 
united,  persevering  prayer,"  by  the  Bev. 
Alexander  Tessier,  of  Bromley ;  "  The  en- 
couragement to  evangelical  educational 
efforts,"  by  the  Bev.  N.  T.  Langridge,  of 
St.  Mary  Cray. 

After  a  few  characteristic  remarks,  and 
some  lines  of  poetry  from  Mr.  J.S.  Feather- 
stone,  the  meeting  terminated. 

Thus  for  eleven  hours,  with  short  inter- 
vals for  refreshments,  were  these  meetings 
(held  in  the  midst  of  a  thoroughly  agricul- 
tural district)  sustained  with  unflagging 
interest.  At  the  morning  gathering  the 
area  of  the  chapel  was  completely  filled  ; 
in  the  afternoon  both  the  area  and  gallery 
were  crowded,  and  in  the  evening  the 
chapel  was  filled  to  overflowing.  The 
deputation,  in  reviewing  the  proceedings 
of  the  day,  could  not  help  cherishing  the 
wish  that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford^whose 
paper  in  Good  Words  for  April,  amongst 
many  exceptional  statements,  contained 
some  very  important  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  Sunday  schools — ^had  been 
present,  and  witnessed  this  truly  exhilar- 
ating phase  of  Sunday  school  Ufe. 
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BOUBTOIf  -  ON-THE-WATEB. 

The  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  Cots- 
vrold  Sunday  School  Union  was  held  at 
this  place  on  Good  Friday.  The  weather 
was  delightfully  fine,  a  large  number  of 
friends  from  all  parts  of  the  district  around 
assembled,  and  great  interest  was  mani- 
fested. Dinner  and  tea  were  provided  for 
the  friends  in  the  Baptist  schoolroom, 
which  had  been  very  tastefully  decorated 
for  the  occasion. 

The  public  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Baptist  chapel.  The  first,  in  the  afternoon, 
to  receive  the  secretaries*  report,  the  reports 
from  the  schools  in  imion,  and  to  transact 
other  union  business.  Mr.  E.  Kendall 
took  the  chair :  he  gave  a  hearty  greeting 
to  the  friends  present.  The  reports  were, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  A  new  school- 
room has  been  built  at  Melton,  and  a  new 
branch  school  has  been  opened  at  Long- 
boromgh.  Efibrts  are  being  made  to  estab- 
lish other  schools  where  needed.  The 
schools  are  supplied  with  good  libraries, 
and  in  some  districts  there  is  a  large  dis- 
tribution of  periodicals.  The  union  is  foimd 
to  be  very  useful,  and  secures  to  the 
schools  many  advantages  that  could  not 
be  had  without  it.  Mr.  Denby  attended 
as  a  deputation  from  the  Parent  Union, 
and,  with  others,  offered  a  few  remarks  on 
the  reports. 

At    the    evening    meeting    Rev,    G. 
McMichael  presided.  He  expressed  his  un- 
diminished  interest   in  the  union,   and 
urged   the  teachers   with  diligence,  zeal, 
and  faithfulness  to  prosecute  the  great 
work  committed  to  them.    Bev.  G.  Kerri- 
8on,  of  Moreton-in-the-Marsh  j  C.  J.  Mid- 
dleditch  and  Mr.  Belcher,  of  Blockleyj 
Mr.  Denby,  Eev.  Wm.  Irvine,  and  others, 
addressed  the  meeting.    The  friends  retired 
evidently  cheered  and  encouraged  by  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  their  work, 
the  responsibilities  resting  upon  them,  and 
the  necessity  for  increased  zeal  and  de- 
Totedness  in  these  times  of  religious  de- 
clcnaion,  \ 


CHBLTEHHAH. 

A  conference  of  Sunday  school  teachen, 
embracing  towns  in  the  West  Midland 
district,  was  held  at  Cheltenham  on  Good 
Friday.  As  this  was  the  first  conferenee 
ever  held  in  the  town,  its  promoters  wen 
most  anxious  for  its  success.  The  com- 
mittee of  Sunday  school  teachers,  aided  bj 
the  ministers  of  the  various  chapels,  spared 
no  time  or  trouble  in  making  the  prepara- 
tions as  complete  as  possible.  From  an 
early  hour  the  number  of  visitors  in  the 
streets  indicated  that  something  of  unusual 
interest  had  attracted  them. 

The  morning  session  was  held  at  High- 
bury Chapel,  and  was  presided  over  bj 
Dr.  Morton  Brown,  its  minister.  Mr.  B. 
Clarke  attended  as  a  deputation  from  tiie 
Sunday  School  Un^on.  After  a  short  devo- 
tional service  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T. 
M.  Whittard ;  subject — "  Are  our  Sunday 
school  teachers  generally  as  efficient  as  the 
requirements  of  the  age  demand  P  "  The 
discussion  was  opened  by  £er.  G.  S. 
Spencer,  of  Wotton-under-Edge,  and  con- 
tinued by  the  chairman,  Bevs.  P.  G.  Scorej 
and  T.  Haines,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  others.  The 
general  impression  appeared  to  be  that  ^ 
behoved  teachers  more  earnestly  to  seek 
to  bo  fitted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  for  their 
important  work. 

Mr.  H.  Charge,  of  Worcester,  next  read 
a  paper  on  "  How  may  our  Sunday  schools 
be  made  more  attractive  ?  "  Its  valuable 
contents,  however,  could  not  be  discussed 
for  want  of  time. 

A  dinner  was  provided  in  the  Town 
Hall,  to  which  about  620  sat  down.  At 
half-past  two  in  the  afternoon,  seasioa 
was  held  in  Cambray  Chapel,  presided 
over  by  Bev.  Dr.  Ferguson,  who  had  coma 
from  London  purposely  to  attend  the  con- 
ference. Mr.  E.  Watson,  of  Birmingham, 
read  an  able  paper  on  "Young  Hen's 
Bible  Classes ;  suggestions  relating  to  their 
conduct,  efficiency,  and  extension."  Ber. 
W.  Ceilings,  of  Gloucester,  opened  the 
discussion,  referring  also  to  Bible  classes 
for  young  women. 

Teft.^«k^^TQ^ded  in  the  Town  Hall ;  and 
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at  six  o'clock  a  public  meeting  was  held  at 
Salem  Chapel,  presided  oyer  by  Itey.  P.  G. 
Scorey.  The  chapel,  which  is  by  far  the 
largest  in  the  town,  presented  a  most 
attractive  and  impressive  appearance, 
crowded  as  it  was  with  earnest  workers 
in  the  Master's  service.  There  could  not 
have  been  fewer  than  1,600  persons  pre- 
sent. Mr.  B.  Clarke  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  teacher  out  of  school,"  for  which 
room  could  not  be  found  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  day. 

The  opening  speech  of  the  president  was 
most  earnest,  and  seemed  to  strike  the 
key-note  of  the  evening.  He  was  ably 
followed  by  Eev.  Dr.  Morton  Brown,  who 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  "  Sunday  schools 
in  connection  with  the  age  we  live  in;" 
by  Dr.  Ferguson,  on  "  The  teacher's  plea- 
sure in  his  work  and  his  anticipated 
reward;"  by  Eev.  H.  E.  Von  Sturmer,  of 
Worcester,  on  "  The  conversion  of  children 
the  grand  aim  of  the  Simday  school 
teacher; "  and  by  Bev.  W.  Jackson. 

The  meetings  were  so  well  attended,  and 
pervaded  by  so  earnest  and  hearty  a  spirit, 
that  there  seems  but  little  doubt  that  an 
auxiliary  Sunday  school  union,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Parent  Society,  will  be 
forthwith  formed  at  Cheltenham. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  children  from 
various  schools,  to  the  number  of  1,200, 
witii  some  300  adults,  assembled  in  Salem 
Chapel,  when  an  address  was  delivered  to 
the  young  by  Mr.  Clarke. 

SOUTH  BUCKS  AKD  EAST  BEBKS. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  imion 

was  held  on  14th  April,  at  Union  Chapel, 

High  Wycombe ;  the  Eev.  J.  Hirons  in 

the  chair.    There  was  a  good  attendance 

oi  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  union. 

After  tea  a  public  meeting  was  held,  and 

Hr.  Tumey,  one  of  the  secretaries,  read 

the  report.       There  are  fifteen  schools  in 

the  union,  with  265  teachers  and  1,655 

^holars.    Three  new  schools  have  joined 

bluing  the   past  year.    Ten  committee 

Meetings  have  been  held;    and  an   old   . 

'Cholars'  meeting,  when  upwards  of  600  I 


attended.  A  subscription  of  three  guineas 
has  been  voted  to  the  Parent  Society,  and 
the  committee  gratefully  acknowledged  a 
vote  of  four  library  grants.  The  subject 
for  discussion  was,  "The  best  means  of 
retaining  our  senior  scholars."  Mr.  Daniel 
Pratt,  the  deputation  from  the  Parent 
Society,  spoke  for  an  hour  upon  this  topic, 
&nd  his  suggestions  were  most  cordially 
received.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by 
the  chairman,  the  Bevs.  John  Hayden, 
J.Duthie,,and  J.  !Nicbolls;  Messrs.  Butty, 
Lucas,  and  others.  The  deputation  came 
away  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  this 
comparatively  new  union  is  doing  a  very 
useful  work,  and  that  Sunday  school  ex- 
tension and  improvement  are  bBing  ad- 
vanced by  its  organization. 

YOBKSHIBE. 

The  engagements  of  the  twelfth  confer- 
ence of  Sunday  school  teachers,  held  this 
year  at  Sheffield,  were  commenced  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  9  th,  by  a  prayer 
meeting  in  Surrey  Street  Chapel,  at  which 
the  Bev.  J.  Calvert  gave  a  practical  and 
instructive  address.  On  the  following 
morning  early  trains  brought  visitors  from 
the  surrounding  districts  in  large  numbers 
— 4)70  schools,  numbering  16,774i  teachers 
and  104,555  scholars,  being  represented. 
The  iN^ether  Chapel  was  well  filled  with 
representatives  and  friends,  J.  Webster, 
Esq.,  Mayor  of  Sheffield,  presiding. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Bogers, 
of  Manchester,  on  the  topic,  "Is  the 
Sunday  school  essential  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Christian  church?"  An 
animated  discussion  followed. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  B.  Leader,  Esq.  The  discussion 
was  opened  by  a  paper  on  "Efficient 
teaching,  what  it  is,  and  how  it  may  be 
attained,"  read  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Cox,  of 
London,  deputation  from  the  Sunday 
School  Union.  In  the  conversation  which 
followed,  several  ministers  and  other 
friends  expressed  their  views,  some  exceed- 
ingly valuable  and  suggestive  hints  being 
thrown  out. 
In  the  evening  a  laige  Aasexc^';}  '^qa 
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collected  in  the  Temperance  Hall ;  "W.  Sis- 
sons,  Esq^  the  Tcnerablo  president  of  the 
union,  occupied  the  chair,  but  the  weak 
state  of  his  health  rendered  him  unable  to 
open  the  proceedings  with  an  address. 
The  present  aspect  of  the  educational 
question  was  the  chief  topic  of  considera* 
tion.  Bcsolutions  bearing  on  the  antici- 
pated modifications  in  the  character  of 
day  school  instructioD,  and  the  duties  of 
Sunday  school  teachers  in  reference 
thereto,  were  spoken  to  by  Bevs.  Dr. 
Stacey,  Giles  Hester,  E.  Yickridge,  and 
B.  Stainton,  and  by  Messrs.  Leader, 
E.  S.  Bogers,  Unwin,  Ball,  Wood,  Fenton, 
and  T.  J.  Cox.  The  meeting  very  heartily 
responded  to  an  appeal  to  petition  her 
li ajesty's  Government  to  introduce  a  bill 
into  Parliament  for  repealing  such  laws  as 
permit  the  levying  of  local  rates  and  taxes 
on  Sunday  schools  and  public  charities. 

The  interest  evinced  by  these  large 
gatherings  of  teachers,  the  wise  and  ear- 
nest consideration  of  the  subjects  discussed, 
the  thorough  sympathy  and  heartiness  of 
all  concerned,  augur  well  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  Sunday  schools  in  this 
locality. 

The  arrangements  for  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  tea,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Innocent,  the  indefatigable  secretary,  were 
very  satisfactory,  and  conduced  much  to 
the  social  and  pleasant  character  of  the 
meetings. 

The  deputation  was  indebted  to  the 
kindly  hospitality  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Fenton  for 
a  very  agreeable  and  enjoyable  visit. 

On  the  Lord's  day  following,  several  of 
the  schools  were  visited ;  their  admirable 
arrangement  of  class-rooms  for  senior 
scholars  is  a  marked  feature.  In  one 
instance  eleven  such  rooms  have  recently 
been  added. 

DEWSBUET. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  district  Sun- 
day school  union  was  held  here  on  Easter 
Tuesday,  April  14th. 

At    the    afternoon    conference,     Bev. 

H.    Tarrant,    of    Leeds,    presided;     and 

Rer,  J,  Haslam,  of  Gildeiaome,  read  a 


capital  paper  on  "How  to  retain  our 
senior  scholars  in  connection  with  our 
sanctuaries."  The  discussion  whidi  fol- 
lowed was  sustained  with  great  animation 
and  interest,  several  ministerial  and  laj 
brethren  offering  their  opinions  and  expe- 
rience with  much  freedom,  kindlinfftsa,  and 
sympathy. 

The  evening  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  who  very  kindlj 
entertained  the  deputation  from  the  Son- 
day  School  Union,  Mr.  T.  J.  Cox.  Ad* 
dresses  were  delivered  by  the  Bev.  Messrs. 
Sturt  and  Mines,  and  by  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Thomas,  Cox,  &c. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Aiuril  ISth, 
the  Bev.  E.  Mellor  preached  in  Ebeneser 
Chapel  to  the  teachers  of  the  union,  from 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  **  Wherefore 
seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  wiH 
so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay 
aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  do& 
so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  wi& 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.*' 

HJLLIFAX. 

The  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Halifax  Sunday  School  Union  was  held  ia 
the  Square  Schoolroom  on  the  evening  of 
Easter  Monday,  April  ISth. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bamsden  presided,  sod 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Bevs.  T. 
J.  Guest,  J.  Wright,  and  J.  Gray ;  MesBi. 
T.  J.  Cox  (deputation  from  the  Sundij 
School  Union),  F.  H.  Bowman,  and  other 
friends. 

The  report  showed  that  there  were  con- 
nected with  the  union  85  schools,  witk 
3,231  teachers  and  20,042  scbolan.  Ib 
the  course  of  the  past  year  209  adiolaii 
had  joined  the  church.  The  attendance  of 
scholars  varied  from  32  to  77  per  cent  is 
the  morning,  and  from  43  to  91  per  cent 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  system  of  half-day  teaching  appeaa 
to  be  a  weak  point  in  the  working  of  mangr 
of  the  schools;  it  is  to  be  hoped  ths^  to 
their  many  excellences,  they  wiU  add  "a 
more  excellent  way"  in  this  importsBt 
particular.  J.  Haigh,  Esq.,  yeiy  IdaSj 
en.\ftttauied  the  deputation. 
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WALSALL. 

The  annual  Midland  Counties  Sunday 
School  conference  was  held  in  this  town 
on  Good  Friday,  10th  April.  The  day 
being  fine  there  was  a  numerous  attend- 
ance, and  large  numbers  of  visitors  came 
from  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  Wednes- 
bury.  West  Bromwich,  Handsworth,  Dud- 
ley Port,  Oldbury,  Smethwick,  Coventry, 
Penilworth,  Leamington,  and  Warwick, 
besides  numbers  from  the  immediate 
locality. 

The  conference  was  opened  at  ten 
o'clock,  in  the  Wesley  an  Chapel,  Able  well 
Street,  under  the  presidency  of  the  £ev.  J. 
Hay,  who  welcomed  the  visitors  assembled, 
and  congratulated  them  upon  the  import- 
ant result  realized  by  the  Sunday  school 
movement,  which  was  doing  more,  he  be- 
lieved, in  some  instances  than  the 
ministers,  and  so  deserved  the  credit 
which  was  often  given  to  them.  He  then 
called  upon  Mr.  T.  Brain,  deputation  from 
the  Sunday  School  Union. 

Mr.  Brain  read  a  paper  entitled,  "  How 
can  we  retain  our  elder  scholars,  be  made 
useful  to  them,  and  make  them  useful  to 
others  ?  "  The  paper  was  of  a  very  prac- 
tical character,  and  gave  much  interest  to 
those  who  heard  it.  A  discussion  ensued, 
in  which  Mr.  Elwell,  Mr.  Eutherford,  and 
Mr.  Alderman  Manton  took  part. 

Mr.  John  Chesterton  read  a  paper  on 
''Sunday  school  teaching;  how  to  com- 
mence, and  when  to  relinquish  it."  A  dis- 
cussion followed. 

The    afternoon  meeting   was   held  in 
Bridge  Street  Chapel.    Bev.  Dr.  Gordon 
-    presided.   Mr.  S.  Edwards,  of Birmuigham, 
J    read  a  paper  on  "  Some  overlooked  advan- 
tages and  some  overrated  difficulties."   Mr. 
Farmer,  of  Ne  wcastle-under-Lyme,  read  one 
oa  **  Causes  of  failure,  and  remedies  sug- 
gested."    Discussions  followed  after  each. 
The  Ladies'  Section  met  in  the  Baptist 
Chapel,    Groodall  Street;    Mr.   Alderman 
Himton,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  chair.    A 
paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  Blades,  West  Brom- 
^ch,  on  "  The  great  importance  of  early 
^d  intelligent  conversion."    Papers  were 


also  read  by  Mrs.  James  Brown  on  "  Suc- 
cessful Sunday  school  teaching;"  and 
by  Mrs.  Major,  of  Dudley. 

The  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  which  was  crowded ;  C. 
Porster,  Esq.,  M.P.,  presided,  and  said  that 
education  was  the  great  question  of  the 
day,  one  to  which  recent  events  have  given 
special  prominence,  and  which  is  exerting 
everywhere  the  most  absorbing  interest; 
in  fact,  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
schemes  which  are  pressed  forward  for 
consideration  are  not  among  the  least  of 
the  difficulties  by  which  our  path  is  beset. 
We  shall  not  discharge  ourselves  of  our 
responsibilities  if  we  fail  to  make  due  pro- 
visions for  the  religious  education  of  the 
people.    "Give  me  such  an  educational 
system  as  shall  make  our  French  youth 
really  men,"  is  the  observation  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon   III.  is  reported   to 
have  made  to  his  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struclion;  but  on  this  day,  and  in  this 
place,  shall  we  not  with  deeper  emphasis 
rather  ask  for  such  a  system    as  shall 
make  our  English  youth  truly  Christian  ? 
We  had  to-night  to  deal,  not  only  with  the 
question  of  religious  education,  but  also 
with  that  particular  kind  of  religious  edu- 
cation which  is  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  our  Sunday  schools.    This  asso- 
ciation includes  various  religious  bodies  in 
the  district,  divided  by  the  narrow  pale  of 
church  membership,  but  united  in  a  zealous 
attachment  to  the  great  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and   in  an  ardent  desire    these 
truths  should  be  more  extensively  diffused. 
Such  institutions,  important  at  all  times, 
are  particularly  adapted  to  the  days  in 
which  we  live,  and  to  the  dangers  with 
which  we  have  to  contend.    How  better 
can   we    preserve    our   youth    from   the 
growing  scepticism  of  the  age  than  by 
placing  them  under  the  protection  of  those 
who,  like    the   Sunday   school    teachers, 
are  themselves  earnest  and  sincere    be- 
lievers ?    A  steadfast  faith  and  an  earnest 
purpose  have  generally  carried  with  them 
the  assurance  of  victory.    It  was  thus  that 
the  missionaries  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
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Church  converted  to  them  so  hirge  a  por- 
tion of  the  heathen,  and  we  doubt  not  but 
that  the  Sunday  school  teachers  and  the 
Scripture  readers  of  our  own  day,  going 
forth  with  the  same  spirit  to  do  battle  with 
the  practical  infidelity  and  heathenism  of 
our  large  towns,  shall  find  their  efforts 
crowned  with  a  like  measure  of  success.  We 
should  take  a  very  limited  view  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  Sunday  schools  if  we  excluded 
from  our  consideration  the  benefits  which 
they  confer  on  teachers  as  well  as  scholars. 
The  benefit  is  a  mutual  one.  After  the 
ties  of  mutual  affection,  there  are  no  ties 
stronger  than  those  which  bind  the 
teachers  and  the  scholars  to  each  other. 
The  Sunday  school  is  an  essentially  Eng- 
lish institution,  and  it  has  flourished  on 
English  soil  because  England  recognises 
the  claims  of  the  Sabbath,  instead  of 
making  it  a  day  of  mere  amusement.  In 
conclusion  Mr.  Forster  said,  considering 
the  vast  mass  of  people  which  have  yet  to 
be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
gospel,  do  we  not  need  more  schools,  and, 
above  all,  more  teachers?  "The  harvest 
truly  is  plentiful,  but  the  labourers  are 
few.  Let  us  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
that  He  would  send  forth  more  labourers 
into  His  vineyard.*' 

GThe  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  £ev. 
T.  G.  Horton  (Wolverhampton),  Mr. 
Green  (Leamington),  Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper 
(Birmingham),  Mr.  Brain,  the  Bev.  J.  B. 
Blomfield,  and  others. 

SUKDEELAND. 

The  sixth  annual  conference  of  the 
Sunday  school  unions  of  the  I^orthem 
Counties  was  held  on  the  16th  April  at 
Sunderland,  in  the  Scotch  Church,  North 
Bridge  Street.  The  conference  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Eev.  J.  Black.  Mr. 
Thomas  Brain  attended  as  a  deputation 
from  the  London  Sunday  School  Union. 
After  devotional  exercises,  Mr.  Thomas 
Johnston,  jun.,  of  Newcastle,  read  a  paper 
on  "  What  means  can  be  used  to  gather 
aU  classes  of  children  into  our  Sabbath 
schools  ?  "  He  divided  his  paper  into  three 


divisions,  speaking  in  turn  of  the  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  clasaes.  His  8ug^;e6- 
tions  were  well  received,  and  the  paper 
was  listened  to  with  great  atttotion,  and 
at  the  close  a  discussion  took  place 
upon  it. 

Another  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  6. 
Coward,  jun.,  of  Durham,  subject — "What 
means  can  be  used  to  augment  and  im- 
prove the  teaching  power  in  our  Sabbath 
schools  ?  "  A  lively  discussion  ensued,  and 
many  practical  suggestions  were  made. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  conference 
the  representatives,  to  the  number  of  up- 
wards of  300,  repaired  to  Whicldiam  Street 
school  with  a  large  number  of  firiends. 
After  tea  the  conference  resumed  its 
sittings  in  the  Scotch  Church,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Black.  A  paper  vts 
read  by  Mr.  Brain,  subject — "How  can 
we  retain  our  elder  scholars  ?  "  being  the 
same  that  he  read  at  the  Walsall  meetings 
reported  above.  An  interesting  discunion 
took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  Hr. 
Parker,  of  the  Friends'  School,  Norfolk 
Street,  Sunderland,  said  there  were  then 
scholars  as  old  as  sixty  years.  The  sehod 
was  well  attended,  and  much  of  the  saoces 
was  due  to  the  establishment  of  a  besiefit 
club,  which  was  found  to  exert  greit 
influence  in  the  social  circle  of  the  scho]aa> 
Another  feature  that  helped  to  keep  tte 
scholars  was  that  the  adults  and  the 
younger  scholars  were  kept  in  separate 
rooms. 

NOBTH  MIDDI.B8EX. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  North  Hid- 
dlesex  and  South  Herts  Sunday  School 
Union  was  celebrated  as  follows:— On 
Sunday  morning,  March  29th,  sermoBi 
were  preached  by  the  ministers  of  the  vari- 
ous associated  schools.  On  the  suceeedDf 
Tuesday  a  public  meeting  was  held  ib 
Colney  Hatch  Chapel,  under  the  pre** 
dency  of  Bev.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Finebkrf- 
Mr.  Crassweller  read  the  report,  whkk 
said  that  the  formation  of  the  union  aioM 
from  a  feeling  of  isolation  on  the  part  of 
several  of  the  neighbouring  scho(da^  vai  t 
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consciousness  that,  owing  to  the  distance 
of  the  metropolis,  it  was  impossible  ac- 
tively  to  co-operate  with  any  of  the  exist- 
ing societies.  There  were  six  schools  in 
connection,  containing  sixty  teachers  and 
491  scholars.  Two  conferences  had  been 
held,  a  training  class  had  been  commenced^ 
and  the  schools  had  been  well  visited. 

The  meeting  was  afterwards  addressed 
by  Bevs.  James  Benny,  J.  Mark,  S.  H. 
Booth,  and  J.  Pugh ;  Mr.  Bayley,  of 
Bamet,  and  Mr.  Denby,  who  attended 
as  a  deputation  from  the  Parent  Com- 
mittee. 

tZDesttmonials. 

LoiTDOir. — CarmelChaj>el,Pimlico. — On 
February  9th  the  teachers  and  elder  girls 
presented  to  their  secretary,  Mr.  Silas 
Bachelob,  a  Writing  Desk  and  a  Tea 
Caddy, 

Caledonian  Boad  (Congregational). — 
On  February  12th  the  officers  and  teachers 
presented  Miss  E.  Hassis^  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  school  as  a  teacher  for 
nearly  eight  years,  and  who  was  about  to 
remove  into  the  country,  with  a  walnut 
Ikk»tand  and  Gold  Pen, 

Deptford, — On  Sunday  afternoon,  Fe- 
bruary 23rd,  the  senior  class  boys  of  Zion 
Baptist  Chapel  Sunday  School,  New  Cross 
Boad,  presented  their  teacher,  Mr.  Bbame, 
with  a  handsome  boimd  Bihl  e. 

Little  Alie  Street, — At  a  meeting  of 
the  teachers,  senior  scholars,  and  friends  on 
February  26th,  a  Timepiece  was  presented 


to  Mr.  Joseph  Elbidoe,  Senior,  finance 
secretary. 

JBConiton.  —  Chables  Hoxlet,  Esq., 
who  for  nearly  fifteen  years  has  been  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Independent  Sunday 
School  at  Honiton,  was  presented  with  a 
Gold  Pencil  Case,  on  the  18th  March,  by 
the  teachers  on  his  leaving  the  town. 

Exeter. — At  the  close  of  the  school  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  22nd,  the 
superintendent  and  teachers  of  the  South 
Street  Baptist  School  presented  Mr.  J. 
Melhuish,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving 
the  city,  with  a  Bible  and  two  other  hooks , 
in  recognition  of  his  valuable  labours  as 
secretary. 

Dinling. — On  March  21st,  the  female 
teachers  of  the  Methodist  Now  Connection 
Sunday  School  presented  to  Miss  Maby 
An X  Hbchnbotham:  (teacher  of  the  select 
class  of  females)  a  Workhox,  accompanied 
with  an  Address, 

Stalyhridge. — On  24th  March,  the  teach- 
ers and  scholars  connected  with  Castle 
Hall  Church  Sunday  School  met  to  present 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Nobmaw,  their  superin- 
tendent, a  Walnut  Cabinet,  The  pre- 
sentation was  made  by  the  Bev.  T.  Floyd, 
M.A.,  incumbent. 

Southampton. — On  the  5th  April  the 
members  of  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Class 
at  Albion  Chapel  presented  their  teacher, 
Mr.  "W.  G.  Lan KB8TEB,  with  a  Book,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  resignation,  after  an 
active  and  successful  service  in  Sunday 
school  work  of  twenty-four  years. 


John  Bbay,  Esq. 
Thb  late  Mr.  John  Beay,  of  Wallscnd, 
near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  was  bom  in  the 
eounty  of  Durham  in  tiie  year  1773.  We 
possess  few  particulars  of  his  parentage  in 
early  life,  save  that  he  was  brought  in 
jfontii  under  the  influence  of  the  truth  as  it 
ii  in  Jesus.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  man- 
hood ere  he  was  consecrated  to  God.  His 
^as  the  wisdom  vouchsafed  from  on  high, 
of  «  Seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
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and  its  righteousness."  Thus  was  laid 
the  only  foundation  for  a  holy,  happy,  and 
useful  life,  and  which  choice  and  change 
he  never  regretted  or  abandoned,  but  ever 
rejoiced  in  the  God  of  salvation,  who  had 
early  called  him  out  of  nature's  darkness 
into  marvellous  light.  In  proof  whereof, 
some  sixty  after  years  were  humbly  and 
earnestly  spent  in  His  blessed  service. 

Though  so  early  converted  among  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  possessing  in- 
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telligenco,  zeal,  and  assiduity,  wo  aro 
not  aware  that  ho  over  regarded  himself* 
as  fitted  for  pulpit  duty,  save  in  humbly 
addressing;  children,  encouraging;  teachers 
to  aim  at  leading  them  to  the  Saviour,  and 
admonishing  parents  first  to  seek  their 
own  salvation  and  then  that  of  their  off- 
spring. 

Mr.  Ecay  held  several  useful  offices  in 
the  Wesleyan  Society,  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  brethren ;  but  his 
forte  seemed  the  Sunday  school,  and  to 
that  work  he  wisely  gave  himself,  as  one 
of  tho  founders  of  the  Newcastle  union, 
an  establisher  of  new  schools,  a  frequent 
visitor  to  those  both  in  town  and  country, 
and  an  untiring  public  advocate  of  the 
institution.  He  occupied,  too,  a  high 
position  in  the  collieries  of  the  district, 
which  gave  him  considerable  influence. 

Ho  lived  to  see  changes,  as  we  all  do, 
and  long  after  the  meridian  of  life  he  con- 
scientiously seceded  from  the  old  Wesleyan 
body,  and  assisted  in  establishing  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Church. 

His  lengthy  and  valuable  Sunday  school 
life  and  labours  were  of  great  service  in 
the  north;  they  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
They  have  at  length  terminated.  His 
holy  and  useful  life  was  succeeded  by  a 
happy  and  peaceful  death  at  tho  age  of 
eighty'  four.  May  younger  brethren  copy 
so  illustrious  an  example,  and  so  glorify 
God!  E.  E. 

Mb.  James  Caulswell. 

Mb.  Cauld well,  who  for  about  forty  years 
discharged  the  duties  of  superintendent  of 
the  Hoxton  Academy  Chapel  Sunday 
Schools,  died  on  January  28th,  in  his  70th 
year,  being  taken  suddenly  from  the  midst 
of  his  labours  by  an  attack  of  bronchitis. 
He  was  buried  in  Abney  Park  Cemetery 
on  February  1st,  when  a  large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  church  and  Simday 
school  teachers  and  scholars  followed  his 
remains  to  the  grave.  On  Sunday  after- 
noon about  700  children  of  the  schools  in 


connection  with  the  churoh  assembled  in 
the  chapel,  when  an  address  was  delivend 
by  one  of  the  deacons,  from  the  text, 
"  This  one  thing  I  do,"  which  he  took  as 
aptly  illustrating  the  devoted  and  per- 
severing labours  of  their  late  supeiin- 
tendent. 

In  the  evening  the  Eer.  J.  "Wood 
preached  a  funeral  sermon  from  the  text, 
"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

When  twenty  years  of  age  Mr.  Cauld- 
well  became  a  member  of  the  church  and 
Sabbath  school  teacher,  and  during  tke 
whole  course  of  his  life  was  never  known 
to  be  absent  from  his  post,  except  finm 
illness  or  domestic  affliction.  His  talents 
were  practical  rather  than  brilliant;  he 
was  a  silent  worker,  and  did  not  obtrude 
himself  or  his  labours  into  public  notice, 
but  quietly  persevered  in  his  work  forfifkj 
years,  living  to  see  numerous  instances  in 
which  his  labours  were  crowned  with 
success.  His  prominent  characteristia 
were  piety,  punctuality,  and  perseverance, 
and,  possessing  these  qualifications,  he 
succeeded  where  many  with  talents  of  a 
higher  order  have  failed  of  succem. 

During  the  forty  years  he  filled  the  offio» 
of  superintendent,  he  enjoyed  the  ooofi* 
dence  and  esteem  of  all  who  laboured  with 
him.    Fixedness  of  purpose  marked  the 
entire  course  of  his  life,  and  when,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  he  was  advised  by  a 
friend  to  give  up  Sunday  school  woric,  he 
replied,  "  No,  I  must  die  in  it."     He  dii 
not,  however,  confine  his  labours  to  this 
sphere  of  operations,  and  was  tat  wmt 
years  connected  with    a  Bethel  wodirijt 
labouring  amongst  tho  sailors  on  the  riter 
Thames.     He  also  took  an  active  intenit 
in  the  different  societies  connected  with 
the  church,  and  for  several  years  eflleistt^ 
discharged  the  office  of  deacon.  ThemBe 
of  Kemp  has  long  been  known  at  HoxftoB 
as  the  founder  of  the  second  Bwnday  uM 
in  London,  and  the  memory  of  JaiMi 
Cauldwell,  his  successor,  will  also  laag  he- 
associated  with  it. 
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(Concluded  from  ^age  168.) 

I  AM  not  supposing  it  will  be  noticed  that  any  one  of  these  processes — 
study,  meditation,  avoidance  of  sin  and  anxiety,  improvement  of  seasons 
of  earnest  feeling,  prayej* — or  all  combined — deserve  the  Spirit.  I  am 
not  affirming  that  there  is  any  natural  connection  between  the  two ;  for 
the  connection  is  instituted  rather  than  natural :  I  am  not  affirming 
that  men  are  never  converted  where  these  secondary  means  are  dis- 
regarded ;  that  there  are  no  miracles  of  mercy — I  only  affirm  that  this 
is  the  general  law;  and  that  as  men  can  do  these  things,  and  God 
blesses  the  doing  of  them  so  that  they  end  in  conversions,  conversion 
is  man's  work  as  well  as  God's,  a  human  duty  as  well  as  a  divine 
gift! 

But  all  these  reasonings  will  do  mischief  if  we  forget  one  warning. 
We  are  not  to  preach  or  teach  these  means  of  renewal,  we  are  to  act  upon 
them.  No  one  called  in  to  revive  a  poor  sufferer  apparently  drowned 
dreams  of  repeating  the  directions  of  the  Humane  Society;  he  applies 
them.  No  physician  when  summoned  to  the  sickbed  of  some  patient  con- 
tents himself  with  telling  how  he  may  be  cured.  And  equally  inappro- 
priate, for  the  most  part,  are  descriptions  of  the  way  in  which  men  may  be 
converted  when  addressed  to  the  unconverted  themselves.  There  are 
exceptions;  but  this  is  the  rule.  Explain  the  truth;  get  your  class 
interested  in  it;  arouse  and  fix  their  thoughts  upon  it;  apply  it;  bring 
them  to  present  decision ;  pray  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bless  your  mes- 
sage, and  your  work  is  done. 

To  put  the  case  in  the  form  of  illustration: — many  have  been  saved 
by  practising  the  rules  which  Doddridge  gives  in  his  "Rise  and 
Progress ;"  many  more,  probably  by  direct  appeals,  such  as  are  found 
in  Alleine's  "Alarm,"  and  in  Baxter's  "Call.'*  Finney's  preaching, 
setting  men  to  work  to  get  salvation,  has  been  blessed,  and  is  even 
admirably  adapted  to  certain  stages  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  of 
doctrinal  doubt ;  but  it  is  less  safe  and  less  scriptural  than  Whitefield's. 
Inspired  apostles  addressed  their  hearers  with  present  urgent  entreaties  : 
"  Repent  and  believe."  This  is  the  most  direct  plan,  and  yet  it  may  often 
be  useful  to  adopt  other  language.  Our  Lord  bade  His  hearers  to  "  search 
the  Scriptures;"  and  of  the  Beraeans  it  is  said,  that  because  they 
searched  them,  therefore  many  of  them  believed.  As  human  nature  is, 
however,  it  is  a  practice  that  needs  to  be  acted  upon  with  caution,  and 
is  ever  liable  to  abuse.  Men  think  that  they  have  no  warrant  to  come 
to  Christ  till  they  feel  more  deeply ;  and  that  faith  is  a  work  to  be  dow<&, 
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instead  of  being  as  it  is  a  ceasing  to  work,  the  accepting  with  grateful 
penitence  of  a  free  and  present  salvation. 

Such,  I  repeat,  is  the  rule,  and  yet  the  exceptions  are  mimeronfl  and 
important.     They  are  snch  as  these : 

An  inquirer  asks  me  what  hope  there  is  that  a  heart  so  hard  as  his, 
an  understanding  so  unenlightened,  can  be  renewed.  And  I  scruple 
not  to  tell  him  of  a  Divine  Instructor,  and  of  an  influence  which  has 
subdued  the  most  hardened,  and  may,  therefore,  subdue  him.  Like 
Peter  at  Pentecost,  I  wish  to  lead  men  to  Christ,  but  I  tell  them  first 
of  the  Spirit,  His  might  and  grace,  as  our  Lord  himself  tanght 
Nicodemus. 

An  inquirer,  a  member  of  my  class  it  may  be,  tells  me  he  wishes  to 
know  the  truth;  but  cannot  understand  its  meaning.  I  send  him 
to  his  Bible.  I  even  advise  him  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  his  tin* 
to  examine  it,  and  to  compare  its  teaching  with  facts  and  with  his  oim 
consciousness.  Is  it  a  vain  hope  that  while  he  reads,  he  may  behoM 
wondrous  things  in  that  law  P 

Or,  he  tells  me  he  cannot /eeZ,  and  (unless  I  deem  it  best  to  ^WftTB 
him  against  seeking  or  feeling  for  something  that  shall  conamend  him  to 
Christ)  I  remind  him  that  feeling  is  not  excited  by  direct  volition,  btit 
by  meditation,  and  that  enlightened  meditation  must  be  suggested  aud 
guided  by  Scripture ;  so  I  send  him  for  feeling  to  Scripture  or  to  the 
Cross.  / 

Or,  he  tells  me  that  he  cannot  change  his  heart ;  so  hard  is  it,  flo 
dead.  Possibly  he  feels  this  truth,  and  then  it  is  a  good  sign.  *  Pob- 
sibly  he  pleads  it  in  defence  of  his  neglect  of  the  gospel ;  and  then  it  is 
a  practical  acknowledgment  and  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt.  In  either 
case  I  can  tell  him  he  can  read  and  thinky  can  compare  what  he  knows 
with  what  he  feels,  can  shun  the  company  and  the  practices  which  «« 
counteracting  the  power  of  truth,  can  ask  aid  from  Him  who  is  infinity 
willing  to  give  it.  He  is  thus  driven  from  the  sophistical  refuge  w. 
which  he  had  sought  shelter ;  and  though  he  is  no  more  able  to  read  his 
Bible  in  the  proper  spirit  than  he  is  to  love  Christ ;  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  though  he  is  able  to  do  both  though  indisposed  to  do  either, 
he  is  shamed  out  of  his  creed  of  cannotism,  and  enters  on  a  course  of 
earnest  inquiry,  which  often  ends  in  eternal  life. 

These  are  among  the  exceptions.  The  rule  is,  so  to  teadi,  wifih 
truth  and  application,  with  tenderness  and  prayer,  that  even  while  1f« 
speak  the  word  great  multitudes  may  become  obedient  to  the  faith. 

If  I  am  not  trespassing  too  long  upon  your  patience  let  me  BOticea 
threefold  lesson  among  the  many  lessons  the  subject  suggests. 

1.  It  is  important  to  teach  children  religious  truth,  even  if  it  dees 
not  now  end  in  conversion.  Whether  they  hear  or  forbear,  rdigi® 
tells  of  the  moral  claims  of  God.  of  His  government,  of  the  nature  vA 
penalty  of  sin,  of  the  reality  of  another  life.  It  is  important  that  tliew 
things  should  be  known,  whether  men  feel  them  or  not. 

Besides,  the  Spirit  seldom  acts  but  through  truth.  The  seed  Wf^ 
he  sown  before  he  can  press  it  in  or  make  it  fruitful.     The  iuwthendo 
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not  love  God,  for  tkey  have  never  known  Him ;  nor  ©an  they  enjoy  the 
peace  of  believing  in  Christ,  for  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  have 
never  reached  them.  It  is  important  to  give  men  light,  even  if  th^y 
will  not  open  their  eyes.  The  second  is  Grod's  work,  the  first  is  ours ; 
the  more  important,  that  light  itself  has  a  quickening  power. 

2.  The  aim  of  all  moral  teaching  is  to  control  the  will;  and  for  that 
pui'pose  to  add  to  the  number  and  to  the  force  of  our  motives.  Fear 
and  hope  are  allowable  auxiliaries — -not  the  noblest  or  the  purest — 
but  it  is  both  unscriptural  and  unphilosophic  to  condemn  them.  An 
aroused  conscience,  the  dread  of  hell,  the  hope  of  the  blessedness  of 
heaven,  are  not  necessarily  conversion,  but  they  often  lead  to  it.  All 
great  teachers  have  used  them. 

3.  Is  it  not  plain  how  clear,  imaginative,  earnest,  loving  teachitig,  is 
the  most  effective /or  conversion  ?  The  teacher's  business  is  to  get  his 
hearers  to  attend  to  truth,  and  to  feel  an  interest  in  it.  It  has  power 
in  proportion  as  they  think  of  it.  A  clear,  forcible  statement  addressed 
to  the  understanding,  an  impressive  exhibition  of  the  cross  likely  to 
touch  the  heart,  or  even  to  affect  the  imagination  and  rest  in  the 
memory,  is  not  only  more  pleasant  than  confused  or  cold  discussion,  it 
is  more  likely  to  convert  men.  If  you  cannot  get  a  class  to  listen,  or 
think,  or  feel,  there  is  no  hope.  Clearness,  feeling,  imaginativeness, 
truth,  will  not  themselves  change  or  renew ;  but  they  are  like  the  voice 
of  the  prophet  when  he  cried  aloudy  and  there  came  a  shaking  among 
the  bones.  They  press  the  truth  into  the  soul,  and  this  is  the  first 
stage  towards  the  germination  of  the  life.  This  last  is  iudeed  God's 
work ;  but  it  is  in  a  sense  the  natural  results  of  the  knowledge  and 
ibooght  and  feeling  which  are  imparted  by  earnest,  skilful  teaching. 

Is  there  not  a  sense  then  in  which,  while  it  is  the  Spirit's  work  to  con- 
i?©rt  men,  it  is  their  woric,  and  it  is  mine  ? 

In  a  third  paper  I  propose  discussing  another  puzzle — Can/Mliiein 
and  bamam  reBpdn«ft»ility  in  their  relation  to  the  teacher's  work. 

*'VHE  BREAK  DOWN  DE  FUD." 

:bt  ¥he  aftv.  p.  b.  i*oWi>R,  'M.a. 

(Concluded  from  page  V?0.) 

But,  Tfe  haTe,'a€00i*diiig  to  the  heading  of  our  article,  more  to  do  with 
food-preparing,  than  food-providing ;  so  to  that  let  us  turn  our  attention 
more  particularly. 

Unprepared  food  is  often  practically  useless.  There  is  the  good 
stuff,  contftining  in  it  plenty  of  excellent  nourishment;  it  has  power  to 
enter  the  ifhole  organism  of  the  soul — to  penetrate  it — to  nourish  it — 
but  before  it  can  do  this,  it  must  undergo  certain  processes.  And  those 
|Arocesses  it  must  experience  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

That  fifteenth  of  Luke  is  a  nutritious  chapter.  It  is  capable  of  feed- 
img  a  elass  for  several  Sundays ;  but  our  friend  Cramem,  an  excellent 
g(»d  follow,  who  tiunka  more  of  quantity  than  qooLity,  ^ta^^  -\\*  il^ 
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down  his  class's  throat  in  one  lesson.  Ah !  for  what  good  it  did  them ; 
for  what  nourishment  they  got  from  it,  they  might  as  well  have  swal- 
lowed a  bunch  of  uncooked  carrots,  or  a  sirloin  of  uncooked  beef. 
Cramem  didn't  know  that  the  faculties  of  even  a  full-grown  man,  much 
less  a  child,  cannot  take  in  great  masses  of  Scripture  at  a  time. 

That  fifteenth  of  Luke  was  capable  of  exciting  those  children's  curi- 
osity, exercising  their  imagination,  quickening  their  conscience,  warm- 
ing their  aircction,  raising  their  hopes,  and  doing  no  end  of  things  for 
them,  and  with  them ;  just  as  digested  food  can  quicken  the  animal 
spirits,  and  make  blood,  and  bone,  and  brain,  and  muscle,  and  build  up 
the  child  into  a  man ;  but  poor  Cramem,  in  his  anxiety  to  give  them 
plenty;  or  perhaps,  because  he  couldn't  fill  up  the  time  of  his  class  by 
giving  them  something  to  masticate  on  each  verse,  stuffed  it  all  into 
them ;  and  I  am  as  sure  of  this,  as  I  am  of  anything  in  this  world;  if  he 
didn't  hereby  do  them  some  harm  he  certainly  did  them  no  good. 

"Do  you  bruise  your  oats,"  is  a  question  which  every  reader  of  the 
advertisements  in  newspapers  finds  himself  continually  asked.  The 
point  of  the  inquiry  is  this ;  that  if  you  keep  a  horse  (and  of  course  if 
you  don't  the  inquiry  has  no  concern  for  you,  excepting  so  far  as  it  if 
suggestive  of  a  great  truth),  you  should  rush  off  incontinently,  and  pur- 
chase one  of  the  advertiser's  oat-bruising  machines.  Then  you  will  re- 
duce the  expense  of  horsekeeping  by  one  half,  so  far  as  oats  are  con- 
cerned ;  for  being  crushed,  they  are  better  digested ;  and  the  animal 
gets  all  the  benefit  of  his  food. 

I  shall  not  say,  "  Oh !  that  there  were  some  bruising  machine  for 
breaking  down  the  soul-food  of  Sunday  schools  ! "  There  is  no  need  of 
the  wish.  Our  poor  friend,  whose  case  we  have  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  has  told  us  all  about  the  matter ;  when  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  well-worn  Bible,  and  said  "  He  breaks  down  the 
food." 

There  is  a  machinery  of  commentaries  and  scripture  lessons,  but  all 
will  be  in  vain  unless  that  "  He  "  is  at  work — ^unless  there  be  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Spirit. 

Let,  then,  first  of  all,  the  uselessness  of  unprepared  food  be  one  arti- 
cle in  your  Sunday  school  creed.  Let  no  value  be  attached  to  quantity, 
as  against  quahty;  do  not  act  upon  the  coarse  principle  of  the  man 
dashing  a  wall  with  mortar,  who  throws  on  plenty,  that  some  may  stick. 
You  have  to  deal  not  with  a  dull  stone  wall,  but  with  a  highly  wrought 
spiritual  organism  ;  with  that  which  is  easily  hurt ;  which  is  delicate  in 
all  points;  even  fastidious  in  some. 

Further,  bear  in  mind  that,  unprepared  food  may  not  only  be  useleBS 
but  even  mischievous.  It  turns  the  weary  pupil  away,  many  a  time, 
with  mental  nausea  and  disgust.  The  heavy  mass  of  truth,  good  in 
itself,  is  too  ponderous  for  the  feeble  powers  of  little  ones;  it  Tfill 
become  a  burden ;  and  as  a  burden  it  will  be  viewed.  Ls  it  any  wonder 
if  children  turn  away  from  an  ungrateful  effort  ?  They  have  to  leam 
very  gradually  that  effort  is  necessary ;  they  must  be  put  to  that  effifft 
hy  degrees,  or  their  strength  will  be  overtasked,  and  all  the  symptoms 
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of  wearmess  will  set  in ;  and  according  to  the  true  old  proverb,  **  Where 
weariness  begins,  profit  ends." 

Bear  in  mind,  farther :  that  mental  and  spiritual  feeding  have  this 
peculiarity ;  that  they  must  be  made  our  own,  before  we  can  communi- 
cate them  to  others.  No  teacher  can  communicate  knowledge  as  he 
should  do,  unless  he  has  made  it  his  own  first.  The  infant  receives  in 
milk,  what  the  nurse  has  already  partaken  of  digested ;  and  lived  upon 
herself. 

There  is  a  power  in  all  teaching,  which  we  have  made  our  own.  "  We 
speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen,"  has  something 
very  sure  and  penetrating  about  it.  The  lesson  which  we  have  made 
our  own,  we  shall  make  our  scholars  too.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh ;  and  that  is  the  speech  which  tells. 

Remember,  also,  that  all  spiritual  food  is  inexhaustible.  The  amount 
of  nutrition  contained  in  small  quantities  thereof  is  enormous.  Every 
verse  is  an  essence,  a  concentration ;  and  it  has  latent  powers  which  are 
over  coming  forth  into  fresh  action. 

Ah,  my  dear  Cramem,  you  are  a  worthy  man;  and  though  you  and  I 
have  never  met,  still  I  seem  to  know  you  well.  I  knew  many  of  your 
relatives  in  former  times ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  if  I  saw  you  now,  I 
should  know  you  in  a  moment,  from  the  family  likeness.  And  because 
you  are  a  worthy  man,  and  wish  to  do  right ;  I  wish  to  help  you  to  do 
right,  in  the  right  way.  I  often  made  the  mistake  that  you  are  doing, 
and  gave  people  too  much  food  at  a  time ;  but  now  I  see  that  even  grown- 
up people  can  take  in — i.  e.,  really  take  in,  but  a  little  at  a  time ;  and  I 
would  rather  that  they  got  great  good  from  a  little,  than  but  little  good 
froiD.  a  great  deal.  I  used  to  try  to  exhaust  my  subject,  and  I  succeeded ; 
but  in  a  different  way  from  what-  1  intended  I  have  no  doubt ;  for  I 
dare  say  I  often  exhausted  my  hearer ;  I  am  sure  I  did  myself.  Believe 
in  the  power  of  comminuted  food.  Chop  up  •  your  lesson.  Eat  it ; 
digest  it  yourself  first.  Don't  think  how  much  you  can  throw  into  the 
children ;  but  how  much  they  can  absorb.  Children  are  sponges,  all 
poured  on  them  after  they  are  full,  and  their  capacity  is  fully  exercised, 
is  lost.  Remember  there  was  One  who  said,  **  I  have  many  things  to 
•say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now." 

Be  fuUy  persuaded  of  the  good  results  of  prepared  food.  It  assimi- 
lates easily.  It  has  even,  so  to  speak,  a  look  about  it  that  is  pleasant  and 
attractive.  It  gives  the  eater  an  appetite.  And  serve  it  up  pleasantly. 
It  is  well-known  that  cheerfulness  is  a  great  promoter  of  digestion ; 
that  is  why  music  and  singing  were  considered  desirable  adjuncts  to  a 
feast.  What  is  learned  in  a  cheerful  spirit  is  retained;  when  what  is 
learned  in  a  sour,  hard,  mere  matter-of-fact  spirit  is  soon  lost. 

Don't  give  too  much  food  at  a  time.  You  are  not  cramming  turkeys 
for  Christmas  ;  you  are  teaching  children  for  eternity. 

Don't  go  on  too  quickly.  Give  one  piece  time  to  go  down  before  you 
give  another.  Let  the  children  have  time  to  taste  the  good  flavour  of 
what  you  have  imparted. 

Give  variety.     We  crave  variety ;  we  even  need  it.    TYi^  Ox^atec  "^^ 
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spread  variet  j  all  aroundi;  (liferent  plants  and  kinds  of  food,  aad.dii£»?eiit 
varieties  of  each  kind.  Even  different  parts  of  the  same  anijual  have 
different  tastes.  And  this  variety  is  very  conducive  to  health ;  and  we 
are  given  the  desire  for  it,  no  doubt,  for  health's  sake. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  mind  and  body  are  not  only  bound  together  as 
one  man,  but  there  exists  a  greater  analogy  between  their  actings,  neces- 
sities, lives,  than  we  suppose. 

It  is  astonishing  in  how  many  different  forms  the  same  truth  may  be 
presented  to  the  mind,  at  each  presentation  appearing  something  new. 
Ajad,  to  vary  these  forms,  is  part  of  the  Sunday  school  teaoher's  skilL 

Let  our  friends  not  be  afraid  of  a  jdoasaut  anecdote ;  of  something 
drawn  from  daily  life — very  common  daily  life.  Evorjrthing  belongs  to 
the  Sunday  school  teacher — "  from  the  codar  wihix?h.  groweth  in  Lebanon, 
down  to  the  hyssop  which  springeth  out  of  the  walL"  Birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  reptiles,  trades,  customs,  everybody,  everything  belongs  to  the 
teacher^  as  ms/terials  for  his  work.  I  have  been  often  struck  with  the 
immense  goodness,  and  liberality,  and  open-hcartedness  of  Jesus  in 
giving  tlie  multitudes  of  the  fish  as  well  as  the  bread,  "  likewise  of.  the 
fishes  as  much  as  they  would."  For  tho  fishes  were  not  necessary  for 
the  meal.  They  were  a  ixihsh,  and  no  doubt  a  very  acceptable  one; 
and  they  are  very  precious  to  us,  as  manifesting  the  ungmdgingness  of 
tho  mind  of  Jesus. 

Let  the  Sunday  school  teacher  follow  His  example;  thie  world  is 
before  him — in  him  ought  to  be  fulfilled  the  common  saying,  "All 
is  fish,  that  comes  to  his  net." 

He  who  teaches  aright  should  not  only  satisfy  an  appetite ;  but  he 
should  create  one.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  mind,  that  food  makes  it 
hungry — for  the  mind  partakes  of  the  infinite. 

But  bene  we  should  soon  find  ourselves  in  metaphysics,  into  which 
our  friends  I  we  are  sure  do  not  wish  to  go ;  and  as  our  thoughts  have 
insensibly  wandered  a-  little,  not  from  tho  subject  generally  and  in  ids 
wider  bearings,  but  from  the  limited  point  with  which  we  began,  let  us 
jusi  return  to  it  and  conclude* 

Sunday  school  teacher  !  however  clever,  industrious,  and  interested  in 
your  work  you  may  be,  however  great  your  nafcuiial  abilities,  remember 
our  poor  friend's  words,  "  He  bneaks  down  the  food." 

Back  to.  this  great  truth  must  you  come,  if  you  are  to  do*  soul- work, 
wo«k  fon  eternity,  penetrating,  fruit-bearing,  heart- sanctifying  werk. 
Unless  you  have  the  Spirit  of  God  with  you,  you  fad.  Your  food  will  be 
stone  instead  of  bread;  undigested  because  un.br oken,  it  will  not  assimi- 
late and  nourish. 

You  knowtheseonet  of  success ;  use  it, — "  He  breaks  down^the  fixHi" 

Knowledge  favourable  to  True  Religion. — A  pure  and  true  religion  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  greatest  expansion  which  the  understanding  can  receive 
by  the  study  either  of  matter  or  of  mind.  The  more  widely  science  is  diffused, 
the  better  will  the  Author  of  all  things  be  known,  and  the  less  will  the  people 
be  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunniag  craftiness  whereby  they 
lie  in  wait  to  deceive. — Lord  jBroaigliam. 
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LS£A^  BXttOBir^D   TO   FAITHFULNESS. — DeUT.  IV.  14 — 40. 

Fidelity  to  Qod,  <'Me£fas  Tnffetius,  the  Alban  Dictator,  was  fcrUKlMS  to  the 
Roman  people  wh&sii  he  withheld  his  assistance  in  the  battle,  and  strove  to  go  over 
to  the  enemy ;  a  man  is  unfaithful  to  his  employer  who  sees  him  injured  by  others 
without  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  it. — {Cralib.)  "We  are  the  soldiers^  the 
servants,  and  the  friends  of  God.  These  relations  involve  the  duty  of  fidelity. 
Something  is  expected  of  us.  ''There have  been  men  upon  this  earth  of  Godls, 
of  whom  it  was  simply  true  that  it  was  easier  to  turn  the  sun  from  its  course  than 
these  from  the  paths  of  honour.  There  have  been  men  like  John  the  Baptist 
who  could  speak  the  truth,  which  had  made  their  own  spirits  free,  with  the  axe 
above  their  neck.  There  have  been  men  redeemed  in  their  inmost  being  by  Christ 
on  whom  tyrants  and  mobs  have  done  their  worst,  and  when,  like  Stephen,  the 
stones  crashed  in  upon  their  brain,  or  when  their  flesh  hissed  or  crackled  in  the 
flames,  were  superior  to  it  all." — {F.  W.  Robertson. )  **  Henry  V.  on  the  evening 
of  Agincourt  found  the  chivalric  David  Gamm  still  grasping  the  banner  which 
through  the  fight  his  strength  had  borne  and  his  right  arm  defended.  Often  had 
t!he  monarch  noticed  that  pennon  waving  in  the  foremost  van  of  the  men  of 
England  who  that  day  pierced,  broke,  and  routed  the  proud  ranks  of  France. 
The  king  knighted  him  as  he  lay.  The  hero  died,  but  dying  was  ennobled  ! " 
{Coley),  Cardinal  Wolsey,  when  disgraced,  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  Had  I  but 
served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." 

Christ  JX)uiiNBTa  t©'  Jerusalem* — Luxe  xiii.  22 — 8S. 

Unwise  Curiosity. — ''Curiosity  is  a  kernel  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  which  still 
sticketh  in  the  throat  of  a  natural  man,  sometimes  to  the  danger  of  his  choking." 
{Fuller).  ' '  The  over-curious  are  not  over-wise. " — (Massinger.)  "  Ho  that  pryeth 
into  every  cloud  may  be  stricken  with  a  thunderbolt.  .  .  .  Adam  would 
curiously  increase  his  knowledge,  therefore  Adam  shamefully  lost  his  goodness  ; 
tlie  Bethshemites  would  needs  pry  into  the  ark  of  God,  therefore  the  hand  of  God 
slew  them.  Therefore  hover  not  about  this  flame  lest  we  scorch  our.  wings," — 
(Divine  JSreathiTigs), 

The  joy  of  heaven — ver.  29  :  "They  shall  sit  down  as  at  a  sumptuous  supper." 
When,  therefore,  we  are  invited  to  a  full  feast,  think  of  heaven  as  Fulgentius, 
beholding  at  Rome  the  majesty  of  the  emperor,  the  glory  of  the  senate,  the  lustre 
of  the  nobility,  cried  out,  "  How  beautiful  is  Jerusalem  the  celestial,  since  Rome 
the  terrestrial  appeareth  with  such  splendour."  So  Master  Esty,  when  he  sat  and 
heard  a  sweet  concert  of  music,  seemed  upon  this  occasion  carried  up  for  the  time 
before  hand  to  the  place  of  his  rest,  saying,  very  passionately,  "  What  music  may 
we  think  to  have  in  heaven." — (Rail), 

Regard  due  to  God's  Law, — Deut.  vi. 

The  studjf  of  tk£  BihU.  A  servant  of  George  III.,  whose  office  it  was  to  arrange 
iiie  libraoy  room,  has  been  often  heard  to  say,  "  I  love  to  follow  isly  TCkaa^3vc>i£L\£A 
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reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  to  observe  the  passages  he  turns  down.  I  wish 
everybody  made  the  Bible  as  much  their  daily  study  as  my  good  master  does." 
Lady  Hobart  read  the  Psalms  over  twelve  times  a  year,  the  New  Testament  thrice, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  once.  Susannah,  Countess  of  Suffolk,  for  the 
last  seven  years  of  her  life  read  the  whole  Bible  over  twice  annually.  Dr.  Gouge 
used  to  read  fifteen  chapters  every  day.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Walker  used  to  read  all 
the  Epistles  in  Greek  twice  every  fortnight.  Joshua  Barnes  is  said  to  have  read 
his  small  pocket  Bible  a  hundred  and  twenty  times  over.  Mr.  Boger  Cotton  read 
the  whole  Bible  through  twelve  times  a  year.  A  poor  prisoner,  being  confined  in 
a  dungeon,  had  no  light  except  for  the  few  moraeuts  when  his  food  was  brouglit 
him.  He  used  to  take  his  Bible  and  read  a  chapter,  saying,  he  could  find  Ms 
mouth  in  the  dark  when  he  could  not  read.  Bonaventura  wrote  out  the  Scriptures 
twice,  and  learned  most  of  them  by  heart.  Zuinglius  copied  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
and  committed  them  to  memory.  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  his  journeys  to 
and  from  Rome,  learned  all  the  New  Testament  by  heart. 

Jesus  in  the  Pharisee's  House.  — Luke  xiv.  1 — 14. 

HumilUy.  Augustine,  when  asked  what  was  the  first  step  to  heaven  ?  replied, 
' *  Humility. "  "  And  what  is  the  second  ? "— **  Humility."  "  And  the  third ?" 
The  same  answer — "Humility."  Dr.  Lathrop  was  a  man  of  generous  piety,  but 
much  opposed  to  the  noisy  zeal  that  seeketh  the  praise  of  men.  A  young  divine 
who  was  much  given  to  enthusiastic  cant,  one  day  said  to  him,  **Do  you  suppose 
you  have  any  real  religion  V*  "None  to  speak  of,"  was  the  excellent  reply.  A 
lady  applied  to  the  eminent  philanthropist  of  Bristol,  Richard  Reynolds,  on  behalf 
of  a  little  orphan  boy.  After  he  had  given  liberally,  she  said,  **  When  he  is  old 
enough,  I  will  teach  him  to  name  and  thank  his  benefactor.''  ''  Stop, "said  the 
good  man,  '^  thou  art  mistaken.  We  do  not  thank  the  clouds  for  rain.  Teach 
him  to  look  higher,  and  thank  Him  who  giveth  both  the  clouds  and  the  rain." 
''As  the  lark  that  soars  the  highest,,  builds  her  nest  the  lowest ;  the  nightingale 
that  sings  the  sweetest,  sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest ;  the  branches  that 
are  most  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  bend  lowest ;  the  valleys  are  fruitful  in  their  lone- 
liness; and  the  ship  most  laden  sinks  deepest  in  the  water, — so  the  holiest 
Christians  are  the  humblest." — {Masoii.)  See  also  the  Biblical  Treasury^  i.  104; 
V.  1080 ;  vi.  1283. 

Disinterested  Kindness  on  v.  13.  It  is  said  of  the  excellent  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Hale  that  he  frec^uently  invited  his  poor  neighbours  to  dinner,  and  made  them 
sit  at  table  with  himself.  If  any  of  them  were  sick  so  that  they  could  not  come, 
he  would  send  provisions  to  them  warm  from  his  own  table.  He  did  not  confine 
his  bounties  to  the  poor  of  his  own  parish,  but  diffused  supplies  to  the  neighbour* 
ing  parishes  as  occasion  required.  He  always  treated  the  old,  the  needy,  and  the 
sick,  with  the  tenderness  and  familiarity  that  became  one  who  considered  they 
were  of  the  same  nature  with  himself,  and  were  reduced  to  no  other  necessities 
but  such  as  he  himself  might  be  brought  to. 

Death  and  burial  of  Moses. — Deut.  xxxiv. 

JDeaths  of  the  righteoiis,  **  I  shall  never  forget  standing  by  the  bedside  of  my 
sick  mother.  Are  you  not  afraid  to  die  ? "  I  asked.—"  No."  "  No  I  Why  I  Does 
the  uncertainty  of  another  state  give  you  no  concern  ?" — **  Because  Grod  has  said, 
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*  Fear  not ;  ■when  thou  passeth  through  the  waters,  1  will  be  with  thee ;  and 
through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee.  * — Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous." — (Richard  Cecil. )  **  There  is  a  demonstration  of  the  reality  of  religion, 
that  I — a  poor,  weak,  timorous  man,  as  much  afraid  of  death  as  any — am  now 
enabled  by  the  power  of  grace,  composedly  and  Vith  joy,  to  look  death  in  the 
face.'* — {Halyhurton),  **0h,  brother  Payne,  the  long-looked  for  day  is  come  at 
last  in  which  1  shall  see  that  glory  in  another  manner  than  I  have  ever  yet  done, 
or  been  capable  of  doing. " — {John  Owen, )  A  pious  Scotch  minister  being  asked 
by  a  friend  during  his  last  illness,  whether  he  thought  himself  dying  ?  answered, 
**  Ecally,  friend,  I  care  not  whether  I  am  or  not;  for  if  I  die,  I  shall  be  with  God ; 
if  I  live,  he  will  be  with  me."  "The  celestial  city  is  full  in  view — its  glories 
beam  upon  me — its  breezes  fan  me — its  odours  are  wafted  to  me — its  music  strikes 
upon  my  ear,  and  its  spirit  breathes  into  my  heart ;  nothing  separates  me  from 
it  but  the  river  of  death,  which  now  appears  as  a  narrow  rill  which  may  be  crossed 
at  a  single  step  whenever  God  shall  give  permission. " — (Payson.)  *  *  Is  this  dying  ? 
How  have  I  dreaded  as  an  enemy  this  smiling  friend. " — (Br,  Goodwin, )  The 
Rev.  John  Newton  one  day  mentioned  at  his  table  the  death  of  a  lady.  A  young 
woman  who  sat  opposite  immediately  said,  **0h,  sir,  how  did  she  die  ? "  The 
venerable  man  replied,  *  *  There  is  a  more  important  question  than  that,  my  dear, 
which  you  should  have  asked  first."  "Sir,"  said  she,  "what  question  can  be 
more  important  than  *How  did  she  die?'"  "How  did  she  live?"  was  Mr. 
Newton's  answer. 

Parable  of  the  Great  Sitpper. — Luke  xiv.  15—35. 

Vain  Excuses  on  ver.  18.     Numbers  of  the  Greenlanders  who  had  for  a  time 
adhered  to  the  Moravian  missionaries  and  promised  well,  drew  back,  and  walked 
no  more  with  them ;  while  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were  wavering,  seduced 
by  the  concourse  of  their  heathen  countrymen,  again  joined  the  multitude.    One 
being  asked  why  he  would  not  stay,  answered,  **  I  have  bought  a  great  deal  of 
powder  and  shot  which  I  must  first  spend  in  the  south  in  shooting  reindeer ; " 
another,  "I  must  first  have  my  fill  of  bear's  flesh ; "  and  a  third,  "I  must  have 
a  good  boat,  and  then  I  will  believe."     Some  of  them  hearing  that  the  world  was 
to  be  destroyed,  said,  with  that  carelessness  and  procrastination  so  natural  to 
man  in  the  things  that  belong  to  eternity,  "  As  the  destruction  will  not  happen 
this  year,  we  will  come  in  next  season."     Rabbi  Eliezer  said,  "Turn  to  God  one 
day  before  your  death."    His  disciples  said,  "How  can  a  man  know  the  day  of 
his  death  ?"    He  answered  them,  "Therefore  you  should  turn  to  God  to-day. 
Perhaps  you  may  die  to-morrow;  thus,  every  day  will  be  employed  in  returning." 
The  Rev.  George  Whitfield  mentions  in  his  journal  that  during  his  first  visit  to 
Grcorgia,  the  ship's  cook  was  awfully  addicted  to  drinking,  and  when  reproved  for 
this  and  other  sins,  boasted  that  he  would  be  wicked  till  within  two  years  of  his 
death,  and  would  then  reform.    He  died  of  an  illness,  brought  on  by  drinking, 
in  six  hours.     Mr.  Philip  Henry  said  to  some  of  his  neighbours  who  came  to  see 
him  on  his  death-bed,   "  Oh,  make  sure  work  for  your  souls,  my  friends,  by 
getting  an  interest  in  Christ  while  you  are  in  health.     If  I  had  that  work  to  do 
now,  what  would  become  of  me  ?    I  bless  God,  I  am  satisfied.     See  to  it,  all  of 
you,  that  your  work  be  not  undone  when  your  time  is  done,  lest  you  be  undone 
for  ever." 

I  2 
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Aqhan's  Sjn  and  Punishment. —Joshua  vii. 

Co-oeUyiMfi%et». — *'AVhen  I  was  a  lad/'  says  one,  ^^an  old  gentleman  took  some 
trouble  to  teach  mo  some  little  knowledge  of  the  world.  With  this  view  1 
mmember  ho  once  asked  me  when  a  man  was  rich  enou^  ?  I  replied,  when  lie 
has  a  thousand  pounds.  He  said,  No.  Two  thousand  ? — No,  Ten  thousand !— 
No.  Twenty  thousand  ? — No.  A  hundred  thousand  ?  which  I  thought  would 
settle  the  business  ;  but  he  still  continued  to  say  no.  I  gave  it  up  and  confessed 
I  oould  not  toll,  but  begged  he  would  inform  me.  He  gravely  said  *  When  lie 
has. a  littlo  more  than  ho  has,  and  that  is  never  !  H  he  acquires  one  thousand, 
he  wishes  to  have  two  thousand  ;  then  five,  then  ten,  then  twenty,  then  fifty ; 
from  that  his  riches  would  amount  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and  so  on  till  he  had 
grapped  the  whole  world  ;  afterwards  he  would  look  about  him,  like  Alexander, 
for  other  worlds  to  possess.'*  Mr.  Cecil  had  a  rich  hearer  who,  when  a  young  man, 
Ixad  solicited  his  advice,  but  who  had  not  for  some  time  had  an  interview  with 
him.  Mr.  C.  one  day  went  to  his  house  on  horseback,  being  unable  to  walk,  and 
after  the  usual  salutation,  addressed  him  thus, — "I  understand  you  are  very 
dangerously  situated  !"  Here  he  paused,  and  his  friend  replied,  **I  am  not 
i^waro  of  it,  sir."  **  I  thought  it  was  probable  you  were  not,  and  therefore  I  have 
called,  on  you.  I  hoar  you  are  getting  rich  ;  take  care,  for  it  is  the  road  by  which 
thid  devil  leads  thousands  to  destruction  !  "  This  was  spoken  with  such  aolenuiity 
and  earnestness  that  it  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 

^  The  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Phodigal. — Luke  xv. 

Danger  of  the  Impenitent  illustrated. — Two  or  three  miles  above  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  an  Indian  canoe  was  one  day  observed  floating  quietly  along,  with  its 
paddle  upon  its  side.  At  first  it  was  supposed  to  be  empty ;  none  could  imagine 
that  a  man  would  expose  himself  to  such  well-known  and  imminent  danger.  Bu^ 
a  turn  in  the  current  soon  gave  the  travellers  a  sight  of  an  Indian  lying  idly  asleep 
at  the  bottom.  They  were  shocked,  and  called  aloud  ;  but  he  did  not  hear.  They 
shouted  in  an  agony  of  pity  and  alarm  ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  their  saving  cry.  It 
chanced  that  the  current,  which  was  now  hurrying  along  with  increased  speed  as 
it  neared  the  fatal  precipice,  drove  the  littlo  boat  against  a  point  of  rock  with 
such  violence  that  it  was  whirled  round  and  round  several  times.  **  He's  safe! 
He*s  safe  ! "  cried  the  spectators,  joyfully.  *'  The  man  is  safe  ;  that  shock  must 
awake  him."  But  alas  !  no.  Fatigue  or  drunkenness  (to  which  savages  are  pa^ 
ticularly  addicted)  had  so  oppressed  his  senses  that  it  seemed  more  like  death  than 
sleep  which  held  him ;  it  was  indeed  the  sleepof  death.  All  hope  was  g<me,  and 
they  hurried  along  the  shore  in  alarm  to  see  the  end.  It  soon  came;  for  the 
torrent  was  now  rolling  so  rapidly  that  they  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the 
object  of  their  interest.  At  length  the  war  of  the  watery  which  had  been  hitherto 
almost  buried  within  the  high  banks  below,  by  a  sudden  change  of  the  windhrolEe 
upon  them  with  double  violence.  This  dreadful  noise,  with  w^ich  the  Indian**' 
was  so  familiar,  did  at  last  arouse  him.  He  was  seen  to  start  up  and  snatdihii 
piuldle.  But  it  was  too  late  ;  the  same  drumming  sound  which  had  ronaed  hin 
from  insensibility  told  him  at  the  same  time  that  it  "was  in  vain  to  seek.for  safety 
now.  by  rowing  ;  nor,  indeed,  had  he  time  to  try.  Fpright  as  he  stoodj  he  went 
over  the  awful  precipice,  and-  the  boat  and  its  occupant  wwe  seen  no  bmot--" 
(Whiiecross.) 
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II?  the  autumn  of  last  year  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  attended  a  Sunday  school 
meeting  at  a  small  village  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  delivered  a  speech  which 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and 
wasmadethesubject  of  several  *  'leaders'* 
in  some  of  the  daily  papers,  as  well  as 
the  text  of  numerous  articles  in  our 
educational  magazines.  Encouraged, 
we  presume,  by  the  reception  given  to 
his  remarks,  or  anxious  to  give  still 
wider  publicity  to  his  views,  the  Bishop 
has  embodied  them  in  an  article  that 
appears  in  the  April  number  of  "  Good 
Words,'*  entitled,  "  Our  Sunday  Schools 
— how  to  use  them."  The  eminence  of 
the  writer  and  the  popularity  of  the 
magazine  give  to  the  article  an  import- 
ance which  would  not  otherwise  attach 
to  it,  and  render  its  early  examination 
in  these  pages  desirable. 

The  Bishop  commences  by  declaring 
Sunday  schools  **to  be  just  now  in  a 
state  of  crisis,"  and  while  fully  admit- 
ting the  great  good  they  have  accom- 
plished, he  goes  on  to  speak  in  the  past 
tense  of  the  days  when  they  were  in 
"the  zenith  of  their  usefulness,"  and 
at  last  he  boldly  declares  that  **  the  in- 
terest taken  in  Sunday  schools  is  less 
than  it  was,  the  number  of  their  pupils 
has  diminished,  and  questions  are  raised 
as  to  their  great  utility,  which  would 
not  have  been  listened  to  some  thirty 
years  ago."  These  are  startling  asser- 
tions, and  cause  us  anxiously  to  inquire 
by  what  evidence  they  are  supported. 
TIte  Bishop  has  recourse  to  statistics  to 
substantiate  his  position ;  but  these  are 
of  a  very  unsatisfactory  character.  The 
vetums  of  the  National  Society  are 
obviously  of  little  value  here,  as  they 
refer  exclusively  to  church  schools,  and 
these  only  in  a  few  counties.    Agam, 


it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Royal  Commissioners  appointed  in  1858 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  popular  . 
education  in  England  took  cognisance 
principally  of  day  and  evening  schools, 
confined  their  attention  mainly  to  ten  se- 
lected districts  of  the  country,  obtained 
their  statistical  information  chiefly  by 
correspondence,  and  supplemented  it 
by  estimates  and  averages.  In  addition 
therefore  to  the  proverbial  uncertainty 
of  figures,  those  now  referred  to  appear 
to  be  singularly  unreliable.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  urged  that  the  Bishop 
speaks  from  his  own  personal  observa- 
tion, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
can  only  take  in  a  very  limited  area, 
and  that  it  is  confined  to  one  denomina- 
tion, and  that  certainly  not  remark- 
able for  comprising  the  most  earnest  of 
Sunday  school  supporters. 

The  zeal  which  our  friends  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  manifested  in 
day  schools  cannot  be  too  warmly 
spoken  of,  and  the  statement  that  they 
are  educating  76  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
day  scholars  of  the  country  does  them 
great  honour.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  doing  this  they  . 
have  received  a  regular  and  substantial 
amount  of  aid  from  the  State,  which  till 
recently  but  few  dissenters  would  accept, 
although  in  some  casesthey  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  give  up  their  day  schools, 
on  which  they  had  expended  so  much 
time  and  money.  If  this  be  so,  surely 
it  is  wrong  to  conclude  that  because 
the  Church  of  England  educates  so 
large  a  proportion  of  day  scholars,  and 
only  45  per  cent,  of  Sunday  scholars; 
therefore  the  increase  of  the  former  has 
a  tendency  to  diminish  the  latter.  May 
not  the  comparative  smalloft^a  <ii  \Jsvft 
number  of  achoVata  yel  c^\a<^  ^\jaA«5 
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schools  bo  traced  to  other  causes  ?  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  himself  appears  to 
entertain  the  suspicion  that  this  may 
be  the  case,  for  he  observes  that  **  it  is 
probable  that  this  diminution  in  Sun- 
day school  energy,  which  we  have 
traced  in  Church  of  England  schools, 
does  not  extend  in  the  same  degree  to 
the  schools  of  the  other  religious  de- 
nominations. "  If  there  be  *  *  a  diminu- 
tion in  Sunday  school  energy,"  no 
wonder  that  there  should  be  a  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  scholars,  and  a 
general  decrease  in  the  efficiency  and 
prosperity  of  schools.  The  young 
will  flock  to  those  schools  where 
they  receive  the  most  kindness,  and 
their  parents  will  wish  them  to  re- 
main where  they  obtain  the  best  in- 
struction, and  are  fostered  with  the 
greatest  Christian  care.  Again  it  is 
worthy  of  inquiry  if  the  rules  and  re- 
gulations of  many  church  schools  are 
not  calculated  to  render  them  posi- 
tively repulsive  to  the  young.  If,  as  it 
appears  from  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
testimony,  it  is  customary  in  some 
schools  to  treat  the  scholars  with  gene- 
ral harshness —  "to  make  horrid  faces 
at  them  when  they  begin  to  buzz,  or  to 
knock  them  on  the  head  when  they  go 
to  sleep  *'— to  take  the  youngest  chil- 
dren, when  "wearied  out  by  unusual 
and  inopportune  teaching,  to  sit  under 
a  sermon  which  they  cannot  understand, 
and  endure  the  unknown  length  of  a 
service  in  which  they  cannot  join  " — 
no  wonder  that  disheartening  failure  is 
the  result,  and  success  becomes  a  moral 
impossibility.  It  is,  we  feel  convinced, 
to  such  causes  as  these,  rather  than  to 
the  increase  of  day  school  instruction, 
that  Sunday  school  diminution  in 
Church  of  England  schools  must  be 
attributed.  "We  are  all  aware  of  the 
means  employed  by  many  of  the  con- 


ductors of  church  schools^  especially  in 
the  rural  districts,  to  make  the  day 
school  an  auxiliary  to  the  Sunday 
school  by  refusing  to  admit  children 
to  the  former  unless  they  promise  to 
attend  the  latter  1  But  in  spite  of  all 
these  restrictions,  and  notwithstanding 
the  prestige  which  is  attached  to  every- 
thing connected  with  an.  established 
church,  many  of  its  Sunday  schools  are 
confessedly  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition.  Let  the  following  state- 
ment, for  the  correctness  of  which  we 
can  vouch,  serve  as  au  illustration.  Not 
more  than  fourteen  miles  from  the 
great  and  busy  town  of  Birmingham, 
there  is  a  parish  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  20, 000  persons,  in  which  there 
is  a  large  and  flourishing  national  school 
of  upwards  of  400  scholars,  while  the 
Sunday  school  in  connection  therewith 
does  not  contain  more  than  sixty 
children.  A  superintendent^  who  is 
paid  for  his  serviceSy  and  teachers^  who 
each  receive  one  shilling  per  day,  are 
engaged,  but  they  have  little  success  in 
their  work,  while  the  voluntary  and 
earnest  zeal  of  their  dissenting  brethren 
crowd  with  scholars  many  neighbour- 
ing schoolrooms  ! 

The  Bishop  does  not  content  himself 
with  a  review  of  the  past,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  present.  He  goes  on 
to  give  practical  suggestions  which  are 
certainly  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. With  his  first  recommendation 
that  everything  having  the  character  of 
"work  "  should  be  banished  from  our 
Sunday  schools,  we  cordially  agree, 
believing  that  he  does  not  wish  to  re- 
duce them  to  places  of  mere  religion* 
entertainment,  or  to  banish  from  them. 
pleasant  and  even  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  divine  things.  We  differ, 
however,  very  decidedly  from  the 
Bishop    that    "in  Utopia  no  yonng 
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elildraL  wovld  ever  come  to  Sunday  I 

schools,"  and  that  * 'their  prescuce  iu 

them  is  an  evil  to  themselves,  aud  an 

eTil  to  others.'*     Has  the  Bishop  ever 

"vHsited  a  well  conducted,  infant  class  in 

<k  Saaday  school  ?    If  so,  he  has  been 

-^here  the  smiles  of  little  ones  shed  a 

radiance  on  every  beholder,  and  where 

^Yerything  like  work  and  toil  is  un- 

IcJiown.    No  one  can  listen  to  their 

fantile  voices  as  they  ore  raised  in 

mple  but  sacred  song,  or  gazo  upon 

■fcl^eir  eager  faces  as  they  are  drinking 

i.x3isach  instruction  as  is  contained  in 

Scripture  stories,  like  those  the  Bishop 

^ximself  has  given  to  the   public    in 

**Agttho3,"  without  rejoicing  in  the 

^^enignity   of   true    Christianity,    and 

^:>eBag  reminded  of  Him  who  still  says, 

**  Suffer  little  children  to  come   unto 

e,  and  forbid  them  not. "    That  there 

a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  elder  j 

^clolars  to  be  brought   into    contact 

"^ith  young    children    in    a    Sunday 

scliool,  we  fully  admit,  while  wo  main- 

•-^Ja  that  it  is  not  so   strong  as   the 

-^^ifihcp's  zoological-garden  illustration 

^^ould  seem  to  imply.     In  proof  of  this 

^"fl  have  only  to  refer   to   the  most 

Popular  Sunday  schools  in  the  world — 

**«ttely,  those  in  Wales,  where  infants, 

Souths,  young  men  and  maidens,  and 

^Id  men  and  women  may  bo  seen  con- 

^^ted  in  their  little  chapels,   and 

JoiiUQg  in  the  same  religious  exercises. 

■^Qfc  we  nted  not  go  to  Wales  to  prove 

^Ittt  the  separation  of  the  children  from 

^Itt  senior  scholars  by  such  a  distance 

y^f  time  and  place  as  the  Bishop  suggests 

^  at  all  necessary.    In  most  of  the 

^^'Ss  Nonconformist  Sunday  schools  in 

'^'^S^and  nnmeronsly  attended,    adult 

^tienior  classes  will  be  found,  some  of 

'^Hich  attain  colossal  proportions,  and 

**  ia  not  till  then  that  they  entirely  for- 

^^the  schoolroom  for  the  chapel  and 
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lecture  hall.  The  good  that  is  done  by 
these  classes  can  scarcely  be  over-esti- 
mated. The  Bishop  refers  cxultingly 
to  ''  a  Sunday  school  where  a  lad  came 
to  excuse  himself  for  non-attendance  on 
the  next  Sunday  because  on  that  day 
*  he  was  going  to  get  married.'  Nor 
was  he  the  eldest  of  the  company,  one 
having  reached  twenty-three  years,  and 
many  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  years 
old."  Bat  this  is  no  uncommon  case. 
We  are  ourselves  connected  with  a 
class  of  between  furty  and  fifty  young 
men,  into  which  no  new  member  is 
admitted  who  is  under  nineteen  years 
of  age.  It  was  our  happiness  only  a  few 
days  ago  to  recognise  five  of  these 
j'oung  men  on  the  occasion  of  their 
becoming  teachers.  Four  out  of  the 
five  were  church  members,  two  were 
married  men,  aud  one  the  father  of 
four  children.  The  last-named  had 
been  in  the  school  for  upwards  of 
eighteen  years,  and  formed  his  connec- 
tion with  it  by  joining  the  infant  class. 
We  know  another  class  in  which  a  little 
time  ago  not  fewer  than  thirty-six  of 
its  members  were  seat-holders  in  the 
chapel  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Such  instances  as  these  might  be 
multiplied  to  almost  any  extent,  but 
these  will  suffice  to  prove  our  point 
that  such  a  total  disseverance  of  the 
senior  classes  from  the  general  school, 
as  the  Bishop  recommends,  is  far  from 
being  necessary.  • 

We  confess  that  we  are  amused  at 
the  way  in  which  his  Lordship  proposes 
to  encourage  the  development  of  "  the 
tender  passion."  **  Young  men  and 
young  women  must  meet  and  keep 
company,"  consequently  their  "  after- 
noon strolls"  must  be  arranged  for, 
and  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  class 
must  be  fixed  accordingly.  This  is  very 
considerate,  indeed ;  and  yet  the  Bisho\> 

-t  •^ 
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spoilR  it  by  proposiDg  that  the  young 
women  should  meet  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  before  the  afternoon  service, 
and  the  young  men  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  before  the  evening  service  ! 
Why  not  let  them  meet  at  the  same 
hour  if  they  are  to  have  opportunity  to 
walk  out  together  ? 

Again,  it  appears  that  the  Bishop 
considers  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
once  a  week  suflficient  time  to  be  devoted 
to  the  meetings  of  these  classes  of 
young  people ;  and  yet  the  objects 
sought  to  be  realised  are  nothing  less 
than  **to  band  (the  members)  together 
as  the  young  spiritual  police  of  the 
parish  or  congregation ;  to  keep  alive 
their  corporate  feeling ;  to  form  their 
religious  habits;  to  instruct  them  in 
higher  measures  of  Christian  know- 
ledge ;  and  to  hold  fast,  so  long  as  it 
can  be  maintained,  a  true  and  healthy 


spiritual  influence  over  them."  If 
such  important  objects  as  these  are  to 
be  secured,  surely  something  more 
than  a  weekly  meeting  of  forty-five 
minutes'  duration  will  be  necessary ! 

With  many  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  Bishop  in  his  article — especially 
with  those  respecting  the  importance 
of  separate  class-rooms  for  senior 
scholars,  and  cheerfulness  and  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  all  teachers — we  do 
most  cordially  agree  ;  but  there  is  no 
novely  or  originality  in  these  sugges- 
tions, and  we  regret  that  they  are  con- 
nected with  remarks  that  are  calculated 
to  discourage  some  earnest  workers, 
and  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the 
present  position  and  operations  of  our 
schools  to  many  who  are  personally 
unacquainted  with  them. 

J.  A.  C. 


'^^>>^>' v>  v> » 
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ON  SOME  OVERLOOKED   ADVANTAGES,  AND   SOME 

OVERRATED  DIFEICULTIES. 

(A  Paper  read  at  the  Conference  at  Walsall,  on  Good  Friday.) 

BY    ME.    SA.MUEL   EDWARDS,    OF    BIRMINGHAM. 

An  eminent  living  writer  says,  **  Every  discussion  about  a  thing  will 
best  proceed  from  an  investigation  of  the  name  or  names  which  it 
bears,  for  the  name  ever  seizes  and  presents  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  the  thing,  embodying  them  for  us  in  a  word."  Upon  this 
advice  I  propose  to  act,  and  shall  set  out  with  a  definition  of  the  sub- 
ject. Now  a  definition,  to  be  complete,  must  be  of  two  kinds,  first,  a 
description  of  what  it  is,  and  then  a  description  of  what  it  is  not.  At 
any  rate,  that  is  the  Bible  plan  for  giving  emphasis  to  anything  it  would 
have  us  to  do  or  to  learn. 

It  is  a  sad  and  startling  truth  that  this  subject  applies  more  to 
religious  work  than  to  the  aifairs  of  this  world ;  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  remind  a  man  that  he  is  overlooking  his  advantages  in  a  business 
point  of  view,  where  the  goods  of  this  life  are  afc  stake;  it  is,  alas!  too 
often  necessary  to  remind  tho  se  who  are  engaged  in  the  Christian  en- 
terprise that  they  are  overlooking  their  advantages.  Again,  as  to 
overrating  our  diflSculties,  are  not  the  men  of  the  world  rapidly  be- 
coming* fewer  who  admit  the   word  difficulty  into  their  vocabulary  at 
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all  ?  The  gigantic  forces  everywhere  at  the  service  of  man,  the  triumphs 
of  genius,  the  wonders  of  science,  the  success  often  attending  bold 
experiments,  the  rewards  of  perseverance,  lead  us  in  the  social,  scien- 
tific, and  material  world,  to  underrate  rather  than  overrate  difficulties. 
How  stands  this  side  of  the  question  with  those,  again,  whose  relations 
are  not  with  temporal  and  visible  difficulties  ?  Is  there  not  often  a  fickle- 
ness about  them,  a  defect  in  their  motives,  irregularity  in  their  con- 
duct, if  not  insincerity  in  their  hearts,  which  quite  sufficiently  explain 
the  fact,  which  I  presume  no  one  will  deny,  viz.,  that  we  do  strangely 
and  persistently  overrate  our  difficulties  ? 

I  shall  do  my  best  to  state  the  case  fairly.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  say 
we  have  no  difficulties ;  all  I  have  to  prove  is  that  we  overrate  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  none  will  deny  that  we  have  advantages,  my  object 
is  to  show  how  we  overlook  them.  Would  that  the  adjectives  I  have 
prefixed  were  like  some  modern  contrivances,  reversible  ;  and  that  we 
could  say  overrated  advantages,  overlooked  difficulties  !  Again,  follow- 
ing up  our  definitions,  to  show  that  I  wish  to  be  fair,  I  have  not  stated 
the  subject  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  of  contrast,  but  have  adopted 
ii  very  moderate  tone,  and,  I  trust,  a  very  kindly  one.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  by  coming  together  thus  from  various  parts  (some  from  a  con- 
siderable distance)  you  do  not  wish  to  be  entertained  with  soft  words 
of  compliment  and  mutual  admiration ;  though  our  reports  are  too  often 
composed  of  such,  and  are  then  most  unworthy  productions,  resembhng 
the  made-up  balance-sheets  of  certain  limited  companies  rather  than 
records  of  the  Lord's  work.  The  work  in  which  we  are  engaged 
demands  plainness  of  speech,  though  He  whom  we  all  call  Master  lays 
upon  us  the  imperative  injunction  to  speak  the  truth  in  love.  Although 
this  subject  seems  to  suggest,  at  first,  a  couple  of  contrasts,  yet  it  is 
one  subject  only,  the  same  medal  with  a  different  impression  on  the 
other  side.  We  often  speak  of  our  blessings  and  of  the  great  privileges 
of  Christ's  service,  but  do  we  believe  in  the  one  and  realize  the  other  ? 
because,  if  we  do,  some  of  us  have  occasionally  a  remarkable  way  of 
showing  it.  I  have  not  called  this  subject  forgotten  blessings,  nor  unseen 
privileges:  you  would  have  said,  "That  is  too  strong;"  we  do  not  forget  our 
blessings,  granted,  but  we  overlook  our  advantages,  and  what  is  that  for 
the  time  but  forgetting  our  blessings  ?  If  you  lost  something  serious 
through  not  keeping  an  appointment,  or  mistook  the  time  a  train 
stai^ted,  it  would  be  a  poor  reply  to  make,  if  you  were  twitted  with  for- 
getfulness,  to  say,  "  Oh  no,  I  did  not  forget,  I  merely  overlooked  it." 
But  I  will  not  press  this  similarity  further  than  to  say  that  it  appHes 
equally  well  to  the  other  half  of  the  subject,  overrated  difficulties.  I 
have  not  styled  it  insurmoimtahle  obstacles;  we  should  never  admit  that; 
but  I  again  ask  you  to  consider  that  if  we  allow  ourselves  so  to  overrate 
our  difficulties  as  that  they  defeat  us,  and  cause  us  to  retire  before  them, 
what  is  the  difference  between  that  and  encountering  a  real  and  insu- 
perable hindrance  ?  So  much,  then,  for  the  subject ;  and  now  for  the 
subject-matter  in  its  bearing  upon  our  Sunday  school  work,  and  its 
application  to  us  at  this  conference.      Sunday  schools  laau^^  ^^^-s*^^ 
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throu^li  many  trials  and  vorions  pbases  of  oxperienoe ;  they  hove  had 
many  friends,  and  not  a  fevr  enomios ;  they  have  heen  spoken  «f  too 
highly,  which  is  alwuys  dangorons  ;  they  have  been  blamed  without 
cause,  which  is  always  unjust.  Sunday  schools  have  survived  all  kinds 
of  treatment,  and  thriven  especially  under  misrepresentation  and  open 
cantankerous  oppvosition.  Tiie  Sunday  school  is  one  of  those  inBtitu- 
trions  which,  until  human  nature  is  different  from  what  it  is,  will  neces- 
sarily be  in  advance  of  the  age ; — I  mean,  of  course,  in  theory,  not  in 
practice  ;  «'md  when  wo  discover  an  idea,  or  find  a  man  in  advance  of 
the  age,  such  a  one  is  not  understood,  his  principles  and  maxims  are 
not  appreciated. 

If  I  am  asked,  from  wluit  Iiavo  Sunday  schools  suffered  most,  I  should 
answer,  from  halt-hcai'ted  teiichors.     What  does  any  institution  suffer 
most  from  ?    Is   it  from  a  searcliing  investigation  of  its  affairs   by  the 
public  ?     jS^o  ;  that  generally  does  good,     is  it  from  adverse  criticism  ? 
Gertainlv  not.      But  from  the  lukewarmnoss  of  its  friends ;  or,  in  our 
case,  we  should  say  it  suffers  most  from  the  support  of  those  teachers 
who  are  loudest  in  their  praises  of  Sunday  schools  on  all  important 
occasions,   but  the   feeblest  and  most    irregular  in  their   attendance. 
W'hat  is  the  i^eason,  do  you  ask  mo,  why  some  of  our  schools  languish 
and  decline  ?     I  reply,  it  is   because  of  the  nom.inal  suppcxrt  of  people 
who  say  by  theii*  mouths  that  it  is  an  honour  to  belong  to  so  glorious  an 
inaltitution ;  but  who  also  say  by  their  actions  that  it  is  a  troublesome 
intaruder  upon  then*  day  of  rest  aasd  recreation,  and  that  their  lessons 
are  not  worth  preparing,  their  scholars  not  worth  visiting.     If  you  ask 
me.  How  do  you  account  for  this  state  of  things  whenever  it  exists  ? 
lahould  say,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  rather  not  answer;  but  if  you 
press  me   I  should   say.  Take  tho  advice  contained  in  two  words  you 
will  sometimes  see  in  the  windows,  ''*  Inquire  within.''     You  will  gene- 
rally find  that  it  is  all  traceable  to  onr  subject, — some  overlooked  ad- 
vantages, some   overrated  difficulties.     Gnce  more,  I  have   said  these 
two  ideas,  though  apparently  opposed  to  each  other,  are  really  a  pair; 
ftMP  instance,  who  are  they  who  overlook  their  advantages  ?    those  who 
overrate  their  difficulties,  and  vice  versa.      And  it  is  strange,  though 
true,,  some  things  could  be  mentioned  which  we  are  fond  enough  of 
otkaasing  with  our  difficulties,  and  even  overrating  them  as  such,  which, 
when  carefully  analyzed,  are  found  to  be  overlooked  advantages 

I  propose  to  look  very  broadly  at  this  question,  as  a  principle  to  be 
appKed  to  our  work  as  a  whole,  rather  than  to  take  up  your  time  with 
particular  instances,  for  you  will  each  be  better  able  than  I  shall  to 
make  such  application  yourselves.  I  want  to  bring  out  of  thia  subject, 
the  fact  that,  after  all,  our  Sunday  school  work,  with  all  its  difficulties,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  our  natures,  and  is  a  gracious  provision  in  these 
modem  times  to  prevent  our  virtues  from  rusting,  and  our  Christian 
graoes  from  dying ;  for  I  am  never  weary  of  impreseing  upfxn  teadiers 
the  feet  so  painfully  overlooked,  that  their  work  is  quite  as  mmdli  for 
iskeir  own  good  as  for  the  good  of  those  they  instruct.  For  what  work 
is  there  so  ready,  so  suitable,  so  capable  of  yielding  both  pleasure  and 
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profit,  a«  the  Trork  of  Sunday  school  teaching  ?  Who  can  presume  to 
say  how  much  of  the  Christian  activity  of  the  past  three  quarters  of  a 
century  is  owing  to  the  stimulus  which  Sunday  school  teaching  hfts 
given  to  all  other  forms  of  Christian  organization  ? 

We  are  accustomed,  and  not  without  reason,  to  speak  with  pride  and 
gratitude  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  our  fathers  won  for  us 
at  no  small  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  we  all  admit  that,  althou^ 
we  did  notliing  ourselves  to  earn  the  blessing,  nevertheless  ids 
inheritance  by  us  as  a  precious  legacy  entails  heavy  and  peculiar  re- 
sponsibility. Just  so  is  it  with  regard  to  our  Sunday  school  system  ;  we 
have  inherited  and  not  originated  it,  and  to  many  of  us  it  has  been  a  truly 
valuable  spiritual  estate.  When  we  look  back  forty  or  fifty  years,  and 
think  of  the  treasures  of  practical  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  every 
department  of  our  multifarious  enterprise,  does  not  all  that  we  have  to 
do  appear  to  us  as  the  work  of  men  who  are  sent  to  reap  that  whereon 
they  bestowed  no  labour  ?  Every  step  wc  take  in  the  knowledge  of 
Scripture,  or  in  acquiring  the  method  and  instruments  for  understanding 
it,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  our  work  and  its  relations  to  the  world, 
every  fresh  aspect  of  old  fa.miliar  truths  that  is  brought  before  us, 
what  are  these  but  examples  of  advantage  which  we  inherit  over  the  experi*- 
ence  of  those  who  have  gone  before  ?  There  is  no  need  in  these  days  for 
any  novel  schemes  of  Christian  philanthropy ;  we  have  already  a  goodly 
heritage,  and  our  duty  with  regard  to  them  may  be  summed  up  in  two 
words — earnest  action.  I  feel  that  this,  again,  is  one  generally  overlooked 
advantage.  It  is  so  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  our  particular  work  is 
that  which  should  have  its  attractions  for  us.  We  like  to  think  that  if 
we  were  somebody  else,  with  greater  privileges,  more  leisure,  more  in^ 
fluence,  more  talents,  or  it  may  be  more  substance,  then  we  should 
be  so  much  more  in  earnest,  so  much  more  useful ;  forgetting  that  if  we 
had  these  coveted  advantages  we  should  also  have  their  counter- 
balancing hindrances.  What  others  have  is  no  concern  of  ours,  but 
what  we  make  of  our  own  opportunities,  how  we  fulfil  our  individual 
trust,  is  all-important,  and  will  one  day  be  the  principle  upon  which 
will  be  decided  our  eternal  destiny. 

Our  Sunday  schools  in  some  places  have,  I  fear,  caught  a  little  the 
spirit  of  the  times, — the  frenzy  of  excitement,  the  impatience  of  delay, 
the  mad  haste  to  succeed.  We  are  tempted  to  think  that  because  tiie 
world  has  witnessed  such  vast  changes  since  Sunday  schools  were 
estabUshed,  and  our  civilization  is  so  difierent  a  thing  now  fi-om  what 
it  once  was,  therefore  our  work  is  different ;  forgetting  that  thBve 
are  precisely  the  same  conditions  of  success  to  fulfil,  the  same  ad* 
vantages,  and  the  same  difficulties — or  rather,  difficulties  arising  from 
the  same  causes.  The  fact  is,  God's  work  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  hurry 
now  any  more  than  at  any  former  time.  Improvement  in  the  contrive 
ances  of  civilization  has  not  taught  us  how  to  compass  our  scholars- 
conversion  in  whole  schools  or  even  in  entire  classes ;  it  has  left  us  just 
where  it  found  us  in  this  respect,  namely,  that  we  have  to  bring  them 
one  by  one  to  Chri^  in  the  good  old  way.      The  improvement>a  q£  ^\s 
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day  are,  I  know,  many  and  valuable,  and,  alas !  not  half  appreciated ; 
but  the  finest  schoolroom  in  the  world,  with  the  grandest  accessories, 
cannot  change  the  heart  of  a  single  scholar  ;  and  when  we  are  asked  to 
hail,  as  signs  of  extraordinary  hopefulness,  agencies — on  this  side  and 
that — of  powerful  excitement ;  when  we  are  taught  that  no  school  is 
so  honoured,  and  no  union  so  favoured,  and  no  work  so  blessed,  as  that 
in  which  excitement  is  everything;  when  we  find  sometimes  the  whole 
activity  of  a  Sunday  school  teacher  turned  upon  the  introduction  of 
some  odd  and  incongi'uous  auxiliary,  for  the  chance  of  its  arresting  some 
careless  or  wayward  scholar  ; — when  in  these  and  other  ways  we  see  the 
deification  of  excitement,  as  though  wayward  youth  could  be  tricked 
into  religion  by  mere  singularity  or  bad  taste,  then  we  are  compelled  to 
make  large  deductions  for  motives  of  idle  curiosity,  before  we  can  count 
as  gains  all  the  apparent  additions  to  our  scholars.  My  justification 
for  speaking  thus  strongly  is  to  be  found  in  the  unmistakable  advantage 
of  the  opposite  kind  of  life,  for  I  hold  that  everything  which  brings  a 
man  into  contact  with  God  himself,  every  half-hour  spent  in  earnest 
preparation  of  the  lesson,  every  five  minutes  of  deep  heartfelt  prayer, 
every  thorough  conviction  of  personal  sin,  every  sec3ret  self-denying 
efibrt  after  greater  grace  and  more  entire  devotion,  is  worth  months  and 
years  of  mere  flocking  with  the  multitude  to  attend  large  meetings,  or 
to  assist  at  some  excited  gathering.  Deep,  deep  within,  in  that  secret 
place  of  the  heart  which  no  stranger  enters,  is  the  true  work  of  God 
done.  He  who  is  seldom  or  never  there,  he  who  is  a  foreigner  at  home, 
can  make  no  amends  for  this  ignorance  by  a  familiarity  with  all 
besides,  by  any  frequency  of  outward  devotion,  or  any  multiplication  of 
ostensible  exertion.  The  age  is  characterized  too  much  by  excitement 
and  too  little  by  reverence. 

Again,  our  work  has  this  overlooked  advantage,  that  it  can  be  entered 
upon  by  all.     Some  modes  of  Christian  usefulness  require  special  fitness 
more  than  others,  but  there  is  about  Sunday  school  work  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  it  gives  that  fitness.     And  yet  this  obvious  advantage  is  con- 
stantly overlooked,  for  in  our  thoughtlessness  and  pride  we  grow  indiffer- 
ent to  that  means  of  grace  which  is  so  common,  to  that  mode  of  exercising 
our  Christian  virtues  which  is  so  accessible ;  and  there  are,  I  believe,  num- 
bers of  intelligent  people  well  disposed  and  anxious  to  do  good,  pining  for 
some  grand  opportunity  of  serving  God  and  benefiting  their  fellow-men, 
who  have  never  heard  the  call  to  teach  in  the  Sunday  school.     There  is 
evidently  something  in  human  nature,  not  only  which  is  roused  by 
difficulty,  but  which  is  flattered  by  great  demands.     Let  a  man  suppose 
that  heaven  is  to  be  won  by  punctuality  of  observance,  and  he  will 
count  every  added  ceremony  not  only  a  fresh  stimulus,  but  a  new 
honour ;  and  yet  the  same  person  cannot  be  brought  to  regard  with 
proper  respect  the  moderate  claims  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  they  who  would  have  done  some  great  thing  will 
not  do  that  which  is  less.      Is  this   a  new  thing  among  us  P     Let 
I^aaman's  servant  answer.  When  that  proud  leper  was  told  by  Elishato 
go  and  wash  seven  times  in  Jordan,  he  was  mightily  offended,  but  was 
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admirably  brought  to  by  his  own  servant,  who  said, "  If  the  prophet  had 
bid  thee  do  some  great  thing,  wouldest  thou  not  have  done  it  ?  how  much 
rather  then  when  he  saith  to  thee,  Wash,  and  be  clean  ?  " 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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CHAEITY    BIBLES. 

Afteji  great  practical  experience  in  Sunday  school  work,  very  many 
visits  to  schools  of  various  denominations  in  both  town  and  country, 
and  much  serious  thought  and  prayerful  consideration  on  the  subject,  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  practice  of  lending  Bibles  in  Sunday 
schools,  as  a  rule,  ought  at  once  entirely  to  cease ;  instead  of  a  help, 
it  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  one  great  end  the  Sunday  school  has 
in  view,  and  therefore  has  become  almost  a  sin. 

When  Bibles  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  to  buy,  it  was 
kind  to  provide  and  lend  them;  even  then  children  ought  to  have 
been  allowed  to  take  them  home,  with  encouragement  from  the 
teachers  to  use  them  during  the  week ;  but  the  price  now  is  so  low  that 
every  child  able  to  read  can  easily  procure  one,  and  should  therefore  be 
induced  by  teachers  or  helped  by  schools — indeed,  necessitated,  by  not 
lending, — to  do  so. 

Few  Christian  labourers  seem  to  have  considered  either  the  ease  with 
which  all  may  be  supplied,  the  evils  that  lending  perpetuates,  or  the 
immense  advantage  that  must  result  from  each  child  possessing,  and 
diligently  using,  his  or  her  own.  Notice  how  easily  the  whole  thing 
may  be  changed. 

1.  One  sovereign  will  pay  all  the  difference  in  price  of  120  sixpenny 
Bibles,  if  sold  at  at  4d.,  80  ninepenny,  or  60  tenpenny,  at  6d.  And 
very  few  schools  will  be  found  to  have  sixty  children  without  a  Bible 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  children  of  the  ragged  schools,  which  special  cases 
will  require  special  treatment. 

2.  One  month  of  decided  effort,  each  child  bringing  a  penny  per 
week  for  a  sixpenny,  or  three  halfpence  per  week  for  either  a  ninepenny 
or  tenpenny  Bible,  and  the  thing  is  do^e.     Then, — 

3.  On  one  day,  say  the  fourth  or  fifth  Siuiday,  the  much-to-be-envied 
donor  of  the  difference  in  price  may  enjoy  an  abimdant  return  for  his 
twenty  shillings,  or  less,  by  handing  the  precious  book  to  the  delighted 
recipients,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  word  of  congratulation  for  any 
sacrifice  which  they  may  have  made,  but  which  is  amply  repaid,  for  they 
now  can  sing,  not  as  before, — 

**  Holy  Bible,  book  divine, 
Precious  treasure,  thou  art  *' — the  teacher's, 

there  being  no  tune  for  that  metre,  but — 

*  *  Holy  Bible,  book  divine 
Precious  treasure,  thou  art  mine." 
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And  surely  with  no  less  enjoyment  will  devoted  teachers  look  on  tiicir 
happy  faces,  and  rejoice  at  the  fact  that  lending,  as  a  rule,  is  once  and 
or  ever  at  an  end. 

As  an  inducement  to  the  children  to  make  this  effort,  schools  should 
have  sample  Bibles,  with  the  prices  on  them,  placed  where  every  child 
can  easily  sec  them.  And  let  a  teacher  devote 'a  little  time  to  the 
work  of  showing  them  to  tlie  children,  and  they  will  cheerfully 
make  the  sacrifice.  In  several  schools  already  the  habit  of  lending 
has  been  abandoned  for  some  time ;  yet  even  among  them  very 
few  teachers  have  viewed  the  practice  in  all  its  hurtful  bearings ;  nor 
have  they  sufficiently  thought  on  the  matter  to  turn  to  its  best  account 
the  advantage  of  children  possessing  their  own.  The  following  four  or 
five  things  should  be  done  at  once. 

1 .  Hold  a  special  meeting  of  teachers  for  this  one  business  only. 

2.  Decide  then  and  there,  by  rule  or  resolution,  to  give  up  lending 
after,  say,  one  month. 

3.  Find  a  friend  who  will  do  him  or  herself  the  honour  of  paying  the 
money,  and  the  happiness  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  children  the 
new  books. 

4.  Get  sample  Bibles  to  show  to  the  scholars  as  soon  as  possible. 

5.  Let  all  teachers  encourage  scholars  to  bring  the  money,  and  M 
the  matter  produce  a  wholesome  excitement  in  the  schools,  which  it  cer- 
tainly should  do. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  in  1856  the  writer  distributed  312  Bibles  in  this 
manner,  and  it  was  worth  many  sovereigns  and  many  sacrifices  to 
see  the  delighted  children  run  home  with  their  holy  treasures.  Since 
that  time  he  has  distributed  many  hundreds  more  in  the  same  way,  and 
he  only  desires  teachers  of  every  school  that  lends  to  share  in  the  like 
pleasure  and  advantage. 

The  mere  mention  of  only  a  few  of  the  evils  lending  perpetuates  will 
justify  the  writer  in  urging  this  decision,  especially  when  it  is  stated 
that  out  of  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  schools  which  he  has  visited 
this  year  not  one  has  lifted  a  voice  for  continuing  to  lend  after  hearing 
only  some  of  the  sad  consequences  resulting. 

1.  It  teaches  the  bad  habit  of  borrowing. 

2.  It  perpetuates  a  bad  tax  on  the  school  funds. 

3.  It  affords  opportunity  for  thoughtless,  careless  scholars  to  damage 
the  sacred  volume,  which  they  would  not  do  if  it  were  their  own,  as 
breaking  lids,  tearing  leaves,  pulling  off  leather,  and  so  defacing 
as  to  lose  all  reverence  for  the  word  of  Grod  itself:  this  is  moral  hsnn. 

4.  It  prevents  scholars  from  studying  the  lesson  in  the  week. 

5.  It  effectually  hinders  usefulness  of  the  scholars  in  their  OWB 
homes. 

6.  It  deprives  scholars  of  an  object  or  purpose  in  school  life  which  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  their  attendance,  and  to  help  them  to  diligence  in 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

Surely  any  one  of  these  would  justify  giving  up  the  practice,  though 
at  a  considerable  cost  -,  but  when  we  can  show  that  advantage,  and  only 
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advantage  must  follow,  little  will  be  said  in  favour  of  a  bad  habit,  even 
though  of  long  standing. 

The  following  seem  to  be  some  of  the  benefits  that  would  result : — 

1.  If  no  Bible  be  lent,  both  teachers  and  scholars  must  bring  their 
own  ;  and  should  they  forget  at  first,  let  the  superintendent  stand  at  the 
door,  and  in  good,  kind  words,  ask  them  to  run  back  for  them.  They 
would  soon  remember  to  bring  them,  especially  if  made  the  admission 
ticket. 

2.  Always  reading  in  one  Bible  facilitates  the  study  of  it  greatly, 
and  scholars  will  soon  come  to  prefer  it,  and  desire  no  other. 

3.  If  teachers,  by  preparation,  reference,  &c.,  make  the  lesson  inte- 
resting, scholars  will  desire  for  themselves  a  re-perusal  of  it  on  reaching 
hLome  or  during  the  week. 

4.  The  lesson  may  be  profitably  retraced  at  home. 

5.  If  scholars  who  have  Bibles  be  requested  to  read  the  lesson  to 
parents,  brothers  or  sisters,  or  ask  them,  to  read  it,  they  will  thus  be- 
come an  agency,  and  the  schools  a  power  for  good,  above  what  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  just  what  we  have  a  right  to  desire.  Many  parents  go 
to  no  place  of  worship,  never  read  the  Bible,  or  help  their  children  in 
any  way ;  by  this  means  they  also  may  be  benefited  by  reading  the 
lesson  pointed  out  by  their  own  child. 

6.  By  the  hope  of  becoming  teachers  in  their  turn  children  may  be 
helped  ia  their  studies,  and  may  be  encouraged  also  to  use  their  little 
powers  to  learn  the  subject  by  trying  to  teach  it  to  brothers  and  sisters. 
And,  finally, — 

7.  As  soon  as  it  shall  be  known  that  no  child  can  be  a  scholar 
vnthout  bringing  a  Bible  the  school  will  rise  in  the  opinion  of  both 
parents  and  scholars.  May  the  motto  of  every  school  in  England  this 
year  be  "No  more  charity  Bibles."  John  G-reen. 
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Among  the  many  questions  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  both  poli- 
ticians and  religions  men  during  the  last  few  months,  there  have  been  none 
perhaps  of  greater  importance  than  the  inquiry,  **Why  do  not  working  men 
attend  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  what  means  are  best  calculated  to  induce 
them  to  do  so  ?  " 

Ministers  of  dififerent  denominations  have  held  meetings  and  discussed  the 
subject,  conferences  with  working  men  have  been  held,  and  much  has  been  said 
and  written,  yet  the  problem  remains  unsolved ;  there  is  a  decided  apathy,  if  not 
antipathy,  in  the  mind  of  the  lower  classes,  and  a  distance  between  them  and  the 
ministers  of  religion,  which  it  is  very  sad  to  witness. 

The  eomers  of  the  streets  and  many  of  the  great  thoroughfares  in  London  aad 
other  large  towns,  and  the  comers  of  the  lanes  in  country  villages  testify,  that 
working  men  will  rather  spend  the  Sunday  morning  in  a  saunter  or  gossip  than 
go  with  their  famihes  to  l^e  house  of  God. 
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The  cause  of  this  I  think  **lies  deep  within,"  the  "carnal  mind  is  enmity 
with  God,"  aud  "desires  not  a  knowledge  of  His  ways  ;'*  and  till  the  heart  is 
renewed  by  divine  grace,  and  all  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  man's  spiritual 
nature  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  state  of  things  will  not  be  altered.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  duty  and  the  high  privilege  of  Christians  to  adopt  any  and  all 
means  whereby  this  change  may  be  brought  about.  David  said,  '*  The  entrance  of 
Thy  word  giveth  light,"  and  we  know  that  "the  word  of  the  Lord  is  quick  and 
powerful  ;"  therefore  the  best  means  for  us  to  use  is  to  bring  the  word  of  God  in 
contact  with  man's  mind  in  "  season  and  out  of  season  ;"  now  by  one  plan  and 
then  by  another.  I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  a  persuasion  in  my  ndnd 
that  one  plan  of  accomplishing  the  desired  object  has  not  been  so  largely  em- 
ployed as  it  might  be  by  Sunday  school  teachers.  I  refer  to  the  "Lessons  for 
the  Elementary  Classes,"  prepared  by  the  Sunday  School  Union  ;  they  form  part 
of  the  **  uniform  system"  with  which  every  teacher  should  be  acquainted,  and  are 
selected  from  the  reading- lesson  which  is  appointed  for  the  day  ;  they  are  the 
pure  w^ords  of  Scripture  without  any  addition,  and  are  prepared  in  separate 
papers  or  slips  for  each  day,  the  morning  lesson  on  one  side  and  the  afternoon  on 
the  other  ;  and  the  use  of  them  is  that  when  the  afternoon  lesson  has  been  con- 
cluded, the  scholars  may  take  Jwme  with  them  the  papers  they  have  been  taught 
from  during  the  day ;  thus  the  words  of  divine  truth  may  be  circulated  in 
thousands  of  homes,  and  who  can  tell  what  may  be  the  glorious  result  ?  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  very  many  of  our  scholars  on  leaving  school  for  the  day  forget 
almost  immediately  the  instructions  they  have  received,  and  those  who  have 
Bibles  put  them  on  the  shelf  till  the  next  Sunday,  when  they  will  be  required  for 
use  again,  and  too  often  they  are  not  taken  down  till  the  next  Sunday  comes. 
But  if  in  all  the  elementary  classes  these  papers  were  adopted,  the  scholars  would 
most  probably  give  them  to  their  parents,  and  they  should  be  instructed  to  do  so. 
This  would  lead  to  inquiries  about  what  "teacher  said,"  and  possibly  to  some 
father  or  mother  reading  the  lesson,  who  would  never  dream  of  reading  the 
Bible,  and  if  a  tract  were  offered  them  would  rather  refuse  it  or  cast  it  away 
without  care.  We  all  know  that  the  nearest  way  to  a  mother's  heart  is  through 
her  child ;  and  might  not  the  message  of  mercy  find  its  way  into  that  mother  s 
or  that  father's  heart  brought  by  the  hand  of  the  darling  child  they  love 
so  well  ?  J.  W.  F. 


A   LESSON    FJROM    THE    HEATHEN. 

"  Ak D  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart,  and  thou 
shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children." — Deat.  vi.  6,  7. 

Christian  parents  may  take  a  lesson  from  the  idolatrous  Chinese. 
The  Kev.  J.  Doolittle  in  his  "  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,"  says  : — 

"  On  all  the  occasions  which  have  been  described,  op  which  remain  to  be  described, 
when  mcense  and  candles  are  burned  before  the  image  of  the  goddess  or  before  the  an- 
cestral tablets  with  special  reference  to  a  child,  the  child  is  taken  there,  if  well,  and  made 
to  worship  in  a  certain  manner  by  moving  its  hands  up  and  down  a  few  times.  The 
child  is  taught  from  its  earliest  infancy  to  worship  idols  and  the  tablets  of  its  ancestors. 
Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  its  hands  being  moved  up  and  down,  the  child,  held  ia 
the  hands  of  some  one,  is  itself  moved  up  and  down  before  the  object  worshipped,  whidi 
18  reckoned  the  same  as  making  it  move  its  hands  in  worship." 
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AEE  THE  CHILDREN  AT  HOME  ? 


!E  ACH  day,  when  the  glow  of  sunset 

Fades  in  the  western  sky, 
And  the  wee  ones,  tired  of  playing, 

Go  tripping  lightly  hy, 
I  steal  away  from  my  hushand. 

Asleep  in  his  easy  chair, 
And  watch  from  the  open  doorway 

Their  faces  fresh  and  fair. 

Alone  in  the  dear  old  homestead. 

That  once  was  full  of  life, 
Binging  with  girlish  laughter. 

Echoing  hoyieh  strife  j 
"We  two  are  waiting  together. 

And  oft  as  the  shadows  come, 
"With  tremulous  voice  he  calls  me, 

"  It  is  night !  are  the  children  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  lore,"  I  answer  him  gently, 

"  They're  all  home  long  ago ; " 
And  I  sing,  in  my  quivering  treble, 

A  song  so  soft  and  low. 
Till  the  old  man  drops  to  slumber. 

With  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
And  I  tell  to  myself  the  number 

Home  in  the  better  land. 

BComc,  where  never  a  sorrow 

Shall  dim  their  eyes  with  tears ! 
Whore  the  smile  of  God  is  on  them 

Throiigh  all  the  summer  years ! 
I  know ! — yet  my  arms  are  empty. 

That  fondly  folded  seven, 
j&nd  the  mother-heart  within  me 

Is  almost  starved  for  heaven. 


Sometimes,  in  the  dusk  of  evening, 

I  only  shut  my  eye?, 
And  the  children  are  all  about  me, 

A  vision  from  the  skies ; 
The  babes  whose  dimpled  fingers 

Lost  the  way  to  my  breast. 
And  the  beautiful  ones,  the  angels, 

Passed  to  the  world  of  the  blest. 

With  never  a  cloud  upon  them, 

I  see  their  radiant  brows ; 
My  boys  that  I  gave  to  freedom, — 

The  red  sword  sealed  their  tows  ! 
In  a  tangled  Southern  forest, 

Twin  brothers,  bold  and  brave, 
They  fell;  and  the  flag  they  died  for, 

Thank  God,  floats  over  their  grave. 

A  breath,  and  the  vision  is  lifted 

Away  on  the  wings  of  light, 
And  again  we  two  are  together, 

All  alone  in  the  night. 
They  tell  me  his  mind  is  failing, 

But  I  smile  at  idle  fears ; 
He  is  only  back  with  the  children 

In  the  dear  and  peaceful  years. 

And  still  as  the  summer  sunset 

Fades  away  in  the  west, 
And  the  wee  ones,  tired  of  playing. 

Go  trooping  home  to  rest ; 
My  husband  calls  from  his  comer, 

"  Say,  love,  have  the  children  come  ?  " 
And  I  answer,  with  eyes  uplifted. 
Yes,  dear !  they  are  all  at  home !  " 

Atlantic  Monthly, 
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WHAT    THE    BIBLE    DOES. 

A  SHIPWB.ECKED  crew  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  took  to  their  boats,  and 
mfter  much  privation  landed  on  the  shore  of  an  island.  Knowing  the 
lerocions  character  of  many  of  the  Pacific  tribes,  they  half  expected  to 
\}e  caught,  killed,  and  eaten ;  when  suddenly  one  sailor,  who  had  entered 
«n  empty  hut,  called  out,  "I  say,  Jack,  it's  all  right;  het^es  a  Bible!** 
^What  a  testimony  to  the  blessed  influence  of  the  Word  of  Life  t 
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IMR.  PHILIP  PHILLirS. 

Professor  Philip  Phillips,  of  New  York  City,  an  eminent  writer  and  singer ol 
sacred  and  Sunday  school  music,  is  about  to  make  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent.  He  is  author  of  **  The  Singing  Pilgrim"  and  **  Musical  Leaves,' 
two  of  the  most  popular  Sibbath  sihool  singing  books  in  America  ;  besides  hdng 
the  compiler  of  the  *'  Congregational  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  "  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  ChurcH  in  the  United  States.  His  personal  presence  at  State  Sabbath 
school  conventions,  institutes,  and  other  religious  mass  gatherings,  and  his 
conduct  of  the  service  of  song  on  these  occasions,  have  won  for  him  a  distinction 
above  all  other  Zion-singers  in  America.  His  life-work  is  **  singing  for  Jesus." 
Just  as  pastors  preach,  and  teachers  teach,  and  Christians  **  stand  up  for  Jesus," 
this  Christian  brother  goes  about  **  singing  for  Jesus,"  and  the  Master  has 
owned  and  largely  blessed  his  labours.  Great  congregations  have  hang  breathless 
upon  his  matchless  renderings  of  the  sweet  songs  of  Zion,  which  seem  to  have  a 
power  to  move  and  melt,  coming  from  his  lips,  which  we  scarcely  dreamed  they 
possessed.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  a  great  auxiliary  to  the  Sunday  school  move- 
ment in  America,  increasing  the  attendance  upon  Sunday  school  gatherings,  and 
by  the  use  of  his  gift  of  song  elevating,  inspiring,  and  edifying  vast  audiences. 
He  has  been  styled  the  **  sweet  singer  of  our  Sunday  school  Israel."  His  song 
**  Your  Mission,"  born  with  the  troublous  times  we  have  just  passed  as  a  nation, 
and  sung  during  the  darkest  hours  of  her  trial,  has  electrified  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  people. 

"We  bespeak  for  Mr.  Phillips  a  warm  welcome  in  the  Sunday  school  and  Chris- 
tian circles  of  England.  He  will  lend  himself  to  the  promotion  of  popular 
religious  movements  among  you,  to  Sabbath  school  anniversaries  and  gatheriig^ 
sacred  concerts,  outdoor  services,  and  Christian  work  with  the  masses,  so  &r  as 
he  may  be  able  during  the  few  weeks  he  may  be  with  you. 

Philadelphia.  J.  N.  B. 


*  V^^-*""*^-^ 


WAY  TO  ELOQUENCE. 
I  OWE  my  success  in  life  to  one  single  fact,  namely  :  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
I  commenced,  and  continued  for  years,  the  process  of  daily  resading  and  speaking 
upon  the  contents  of  some  historical  or  scientific  book.  These  off-hand  efforts 
were  made  sometimes  in  a  corn-field,  at  others  in  the  forest,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  some  distant  barn,  with  the  horse  and  ox  for  my  auditors.  It  is  to  this  eariy 
practice  in  the  great  art  of  all  arts  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  primary  and  leading 
impulses  that  stimulated  me  forward,  and  shaped  and  moulded  my  entire  subse* 
quent  destiny.  Improve,  then,  young  gentlemen,  the  superior  advantages  p* 
here  enjoy.  Let  not  a  day  pass  without  exercising  your  powers  of  speech.  The» 
is  no  power  like  that  of  oratory.  Caesar  controlled  men  by  exciting  their  feaflJ 
Cicero,  by  captivating  their  afiections  and  swaying  their  passions.  The  inflnentf 
of  the  one  perished  with  its  author ;  that  of  the  other  conUnues  to  this  day*" 
Henry  Cle^. 
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Strifteu  ^je$S0iu 


JESUS  TEACHES  TO 

In-    cansidering    this   pasaa^    thbre 
things  call  for  our  attention : — 

I.  The  Circumstances  that  gave  rise 
to  this  Tuition  : — 

1.  That  Jesus  was  engaged  in  prayei* 
(as  often  noticed  elsewhere). 

2.  That  it  was  social  prayer,  witli 
Hifi  disciples  and  followers. 

S.  That  they  felt  the  hlessedness  of 
prayer,  and  their  need  of  tuition. 

4.  That  John  the  Baptist,  His  forc- 
nmner,  was  of  a  Iciudred  spirit. 

H.  The  Tuition  itself  :— 

1.  It  was  by  way  of  guidance  rather 
than  of  comma.nd. 

2.  It  treats,  Jirst,  of  God's  glory,  and 
tBOOTidy  of  Mau's  need.  1st.  God's 
glory — es  to  (1)  what  Ho  is  to  us  esscn- 
UctUy  ;  (2)  what  He  is  to  us  pHncipalbf; 
{Z)  His  Name  or  Character ;  (4)  His 
Rule  or  Authority;  (5)  His  Will  or 
Wish,  as  revealed  iu  Sacred  Scriptures. 
2itd.  Man's  need— as  to  (1)  the  Body; 
(2)  the  Soul ;  (3)  the  Whole  Man. 

III.  The  Considerations  by  which  it 
is  supported : — 

1.  That  perseverance  will  overcome 
eye&  the  reluctant  and  selfish. 

2.  That  earthly  parents  know  how 
to  give  good  things  to  their  children. 

3.  That  God  our  "Father"  is  bettor 
than  the  best  of  these. 

Critical  notes  on  the  preceding  passage, 

V.  1.  That,  as  He  was  PRAYtsa, 
liL  '*in  His  being  in  a  certain  place 
pouring  -  himself  -  forth  -  well  -  before  '* 
God.  The  Greek  word  translated 
**]p:aying"  means  to  *'pour  forth;" 
the  pcepoBition  before  it  signifies  ' '  well, 
in  a  good  manner,"  the  other  denotes 
**  before  or  towards  "  some  one,  and  the 
whole  compound  verb  is  in  the  middle 


PRAY.— Luke  xi.  1—13. 

or  reflexive  voice,  indicating  that  the 
action  is  done  **to  or  for  one's  self." 
Fi'om  all  this  we  learn  that  prayer  is  a 
*' pouring  forth  (without  restraint)  of 
ourselves  (i.c.,  our  very  beings,  feelings, 
and  desires)  well  (i.e.,  in  a  good  and 
acceptable  manner)  before  "  our  Father. 
When  He  ceased,  ZiY.  *'  as  He  ceased, 
or  caused  Himself  to  cease,  or  restrained 
Himself,"  as  the  verb  is  in  the  reflexive 
voice  in  the  original.  One,  lit,  **a 
certain  one,"  as  in  the  preceding  clause. 
Disciples,  lit.  **  learners  or  scholars," 
learning  from  Him,  and  being  taught 
by  him,  but  not  necessarily  * '  believers  " 
in  Him.  Said, //^.  "followed  (it)  up," 
i.e.y  carried  on  the  subject.  Loud,  or 
**Sir,"  a  common  title  of  respecL 
Teach,  lit.  **  show,  or  cause  to  know.'* 
Being  the^as^  imperative,  it  indicates 
a  momentary  action,  i.  e.,  **  Show  us  ai 
one."  Pray,  or  '*pour-ourselves-forth- 
acceptably  before"  God,  as  already 
explained.  As,  lit.  "  according  as." 
John,  lit.  loanncs,  the  Greek  form  of 
the  Hebrew  JoJuinan,  i.e.,  "  Jah  is  gra- 
cious or  inclined  to"  him.     Also,  or 


"  even." 


V.  2.  Said,  as  in  preceding  verse. 
When  ye  phay,  lit.  **  whenever  ye 
may  be  pouring-yourselves-forth-ac- 
ceptably-before-God."  Say,  lit.  "lay 
out  or  down"  your  thoughts  thus.  Our 
Father,  i.e.j  the  cause  of  our  being. 
God  is  here  regarded  as  the  "father, 
source,  and  origin"  of  all,  and  this 
appellation  may  be  used  by  all  His 
creatures.  "  Have  we  not  all  one 
Father  ?'*  Our. — This  shows  the  prayer 
is  designed  primarily  to  be  a  social 
one,  "where  two  or  three  are  met 
together."  In  heaven,  lit.  "in  the 
heavens  or  skies."     The  plural  fotm  vi 
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Scripture  Lesson. 


an  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  name  which  j 
is  always  found  in  the  plural  in  the  0.  | 
T.  Hallowed  be,  or  *'  let  it  be  sane-  i 
tified,  or  set  apart, "  or  regarded  as  **  not  ■• 
of  the  earth,"  but  above  it.  Or  it  may 
be  regarded  as  in  the  middle  voice,  and 
rendered,  "  Let  thy  name  sanctify 
itself,  i.  e. ,  show  itself  holy,  or  not  of 
the  earth.'*  Name,  i.  c,  anything  by 
which  He  makes  Himself  known,  His 
revealed  character.  In  Lev.  xxiv.  11, 
16 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  58,  it  is  equivalent 
to — "God  himself.*'  Kingdom,  or 
**  reign,"  lit.  the  **  basis  of  the  people, " 
which  cannot  exist  without  some  go- 
vernment or  other.  Will,  or  *  *  wish. " 
Be  done,  or  "happen,  come  to 
pass."  So,  or  *'  also  upon  the  earth  or 
land." 

V.  3.  Give,  lit.  "  be  giving  to  us." 
Our  daily  bread,  lit  **our  daily 
appointed  bread."  Bread,  i.e.,  food 
of  any  and  every  kind. 

V.  4.  Forgive,  lit.  "send  away  (at 
once)  our  missing"  of  the  mark,  or 
"not-attainments"  of  duty.  It  pro- 
perly refers  to  the  action  of  one  aiming 
at  a  mark,  but  "missing *'  it,  his  arrow 
going  aside,  or  falling  short,  or  going 
too  far.  For,  or  "since."  "We,  lit. 
"we  ourselves."  Forgive,  lit.  "send 
away."  Lead,  lit.  "mayest  Thou  not 
bear  us  (away)  into  trial."  Tempta- 
tion is  much  too  strong  a  word  for  the 
Greek,  which  is  lit.  a  "passing  through," 
a  "piercing,"  with  a  view  to  "trying 
or  testing"  an  object,  whether  for  good 
or  evil.  Deliver,  i.e.,  free,  or  "drag" 
ns  "for  Thyself"  from  the  "evil" 
that  may  be  in  the  trial,  or  from  the 
"evil  one,"  i.e.,  the  one  causing 
"labour,  pain,  sorrow,  misery." 

V.  5.  Said,  or  "followed  (it)  up." 
"Which,  or  "  who  out  of  you.*' 
Friend,  ZiY. perhaps,  a  "distinguished, 
separated  one."   Go,  lit.  "  pass  through 


for  himself."     Say,   lit.   "may  say." 
Lend,    or   "hand  (at  once)  to  me." 

V.  6.  For,  or  since.  In  his  joub- 
ney,  lit.  "  out  of  (his)  way  came  along 
tome.**  Before,  ft'^.  "alongside  of  or 
near  him." 

V.  7.  He,  or  "that  one  from  within 
having  judged  off  for  himself  may 
say."  The  word  rendered  "  answered" 
primarily  means  "  to  prick,  sift,  judge, 
decide,"  and  is  in  the  reflexive  voice ; 
while  the  preposition  prefixed  is  **oflf, 
away,  from."  Trouble  me  not,  lit. 
"be  not  holding  troubles  (or  cuttings) 
along  or  near  to  me. "  Is  now  shot, 
lit.  "  has  already  been  closed."  Child- 
ren, lit.  "little  lads  or  boys  (who 
are)  with  me  (are)  in  the  bed,"  Ut. 
place  of  "lying  down." 

V.  8.  Say,  or  "lay  (it)  down." 
Though,  lit.  "even  if."  He  is  his 
FRIEND,  lit.  "of  his  being  a  friend." 
Importunity,  lit.  "  want  of  perception 
or  shamelessness."  He  will  rise,  lU, 
"having  raised  himself,  he  will  give  to 
him  as  many  as  is  necessary. " 

V.  9.  Ask,  lit.  "be asking."  Seek, 
lit.  "be  seeking  or  desiring."  Knock, 
lit.  "be  knocking."  Opened,  or 
"  opened  up,"  as  in  ver.  10. 

V.  10.  For,  or  since.  Asketh,  lit. 
"  is  asking — is  seeking,  or  is  desiring— 
is  knocking." 

V.  11.  If  a  son,  lit.  "if  the  son- 
a  loaf — the  father — give  over  to  him— 
give  over  to  him. " 

V.  12.  Shall  ask,  lit.  "may  ask, 
will  he  give  over  to  him  a  scorpion  1" 

V.  13.  Being,  or  "subsisting,  w 
beginning  secretly  (to  be)  evil  ones." 
Know,  lit.  "  have  known  for  your- 
selves." Your  heavenly  Fatheb, 
lU.  "  the  Father  who  is  out  of  heaven." 
The  Holy  Spirit,  lit.  "  holy  spirit ;" 
the  work,  not  the  person  of  the  Spirit 
is  meant  here.  11  Y. 
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Cornsponbjente* 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Sunday  School 
Teachee." 

Deab  Sie,— Will  you  kindly  allow  me 
to  recall  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a 
handbill  of  mine  inserted  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Teacher  on  the  subject  of 
3Ulu8trated  Lessons  ? 

I  do  not  t^iink  we  can  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  getting  a  thoroughly  good 
collection  of  Outline  Lessons,  replete  with 
illustrative  matter,  for  the  use  of  teachers, 
and  I  see  no  way  by  which  it  is  so  likely 
to  be  obtained  as  by  the  mutual  co-opera- 
tion of  teachers  themselves. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  essen- 
tial requisites  for  a  good  lesson:— 1st.  That 
all  its  teaching  should  be  ranged  round  one 
central  truth,  the  subordinate  divisions 
directly  leading  to  this  or  branching  from 
it.  2nd.  That  each  aspect  of  the  truth 
should  be  driven  home  by  suitable  illus- 
trations. 

When  I  urge  the  necessity  of  teachers 
being  provided  with  a  good  stock  of  illus- 
trations I  do  not  mean  that  sugar-plums 
should  take  the  place  of  solid  food.  But 
how  much  of  your  solid  food  is  really  taken 
by  the  scholars  when  there  is  nothing  to 
make  it  palatable  P 

When,  also,  I  say  that  it  is  better  to 
teach  one  truth  thoroughly  than  to  try  to 
teach  a  dozen,  I  do  not  wish  teachers  to 
make  their  lessons  monotonous  by  reiterat- 
ing one  thing.  Every  truth  has  many 
aides  to  it,  and  those  lessons  are  far  the 
most  interesting  which  have  a  clear  logical 
connection  throughout. 

And  when  I  wish  to  see  a  good  collection 
of  lessons  compiled  for  the  use  of  teachers, 
I  do  not  in  the  least  desire  that  they  should 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  thinking  for 
themselves.  The  truth  is  that,  make  your 
outlines  as  perfect  as  you  may,  there  will 
always  be  plenty  of  scope  and  plenty  of 
need  for  individual  labour  and  thought  to 
adapt  them  to  the  special  wants  of  a  class. 


and  to  find  out  how  to  teach  them  in  the 
best  way.  A  most  excellent  lesson  may  be 
spoilt  by  a  bad  delivery. 

I  do  not  believe  that  to  supply  teachers 
with  good  models  will  make  them  lazy. 
Thought  begets  thought;  and  teachers 
who  use  such  a  manual  as  I  wish  to  fur- 
nish them  with  will  get  a  good  stock  of 
illustrations  in  their  men^ory,  and  will 
in  time  acquire  an  illustrative  style  of 
teaching. 

There  is  a  great  cry  at  present  about 
the  falling  off  in  our  morning  schools. 
Why  is  it?  Chiefly,  I  believe,  becauBe 
teachers  have  so  little  leisure  in  the  week, 
and  find  it  such  hard  work  to  prepare  two 
lessons.  On  Sunday  morning  they  do  not 
come,  or  only  come  sometimes,  or  come  ill 
prepared;  and  in  either  case  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  attendance  of  the  children 
falls  off. 

Allow  me  to  repeat  the  invitation  I  have 
already  given  in  my  handbUl.    I  ask  all 
Sunday  school  teachers  to  send  me  each 
THEis  BEST  LESSOK  (whatever  the  sub- 
ject), with  as  many  more  really  good  ones 
as  they  like.    I  shall  also  be  glad  of  out- 
line addresses,  and  anecdotes  and  illustra- 
tions from  any  source  whatever  will  be 
welcome.    I  am  not  at  all  anxious  that 
the  lessons  and  illustrations  should  be  very 
elaborately  worked  out,  but  only  that  I 
should  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  material, 
the  task  of  arranging  which  I  take   on 
myself.    I  am  convinced  that  there  is  an 
abundance  of  original  material  which  only 
needs  collection  and  arrangement  to  be- 
come the  common  property  of  all;  and  if 
my  proposal  is  well  responded  to,  I  look 
forward  to  obtaining  a  compilation  which 
will  be  of  permanent  value  to  all  Sunday 
school  teachers. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very 
faithfully,  T.  B.  Bishop. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  T.  B.  Bishop,  care  of  Mr.  Henry  Hall, 
66,  Old  Bailey,  London,  "E*.^. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  Members  was  held  in   the   Lecture  Hall, 
May  1st,  18()8,  Mr.  G.  W.  Burge  in  the  Cliair. 
Mr.  Watson  read  the  following 

Eepoet. 

The  Committee  commenrc  then*  repoi*t  to  their  constituents  of  the 
manner  in  whicli  they  liavo  sought  to  discharge  the  duty  devolved  on 
them,  by  relerring  to  the  ellbrts  ihoy  have  made  to  aid  in  the  exten- 
sion and  improvcnK'nt  of  the  Sunday  sdiool  system  on  the  continent  of 
Euro])o. 

IIoLL.vxD. — Thoy  liavo  maintained  their  intercourse  with  that  active 
and  useful  institution,  the  Netherlands  Sunday  School  Society,  and  in 
response  to  an  appeal  from  them,  very  cheerfully  lent  their  committee 
£80  for  tw^o  years,  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  tlie  debt  owing  to  their 
publisher,  by  which  they  expect  to  be  able  to  put  their  union  upon  a 
more  popular  basis;  which  they  feel  confident  will  result  in  a  very 
extensive  sale  of  their  publications,  and  a  large  accession  of  members, 
and  thus  enable  them  to  employ  a  missionary  agent,  through  whose 
efforts  new  schools  may  be  opened. 

In  June  last  the  Committee  received  the  Bev.  C.  J.  Adama  von 
Scheltema,  who  had  ])een  deputed  by  the  committee  of  the  Netherlands 
Society  to  express  their  acknowledgment  for  assistance  afforded  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  work.  '^L  Scheltema  stated  that  ladies  of  tlie 
highest  class  in  Amsterdam  took  an  a^'tive  ]-)art  in  Sunday  schools. 
He  himself  had  imder  his  care  a  Sunduy  school  contaiiiing  800 
scholars. 

Germany.  —  In  accordance  with  an  intimation  in  the  last  Bep(Mrt;» 
M.  Briickelmann  visited  London,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  attending 
the  anniversary  meetings  of  most  of  the  great  public  roligioos  insti- 
tutions of  our  land.  Ho  also  carefully  examined  the  working  of  M 
many  schools  as  it  was  in  his  power.  Ho  thus  received  much  en- 
couragement and  instniction,  and  returned  to  his  missionary  work 
in  Germany  with  increased  facilities  for  carrying  out  the  establisb- 
ment  of  schools  where  none  at  present  exist,  4nd  to  introduce  the 
system  of  class  instruction  by  lay  agents,  in  the  place  of  merely  con- 
ducting a  juvenile  service  by  one  individual  (generally  a  minister),  which 
has  hitherto  formed  the  characteristic  of  foreign  schools,  where  they  haTe 
at  all  existed. 

M.  Brbckelmann  met  the  Committee  at  a  special  meeting  on  May  7th, 
when  he  gave  an  interesting  and  satisfactory  account  of  his  labonrti 
and  a  free  conversation  ensued  thereon.  Amongst  other  matters 
M.  Brockelmann  mentioned  that  weekly  teachers'   meetings  for  the 
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study  of  the  lessons  to  be  taught  were  very  generally  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  schools  which  had  been  established.  One  hindrance 
to  the  establishment  of  schools  arose  from  the  fact  that  throughout 
Grermany  there  exists  amongst  professedly  Christian  people  a  strong 
feeling  against  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  children,  it  being  considered 
that  at  confirmation  young  persons  are  sufficiently  Christianized. 

At  this  interview  M.  Brockelmann  introduced  to  the  Committee 
M.  Steiger,  a  manufacturer  from  the  Canton  Appenzell,  Switzerland,  who 
described  the  state  of  infidelity  into  which,  during  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  German  Switzerland  had  fallen,  owing  to  the  influence  greatly 
of  infidel  German  profe"ssors.  M.  Steiger  and  his  partners  are  actively 
engaged  in  Sunday  school  work,  and  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  the. 
evangelization  of  the  country  must  be  mainly  effected  through  that 
agency. 

The  details  of  M.  Brockelmann's  labours  in  the  discharge  of  his  mis- 
sion have  appeared  in  the  two  numbers  of  the  Continental  Record 
published  in  July  and  October  of  the  last  year ;  and  in  the  successive 
numbers  of  the  Sunday  School  Teacher  for  this  year. 

F!elance. — The  Paris  Sunday  School  Society  having  resolved  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  International  Exhibition 
in  that  city,  to  hold  an  International  Sunday  School  Convention ;  and 
having  requested  the  attendance  of  a  deputation  from  the  Union,  the 
Committee  cheerfally  responded  to  the  kind  proposal.  They  expressed 
their  sympathy  in  the  object  by  contributing  £25  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  exhibition  building,  and  commended  their  brethren  to  the  work 
in  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  Besolved, — That  the  committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  hereby  tender  their 
fraternal  greeting  to  the  members  of  the  Sunday  School  Society  of  France  and  to  all  the 
pastors,  teachers,  and  friends  of  Sunday  schools  who  shall  assemble  at  the  Paris  Conven- 
tion. They  recommend  to  them  their  brethren  Messrs.  Charles  £eed,  Alfred  Shrimpton, 
Gteorge  Chapman,  and  John  Terry,  with  the  expression  of  their  earnest  desire  that  the 
deliberations  on  which  they  are  about  to  enter  may,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  be  rendered  conducive  to  the  universal  extension  of  Sunday  schools  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  their  hope  that  the  meetings  to  be  held  may  afford  a  fresh 
iilostration  of  the  words  of  the  inspired  Psalmist, '  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.* " 

In  addition  to  the  representatives  from  the  Union,  Mr.  Binns  attended 
from  the  Halifax  union,  and  Mr.  Ridley  from  the  Newcastle  union ;  the 
Rev.  J.  Foss  and  Rev.  A.  Foss  represented  the  Philadelphia  union ;  Rev. 
C  J.  Adama  von  Scheltema  and  T.  M.  Looman,  the  Netherlands  union ; 
Count  A.  Bernstorff  and  M.  Brockelmann,  the  Berlin  union ;  the  Rev. 
S.  Jaulmes  Cook  and  Rev.  Gideon  Jaulmes,  the  Lausanne  union.  There 
were  also  present  Dr.  Ormiston,  from  Canada ;  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Ham- 
mond, Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  and  Col.  Griffin,  from  the  United  States. 

The  meetings  commenced  on  June  27,  in  the  church  of  TOratoire 
Bue  St.  Honore,  when  the  Rev.  Henry  Paumier  presided,  and  after 
einging  and  prayer,  delivered  an  earnest  and  affectionate  aAi^Gce^^.    15.^ 
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then  introduced  the  delegates  to  tho  meeting,  each  by  name,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  reports  upon  the  poBition  and 
prospects  of  Sunday  schools  in  Franco  and  Switzerland,  followed  by 
addresses  from  tho  llev.  E.  P.  Hammond  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody. 

On  tho  following  evening  the  Convention  reassembled  in  the  same 
place,  when  reports  were  read  from  England,  Holland,  Germany,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  Canada. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  Convention  held  its  closing  soBsion,  wiich 
was  devoted  to  a  conference  on  *'  The  true  end  and  object  of  the  Sunday 
school,  and  tho  best  means  of  realizing  it;''  which  was  introduced  by 
tho  reading  of  an  excellout  }n*actical  ]>aper  by  the  Bev.  Paul  Cook,  hi 
the  discussion  which  ensued  Count  A.  Bemst^jrfT,  Col.  GriflBin,  and 
Messrs.  C.  Reed,  E.  llidlcy,  T.  M.  Looman,  Pastours  Monod,  Montandon, 
Grandpicrrc,  and  other.s  took  part.  Tho  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
close  at  about  hall-past  ten  o'clock. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  a  party  of  tho  foreign  delegates 
met  Pasteur  Paumier  by  appointment,  and  under  his  guidance  visited 
some  of  the  Parisian  schools.  Short  addresses  to  the  scholars  w«« 
delivered  in  Dutch,  Englisli,  and  German,  and  translated  into  French. 
A  sermon  was  subsequently  preached  by  the  Pasteur  Bungener  of 
Geneva,  in  which  tho  importance  of  early  religious  instruction  and  the 
advantages  of  Sunday  schools  were  earnestly  enforced — almost  the  first 
time  such  a  subject  Ims  formed  the  themo  of  a  pulpit  discourBe  in 
France. 

Every  endeavour  has  been  used  to  make  tho  visit  to  Paris  agreeable 
to  the  delegates,  and  Pasteur  Paumier,  the  president,  in  carrying  or.^ 
this  endeavour  invited  them  to  his  country  residence  at  Fleury-sous- 
Meoden,  about  eight  miles  from  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  delegate , 
other  friends  were  invited,  making  up  a  party  of  about  one  hundred 
After  two  or  three  hours  spent  in  social  converse,  wandering  about  the 
extensive  grounds  and  gardens,  and  admiriug  the  vai'ied  scenery,  thfl 
company  sat  down  to  dinner  at  four  o'clock,  the  tables  being  j^aoed 
beneath  tho  spreading  branches  of  a*  lofty  avenue  of  trees. 

After  the  acknowledgments  of  the  meeting  for  the  hospitality  they 
had  received  had  been  presented  to  M.  and  Mad.  Paumier,-  the  whole 
assembly  joined  in  singing,  each  in  his  own  vernacular,  the  hymn 
"Eock  of  Ages,*'  to  the  tune  *' Pascal;"  several  speeches  followed,  in- 
terspersed with  singing,  and  at  the  close  prayer  was  offered  in  Bnghsi 
by  Rev.  J.  Foss,  German  by  Count  A.  Bernstorff,  Dutch  by  Eer.  C 
J»  Adama  von  Scheltema,  and  French  by  Pasteur  Monod. 

It  was  pleasant  to  find  that  the  scholars  had  not  been  forgotten  in 
the  arrangements.  On  Thursday,  July  4th,  about  1,200  of  the  Parisan 
Sunday  scholars  and  their  teachers,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  dele* 
gates,  embarked  at  Pont  B/Oyale  on  board  two  steamboats,  and  ppoceedw 
to  St.  Cloud,  where  some  pleasant  hours  were  passed  in  juvenile  gimei 
and  in  inspecting  the  royal  palace.  Eefreshments  were  served  in  tto 
park,  and  it  was  intended  to  have  some  short  addresses,  singling,  te,hirt 
heavy  rain  setting  in  rendered  ^sa  irnxoediate  return,  to  Paris  jneauufff' 
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The  Committee  cannot  refima  from  expreseing.  tJaisii?  gratitude  that 
it  was  possible  to  hold  such  meetings,  and  for  the  suocesfi  which  crowned 
the  efibrt  to  bring  the  subject  of  Sunday  school  instruction  before  the 
visitors  to  the  great  Exhibition.  They  truBt  that  their  influence  will  be 
extensively  felt  in  days  yet  to  come. 

The  publications  of  the  Union  were  exhibited  in  the  palace  of  the 
Exposition,  and  as  in  1862  the  Committee  received  a  medal  awarded 
for  the  excellence  of  those  publications,  so  on  this  occasion,  in  a  foreign 
land,  the  same  testimony  was  borne  by  the  jury  which  examined  this 
depai*tment,  and  a  silver  medal,  being  the  highest  class  allotted  in  this 
department,  was  awarded  to  the  Union; 

Switzerland. — -The  Committee  have  continued  their  assistance  to  the 
'Canton  de  Yaud  union  in  their  efforts  to  extend  the  Sunday  school  system 
throughout  Switzerland. 

They  have  made  a  grant  of  £10  to  the  Lausanne  committee  to  assist 
them  in  the  circulation  of  their  publications,  and  they  have  also  agreed 
to  pay  one-half  of  the  salary  of  M.  Jaulmes  Cook,  and  his  travelling 
expenses  outside  the  Canton  de  Yaud,  in  consideration  of  his  devoting 
four  months  of  the  year  to  Sunday  school  missionary  labours,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Continental  Sub-Committee  of  the  Union. 

As  the  proceedings  of  M.  Jaulmes  Cook  have  been  published  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  M.  Brockelmann,  the  Committee  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  details  of  his  work,  interesting  and  useful 
aa  it  has  been; 

Italy. — The  Committee  have  been  strongly  urged  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  a  Sunday  school  agency  in  this  countiy.  They  have  not, 
however,  felt  it  prudent  to  undertake  this  responsibility.  The  first 
appeal  made  for  pecuniary  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  Continental 
work  was  gratifying,  but  the  appeals  made  to  the  schools  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year  have  not  yet  been  responded  to  in  a  manner  to 
encourage  the  Committee  to  incur  fresh  liabilities. 

As  far,  however,  as  they  have  been  able,  they  have  aided  in  the  good 
work  which  is  going  on  in  that  country.  They  have  granted  £30  to 
Ma*.  Woodruff,  to  assist  him  in  the  prosecution  of  Sunday  school  work 
there.  They  have  also  granted  £10  to  the  Italian  Evangelical  Publica- 
tion Society,  towards  the  expense  of  printing  a  Sunday  school  hymn 
and  tune  book  for  use  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  that  country,  and  they 
hfi^e  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  the  Eev.  Dr.  B/Cvel,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Theological  College  of  the  Waldensian  Church  for  Italian 
Missions. 

The  Committee  wore  also  gratified  to  receive  an  application  from  the 
Director  of  the  Royal  Italian  Industrial  Museum  at  Turin,  requesting 
ttbttb  the  publications  of  the  Union  exhibited  at  Paris  might  be  trans- 
fsrred  to  that  muReunou  They  gladly  complied  with  the  request,  be- 
lieving that  the  friends  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young  iiL 
Italy  Qkight  thus  be  aided  in  their  efibrts  to  redfie  a  Utex^\»xe  ^^^sn^^^ 
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to  aid  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools  which  are  being  established,  as  well 
as  to  interest  and  instruct  both  scholars  and  teachers. 

The  Committee  have  received  applications  for  assistance  on  behalf  of 
schools  in  Madagascar,  Demerara,  Jamaica,  and  the  Bahama  Islands, 
which  has  been  cheerfully  rendered. 

They  have  also  maintained  an  intercourse  with  the  unions  at  Mel- 
bourne, Geelong,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  St.  John's,  New  Bruns- 
wick, which  are  carrying  out  a  variety  of  plans  for  extending  and 
improving  schools  in  the  districts  within  their  influence.  The  Com- 
mittee seek  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  early  issue  of  their  publications, 
to  enable  their  fellow-teachers  at  a  distance  to  share  with  those  at 
home  the  advantages  which  those  works  are  adapted  to  afford. 

While  the  Committee  have  thus  been  anxious  to  secure  to  the  youth 
of  other  lands  the  religious  privileges  so  largely  enjoyed  by  those  of  our 
own  country,  they  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  claims  which  our  own 
rising  population  has  upon  them.  At  the  first  meeting  after  their 
appointment,  the  subject  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  previous 
Committee — the  seeking  to  raise  a  fund  of  .£10,000  to  aid  in  the  exten- 
sion of  Sunday  schools  by  the  erection  of  schoolrooms — ^was  brought 
before  them.  It  was  considered  at  a  following  meeting,  and  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  was,  that  as  the  Committee  was  compelled  to  make 
urgent  appeals  for  assistance  in  candying  on  the  ordinary  and  Continental 
work  of  the  Union,  they  would  not  be  justified  in  undertaking  this 
responsibility.  They  will  rejoice  at  seeing  the  work  imdertaken  and 
carried  through  by  some  other  agency,  while  they  fiilly  concur  in  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  report  of  their  predecessors  on  the  subject 
of  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  in  destitute  localities,  that 
'*  their  chief  hope  lies  in  the  work  being  undertaken  by  the  larger 
churches  and  schools.  Much  has  already  been  done  in  this  way,  and 
the  Committee  will  rejoice  to  see  each  influential  congregation  becoming 
the  centre  of  a  large  and  continually  increasing  circle  of  Christian 
influence." 

The  very  important  subject  of  bringing  under  the  care  of  Christian 
teachers  that  large  portion  of  the  youthful  population  of  London  which 
is  still  outside  our  schools,  has,  however,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Committee.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  consider  what  me«n8 
should  be  adopted  to  realize  the  object  in  view,  in  accordance  with 
whose  recommendations  deputations  waited  upon  the  committees  of  the 
various  metropolitan  auxiliaries,  urging  them  to  convene  meetings  of 
ministers,  church  members,  and  Sunday  school  teachers,  with  the  view 
of  securing  a  larger  supply  of  agency  for  the  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  mission  schools  in 
destitute  districts.  These  suggestions  were  very  kindly  received,  and 
the  committee  of  the  North  London  Auxiliary  appointed  deputations  to 
confer  with  the  ministers  as  to  the  best  means  of  bringing  the  chums 
of  the  Sunday  school  before  tYve  Tespective  churches.    At  the  suggestion 
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of  several  ministers  thus  visited  sermons  were  very  generally  preached 
on  Sunday,  March  22nd,  on  "  The  claims  of  the  Sunday  school."  The 
Committee  trust  that  the  other  Auxiliaries  will  give  their  continuous 
attention  to  this  important  subject.  It  is  one  which  especially  belongs 
to  them,  and  it  is  by  their  attention  to  the  necessities  of  their  respective 
districts,  and  by  obtaining  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  ministers  and 
churches,  that  the  obstacles  to  the  bringing  the  youthful  population  of 
London  into  our  schools  can  be  surmounted. 

The  Committee  have  cheerfully  rendered  such  aid  as  was  in  their 
power,  to  efforts  for  establishing  new  schools  in  destitute  localities. 

The  new  burden  thrown  upon  Sunday  schools  in  common  with  other 
charitable  institutions,  by  the  legal  decision  which  has  induced  the 
parochial  authorities  to  call  upon  them  for  the  payment  of  rates,  is 
becoming  very  oppressive.  The  Committee  have  joined  a  large  and  in- 
fluential deputation,  representing  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
country  generally,  to  the  Prime  Minister,  with  whom  the  subject  was 
fiilly  discussed,  but  they  consider  that  the  case  of  Sunday  schools  is 
a  peculiar  one.  Places  of  public  worship  are  already  exempted,  with  a 
special  provision  that  the  holding  a  school  in  the  building  shaD  not 
affect  the  exemption.  The  Committee  consider  that  the  principle  is  thus 
established  that  buildings  used  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction 
should  not  be  taxed;  and  that  whether  the  school  is  taught  in  the 
church  or  chapel,  or  in  a  separate  building,  ought  not  to  affect  the 
principle  thus  laid  down.  They  are  therefore  gathering  from  the  country 
the  facts  establishing  the  injurious  influence  of  this  new  burden  upon 
our  schools,  with  the  intention  of  submitting  the  special  case  of  Sunday 
schools  to  the  Government,  and,  if  necessa'ry,  seeking  relief  by  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Legislature. 

The  Committee  have  to  report  with  thankfulness  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  returns  of  the  business.  The  sales^have  amounted  to 
^23,567  3s.  2d.,  being  an  increase  of  £1,197  9s.  lOd.  beyond  those  of 
the  previous  year.  When  the  Committee  remember  that  during  the  first 
nine  years  of  the  Union's  existence  its  publications  only  comprised  the 
following: — ^**A  Plan  for  the  Establishment  and  Regulation  of  Sunday 
Schools;"  "An  Introduction  to  Reading,"  Parts  1  and  2;  a  series  of 
"L»es8ons  for  Collective  Teaching,"  being  the  first  part  of  the  **  Intro- 
duction to  Reading;"  a  catechism  in  verse,  entitled  "Milk  for  Babes;" 
a  select  List  of  Scriptures,  designed  as  a  guide  to  teachers  for  a  course 
of  reading  in  Sunday  schools:"  while  at  the  present  time,  independently 
of  all  its  other  publications,  the  Union  is  publishing  three  periodicals 
for  scholars  and  three  for  teachers,  the  united  monthly  circulation  of 
which  amounts  to  about  2 T) 0,000,  or  an  annual  circulation  of  three 
million  copies, — they  cannot  refrain  from  exclaiming,  "What  hath  God 
wrought!"  and  from  praying  most  earnestly  that  they  may  be  guided 
rightly  in  the  proper  use  of  so  mighty  an  instrument  for  good.  Four 
of  those  periodicals  are  edited  gratuitously  by  members  of  \>\va  Cqtkv 
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miiitee ;  while  the  two  otherB,  for  which  it  has  seemed  desirabla-io  Mim 
aid  outside   the  Committeo,  are    subjected   to   their  careful  reTisioiL 
The  labour  thus  thrown  upon  the  Committee  is  great,  and  the  di&ulty 
found   in   properly  discharging   it  has  led    during  the    past   year,  in 
conjunction  with   other    circumstances,  to  the  discontinuance  of  twQ 
periodicals, — the  YoiUh's  MoAjazine  and  the  Sunday  School  TeacMt 
Magazine,  both  of  which  were  commented  and  conducted  by  members 
of  the  Union  on  their  own  responsibiUty,  but  the  charge  o£  which  was 
recently  undertaken  by  the  Committee.     The  circumstances  which  led 
to   their  discontinuance,  after  an  honourable  and  useful  existence  of 
more  than  fifty  years,  should  be  stated.      Shortly  after  their  appoLatment 
the  Committee  were  compelled  to  receive  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Brand 
as  a  representative  member  of  the  Committee,  and  also  as  editor  of  the 
YoutWs  Magazine,  which  he  had  ably  conducted  for  four  years.    These 
circumstances  forced  upon  them  the  serious  consideration  of  a  question 
which  had  occasionally  occupied  their  attention, — whether  there  was 
the  prospect  of  an  adequate  benefit  being  realized  from  the  pubhcation 
of  two   periodicals    so  much   resembling   each  other  in  character  as 
the   YoutJis  and  BlhU  Class  Magazims,  as  to  justify  the  Committee 
in  undertaking  the  difficult  task  of  procuring  another  editor.     The  feet 
that  it  was  the  first  religious  periodical  pi'epared  for  the  use  of  thfi 
young, — the  recollection  of  the  early  friends  of  the  Union  by  whom 
its  publication  was   projected,  and   who   conducted   it  with  so  much 
usefulness  to  its  readers,  and  with  so  much  pecuniary  advantage  to  the 
institutions  amongst  whom  its  pi^ofits  were  distributed, — and  the  daaire 
that  such  a  work  might  be  maintained  for  circulation  in  families  rather 
above  the  class  of  those  who  supply  the  bulk  of  our  Sunday  scholars,— 
all  combined  to  ui'ge  the  Committee  to  desire  its  continuaaca    On 
the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  adequate  circulatioiif 
when  so  excellent  a  periodical  as  the  Bible  Class  Magazine  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Union  at  ono-half  the  cost,  appeared  so  great,  that  it  was 
at  length  determined  to  amalgamate  the  two  magazines  under  the  tide 
of  The  Bible  Class  and   Youth's  Magazine,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  on  January  1,  18G8.     From  the  increase  in  the  circulatioii 
the  Committee  are   encouraged  to  believe  that  the  larger  number  d 
the  readers  of  the  Youtlvs  Magazine  have  becomje  subscribers  to  ii« 
successor. 

A  similar  question  arose  with  resjDect  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  th* 
Teacher's  Magazine,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Watson  froHOL  the  editorsh^ 
after  a  service  of  nine  years.  The  arguments  for  and  against  its  ccah 
tinuance  much  resembled  those  which  have  been  stated,  in  reference  to 
the  Youth's  Magazine,  and  substantially  the  same  result  was  arrived  afc 
but  in  a  somewhat  diiferent  form.  It  was  agreed  that  both  the 
Teacher's  Magazine  and  the  Union  Magazine  for  Sunday  School  Ttor 
dhers  should  be  discontinued ;  and  instead  of  them  The  Sunday  Sehod 
Teacher,  combining  the  distinctive  merits  of  its  predecessors,  shoaW 
be  commenced,  at  the  low  price  of  twopence  monthly.  The  editonhip 
was  undertaken  by  the  editor  of  the  Union  Magazi/ne,  and  the  Gosir 
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cuttee  are-  iiow  able  to  report  that  the  change  h^  proved  eminentlf 
success^.  The  circulation  of  the  new  periodical  already  amouiits  to 
donble  that  of  both  its  predecessors. 

The  appropriate  sermon  preached  to  senior  scholars  at  the  last  Anni- 
versary by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  has  been  published  at  a  penny* 
under  the  title  of  **  Satisfying  Mercy :  Loving  Counsels  for  the  Young." 

In  order  to  meet  the  desires  of  many  of  the  smaller  schools,  a  cheaper 
Box  of  Letters  for  Lifant  Classes  has  been  prepared ;  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Groser  has  written  a  tract  entitled,"  The  Letter-Box,  and  how  to  Use  it 
in  the  Sunday  School." 

A  large  type  edition  of  the  "Sunday  Scholar's  Hymn  Book"  has  been 
published,  which  will  be  found  very  useful  and  acceptable  to  super- 
intendents and  teachers. 

At  a  recent  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  Committee  were 
requested  to  send  their  publications,  as  had  been  done  at  Paris.  They 
compUed  with  lAiis  request,  and  found  that  some  sales  resulted. 

The  Annual  Addresses  to  Scholars,  Teachers,  and  Parents,  were  issued 
as  UBual : — "  The  Contrast,"  a  New  Year's  Address  to  Sunday  scholars, 
Yry  A.  L.  O.  E.  "A  Time  for  Thought,"  a  New  Year's  Address  to 
Sunday  School  Teachers,  by  J.  A.  Cooper,  F.R.S.L.  "  The  Chimney 
Comer,"  a  New  Year's  Address  to  the  Parents  of  Sunday  Scholars,  by 
Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  B.A. 

The  following  publications  were  especially  designed  for  the  scholars : 
-'—"  Christmas  Carols  (containing,  among  others  an  original  Carol 
by  Marianne  Famingham)  set  to  Music;"  "The  Sunday  Scholar's 
Daily  Text  Book,"  containing  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  a  verse  of 
Poe1n:y  for  eveiry  day  in  the  year;  "  Jesus  the  Way;  or,  the  Child's 
Guide  to  Seaven,"  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond,  M.A. 

"Leaflets  for  Teachers"  have  also  been  prepared,  containing  brief 
words  of  instruction  and  encouragement. 

The  Committee  hai^e  continued  aaid  enlarged  the  efforts  made  to 
assist  teachers  in  their  work.  The  library,  to  which  the  members 
of  the  Union  have  access  at  a  nominal  subscription  of  one  shilhng 
per  annum,  now  contains  3,970  volumes  in  its  circulating  department, 
and  895  volumes  for  reference.  The  "Wednesday  evening  meetings  of 
the  Training  Class  have  been  continued;  and  many  very  valuable 
lectures,  which  have  been  well  attended,  have  been  delivered  on  Monday 
evenings.  Two  of  those  lecturesj  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  were 
especially  interesting,  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  Biblical 
illustration.  They  comprised  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  the  Committee  was  induced  to  send 
a^  subscription  of  £5  to  the  fund. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Model  of  the  Tabernacle  has  been  continued 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Committee  have  received  with  regi^et  from  Mr.  Groser  the  resig- 
natiaa  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Training  Class,  which  he  filled  ever 
sinoe  the  formation  of  the  class  with  so  much  assiduity,  punctuality,  and 
usefulness,  but  which  the  state  of  his  health  oompelled  him.  tci  ^.eu.^<st . 
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Mr.  Brain,  the  Vice-President,  has  been  requested  to  succeed  Mr. 
Groser,  and  they  trust  that  his  energy  and  zeal  will  prevent  any  injury 
accruing  from  the  change. 

Fifty-seven  visits  have  been  paid  to  various  meetings  throughout 
the  country.  This  mutual  intcrcoui'se  hiis  been  found  very  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

While  the  teachers  have  thus  been  cared  for  the  scholars  have  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  Committee  have  pursued  their  varied  plans  fcr 
their  instruction  and  amusement  on  week-day  evenings.  They  have  not 
this  year  renewed  the  entertainments  which  were  given  to  senior 
scholars  for  two  successive  years,  but  in  theii*  place  arranged  for  four 
meetings.  The  first  was  occupied  by  a  lecture  on  Natural  History, 
hy  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser ;  the  second  by  ono  on  Astronomy,  by  Mr.  B.  T. 
Lewis ;  the  third  consisted  of  addresses  on  English  History,  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Mudie  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Cox ;  and  the  fourth  was  occupied  by  two 
religious  addresses,  by  Messrs.  Hartley  and  "Watson. 

The  attendance  at  all  these  meetings  was  large,  and  much  exceeded 
the  expectations  that  had  been  entertained.  The  interest  evinced 
by  the  young  people  was  great,  and  it  was  exceedingly  encouraging 
to  find  that  at  the  last  of  the  series,  which  was  especially  devoted  to 
religious  addresses,  the  Lecture  Hall  was  filled. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Panoramas  contiaues  to  impose  a  very  laborious 
although  pleasant  duty  upon  those  members  of  the  Committee  wH 
with  such  untiring  zeal,  devote  themselves  to  this  work.  They  have 
felt  compelled  to  comply  with  the  urgent  requests  made  from  many 
-country  towns  to  give  the  scholars  and  teachers  an  opportunity  of 
sharing  in  the  pleasure  and  instruction  which  these  exhibitions  yield 
Thirty-one  such  visits  have  been  paid,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Panoramas 
have  been  exhibited  on  280  occasions  during  the  past  year.  That  on 
**  The  Cm-iosities  of  Nature  "  has  been  lent  to  the  Manchester  union 
for  use  in  the  schools  there.  The  new  one,  entitled  **  Up  the  Ehine 
to  Italy,"  prepared  for  the  last  season,  has  proved  as  acceptable  as  its 
predecessors,  having  been  required  83  times.  The  total  number  of 
exhibitions  of  the  eight  Panoramas  prepared  has  been  1,198.  A  melan- 
choly interest  attaches  to  this  portion  of  the  Report.  The  preceding 
details  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hunt,  the  indefatigable  secretary 
of  the  Exhibition  Sub- Committee,  and  to  whose  untiring  energy  is  to 
be  largely  attributed  the  success  which  has  attended  this  portion  of 
the  Union's  operations.  On  Sunday  morning,  April  12,  his  place  in 
York  Road  Chapel  School  was  vacant,  and  it  was  found  that  at  six 
o'clock  the  messenger  had  come  to  summon  him  home,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  he  entered  into  rest.  Some  of  the  officers  and  Oommittee 
attended  the  funeral  of  their  departed  friend,  and  the  Committee  trust 
that,  diflScult  as  it  will  be  to  supply  the  vacant  post,  God  will  incline 
the  heart  of  some  one  of  their  brethren  to  step  forward  and  under- 
take the  honourable  though  laborious  duty. 
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The  Committee  at  their  following  meeting  placed  upon  their  minutes 
the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  this  Committee  hare  heard  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
decease  on  Lord's  day,  April  12th,  of  their  highly  esteemed  friend  and  colleague, 
Mt.  Joseph  Hunt.  They  would  desire  to  tender  to  the  hereared  widow  and  family  the 
expression  of  their  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  place  on 
record  their  high  appreciation  of  the  important  services  rendered  hy  their  late  friend 
to  the  Sunday  school  cause  in  carrying  out  the  ohjects  of  the  Union,  especially  by  his 
devoted  and  most  efficient  efforts  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  Sub-Committee,  of 
which  he  had  been  secretary  fur  a  period  of  four  years.  His  zeal  and  devotedness 
in  this  department  of  labour  were  as  remarkable  as  the  modesty  and  Christian  hu- 
mility which  uniformly  distinguished  his  character ;  and  the  Committee  feel  that  his 
removal  from  the  sphere  of  active  exertion  to  that  of  rest  and  reward,  while  unspeakably 
glorious  to  him,  will  prove  a  severe  loss  to  them,  and  to  the  great  enterprise  which 
enlisted  the  best  energies  of  their  lamented  coadjutor." 

A  new  metropolitan  auxiliary  has  been  formed,  called  The  North- 
east Auxiliary  Sunday  School  Union.  It  is  intended  to  embrace  a 
portion  of  the  schools  hitherto  connected  with  the  East  London 
Auxiliary.  Some  of  the  schools  constituting  the  Islington  Auxiliary 
have  also  withdrawn  in  order  to  unite  with  a  new  union,  entitled  The 
!N^orth  Middlesex  and  South  Herts  Sunday  School  Union.  The  Com- 
mittee rejoice  at  every  effort  to  make  the  union  of  the  schools  closer 
and  more  practically  useful.  The  various  metropolitan  unions  are 
diligently  pursuing  their  .work.  That  work  is  most  important ;  it 
comprises  the  bringing  into  the  schools  the  youthful  population  which 
does  not  at  present  enjoy  their  advantages ;  the  training  and  en- 
couraging the  teachers,  so  that  when  all  the  schoolrooms  are  full  the 
scholars  may  receive  such  instruction  as  is  adapted,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  to  secure  their  spiritual  benefit ;  and  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit 
of  earnest  believing  prayer  that  that  instruction  may  be  so  blessed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  from  the  schools  a  seed  may  rise  up  to  call  the 
Redeemer  blessed.  Some  of  the.  auxiliaries  report  with  thankfulness 
the  spiritual  results  which  have  followed  the  visits  of  Mr.  Moody  and 
the  Kev.  E.  P.  Hammond,  of  the  United  States.  The  Committee  have 
pleasure  to  report  that  in  the  Islington  Auxihary  an  Introductory 
Class  has  been  formed  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  teacher's 
office.  The  class  has  met  on  Sunday  afternoons  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser,  and  a  second  series  of  meetings  is  now  com- 
mencing on  Lord's  day  mornings.  The  teachers'  preparation  class 
estabhshed  in  the  Hackney  Bead  East  district  does  not  lose  its  interest, 
and  a  similar  class  has  been  commenced  in  Commercial  Street. 

The  gradual  but  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  for 
grants  of  lending  libraries  has  been  watched  with  anxiety.  The 
importance  of  such  a  means  of  usefulness  as  providing  the  scholars 
and  parents  with  a  constant  supply  of  interesting  and  iiseful  literature 
can  scarcely  be  overrated.  But  the  original  intention  in  making 
grants  at  one-third  of  the  retail  prices  was  merely  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishing a  library.     It  was  thought  that  when  once  established  it  mig]ht» 
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be  easily  kept  up.  The  scholars  using  it  would  gladly  contribute  a 
small  sum,  say  one  penny  a  c|uai"ter,  which  would  famish  ^a  fond  for 
the  purchase  of  new  books.  AVherc  that  very  important  measure,  the 
supplying  the  parents  at  their  own  homes  with  selected  periodicals, 
is  carried  out,  a  considerable  profit  will  arise,  which  cannot  be  better 
applied  than  in  increasing  the  lending  library ;  while  in  the  last  resort 
a  very  small  contribution  from  the  friends  of  the  school  would  suffice 
to  purchase  a  sufficient  iiuiriber  of  volumes  to  preserve  the  freshnesB 
of  the  library  in  the  eyes  of  the  scholars.  But  by  degrees  this  plan 
has  been  departed  from,  and  applications  have  been  entertained,  not 
only  for  the  establishment  of  new  libraries,  but  for  the  renewal  of 
existing  ones,  and  that  without  any  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  schools 
to  purchase  at  the  ordinary  prices.  Tlie  result  has  been  that  this  one 
branch  of  the  Union's  operations  came  at  length  to  absorb  about  £800 
of  the  small  benevolent  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee.  They 
were,  therefore,  compelled  to  urge  the  committees  of  the  metropolitan 
auxiliaries  and  country  unions  only  to  recommend  applications  from 
such  schools  as  really  needed  assistance,  to  confine  the  grants  at  one- 
third  of  the  retail  prices  to  schools  which  had  not  previously  received 
a  grant;  all  other  grants  to  be  at  one-half  the  retail  prices.  These 
regulations  only  came  into  force  on  the  1  st  of  January,  so  that  their 
influence  has  not  yet  operated  extensively.  Some  slight  diminntion 
has  been  perceived  in  the  number  of  applications,  but  still  462  libraries 
have  been  granted  during  the  year,  the  retail  prices  of  which  were 
£2,216  15s.  6d.,  but  for  which  the  schools  only  paid  £740  13s.  6A 
The  number  of  scholars  in  the  schools  thus  assisted  was  98,688,  of 
whom  63,947  were  Scripture  readers. 

Eighty-nine  Teachers'  Own  Libraries  have  also  been  granted  at  €«e- 
half  the  retail  prices. 

After  allowing  for  the  discount  which  the  Union  obtains  on  the 
purchase  of  the  books  thus  supplied,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  ciflb 
account  that  these  two  objects  have  alone  called  for  the  expenditure 
of  £965  14s.  4d. 

The  Committee,  however,  desire  to  acknowledge,  with  gratitude  to 
their  heavenly  Father,  that  their  work  has  never  stood  still  for  w«nt 
of  pecuniary  means.     They  have  not  had  any  large  contribution  sach  as 
was  received  in  the  previous  year,  nor  did  their  appeal  for  a  New  Year's 
offering  meet  with  so  liberal  a  response  as  they  anticipated.      Nerw- 
theless,  they  had  sufficient,  and  the  accounts  of  the  year  have  been 
closed  not  only  without  leaving  an  outstanding  debt,  but  with  a  balance 
in  hand.      The  income  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  (exclusive  of  the  Con- 
tinental   Fund,    but   including   the    balance   in   hand   last   year)  h* 
armounted    to    £2,041    Os.    9d. ;    while    the     expenditure     has    be<n 
£1,940  17s.  lOd.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £100  2s.  lid.  with  which  *> 
commence  the  operations  of  another  year.     The  subscriptions  for  ^ 
Continental  Fund,  including  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  oommMM>o!»eDt 
of  the  year,  have  amounted  to  £887  8s.  Od.,  and  the  ezpenditiffe  to 
£440  8b,  9d.,  leaving  a  \)ab.iLce  m  \i"wci^  q^  £436  19s.  3d. 
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T^e  statistical  retoros  recei'V^d  from  lihe  ten  metropolitan  auxiliaries 
show  that  there  are  now  703  schools  connected  with  the  Union  in 
[London,  containing  15,605  teachers  and  175,085  scholars;  being  an 
increase  Tif)on  last  year  of  33  schools,  685  teachers,  and  9,049  scholars. 

An  eminent  writer  has  recently  given  expression  to  the  opinion  that 
since  the  year  1851,  the  nnmber  of  Sunday  scholars  in  proportion  to 
the  population  has  declined ;  but  the  annual  increase  reported  in  con- 
nection with  the  Union,  both  in  town  and  country,  does  not  support  this 
coBcluerion. 

During  the  seventeen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  period  just 
named,  the  number  of  schools,  scholars,  and  teachers  connected  with 
the  meferopolitan  auxiliaries  has  more  than  doubled,  while  those  con- 
nected with  the  country  unions  have  increased  in  nearly  an  equal  ratio; 
and  although  a  proportion  of  this  increase  doubtless  arises  from  the 
absorption  into  the  Union  of  schools  previously  imconnected,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  establishment  of  new 
schools,  and  the  enlargement  of  those  previously  existing. 

The  Committee  wish  they  were  able  to  report  an  improvement  in  the 
Average  morning  attendance  of  the  scholars ;  but  though  in  some  of 
the  auxiliaries  there  are  symptoms  of  an  arrest  in  the  downward 
tendency,  upon  the  whole  of  London  a  further  decrease  has  to  be 
reported,  to  the  sincere  regret  of  those  who  believe  that  the  morning 
is  the  best  time  for  religious  instruction. 

The  statistical  returns  of  the  London  schools  show  that  only  30  per 
cent,  of  the  scholars  have  attended  school  in  the  morning,  being  a 
decrease  of  1  per  cent,  upon  last  year's  return. 

43  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  have  attended  in  the  morning,  being  the 
sonoe  proportion  as  that  reported  last  year. 

77  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  have  attended  in  the  afternoon,  being 
•the  same  proportion  as  last  year. 

67  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  have  attended  in  the  afternoon,  being 
tfee  same  proportion  as  last  year. 

84  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  church  members. 

*?^  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  were  formerly  Sunday  scholars. 

13        „  „       scholars  are  above  15  years  of  age. 

24         „  „  „  are  in  infant  classes. 

583  of  the  schools  have  libraries,  containing  upon  the  average  270 
Tolumes. 

100  schools  in  London  have  no  libraries  at  all. 

331  of  the  schools  have  separate  services  in  the  morning,  and  62  in 
the  evening. 

1,980  scholars  in  the  London  schools,  being  1  in  88  of  the  entire 
number  of  the  scholars,  have  joined  the  Christian  churches  with  which 
tke  schools  are  respectively  connected  during  the  past  year. 

Full  particulars  of  the  statistical  returns  of  the  country  unions  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  but  only  one  item  need  be  here  referred  to. 

Upwards  of  7,000  scholars  from  the  country  schools  have  joined 
Christian  churches  in  the  course  of  the  year,  makinga  total  of  Tast^^JckJKa. 
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9,000  instances  of  decision  in  the  schools  connected  with  the  Union 
during  the  year  1867. 

There  is  yet  one  sulrject  remaining  to  which  the  Committee  desire 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Union  before  closing  their 
report.  Many  years  have  now  elay)sed  since  Lord  Brougham  first 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  want  of  education 
amongst  the  gi'eat  masses  of  the  people.  So  great  were  the  surprise 
and  concern  produced  by  the  result  of  the  inquiries  then  instituted,  that 
it  is  probable  a  system  of  national  education,  on  the  principle  of  the 
use  of  the  Bible  in  the  school,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  any  denomina- 
tional creed,  might  have  been  then  established.  The  determination  on 
the  part  of  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  community  not  to  allow 
of  the  existence  of  any  school  conducted  on  unsectarian  principles,  how- 
ever, prevented  this  measure  from  being  carried  out.  Still  it  was 
felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  present  system  of  grants 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  was  established,  by  which 
the  efforts  of  the  various  relijxious  bodies  to  promote  general  education 
have  been  aided.  Some  of  those  bodies  have  declined  this  assistance, 
considering  that  it  was  in  reality  violating  the  principle  that  Grovern- 
mcnt  ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people, 
and  they  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  carry  on  their  educational 
efforts  by  voluntary  contributions,  but  have  found  those  efforts  much 
limited  by  the  want  of  adequate  means.  It  will  also  be  readily  per- 
ceived that  inasmuch  as  the  assistance  to  be  rendered  by  the  Grovern- 
mcnt  was  proportioned  to  the  amount  contributed  by  the  parties 
soliciting  help,  those  who  most  needed  aid  would  be  the  least  able 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  prescribed;  and  thus  the  most  neces- 
sitous districts  remained  unprovided  with  the  advantages  which  their 
more  highly  favoured  neighbours  enjoyed.  There  was  yet  another 
hindrance  to  the  general  spread  of  the  educational  privileges  which 
were  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  people.  Yery  many  of  the  schools 
thus  established  made  it  a  condition  that  the  scholars  should  learn  a 
particular  catechism,  and  attend  the  Sunday  school  and  public  worship 
a[)provcd  by  the  conductors  of  the  school,  and  thus  the  parents  were » 
driven  to  choose  between  making  a  sacrifice  of  the  benefits  which  their 
children  might  receive  from  daily  attendance  at  the  school,  or  to  submit 
to  have  them  trained  iip  in  a  religious  system  of  which  they  conscien- 
tiously disapproved.  In  places  where  the  extent  of  population,  or  other 
circumstances,  did  not  allow  the  maintenance  of  more  than  one  school 
this  became  a  powerful  engiae  of  persecution.  The  attention  of  the 
Committee  was  long  since  called  to  this  subject,  and  when  the  We 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  was  President  of  the  Committee  of  the  Pri^J" 
Council  for  Education,  a  deputation  Irom  them  waited  upon  him  with  8 
memorial  praying  that,  in  all  cases  where  Gk)verament  aid  was  grantedi 
a  stipulation  should  be  imposed  that  the  scholars  should  not  be  required 
to  learn  any  catechism,  or  to  attend  a  Sunday  school  or  public  worship 
of  which  their  paients  disapproved.      ITie  subject  was  carefully  dis- 
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cussed  with  his  lordship,  and  Mr.  Kay,  the  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee (now  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Bart.) ;  and  the  deputation 
were  assured  that  the  Grovernment  entirely  agreed  with  the  views  of  the 
Union,  and  would  endeavonr,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  to  carry  them  out. 

Since  that  period  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  have  pro- 
secuted their  plan,  and  have  been  rewarded  by  seeing  the  number 
of  the  scholars  in  daily  schools  increase,  until,  instead  of  1  in  17  J  of 
the  population,  as  the  returns  showed  in  1811,  it  amounts  to  about 
1  in  every  7, — a  result  which  is  perhaps  only  exceeded  in  Prussia, 
where  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  compulsory  education  has  raised  the 
average  to  1  in  every  6. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  progress,  there  is  still  amongst  our  more 
crowded  populations  a  very  large  number  of  children  who  might  and 
should  be  in  daily  schools  ;  but  unhappily  the  poverty  and  indifference 
of  parents,  and  their  desire  to  obtain  something  from  the  labour  of 
their  children,  will  cause  this  to  be  the  case,  whatever  provision  may 
be  made  to  prevent  the  evil.  Recent  poHtical  changes  have  awakened 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  to  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  sound  education  being  provided  for  the  whole 
of  the  population.  The  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise  has  been 
so  widely  extended,  that  shortly  almost  every  man  will  be  entitled  to 
take  part  in  the  election  of  those  who  are  to  conduct  the  public  affairs 
of  the  nation ;  and  who  is  there  that  does  not  feel  the  importance  of 
those  who  will  be  entrusted  with  so  great  a  privilege  being  rightly  in- 
structed as  to  the  mode  of  using  it  ?  These  considerations  have  led 
many  advocates  of  the  purely  voluntary  system  to  incline  towards  the 
acceptance  of  the  aid  offered  by  Government,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  render  their  schools  more  ef&cient,  and  have  caused  the  discussion 
of  various  important  questions  which  are  before  the  Legislature, — 
such  as  the  propriety  of  providing  a  system  of  secular  education  by 
means  of  school  rates  to  be  levied  from  the  inhabitants  generally, — as 
to  whether  the  power  to  provide  such  a  system  should  be  compulsory, 
or  only  permissive, — or  whether  the  present  system  should  be  con- 
tinued, with  such  improvements  as  experience  should  suggest.  The 
latter  course  is  the  one  recommended  by  the  present  Government, 
who  have  brought  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  carry  out  their 
views. 

Upon  these  very  important  questions  Sunday  school  teachers  will  as 
citizens,  and  as  those  especially  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  religious  improvement  of  their  fellow-men,  form 
their  own  judgment,  and  come  to  such  a  conclusion  and  exercise  such 
influence  as  may  appear  to  them  most  conducive  to  the  pubhc  good. 
But  there  are  two  considerations  arising  out  of  this  brief  review  which 
seem  most  appropriate  to  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  teachers 
associated  with  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  with  the  notice  of  which 
r  the  Committee  will  close  this  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year. 
In  the  first  place,  so  far  from  any  probable  or  even  possible  enlarge- 
ment or  improvement  of  the  general  education  of  the  people  depriving 
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Sunday  schools  of  their  importMice,  such  enlargement  and  impr^oyttnmt 
•mil  ra^er  increase  their  value.  While  the  g^ieral  and  religkni*  edu- 
cation of  the  young  of  our  land  have  much  in  common,  they  hare  <me 
great  and  important  difference.  The  former  relates  chiefly  to  preparation 
for  the  details  of  daily  life,  while  the  latter  is  designed^  to  awaken  and 
direct  and  strengl^cn  the  spiritual  perceptions,  by  wbich  tke  rtmtiiie 
of  daily  life  may  be  sanctified,  and  its  benumbing  inftuence  trrer  iiie^sonl 
be  counteracted.  It  is  evident  that  our  daily  schools  "will  be  in  ftrfiure 
more  ofntirely  under  Governmental  influence  in  some  form  tjian  they 
have  hitherto  been,  and  in  such  schools,  even  if  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  can  be  maintained,  it  will  be  evident  that  only  a  very 
general  acqfoainta&co  with  their  historical  contents  can  be  expected  to 
be  attained.  With  what  vast  importance,  then,  are  those  instittititms 
invested  in  which  the  Bible  has  become  almost  the  only  text-book — in 
which  net  only  its  historical  details  are  studied,  but  its  doctrinat  troths 
are  illustrated  and  enforced — its  precepts  are  brought  to  bear  on  jdl 
the  duties  of  the  present  life,  and  its  promises  are  unfblded  as  the 
source  of  comfort  and  support  through  time  and  eternity ! 

But  there  is  one  other  thought  which  the  Committee  desire  to-ffuggert 
to  their  fellow-teachers  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  one  wttch 
seems  most  appropriate  with  the  object  fbr  which  they  are  thins  'asso- 
ciated. The  e^iension  and  improvement  of  general  edncation  is  dtidMr 
less  exercising  a  great  influence  on  the  intelleotual  character  of  the 
yowng  of  our  land.  They  are  therefore  qualified  to  3nece9ve  and  w91 
expect  to  have  religious  truth  presented  to  them  in  a  form  adapted  to 
their  ^lore  cultivated  mental  condition.  The  -enlargement*ef  t^eh'^miufe 
will  not  neoesssrily  lead  to  a  more  ready  reception  of  divine  trtrth.  It 
will  render  them  inquiring,  it^may  lead  them  to  doubt,  and  ^very  jamth 
will-  depend^  on  the  miuiser  in  which  this  new  state  of  mind*  is  dealt 
with.  The  position  of  the  teacher  will'become  more  izsportant— dofibtieBS 
the  haJlowoig^kifiiience  of  earnest  piety  will  be  felt ;  but  sometiiiB^TTwre 
will  be  reqtdred  to  guide  these  young  minds  to  yi^d  implioit  BubtaisBTon 
to  the  authority  of  the  divine  word,  and  to  accept  that  salTafbion 'wfaicli 
it  is  its  great  object  to  reveal.  In  the  recollection  of  these  responsi- 
bilities the  Oommittee  rejoice  that  they  have  been  able  in  any  noeastzre 
to  assist  their  f(^ow>Jteachers  better  to  fulfil  the  duties  resting  upon 
them ;  and  in  now  surrendering  the  trust  committed  to  them  they  wwH 
adopt  the  language  addressed  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiiet  to 
Tffliol^y,  and  say  to  each  member  of  the  Union,  "  Give  attendaEQce  to 
reading,  to  exhoH«.tionj  to  doctrine.  .  .  .  Meditate  upon  these  things: 
give  thyself  wholly  to  them ;  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  bSII.  Take 
heed'onto  thyself,  and  unto  iMs  doctrine ;  continue  in  them :  for  in  6atag 
thae^  thotr  shalt  beth  m!^  thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee  "  (1  Tiln.  ir; 
13,1:5,.  16). 
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Mr.  Qroser  maTed,  and  Mr.  Abbotts  seconded, — 

**That  the  report- read  be  adopted  and  printed  under  the  direction  of  theOtoft- 
mittee." 

Mr.  Kmfivr,.of  H^zfaani)  moved,  and  Mr.  P!ioui> seconded, — 

''That  the  followuig  be  the  Officers  and  Sta&ding  Committee  for  the  7«a): 
ensuing  <— 

PREstiMMrr. — The  Hon.  Arthur  F.  Kinnaird,  Esq. 

TasASUBER. ^Thomas  ChalU?,  Btq,,  Alderman. 

Secretaries. 

Mr.  William. Henry.  Watson,  I  Mr.  Augustus  Benham, 

,,    William  6i»ser#  I  „.  Fountain  J.  Hartley. 

Committee. 

Hon,  Members. — Mr.  J.  Mann,  Mr.  R.  MoUvns,    Mr.   W.  J.  Morrish,   Mr.  A. 

Woodxuff  (New  York),  Mr.  William  Cover. 


kfr.  Thoma»  Brain, 

Mr.  James  B.  Day, 

Mr.  CbarleafiMld, 

„    Willkm  B«gby, 

„  Henry  D«aby, 

„  William  BiAhery,, 

„  6a<»ge  W.  Biurgfv 

„  William  H.  Groeer, 

„  Alfied  ^Bfarimptozi, 

„  R.  G.  ClenMnta, 

,,  G€iorg»C.  Lttwi^, 

,,  Joba  Bmdifckes, 

,,  Robert  N.  Collins, 

,,  John  fil  Nemuan, 

„  J.  Terry, 

, ,  Thomas  J.  Cox, 

„  William  P.  Nichols, 

„  J.  E.  Tresidder. 

„  William  Galwwmdi, 

„  Daniel  P/wtt, 

Messrs.  W.  P.  Nichols,  Vorley,  and  Lemmon  were  elected  Auditors  for  the 
year. 

Notice  of  motion. by.  Mr.  Taomas  Bbain, — 

'' That  the- tinrdrpMB^aph»of  the-  Constitution  be  altMiid"arfolli9«t>-«-SMfn 
'  The  oibixB.  and' funds  of  this  Union  shall  be  un^r  the  direction^  of. a  lubuMual 
Committee,  coAaisbiag  of  a^p«B6ident,  the  treasurer,  thd^  s«ecftteiwiint4«id. 
t^voAty.  xiMisiibcr»  •leeted.ab-tbci  annual  meetiog/  ^<».  to^*^ 

'  The  afEltfv  aad^ftinds  of  this  IFnion  shall  be  under  tho 'dkeetiofj'O^AiQitmt ral 
Conunittee,  consisting  of  a.  president,  the  treasurer,  the  trii^ees,,  thejM9r3> 
tarioiv  and  tiRenty  m^mbeis,  ekcted  at  the  annual^Bieftiag»'  i^*" 


:i;:;  rr.r.TT?n  ■'.!;;   t:j-jj..zz^ 


Tbb  usual  engagements  in  connection  with  the  anniyeraary  of  the  XJni<^tot)k 
place  on  Thursday,  May  7th.  In  the  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  the XJomtfEtifttee 
of  the  Parent  Society  met  tbe  representatives  of  the  Country  UnioBsjiQd-of.the 
London  Auxiliaries  at  breakfast  in  the  library  of  the  Jubilee  Memorial  Building. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  friends  assembled  for  prayer  in  the  lecture  hall.  Rev.  William 
Howieson  presiding.  At  the  close  of  the  prayer  meeting^the  Gonfereueer  oom- 
menced,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Bttrge, 
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Tiie  following  is  the  list 

Barnsley. 

Bedford. 

Beult. 

Bicester. 

Birminf^lui'.ii. 

Boston. 

Brighton. 

Bristol. 

Buckingham. 

Bury. 

Cambridge. 

Chelmsford. 

Croraford  District. 

Darlington. 


Rev.  C.  AV.  Hopper. 
Rev.  R.  Hood. 
Rev.  J.  Keed. 
Rev.  T.  G.  Atkinson. 
Rev.  S.  Parkinson. 


A j^. ilia!  Cofffcrc/icf . 

of  country  unions  *  represented  at  the  Conference  :— 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

Margate. 

Merthyr  TydfiL 

Newcastle-on-TjTie. 

Newport,  Monmouth. 

Northampton. 

North     Middlesex    and 

South  Herts. 
Sudbury. 
Swansea. 
Thame. 
West  Kent. 
Woolwich. 


Derby. 

Exeter. 

Gloucester. 

Hailsham. 

Halifax. 

Harlow. 

Haslingden. 

Hastings. 

Hertford  and  Ware. 

Huddersfield. 

Ipswich. 

Kettering. 

Lancashire  District. 

Leicester. 

Lincoln. 

ViSITOKs. 

Rev.  S.  Green. 
Rev.  J.  Lord. 
Rev.  J.  Shaw. 
Rev.  T.  Lord. 
Rev.  V.  Charlesworth. 
Rev.  Jesse  Hobson. 


Rev.  W.H.  Charlesworth. 

Rev.  Mr.  How. 

Pastors  Schubert  and 
Van  Andell,  from  Bo- 
hemia, &c. 


The  business  of  the  day  was  introduced  by  singing  the  following  hymn,  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser: — 


How  bright  in  each  sequestered  vale, 
The  Spring's  fair  flowerets  grow ; 

Nor  think  how  soon  the  Autumn  gale 
May  lay  their  glories  low. 

Half  hidden  midst  the  clustering  leaves. 
Each  songster  tunes  her  lay. 

As  if  the  bowers  that  Summer  weaves 
Would  never  know  decay. 

Yet  Winter's  storms  again  shall  rise, 
Again  shall  laugh  the  Spring ; 

But  other  flowers  will  greet  our  eyes, 
And  other  birds  will  sing. 


A  few  more  years  shall  come  and  go, 

Still  circling  as  of  yore, 
And  hearts  that  here  in  union  glow, 

Shall  beat  on  earth  no  more. 

But  other  forms  shall  fill  our  place. 

And  other  voices  swell 
The  ardent  prayer — the  hallowed  lays 

Which  once  we  loved  so  well. 

Yes,  Saviour,  Thou  our  work  shalt  speed. 

Till  time's  last  hour  draw  nigh ; 
For,  Lord,  the  power  is  Thine  indeed. 

And  Thou  canst  never  die ! 


The  Chairman  said  it  was  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  Committee  to  meet 
so  many  friends  from  the  various  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering matters  in  relation  to  the  Sunday  school  work.  During  the  past  year 
that  work  had  been  brought  prominently  under  public  attention,  and  in  some 
quarters  it  had  been  represented  as  somewhat  feeble.  But  those  who  were  per- 
sonally engaged  in  carrying  it  on  did  not  so  regard  it.  Although  in  some 
instances  there  might  be  depression  they  believed  that  the  great  work  in  Sunday 
school  instruction  was  making  gradual  but  sure  progress,  and  from  the  reports 
received  by  the  Committee,  which  would  be  referred  to  again  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  it  would  be  seen  that  they  had  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  results 

.  *  We  are  unable  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  representatives  present,  and  have  pre* 
fexred  therefore  io  record  the  Sunday  School  Unions,  &e.,  represented. 
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with  which  God  had  blessed  their  labours.  It  was  important  that  they  should 
look  upon  this  institution  as  a  great  religious  question,  and  whatever  might 
be  the  spread  of  secular  instruction,  they  must  never  forget  that  as  secular 
instruction  extended  there  would  be  the  greater  need  of  the  religious  and 
moral  training  of  the  Sunday  school.  On  the  present  occasion  the  attention 
of  the  Conference  was  to  be  directed  to  youthful  piety  and  the  best  means 
of  promoting  it.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  great  object  which,  as  Sunday  school 
teachers  and  managers,  they  all  had  in  view.  The  Sunday  school  was  not 
an  educational  establishment,  it  was  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  operations  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  if  they  failed  to  look  upon  it  in  that  light  they  would  be 
disregarding  its  great  and  all-important  design.  The  more  the  attention  of  Sun- 
day school  teachers  was  directed  to  the  religious  character  of  their  schools,  and 
to  the  paramount  necessity  of  implanting  in  the  minds  of  the  children  those 
principles  of  divine  truth  which,  under  God's  blessing,  they  might  hope  would 
develop  in  the  conversion  of  the  children,  the  more  successful  would  the  Sunday 
school  enterprise  become.  It  was  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  an 
assembly  like  the  present.  In  numbers  it  was  limited,  but  having  regard  to  its 
representative  character  it  was  not  easy  to  conceive  what  a  vast  influence  for  good 
it  must  have  upon  the  future  of  Sunday  school  teaching  throughout  the  land. 
He  trusted  there  would  be  manifested  throughout  all  their  deliberations  much  of 
the  spirit  of  their  heavenly  Master,  and  that  the  conclusions  at  which  they 
arrived  would  be  made  the  subject  of  devout  and  earnest  prayer,  so  that  arising 
out  of  their  earnest,  anxious  deliberation  for  the  children  of  their  charge  they 
might  have  to  rejoice  hereafter  in  witnessing  the  conversion  of  many  who  should 
rise  up  from  the  Sunday  school  to  call  the  Redeemer  blessed. 

Mr.  Gkoser,  corresponding  secretary,  said — In  thinking  over  the  arrangements 
for  the  present  Conference,  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  if  they  could  have  another 
general  convention,  confined  to  England,  and  get  representatives  from  all  the 
country  unions  to  devote  one  or  two  entire  days  to  the  consideration  of  topics  of 
interest,  very  great  good  might  result.  There  were  several  questions  to  which 
the  deputations  from  the  Committee,  when  visiting  the  country,  found  they  could 
not  give  sufficient  attention  in  meeting  large  assemblies  or  when  conferring  with 
the  teachers  of  a  district,  but  which  it  was  extremely  desirable  should  be  made 
the  subjects  of  an  interchange  of  thought  between  those  engaged  in  Sunday  school 
work.  Seeing  the  efforts  which  the  enemies  of  evangelical  religion  were  making 
on  all  hands,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  well  for  teachers  to  talk  over  the 
question  of  the  reading  of  their  scholars — to  see  what  they  read  during  the  week 
as  well  as  on  the  Lord's  day.  Then  there  was  the  subject  of  statistics,  the  ques- 
tion of  amusements,  and  many  other  things  which  they  would  do  well  to 
discuss.  He  therefore  threw  out  the  idea  of  a  convention,  and  if  it  paet  with 
a  ready  response  from  the  meeting  the  Committee  might  be  encouraged  to  attempt 
something  of  the  kind  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

Mr.  Charles  Rked  said  he  was  desirous  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
to  introduce  to  the  meeting  two  or  three  distinguished  foreign  friends,  to  whom 
he  was  sure  the  Conference  would  accord  a  hearty  Christian  welcome.  He  then 
introduced  the  Pastor  Schubert  and  the  Pastor  Van  Andell,  from  Bohemia. 
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Mr.  John  E.  Tsus&idder  tlien  read  the  following  paper  on  "  YoatbfoI.Fiat]r ; 
its  ChaTacteristics,  and  How  to  Promote  it." 

The  striotures  upon  our  Sunday  schools  daring  the  past  few  years,  in  which 
attempts  have  been  made  by  gentlemen  holding  high  positions  in  the  ecclesiastical 
world,  to  prove  the  unattractiveness  of  the  Sunday  school  to  the  youthful  popok- 
iMn  of  this  country ;  the  alleged  want  of  success  ;  and  the  need  of  some  radical 
change  in  the  time,  mode,  and  manner  of  instruction,  have  been- duly  weighed  in 
the  baktBce  of  Sunday  school  experience,  and  found  wanting. 

The  great  object  of  the  Sunday  school  is  to  foster  youthful  piety  :  while  not 
undervaluing  efforts  to  impart  correct  views  upon  theological,  soientific,  and 
general  subjects,  to  store  the  memory  with  scriptural  knowledge,  to  give  the  air 
of  cheerfulness  to  all  engagements  connected  with  the  work  of  instruction,  to 
make  the  Sunday  school  the  most  sunny  place  to  the  child ;  yet  the  primaiy 
objeet  of  the  teacher  in  his  labour  is  to  lead  the  youthful  one  to  embrace  the 
Saviour  as  his  Friend,  and  to  journey  heavenward,  ''looking  unto  Jesus/' 

The  question  of  National  Education  is  necessarily  occupying  a  considerable 
share  of  attention,  and  we  admitting  the  possibility  of  religious  education  being 
-imparted  in  our  ordinary  week-day  schools,  yet  the  amount  of  such  instruction 
must  necessarily  be  limited,  and  its  character  questionable,  so  that  no  depend- 
ence  can  be  placed  upon  it.  To  the  Sunday  school  teacher,  therefore,  and  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Christian  church,  must  we  look  for  the  imparting  of  a 
healthy  religious  tone  to  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  of  fostering  in  the  hearts 
of  all  a  deep  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  an  early  devotion  of  heart 
and  life  unto  the  Saviour. 

By  the  term  "youthful  piety,"  as  the  subject  for  this  Conference,  it  is  not 
intended  to  confine  the  limits  to  that  of  the  good  old  Saxon  definition  of  piety : 
all  friends  of  youth  would  strenuously  inculcate  due  reverence  to  parental  autho- 
rity, and  no  difi'erences  of  opinion  are  likely  to  arise  as  to  the  enforcing  of  the 
divine  command,  ''  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,  which  is  the  first  command- 
ment with  promise ; "  but  by  piety  we  understand  veneration  of  Grod,  accompanied 
by  love — the  old  nature  regenerated  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the. heart 
surrendered  unto  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  True  piety  is 
like  the  fire  in  the  temple,  which  burned  day  and  night,  and  which  never  went 
out  so  long  as  the  ve&sels  were  replenished.  So  the  Christian  is  held  up  by  the 
Master  to  be  an  ever-burning  light,  his  piety  increasing  in  brilliancy  as  he 
journeys  on  through  life,  that  the  man  of  pleasure,  the  man  of  the  world,  may, 
by  the  light  of  Christian  piety,  see  that  there  is  a  reality  in  true  religion. 
**  Among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world." 

True  piety,  whether  in  the  heart  of  an  adult  or  a  child,  is  that  principle  of  life 
which  draws  its  nourishment  from  Christ,  the  bread  of  life,  the  water  of  life,— 
which  seeks  to  speak  for  Christ,  to  magnify  Christ,  whether  it  be  by  life  or  by 
death.  By  youthful  piety  we  understand  not  simply  the  birth  of  piety  in  the 
soul,  which  to  the  hoary  head  as  well  as  to  the  little  child  is  once  youthful^  bnt 
we  have  to  view  the  subject  as  applicable  to  childhood, — piety  budding  forth 
and  blossoming  in  children  ;  not  in  young  men  and  maidens,  nor  in  old  men  and 
matrons,  but  in  the  children  composing  the  several  classes  in  our  SimdayMhoob 
and  sitting  in  the  family  pews  of  our  places  of  worship. 
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I  fear  that  there  fitill  exists  in  the  Chciatiaii  church  a«v»it«ttou&t of  pfejudice 
against  the  avowal  of  youthful  discipleship.  There  is  a  non-eapeotasey  of  -suilh 
on  the  pact  of  many  miniaterS)  deaeons,  and  memhers  of  Christian  ohnrohes,  sad 
in  aueh.  places  the  Loid  has  no  faith  to  honour  and  no  prayers  to  anawer  in  the 
conYession  of  young  children  to  Christ.  Much,  however,  is  gained  when,  the 
possibility  is  recognised,  asd  a  larger  and  richer  blessing  when  it  is  anxiously 
looked  for  and  prayerfully  sought.  Those  churches  who  do  not  look  for. the 
oarly  conversion  of  thsir  children  very  seldom  receive  application  for  «aily.inffln' 
bership,  or  if  they  do  the.  eady  bud  is  often  crushed  by  being  told  to.  ripen  into 
fruit,  and  then  to  renew  the  application;  whereas  in  churches  and  families 
where  youthful  piety  is  sought  and  cultivated,  the  heart  of  the  minister  or  the 
parent  is  often  cheered  by  the  little  ones  saying,  '^  I  love  Jesus,  and  nuost  tell  of 
His  love  to  me  by  keeping  His  commandments." 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  some  of  the  Lord's  servants  have  formed  too 
high,  a  standard  of  the  evidences  needful  before  admission  can  be  granted  to  the 
little  lamb,  who  has  already  been  received  by  the  tender  heavenly  ■  Shepherd ; 
they  have  mistaken  what  are  the  true  evidences  or  charaoteristies  of  youthful 
piety.  The  utterance  of  certain  words  as  words  of  experience,  or  definitions  of 
doctrine,  ought  never  to  be  expected  from  the  young ;  to  expect  these  would 
make  a  child,  when  that  child  becomes  a  Christian,  cease  to  be  a  chUd — ^rob  him 
of  his  childlike  Christ-likeness,  and  clothe  him  with  an  armour  which  he  had  not 
proved.  How  unnatural  this  would  be !  In  all  nature  there  is  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear ;  first  the  bud,  then  the  blossom,  then 
the  early  fruit, — then  the  rich  ripe  fruit.  So  with  man  ;  we  have  first  the  infant, 
then  the  child,  then  the  youth,  and  then  the  full-grown  man.  So  is  it  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace  ;  we  have  all  that  is  attractive  and  lovely  in  child-nature  made 
to  grow  and  yield  the  peaceable  and  lovely  fruits  of  lives  of  holiness  to  the  Lord. 

Among  many  other  characteristics  of  piety  in  childhood  may  be  named  the 
following : — 

1.  A  simple  consciousness  of  guilt,  leading  the  young  one  to  seek  a  Saviour. 
The  cause  of  such  feeling  is  often  deeply  aggravated  by  a  sense  of  sorrow  at  not 
having  loved  or  thought  of  Jesus  earlier.  To  a  child  feeling  this  the  oft-repeated 
tale  of  redeeming  love  has  new  charms  ;  the  Saviour  dying  upon  Calvary's  cross 
for  children  as  the  children's  Saviour  is  received  with  eagerness ;  the  words  of 
JasBS,  especially  His  loving  invitations  to  trust  in  Him,  are  to  them  their  all  and 
in  all.  It  is  enough  for  them  that  by  the  teachings  of  God's  word,  as  well  as  by 
trfasir  own  feelings,  they  have  learnt  that  they  need  a  Saviour,  and  that  Jesus 
says  to  them,  ** Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me." 

2.  Another  characteristic  is  simple  faith.  Often  have  I  been  struck  with  the 
beautiful  Christ-like  simplicity  of  a  child's  faith.  In  conversation  with  many  of 
eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  on  their  application  for  fellowship  with 
the  church,  my  own  faith  has  been  put  to  the  blush,  and  the  suggestion  of  a 
doubt  even  to  the  young  disciple  has  been  quickly  withdrawn  by  the  clear  state- 
ment of  the  child,  "Did  not  Jesus  say,  sir,  'Whosoever  cometh  unto  Me  I  will 
in  no  wise  cast  out  ? '  I  know  I  have  come  to  Jesus,  and  feel  that  He  died  on  the 
cross  to  save  me,  and  that  He  has  saved  me." 
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3.  Another  characteristic  of  youthful  piety  is  the  warmth  of  love  to  Jesus. 
This  is  manifested  by  the  little  one  ever  and  anon  telling  of  Jesus,  singing  from 
morning  till  night  some  of  the  beautiful  melodies  breathing  the  love  of  Jesus. 
Also  it  is  seen  in  the  warm  desire  to  do  something  for  Jesus, — to  lead  some 
other  ones  to  Jesus.  One  superintendent  w^as  met  the  other  day  by  one  young 
one  saying  to  him,  **  I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  you  think  I  can  do  anything  for 
Jesus."  And  one  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  has 
recently  had  great  joy  in  his  household  in  seeing  three  more  of  his  children  re- 
ceiving with  him  the  memorials  of  a  Saviour's  dying  love  ;  the  youngest,  thirteen 
years  old,  having  been,  under  God,  instrumental  in  leading  her  two  brothers  to 
give  their  hearts  to  Jesus. 

4.  Other  characteristics  might  be  named,  such  as  that  of  a  readiness  to  learii 
more  of  Jesus  and  His  blessed  ways  ;  an  humble  bearing  in  the  family  :  not  that 
the  fact  of  a  child's  conversion  any  more  than  an  adult's  alters  his  peculiar  tem- 
perament ;  but  the  youthful  one,  having  learnt  early  in  the  school  of  grace,  has 
grown  in  grace,  and  now  brings  forth  fruits  unto  holiness. 

But  it  may  be  asked  by  some,  Can  these  things  be  ?  "Wo  read,  say  they,  in 
books,  of  good  children  dying  and  going  to  heaven ;  but  where  can  be  seen  childrwi 
possessing  these  characteristics  and  breathing  this  heaven-born  spirit  ?  To  sucli 
inquiry  we  would  reply, — 

"Yes,  there  are  little  ones  in  heaven, 

Babes  such  as  they  around  the  throne." 

For  heaven's  choir  would  be  incomplete  without  their  infantile  voices  ;  "for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  And  as  the  Rev.  Samuel  Martin  has  beautifully 
put  it,  instances  of  youthful  piety  are  to  be  found  by  those  who  diligently  and 
lovingly  seek  for  them,  although  retiring  from  the  public  gaze  and  the  cold, 
indifferent  eye  ;  yet  there  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  child,  *'  like  the  blushing  violets 
clustered  at  the  roots  of  the  spreading  oak,  seeking  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun  behind  the  grass  or  fallen  leaves,  but  giving  forth  their  sweetness  and  beauty 
to  those  who  search  for  them. " 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in  the  reports  from  the  different  schools  in 
connection  with  the  London  and  country  unions  is  the  evident  interest  felt  in 
this  question,  and  the  yearly  increasing  additions  made  to  Christian  churches 
from  our  schools.  During  the  past  year  upwards  of  1,900  children  from  our 
schools  have  been  admitted  into  fellowship  with  the  London  churches,  and  7,000 
more  in  connection  with  churches  in  the  country  unions. 

For  these  proofs  of  the  Lord's  working  amongst  some  of  our  schools  we  would 
be  deeply  thankful ;  and  whilst  recognising  with  profound  humility  that  the 
work  of  conversion  is  alone  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  further,  that  the 
test  of  spiritual  success  is  not  always  seen  in  the  open  avowal  of  Christian  dis- 
cipleship,  that  the  Master's  **Well  done"  is  not  to  the  successful  but  to  the 
faithful  servant,  yet  the  reminiscences  of  the  past  assure  us  that  the  Lord  of 
the  vineyard  has  united  success  with  faithful  service,  that  He  has  largely  owned 
the  labours  of  beloved  brethren  like  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  and  Mr.  Moody 
from  America,  and  a  myriad  of  like-minded  Sunday  school  teachers,  who  with 
Cbriatian  earnestness  have  80Ugh.t  to\iT\T\^W\^  l^>3ct\^  o^^vea  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 
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Ih  what  manner  then  may  we,  from  the  teachings  of  God*s  word  and  the  expe- 
rience of  God's  servants,  reasonably  hope  to  promote  youthful  piety  ? 

To  promote  youthful  piety  in  our  Sunday  schools,  it  is  essential  that  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  high  ofl5ce  of  teacher  should  themselves  be  taught  of  God. 
The  work  of  leading  souls  to  the  Saviour  is  a  holy  one ;  therefore  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  that  all  who  engage  therein  should  know  of  a  truth  that  they 
have  found  the  Lord.  The  practice  of  employing  young  persons  as  teachers  who 
have  not  given  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart  is  one  to  be  deplored.  The  selection 
of  teachers  should  be  a  work  of  the  highest  moment,  and  no  lesser  motives  than 
love  to  Christ  and  love  to  souls  should  be  admitted  by  a  superintendent  as  a 
passport  for  service.  And  may  we  not  suggest  whether  many  an  opportunity  for 
direct  usefulness  is  not  lost  through  the  readiness  on  the  part  of  some  superin- 
tendents to  receive  all  labourers  that  come,  instead  of  having  a  most  close  and 
heart-searching  inquiry  with  such  friends  as  to  their  grounds  for  believing  that 
they  are  called  to  labour  in  the  Sunday  school? 

It  is  important,  in  all  Christian  work,  that  there  should  be  a  comprehensive 
view  taken  of  the  work  itself,  of  the  material  to  be  worked  upon,  and  of  the 
power  of  the  agents  employed.  In  this  work  we  must  not  fail  to  recognise  that 
as  agents  we  are  utterly  helpless  to  bring  a  dead  child — spiritually  dead — to  life, 
unaided  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  must  be  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  blessed  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Author  of  conversion  that  the  truth 
is  the»same  now  as  when  our  Saviour  taught  it  to  Mcodemus,  **  Except  a  man  be 
bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  They  who  would  win  souls  for 
Christ  must  recognise  this  truth  as  a  matter  of  personal  experience,  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  yet  hear  the  divine  Master  say  to  them,  **  Feed  My  lambs."  "We 
must  recognise  the  fact  that  there  are  lambs  in  Christ's  fold ;  we  must  anxiously 
seek  for  them,  expect  to  find  them  in  all  our  classes,  in  the  infant  class  as  well  as 
in  the  senior  class ;  expect  to  find  them  in  all  our  families ;  bring  them  out  of  the 
wilderness,  deal  gently  and  lovingly  with  them,  thinking  of  Him  of  whom  it  was 
written,  "  He  shall  gather  the  lambs  in  His  arms,  and  carry  them  in  His  bosom." 

How,  then,  may  we  promote  the  cultivation  and  deepening  of  youthful  piety  ? 

1.  By  seeking  for  a  higher  standard  of  piety  in  our  own  hearts.  Many  young 
ones  have  had  their  religious  feelings  deeply  injured  by  the  low  state  of  piety  in 
those  who  teach.  Those  who  would  win  souls  for  Christ  cannot  afford  to  have 
their  spiritual- mindedness  deteriorated  by  inconsistency  of  life  ;  they  know  that 
their  Christ-likeness  will  be  marred,  that  their  usefulness  will  be  impeded,  if  they 
join  the  worldly-minded  in  the  card-party,  the  ball-room,  or  other  more  objec- 
tionable amusements  ;  hence  they  abstain  from  such  associations  as  detrimental 
to  the  growth  of  holiness  in  the  soul. 

Personal  piety  is  essential  to  Christian  usefulness.  "If  I  regard  iniquity  in 
my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me  ;  "  hence  the  need  of  self-examination,  that 
no  cherished  sin,  that  no  unlawful  pleasure  may  block  up  the  passage,  and 
hinder  the  clear  flow  of  the  water  of  divine  life  to  the  soul,  or  prevent  free, 
unfettered  access  to  God  in  prayer.  There  must  be  a  downright  belief  in  the 
prayer  of  faith  to  bring  down  the  promised  blessing  upon  the  objects  o  our 
Christian  solicitude.     We  must  cherish  a  closer  alliance  with  our  God  in  prayer, 
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a  closer  union  with  our  Elder  Brother,  Jesus  Christ,  and  realize  a  more  conftant 
growth  of  divine  grace  in  the  soul.  Then  shall  we  he  honoured  us  the  instm- 
ments  of  saving  souls, -^  he  like  unto  the  early  disciples,  men  of  prayer,  men 
of  faith,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ohost. 

2.  By  giWiig  to  the  instructions  in  the  class  a  more  direct  spiritual  character. 
The  day  for  the  Sunday  school  being  looked  upon  as  an  educational  agency  is  fast 
disappearing.  The  rapid  progress  of  secular  education  renders  it  onnecessary  for 
the  time  of  the  Lord's  day  to  be  taken  up  in  teaching  children  to  read.  The 
teacher  has  in  his  class,  not  the  illiterate  untaught,  but  minds  already  actively 
ongflged  in  the  process  of  culture,  and  so  the  better  prepared  to  receive  the 
subject  in  the  lesson  to  be  taught.  This  gives  to  the  Sunday  school  teacher 
of  the  present  day  a  decided  advantage  over  those  of  the  past ;  now  the  whole 
of  the  time  allotted  to  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  class  can  be  devoted  to 
the  breaking  open  the  casket  of  truth  to  the  minds  of  the  taught,  in  presenting 
with  all  earnestness  and  faithfuluess  the  truth  intended  to  be  communicated  in 
the  lesson  chosen,  care  being  taken  to  present  Christianity  in.  its  brightest 
aspect, — "Cod  is  love;"  ever  seeking  to  lodge  the  truth  in  the  mind,  and  by 
direct  individual  appeals  in  the  class  lead  each  cliild  to  feel  that  the  salvation  of 
his  soul  pressed  heavily  upon  the  heart  of  the  teacher. 

In  one  class  recently  two  girls  were  introduced  from  another  olass  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  their  teacher.  The  direct  appeals  of  the 
teacher  that  morning  were  so  blessed  of  God  tliat  both  of  those  girls  are  heHcTed 
to  have  found  peace  in  Christ. 

3.  Occasionally  special  religious  services  may  be  held  on  the  Lord's  day, 
having  for  their  direct  object  the  leading  of  the  young  to  decision  for  Christ. 
Such  services  might  be  h^ld  quarterly,  or  oftener,  the  conductof  iJiem  being  left 
to  the  superintendent,  aided  by  his  band  of  teachers,  with  any  otker  help  he 
may  deem  right  to  obtain.  At  such  services  there  should  be  fervent  prayer, 
much  singing,  earnest,  loving  addresses,  appeals  made  to  the  hearts  of  the  child- 
ren. As  much  as  possible  care  should,  I  think,  be  taken  to  avoid  undue  excite- 
ment :  the  speaker  may  show  that  he  is  really  in  earnest,  that  he  feels  what  he 
says,  without  cultivating  the  sensational  or  dramatic.  The  attraotiveneas  of  the 
cross  needs  not  any  such  auxiliaries  to  make  it  a  power  of  God  to  the  salvation 
of  souls.  Let  the  truth  intended  to  be  taught  be  an  embodiment  of  tho  speaker's 
own  feelings  and  experience,  and  let  him  speak  as  with  the  fire  of  true  devotion, 
gained  by  earnest  wrestling  in  private  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Then  will  the 
Holy  Ohost  be  present  to  honour  the  instrument,  and  make  tho  means  succeasfnl 
to  the  leading  of  many  a  youthful  one  into  the  paths  of  true  piety. 

4.  By  holding  meetings  of  the  scholars  once  in  the  week,  as  well  as  on  the 
■Lord's  day.  Often  an  impression  made  in  the  class  might  be  deepened  if  such 
meetings  were  held,  but  is  covered  ere  the  next  Sabbath  comes.  Where  prac- 
ticable, each  teacher  should  have  free  access  to  one  of  the  class-rooms  on  a  given 
evening,  in  order  to  meet  his  class  ;  or,  if  preferred,  let  two  or  three  teachei^ 
having  olasses  of  children  about  the  same  age,  hold  united  meetings,  andif  thero 
be  not  the  needful  accommodation  as  to  class-rooms,  then  such  meetings  oosM 
be 'held -at  the  teacher's  own  residence,  or  at  one  of  the  homes-  of  the  wMf^ 
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Slionld,  however,  no  su«h.  arrasgemMits  be  paFacticable,  or  iu  theabseoee  of 
sufficient  interest  felt  in  such  services  by  the  geaeral  body  of  teachera,  then  the 
superintendent  might  hftve  a  religious  meeting  of  the  whole  aohool,  on  a  fi:^ed 
week  evenii^g,  the  time  being  spent  in  giving  loving  words  of  counsel,  while  all  join 
in  the  hymns  and  pieces  sung,  and  such  children  as  have  believed  in  Christ  be 
encouraged  to  offer  their  youthful  prayers,  for  their  companions  and  fellow- soholaxs. 
At  snch  meetings  facilities  should  be  given  for  the  teachers  to  converse  with  their 
scholars.  A  teacher  of  one  school,  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  several  girls 
in  her  class  join  the  Church  of  Christ  during  the  last  few  months,  writes  that 
more  than  one  has  said  to  her,  ''Teacher,  wo  could  never  have  talked  to  you  so 
freely  about  Jesus  on  the  Sunday,  but  on  the  Wednesday  we  seemed. all  so  at 
home  with  each  other,  tliat  we  did  not  mind  telling  you  what  we  thought." 

Of  the  good  of  these  meetings  upon  the  general  tone  of  the  school  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  schools  in  London  afitois 
that  during  the  forty-seven  years  of  his  connection  with  it  he  has,  neveri  known  it 
so  prosperous  as  during  the.  last  few  months,t  during  whi<ch  these  weekly  meetings 
have  been  held,  while  the  effect  upon  the  scholars  is  manifested  by  many  apply- 
ing for  admission  to  the  church,  and  a  more  direct  attention  being  paid  to  the 
teaching  on  the  Lord's  ,day. 

Such  meetings .  should  be  supplemented  by  others  for  those  seeking  salvation 
and  young  Christians  only ;  the  threshold  of  such  gatherings  should  be  kept 
sacred  to  the  purpose  of  them  ;  the  heart's  desire  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught 
being  one,  all  thoughts  must  be  centred  therein.  Souls  in  the  valley  of  decision 
must  ba  encouraged  to  trust,  to  lean  alone  upon  Christ.  Young  Christians  should 
be  invited  to  tell  how  Jesus  loves,  and  to  pour  out  their  hearts  in  prayer  for 
those  around  them,  and  in  doing  so  the  true  simplicity  of  childlike  faith  will  be 
seen,  and  our  Eather  in  heaven  honoured  in  the  hearts  of  their  companions  being 
surrendered  to  Jesus. 

5.  By  individualizing  our  efforts  to  bring  right  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  young 
th^  own  need  of  aSaviour  and  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  their  affections. 

To  do  this  it  is  essential  that  each  child  be  dealt  with  apart,  each  made  to  feel 
tiieir  own  responsibility  before  God,  and  especially  have  placed  before  them,  that 
of  all  sins  they  ca4  comuut,  none  equals  that  of  refusing  to  believe  in  the  gospel ; 
that  personally  they  need  a  Saviour,  and  must  come  individually  to  trust  in 
Jesus  for  salvation.  This  practice  of  individualizing  our  scholars  will  be  found  to 
require  on  the  part  of  all  who  would  do  it  a  dose  study  of  childhood  ;  each  child 
being  made  a  separate  subject  for  study,  their  respective  dispositions,  home  life, 
advantages  or  disadvantages,  companionships  and  pastimes,  all  being  brought 
into  exercise  when  we  are  praying  in  the  retirement  of  our  own  closets  for  them, 
or  comversing  with  them,  or  using  efforts  for  their  salvation.  Opportunities 
should  bo  sought  for  to  converse  with  each  apart,  to  press  home  upon  each  the 
surrender  of  the  heart  to  God,  to  pray  with  each  alone,  to  encourage  confidence  by 
tho  full  assurance  of  sympathy,  to  write  to  each  and  getting  each  to  write  in 
zetam.  The  effects  of  such  personal  efforts  have  been  largely  owned  of  God  iu 
l^^i^^g  the  young  to  decision  for  Christ ;  and  not  the  least  cause  of  the  want  of 
vetontion  of  our  senior  scholars  in  our  schools  is  the  absence  of  any  direct  personal 
spiritual  lever  to  retain  them. 
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Thus  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  youthful  piety  as  a  thing  attainable,  and  when 
attained  steps  should  be  taken  to  strengthen  and  stimulate  it,  having  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  heart  has  been  changed,  that  the  work  of  conversion  has  heen 
wrought,  that  the  child  is  a  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  such  the  words 
of  Jesus  come,  "If  ye  love  Mo,  keep  My  commandments."  Then  the  child 
*  should  be  encouraged  to  avow  his  discipleship  by  union  with  the  church  of 
Christ.  It  may  be  urged  that  he  is  but  a  child  ;  for  that  objection  I  can  find  no 
scriptural  examples  or  warranty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  instances  abound,  both  in 
Old  and  New  Testament  history,  of  the  young,  as  Samuel  and  Timothy,  serving 
the  Lord  God  from  their  childliood.  The  teachings  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles 
evidently  included  the  young  in  their  calls  to  repentance  and  faith.  The  decla- 
ration of  the  Saviour  is,  *'He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved," 
whether  child  or  adult.  I  would  venture  to  urge  that  no  disciple,  and  no  body  of 
disciples  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  a  child  tho  ordinance  of  believers'  baptism, 
or  withhold  from  him  the  memorials  of  a  Saviour's  dying  love,  provided  that 
child  gives  evidence  of  union  to  Christ,  and  at  his  own  request  seeks  to  obey  his 
commands.  I  do  not  urge  tho  placing  of  any  pressure  upon  children,  nor  even 
indiscriminately  the  suggesting  to  children  that  they  should  apply  for  Church 
membership  ;  rather  let  it  be  the  natural  growth  of  youthful  piety  leading  the 
young  heart  so  to  give  expression  of  love  to  Jesus,  that  the  child  can  no  longer  he 
restrained  but  must  tell  of  his  love,  and  of  his  own  free  will  seek  fellowship  with 
the  Church. 

It  is  often  urged  that  the  child  has  not  had  his  love  tested — ^his  faith  has  not 
been  tried,  and  therefore  it  is  wise  and  prudent  to  withhold  the  communion  of  the 
Church  to  such.  While  admitting  that  it  is  tho  paramount  duty  of  all  believers  to 
be  jealous  over  the  purity  of  the  Church,  yet  I  can  find  no  valid  argument  for  ex- 
cluding young  believers  from  the  family  of  the  redeemed  on  earth — who  I  believe 
will  form  a  part  of  the  redeemed  family  above. 

,The  history  of  the  Church  abounds  with  illustrations  that  prove  that  God  has 
by  His  grace  called  the  young,  that  if  the  world  is  to  be  evangelized,  the  young 
must  more  than  ever  be  the  object  of  the  Church's  solicitude  ;  and  if  the  statistics 
of  our  colleges  and  ministerial  bodies  are  worth  anythifig,  they  prove  that  by  fer 
the  largest  number  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  this 
and  foreign  lands,  have  been  called  in  very  early  life  to  give  their  hearts  to 
Jesus* 

I  would  urge  the  claims  of  the  young  disciples  to  our  warmest  Christian  sym- 
pa^jhy  and  tender  care — ^the  introduction  of  them  into  the  Church  is  but  as  a  first 
step  in  the  divine  life — it  is  not  Christ-like  to  leave  them  there  ;  we  must,  in  the 
Master's  name,  gently  lead  them  to  the  green  pastures  and  refreshing  streams  of 
divine  grace  ;  must  watch  over  them  with  a  tender  solicitude,  remembering  the 
sapling  requires  much  watchful  attention  before  it  becomes  a  strong  tree,  so  does 
the  young  disciple.  The  Christian  minister,  church  oflBcers,  and  Sunday  schod 
teachers,  must  feel  deeply  for  all  such,  meet  with  them  for  counsel  and  for 
prayer,  encourage  in  them  the  spirit  of  Christian  usefulness,  to  begin  at  home 
with  their  brothers  and  sisters,  to  inquire  of  the  other  members  of  the  class  and 
week-day  school  companions  whether  they  love  Jesus,  to  aid  in  the  Juvenile 
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Missionary  Society,  and  in  any  other  branch  of  Christian  work  that  may  be 
deemed  wise. 

Brethren,  can  the  Sunday  School  Union  do  more  than  has  been  done  in  the 
promotion  of  youthful  piety  ?  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject,  and 
it  is  a  qi;estion  whether  we  should  not  more  than  in  the  past  act  on  the  aggres- 
sive, and  seek  to  make  our  visitations  to  country  unions,  our  visitation  of  schools 
in  and  around  our  respective  localities,  to  have  more  of  the  missionary  character 
than  of  the  educational ;  whether  in  our  periodical  literature  there  cannot  be 
a  more  speaking  to  the  heart,  whether  we  cannot  supplement  our  band  of  pano- 
rama lecturers  by  a  band  of  Sunday  school  evangelists,  who  should  be  ready  at 
the  bidding  of  any  school  to  go  and  picture  forth  the  life  of  the  children's  Friend, 
and  enlist  many  young  recruits  under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 

May  the  God  of  all  grace  breathe  into  our  hearts  the  living  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  may  this  Conference  prove  in  its  review  to  have  been  a  fresh  starting- 
point  in  our  work  ;  and  henceforward  may  the  Sunday  school  and  the  Sunday 
School  Union  be  emphatically  a  missionary  institution  to  the  young,  and  each 
labourer,  with  a- deep  sense  of  his  own  weakness,  and  a  realization  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work,  resolve,  "  I  will  go  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God." 

Rev.  "W.  CoLLiNGS,  of  Gloucester,  said  he  had  known  the  writer  of  the  paper 
from  his  childhood,  and  saw  him  admitted,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  communion 
with  the  church  with  which  he  was  connected.     He  rejoiced,  therefore,  to  listen 
to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tresidder  on  youthful  piety — a  subject  he  was  so  well 
qualified  to  treat  of.     As  a  pastor  of  many  years  standing  he  could  avouch  the 
fact  that  those  who  were  admitted  in  early  life  into  the  Christian  Church  were, 
as  a  rule,  the  most  earnest  and  steadfast  of  its  members.    During  the  last  year  he 
had  received  twenty-eight  young  people  from  the  Sunday  school  into  the  Church, 
and  he  had  in  connection  with  his  Bible  class,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  nursery 
for  the  Church,  no  fewer  than  160  under  the  age  of  sixteen.     He  had  established 
a  monthly  prayer  meeting  for  the  young  people,  and  that  meeting  was  the  most 
refreshing  he  ever  had  to  attend.     He  thought  ministers  were  sometimes  to  blame 
for  not  giving  opportunities  to  the  yoimg  to  meet  with  them. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Birmingham,  said  he  had  listened  with  deep  interest  and  strong 
emotions  to  the  excellent  paper  read  by  Mr.  Tresidder.  That  paper  had  not  only 
interested  him,  but  had  moved  his  heart.  As  the  father  of  a  family  and  the 
superintendent  of  a  large  Sunday  school,  he  felt  that  it  was  most  important  they 
should  have  right  views  on  the  subject  of  youthful  piety.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  while  this  matter  had  a  personal  bearing  upon  every  one  present,  it 
]iad  a  more  special  bearing  upon  those  who  were  superintendents,  and  took  the 
more  prominent  part  in  Sunday  school  operations.  He  would  press  the  question 
very  earnestly,  whether  they  cherished  a  fervent  faith  in  youthful  piety  that  they 
ought  to  cherish  ?— whether  there  was  not  after  all  a  lurking  doubt  in  their  hearts 
about  the  matter  ?  If  so,  the  paper  first  read  would  tend,  he  hoped,  to  dispel 
that  doubt,  and  to  send  them  all  back  to  their  work  with  the  profound  conviction 
of  its  reality,  and  of  their  duty  to  aim  after  and  to  expect  it  as  the  result  of  their 
labours.  For  his  own  part,  he  firmly  believed  there  was  much  more  personal 
X»iety  amongst  Sunday  school  children  than  many  believed.     He  warned  the 
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friends  against  expecting  too  much  from  the  children,  and  expressed  an  opinion 
that  Mr.  Trcsidder  had  laid  too  great  stress  upon  the  first  point — that  of  a  deep 
sense  of  sinfulnjss— since  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  child  hrought  np 
amidst  the  genial  influences  of  a  Christian  home,  and  who  had  been  preserved 
from  mauy  of  the  sins  of  youth,  would  exhibit  that  deep  sense  of  guilt  which 
anothir  less  favourably  circumstanced  might  exhibit  when  brought  under  liie 
sailing  influence  of  the  Spirit.  The  suggestions  made  in  the  paper  wereTcry 
valuable,  especially  that  one  which  referred  to  the  personal  contact  of  the  teacher 
with  the  scholar.  In  speaking  from  the  desk  the  teachers  spoke  to  the  multitude ; 
how  teidom  tliey  spoke  to  the  individual,  and  how  apt  they  were,  when  the 
address  was  closed,  to  feel  that  they  had  done  with  the  whole  matter.  How  seldom 
was  it  followed  uj)  by  conversation  with  the  children.  He  belijered  that  if  they 
were  to  individualize  their  scholars  more  they  would  find  the  result  would  be 
very  encouraging.  If  they  only  had  a  firmer  faith  in  the  possibility  of  youthful 
pidty,  and  of  the  probability  of  youthful  piety  ;  if  they  laboured  more  under  the 
cfinriction  that  God  would  crown  their  labours — not  at  some  distant  day,  bnt 
now — ^with  the  blessing  they  all  desired,  they  would  attain  greater  success  in  tiieir 
woii.  While  rejoicing  in  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Tresidder  as  to  the  nnmherB 
added  to  the  Church  during  the  past  year  from  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  lan^, 
they  must  not  forget  that  very  few  of  these  could  be  called  children. 

Str.  Groseh,  referring  to  the  last  statement,  said  that  the  statistics  quoted  did 
aot  represent  all  the  good  that  was  being  done  in  the  connected  scho(^,  and 
he  Ttrged  upon  the  friends  the  necessity  of  seeing,  that  in  their  sei^eral  localities, 
the  .qnwstions  sent  to  them  every  year  were  property  answered,  so  as  to  gire  more 
perfsct  returns, 

B»r.  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Boston,  gave  some  interesting  particnlara  of  the  pro- 
ipess  of  his  union,  and  stated,  that  in  connectioii  with  a  remarkable  revival  of 
religion  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Spalding,  out  of  eighty-five  members  added 
to  the  Church  scarcely  more  than  half  of  the  number  were  still  children  in  the 
Sunday  school.  He  urged  the  importance  of  consistency  on  the  part  of  teachers 
in  regard  to  dress,  conduct,  and  recreation. 

Mr.  Featiierstone,  of  St.  Mary  Cray,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  hating 
separate  places  of  meeting  and  special  services  during  the  week-time,  with  tlie 
direct  object  of  following  up  the  instructions  of  the  Sabbath,  and  seeking  to  pro- 
mote youthful  piety. 

Mr.  HicE,  of  Bristol,  dwelt  upon  the  value  of  correspondence  between  teadieis 
and  scholars,  and  gave  some  instances  of  spiritual  good  arising  therefrom  wxfjun 
Ms  «own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Bateman,  of  Liverpool,  suggested  the  prepricty  of  printing  the  paper 
which  had  been  read  in  a  separate  form,  and  circulating  it  among  the  schools.  He 
offered,  if  his  suggestion  were  adopted,  to  take  500  or  1000  copies. 

Mr.  Lemmon  feared  that  teachers  and  others  were  sometimes  unbelieving  on  the 
(juestion  of  early  conversions.  No  one  doubted  the  possibility  of  the  conversion 
of  the  aged,  but  they  often  foimd  it  hard  to  realize  that  little  children  might  beoome 
the  subjects  of  sanctifying  grace.  But  as  in  God's  kingdom  of  nature  there  wis 
a  place  for  everything,  from  the  tiniest  blade  of  grass  to  the  stateliest  forest  tree, 
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so  in  the  kingdoni  of  His  grace  there  was  room  for  the  youngest  as  well  as  lor  tki 
oldest  of  the  family  of  man.  He  feared  that  they  were  apt  to  expect  too  mttdt 
from  the  little  ones  before  they  believed  in  their  conversion. 

Mr,  Hau^  of  Derby,  thought  that  Sunday  school  teachers,  if  they  would  ho 
soooessfol  in  realizing  the  highest  results  in  their  work,  must  try  to  inutate  tliia 
husbandman,  and  catch  the  idea  of  training,  rather  than  by  the  exercise  of  authooty 
ao^  to  foFoe  the  little  ones  confided  to  their  care. 

Mc  FojKD,  of  Ch^mafbrd,  said  he  was  very  desirous  that  the  confeDenoe  shoirlcL 
htave  -a  practical  turn,  and  should  be  glad,  therefore,  if  those  ^ho  had  been 
iastrumoatal  in  bringing  children  into  the  church,  would  indicate  the  ^f^a/OA 
thoy  had  adopted,  and  the  method  of  carrying  them  out. 

Mr.  BivjTS,  of  Halifax,  thought  the  teaehers  were  indebted  to  the  Coiftmittee 
£or  bnngiag  forward  the  subject,  and  to  Mr.  Tresidder  for  the  admirable  maimer 
Ia  whidb  he  had  trcated  it.  In  the  paper  read  some  of  the  positive  character- 
ifttics  of  youthful  piety  had  been  indicated,  but  nothing  had  been  said  about 
what  he  might  call  the  negative  view.  He  would  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Tre- 
sidder had  pointed  out  some  of  the  mistakes  people  were  apt  to  fall  into  upoa, 
this  subject.  There  seemed  to  be  a  notion  with  some  teachers  that  piety  and 
playftthiass  ooul4  not  exist  together,  and  they  were  inclined  to  say,  perhaps,  ''I 
thought  yeflt6i>day  I  had  made  an  impression  upon  that  boy,  but,  going  into  iho 
field  this  moming,  I  found  him  playing  at  cricket."  As  a  means  of  promoting 
yoat^ul  piety  correspondence  had  been  mentioned.  In  reference  to  that,  ho 
cemarked  that  it  was  important  the  teacher  should  make  himself  well  acquaifited 
with  the  child  to  whom  he  wrote,  and  tha/t  he  should  seize  the  right  time  £or 
doing  it ;  children  would  sometimes  feel  a  hesitancy  about  handing  in  letters  whieh 
they  had  written  to  their  teachers,  and  to  meet  that  difficulty  he  suggested  that 
a  letter-box  should  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  school,  into  which  these  letteas 
GO¥dd  he  dropped.  Another  method  of  coming  into  familiar  contact  with  the 
ohildr^i  would  be  lor  teachers  to  invite  them  to  their  own  homes  for  converaatM. 
and  counsel.  His  own  first  religious  impressions  arose  out  of  his  teacher  thus 
a^uag  hifit  home  and  praying  with  him  there.  Prayer  meetings  for  elder  sehto- 
lass  also  he  regarded  as  valuable  aids  in  this  matter. 

Mff.  Gk)iaj>,  of  Bristol,  in  allusion  to  a  remark  made,  said  he  did  not  thiak  it 
was  strictly  correct  to  imply  that  the  deacons  of  churches  raised  objections  to  the 
existence  of  early  piety.  As  far  as  his  experience  went,  he  believed  the  deacons 
would  r^oico  greatly  to  see  the  young  brought  to  Christ.  It  was  of  no  use  casting 
blamo  uj»en  ministers  and  deacons ;  his  conviction  was  that  the  fault  lay  with 
Sunday  school  teachers  as  a  class.  The  present  meeting,  he  feared,  represented 
a  very  lai^e  number  of  teachers  who  really  did  not  believe  in  the  conversion  of 
their  children.  How  many  teachers  went  to  their  schools,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath, 
expooting  that  as  the  result  of  their  labours  !  The  lack  of  faith  was  in  them- 
selvos.  -  Let  each  one  present  go  home  to  urge  upon  his  fellow- teachers  the 
groat  truth,  that  the  end  and  aim  of  Sunday  school  teaching  was  to  bring  the 
youBg — ^Bot  the  advanced  classes  only,  but  all  the  children  confided  to  their  care 
— ^to  the  feet  of  Jesus.  One  means  adopted  in  the  locality  from  which  ho  came 
wss  to  hold  a  special  Sunday  afternoon  service  once  a  year.    On  that  occasion  the 
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ordinary  course  of  teachiDg  was  suspended,  the  teachers  met  for  prayer  an  hour 
before  the  engagements  of  the  day,  and  when  the  children  assembled  short 
addresses  were  delivered,  the  Scriptures  read,  and  prayer  offered,  many  hymns 
being  sung  at  intervals.  In  the  afternoon  the  same  course  was  repeated,  and  in 
the  evening  the  pastor  preached  to  the  young.  They  had  never  held  these 
services  without  some  young  people  being  brought  to  Christ. 

Rev.  Vernon  Charlesworth  said  they  had  no  longer  to  ask  the  question 
*■  *  Is  youthful  piety  attainable  ? "  It  was  a  fact,  and  it  existed  more  extensively 
than  they  were  aware  of.  There  were  two  classes  of  individuals  looking  at 
children — one  class  who  would  not  recognise  youthful  piety  because,  according  to 
their  chronology,  it  had  come  too  soon.  They  expected  the  children  to  grow  up 
in  enmity  to  God,  and  then  to  pass  through  a  technical  experience  by  and  by, 
when  they  would  be  entitled  to  be  recognised  as  Christians.  Teachers  had  to 
believe,  and  they  must  believe,  if  they  would  be  successful  in  their  work,  that  the 
children  of  their  charge  would  develop  into  Christians,  just  as  in  congenial  soil 
and  under  the  fertilizing  beams  of  the  sun,  they  expected  the  plant  to  burst 
into  bud  and  blossom,  refreshing  the  eye  with  its  beauty,  and  filling  the  air  with 
its  fragrance.  They  must  not  expect  the  children  to  grow  up  ungodly,  and  then 
to  be  converted  at  a  future  day.  This  was  a  most  pernicious  error,  which  had 
exercised  a  bad  influence  in  the  Sunday  school.  Another  class  of  persons  looking 
on  were  those  who  set  up  false  tests  for  ascertaining  true  piety,  and  because  the 
children  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  they  set  them  down  as  Uttlo  better  than 
heathen.  A  child  might  be  a  pious  child,  and  yet  unable  to  define  the  precise 
moment  when  his  affections  found  their  rest  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  children  to  tell  when  they  passed  out  of  the  simplicity 
of  their  childhood  into  the  full  light  of  the  love  of  Christ,  Conversion  was  not 
the  sudden  thing  it  was  often  imagined  to  be.  God's  spirit  was  at  work  upon  the 
hearts  of  children  when  those  around  them  little  expected  it,  and  their  souls 
might  find  peace  before  others  were  aware  of  it,  and  almost  before  they  were 
themselves  conscious  of  it.  Another  false  test  sometimes  applied  was  not  a 
chronological  but  a  theological  test.  Children  were  expected  to  know  too  much, 
and  they  were  sometimes  examined  to  ascertain  how  much  they  knew  about 
Christianity,  rather  than  how  they  felt  towards  the  Lord  Jesus.  Let  teachen 
beware  how  they  set  up  too  high  an  intellectual  test  in  ascertaining  how  far  their 
children  were  qualified  for  church  membership.  Another  false  test  was  this," 
children  were  expected  to  foreswear  their  play,  and  only  to  read  serioos  books 
and  engage  in  serious  talk,  before  they  could  be  regarded  as  consistent  ChristiaDS. 
It  was  just  as  natural  for  a  child  to  love  play  as  for  a  man  to  love  work,  and  it 
was  no  more  inconsistent  for  a  child  to  be  devoted  to  his  games  than  for  a  man 
to  be  devoted  to  his  business.  There  were  some  persons  who  would  vote  a  boy  a 
heathen  if  they  saw  him  taking  advantage  of  his  mother's  absence  to  test  the  jam 
in  the  newly-opened  jar ;  yet  those  same  persons  regarded  themselves  as  Chris- 
tians while  confessing  at  the  prayer  meeting  that  they  had  violated  the  whole 
decalogue.  There  must  be  more  charity  in  exercise ;  children  could  not  be 
expected  to  have  more  perfect  notions  of  morality  than  their  seniors.  Another 
false  test  was  this, — children  were  sometimes  asked  whether  they  would  not  Vke 
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to  die  and  go  to  heaven,  and  too  much  of  the  literature  for  children  was  based 
upon  this  one  notion.  This  was  very  pernicious  to  children,  and  they  were 
brought,  therefore,  to  look  upon  religion  as  a  sort  of  back  door,  by  which  they 
were  to  escape  from  the  conflict  of  life,  instead  of  an  armour,  in  which  they  were 
to  be  fitted  for  fighting  the  battle  of  life.  Men  became  Christians  not  that  they 
might  go  to  heaven  at  once,  but  that  they  might  live  in  God's  world  and  do 
God*s  work. 

Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Cambridge,  referred  to  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
youthful  piety,  and  the  importance  of  dealing  tenderly  with  the  lambs  of  Christ's 
flock.  Young  Christians,  he  remarked,  always  reverenced  the  ministerial  cha- 
racter, and  it  would  be  to  be  lamented  if  ministers  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
that  feeling  in  seeking  to  be  useful  to  them. 

Mr.  Bishop,  of  London,  said,  with  the  conviction  that  there  was  much  latent 
piety  amongst  Sunday  scholars,  efforts  had  been  lately  made,  by  holding 
special  week-evening  services  for  the  young  in  connection  with  the  Surrey 
Chapel  schools,  to  bring  them  to  an  avowed  consecration  of  themselves 
to  God.  Those  services  had  also  been  largely  attended  by  scholars  from  sur- 
rounding schools.  Short  addresses  were  delivered,  short  prayers  offered,  many 
hymns  were  sung,  and  the  teachers  spoke  to  the  children  individually  about  the 
salvation  of  their  souls.  An  air  of  joyousness  pervaded  the  meeting,  and  the 
children  loved  to  be  present.  Tliey  were  encouraged  to  hold  prayer  meetings 
amongst  themselves,  and  one  of  the  teachers  had  her  class  at  her  own  house 
■weekly  for  religious  instruction.  This  efibrt  to  establish  special  religious  services 
for  the  young  was  a  great  work,  in  which  he  thought  the  Union  might  take  part. 
It  appeared  to  him  to  be  **  the  missing  link  "  needed  to  bring  home  the  teaching 
of  the  Sunday  school  direct  to  the  hearts  of  the  children. 

Mr.  JoHiTSON,  of  Swansea,  spoke  of  the  value  of  united  prayer  meetings 
among  teachers,  as  a  means  of  promoting  solicitude  for,  and  leading  to  actual 
work  in  seeking  the  conversion  of  the  scholars.  He  thought  one  great  weakness 
in  Sunday  schools  was  the  need  of  personal  piety  in  some  of  the  teachers,  who 
were  too  often  introduced  indiscriminately  into  classes  ;  and,  while  cherishing 
the  greatest  respect  to  ministers,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  feared  many  of 
them  did  not  sufficiently  identify  themselves  with  the  school. 

Mr.  Butcher,  «of  Bury,  thought  that  if  the  progress  of  secular  education  had 
been  to  drive  Sunday  school  teachers  to  their  proper  work,  it  had  done  good  ser- 
vice. He  feared  the  impression  on  the  majority  of  young  teachers  was  that  the 
conversion  of  the  children  did  not  depend  on  them,  and  it  behoved  super- 
intendents to  seek  to  remove  that  impression.  Let  not  those  who  had  the 
management  of  schools  be  anxious  about  multiplying  agencies,  but  seek  rather 
for  a  larger  standard,  of  piety  amongst  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  work.  It 
was  of  the  highest  importance  that  all  should  regard  the  conversion  of  the 
children  as  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  Sunday  school.  Special  meetings  for 
directly  spiritual  purposes  ought  to  be  established  and  encouraged. 

Mr.  Langlet,  of  London,  spoke  of  the  value  of  such  services  in  London,  and 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  child's  prayer  meeting,  which  he  recently  gained 
access  to.     One  little  child,  four  years  of  age,  prayed,  "  Lord,  bless  me,  and 
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SMke  Me  a  g«od  girl.  Mftke  my  bvotbera  good  boys,  and  1117-  skten  gcod  9ri& 
SftTe  poor  ftbther  and  motlier,  and  send  father  some  work  to  do."  At  a  teadias* 
meetsDg,  wliich  be  attended  the  preyioos  night,  it  was  said  of  one  ckas  in  "fte 
Bokool  that  there  was  never  a  church  meeting  but  aomo  one  fioom  tiut  eloM  wv 
pDoposed  for  mambenship. 

Mr.  StroKES,  of  Ware,  said,  in  the  country  nnioDS  great  dtffixmlty  wooidd  be 
experienced  in  carrying  out  the  means  suggested  by  Mr.  Tresidder.  It  mig^be 
oasy  ixL  London  to  establish  special  services,  bat  in  country  towns,  wihevs  the 
schools  were  scattered,  the  teacb/srs  few  and  lato  at  work,  it  wonld  be  aimott 
imprastiaable.  In  macy  places,  too,  they  had  no  place  to  moot  in  bat  the  cbapil 
itself.  Admitting  the  importance  of  piety  in  the  teachers,  he  knew  tiutt  £»• 
quently  it  was  necessary,  if  the  Sunday  school  work  was  to  be  oanded  on  at  aH, 
to  take  such  as  they  could  get,  and  often  to  obtain  help  from  tbe  sonior  okss. 
He  doabted  also  whether  it  was  wise  to  dispense  with  the  serviees  of  peBMn^ 
otherwise  qualitied,  who  had  not  given  decided  evidence  of  their  coBversion  t» 
Crod.  !Ee  had  known  instances  of  which,  while  teaobing  others,  they  bad 
themselves  been  brought  under  the  saving  influence  of  the  truth.  Kefeonag  to 
tbe  statiatics  already  quoted,  he  remarked  that  they  only  applied  to  those  gsms 
wbich  bad  been  followed  by  a  visible  union  with  the  obuscb,  and  not  to  'tiume 
(and  he  believed  there  wece  many)  in  which,  upon  a  bed  of  sicko£SS  and  doatb, 
evidence  bad  been  given  that  the  children  loved  Jesus. 

Rev.  JoH^  Kbed  understood  Mr.  Tresidder  to  say  that  they  ought  not  to 
appefd  to  the  imagination  of  the  children.  If  that  were  so,  be  felt  that  ha  we 
not  in  harmooy  with  the  writer,  because  he  thought  it  was  wdso  to  take  adivm- 
•tage  of  that  element  which  was  the  most  characteristic  of  the  young,  and  hid 
the  greatest  power  over  them.  He  also  took  objection  to  Mr.  CharlfiBwaoth's 
Demark  about  expecting  *'  the  development  of  piety "  in  childran,  because  he 
lud  a  profound  conviction  that  the  human  heart  was  naturally  wicked,  and  most 
nndergo  the  converting  process.  He  did  not  say  that  they  sbt)iild  look  for  the 
same  characteristics  in  all,  but  he  retained  the  old  idea  mentioned  in  the  Bool:, 
that  the  natural  heart  is  at  enmity  with  God ;  and  he  believed  in  tiie  iaa<dtiBg 
«ff  our  Lord  to  tbe  most  moral  man  of  his  day,  *'  You  must  be  bom  agun.'*  Ht 
believed  very  heartily  in  early  convictions,  and,  as  helps  to  the  children,  ia 
snggested  the  better  adaptation  of  the  teachers, — their  coming  down  a.  ]fittle  and 
entering  more  into  all  tbe  grades  of  children's  life  ;  tbe  tender  coiaseotlfon  of  mAj 
delinquencies ;  loving  communion  with  the  teachers  themaelveB,  and  an  eaijy 
introduntion  into  religious  service.  With  respect  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Osmp- 
bell,  he  was  quite  sure  that  ministers  would  have  the  love  and  paspeot  of  the 
children  if  they  deserved  it ;  but  he  wanned  teachers  that  if  they  wanted  timir 
Bcholars  to  become  infidels,  one  help  in  tiiat  direction  was  to  spaak  li^itlj  of  the 
■ikiiaterial  character. 

Mr.  Pioit^T,  of  Margate,  urged  that  children  should  be  encororagad  to  talk 
amongst  themselves  of  religious  matters.  They  could  put  tiie  tnntk  to  tivir 
companions  in  a  way  which  others  could  not  do,  and  might  thus  be  inetnmaital 
in  impressing  thfi(m>  with  sedous  thoughts,  and  bringing  them  to  a  dasiflM  fv 
God. 
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Mr.  Tresidder,  in  reply  to  Hr.  Keed,  said  what  he  intended  to  convey  wa»  the 
impropriety  of  exciting  an  nndue  imagination,  and  loud  and  boisterous  talking  at 
meetings.  He  deprecated  the  attempt  to  "get  up  "revivals,  and  attempts  to 
force  children  into  decision  for  Christ.  As  to  a  child's  consciousness  of  guilt,  as 
far  as  his  experience  had  gone,  he  had  generally  found  that  children,  when  brought 
to  Christ,  spoke  of  having  felt  themselves  to  be  sinners,  and  the  fact  of  having 
so  long  neglected  to  pray  to  Him  weighed  heavily  upon  them.  As  to  the  sta- 
tistics, he  was  aware  that  largo  deductions  must  be  made  for  the  young  men  and 
women  who  had  joined  the  Church,  but  he  did  not  believe  those  statistics  at 
all  represented  the  spiritual  power  or  the  success  of  Sunday  schools.  He  was 
convinced  that  there  were  many  more  in  the  classes  who  were  really  children 
of  God  than  teachers  had  the  slightest  conception  of 

The  Chairman  having  offered  a  few  remarks,  the  discussion  of  the  paper  was 
brought  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Charles  Reed  brought  under  the  attention  of  the  Conference  the  question 
of  the  rating  of  Sunday  schools.  He  submitted  the  following  resolutions  for  con- 
sideration : — 

"HhaJL  in  the  judgment  of  this  zueeldng  of  delegates  of  Sunday  school  unioxuB^iii 
England  and  Wales,  assembled  in  Loudon,  on  May  7,  1868,  tbo  Sunday  schools  of 
this  country  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  exemption  hither  conceded  from  the 
payment  of  rates  to  tbe  poor. 

"That  these  schools  are  voluntaiy  institutions,  supported  by  gratuitous  teachers,  and 
distinctly  for  the  religious  instruction  and  worship  of  the  young,  and  that  no 
emolument  or  profit  is  made  by  any  persons  connected  with  them. 

**  That  it  is  known  that  the  imposition  of  public  local  burdens  would,  in  the  largo 
majority  of  cases,  greatly  impair  the  eflBiciency  of  our  Sunday  schools,  and  in  some 
cases  utterly  extinguish  them,  and  that  on  every  groimd  this  meeting  considers  it 
a  clear  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  to  use  every  eflbrt  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  the  exemption  of  Sunday  sohools  from  assessment  to  the  poor  and 
other  rates,  and  ui^es  the  Committee  to  appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  if  needful  to  promote  a  Bill  in 
Parliament  for  this  purpose." 

Mr.  Bofi^Biitt,  of  Manohester,  eecoiklQd  tihe  resolution,  wMch  was  put  to  the  vote 
aad  carried  unanimously. 
After  singing  a  hymn  the  proceedings  were  adjoomed. 


AFTER:NrOO]^  CONTEEENCE. 

After  partaking  of  dinner  in  the  Library,  the  delegates  and  friends  reassembled 
in  the  Lecture  Hall — Mr.  Burge  again  presiding. 

A  hymn  having  been  sung, 

Mr.  BiDLEY,  of  Hexham,  read  a  paper  on  the  necessity  of  steps  being  taken  to 
promote  Sunday  schools  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the 
mosal  coiidition  of  the  young  in  those  countries,  the  providential  openings  there 
ppasentftJ  for  Sundagr  sebtol  work,  the  sttcoess  akroady  lea^zAdi  \sx  ^^tiai&  ^\^fi^s^^Tis 
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and  the  propriety  of  increased  effort,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
blessing  conferred  npon  this  country  by  those  institutions. 

The  ChaiPwMAN  then  introduced  the  foreign  visitors. 

Pastor  Van  Andel  delivered  an  interesting  and  eloquent  address  on  the  subject 
of  the  foreip;n  work,  and  gave  some  pleasing  instances  of  its  success  in  Bohemia. 

Pastor  SouuBERT  followed,  speaking  in  his  native  tongue,  his  address  being 
interpreted  by  the  Pastor  Van  Andel. 

The  Chairman  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  the  delight  with  which 
these  addresses  had  been  listened  to,  and  assured  their  foreign  brethren  of  the 
hearty  sympathy  of  the  Union  in  the  great  and  holy  work  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  Manchester,  then  opened  a  conversation,  which  occupied  the 
the  remainder  of  the  sitting,  upon  the  condition  of  the  country  unions,  and  the 
state  of  the  Sunday  school  work  in  various  localities. 

The  conversation  was  supported  by  Mr.  Binns,  of  Halifax ;  Mr.  Clements,  of 
London ;  Mr.  Southern,  of  Manchester ;  Mr.  Hartley ;  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Hud- 
dersfield ;  Mr.  Bateman,  of  Liverpool ;  Mr.  Ridley,  of  Hexham ;  Mr.  Evans,  of 
Bristol ;  Mr.  Stokes,  of  Ware  ;  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Swansea  ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Reed. 
After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Committee  for  the  kind  and  suitable  arrangements 
they  had  made  for  the  reception  of  the  country  visitors,  proposed  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnson,  thanks  were  also  voted  to  Mr.  Ridley  for  his 
paper  on  the  Continental  Sunday  school  work,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference were  brought  to  a  close. 


ANNUAL  PUBLIC   MEETING. 

The  Annual  Public  Meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
May  7th. 

Mr.  Groser  commenced  the  proceedings  by  saying, — Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
the  President  has  sent  a  note  to  say  that  an  early  division  in  the  House  of 
Commons  being  expected,  he  is  unable  to  be  with  us  this  evening.  Allow  me, 
therefore,  to  propose  that  our  friend,  Mr.  Daniel  Pratt,  be  requested  to  take  the 
chair  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  Pratt  having  taken  the  chair, — 

Mr.  Watson  gave  out  the  hymn, — 

"  There  is  a  point  in  Christian  faith,"  &c., 

which  having  been  sung,— 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Macmillan  offered  prayer. 
^  The  Chairman  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said, — My  Christian  friends  and 
fellow-workers,  I  feel  it,  I  assure  you,  a  great  honour  to  be  called  npon  to  take 
the  chair  on  this  occasion.  Thirty-two  years  ago  I  came  upon  this  platform, 
introduced  by  my  now  aged  relative,  the  Rev.  John  Adey,  an  old  veteran  in  the 
Snnd&y  school  cause ;  and  "wlieiL  "h.©  "ijjomX.^^  oxsX.  \Jckft  «?aLdi<&nce  to  me  he  said, 
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"Daniel,  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  be  found  a  worker  in  the 
Sunday  schools  of  this  great  metropolis.     I  have  learned,  in  connection  with  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  to  obey,  and  therefore  when  my  friend  Mr.  Groser  came 
to  me  a  few  minutes  before  the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  and  asked  me  to 
preside,  as  Mr.  Kinnaird  was  unable  to  be  present,  his  attendance  being  required 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  simply  for  me  to  say,  **  I  will  do  what  you 
wish  ; "  and  here  am  I  in  the  chair  of  this  great  meeting.     I  have  attended  the 
anniversaries  of  this  Union  now  for  thirty  years.     Through  the  blessing  of  God 
I  have  never  been  prevented  from  coming  since  1836  except  once  from  illness.     I 
feel,  indeed,  that  I  am  thoroughly  identified  with  this  great  institution,  for  I 
have  been  on  the  Committee  for  twenty-four  years,  and  it  is  thirty  years  ago 
since  I  first  laboured  in  the  South  London  Auxiliary.     I  am  going  to  make  but 
few  remarks  to-night,  because  I  know  that  your  time  will  be  best  occupied  by 
hearing  those  who  are  better  prepared  to  speak  than  I  am.     This  institution  is 
distinct,  above  all  others  we  know  of,  for  its  work ;  it  is  a  working  institution,  and 
all  its  members  are  re§,l  workers  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education,  seeking  to 
train  up  the  young  for  Christ.     It  has  been  well  said  that  they  who  hold  the 
young  hold  the  future.     Archbishop  Whately  has  well  said  that  *' the  children 
of  to-day  are  the  to-morrows  of  society.'*     What  shall  be  the  to-morrow  of 
England  ?    "Without  hesitation  I  ask  you  who  are  the  workers  connected  with 
the  Sunday  School  Union  ?    I  say  it  depends  upon  our  Sunday  schools  what  the 
future  generation  shall  be — whether  it  shall  bring  glory  to  this  land — whether  it 
shall  bring  glory  to  our  Saviour.     (The  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  the  President,  arrived 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  platform.     Mr.  Pratt 
continued : — )  A  friend  has  just  said  to  me,  **  You  are  always  a  lucky  fellow."    If 
Mr.   Kinnaird's  cab  had  not  been  so  long  coming,  I  should  not  have  had  the 
honour  of  occupying  the  chair  for  these  few  minutes.     I  shall  now  make  way  for 
a  better  man,  a  man  who  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  religious  education,  and 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  is  engaged  in  a  great  work.     However,  as  I 
am  here,  I  shall  just  finish  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make.     I  say  it  depends 
very  much  on  the  workers  in  our  Sunday  schools  what  the  future  of  England  is 
to  be.     We  are  to  have  a  great  scheme  of  national  education,  but  will  the  work  of 
Sunday  school  teaching  then  be  at  an  end  ?    No.    It  wiU  be  more  important  than 
ever  it  was,  because  we  have  to  teach  our  children  that  religion  which  will  make 
them  wise  to  eternal  life.     We  have  to  tcacli  not  merely  the  head,  but  the  heart. 
An  American  writer  has  said  that  the  mother's  knee  is  the  school  of  the  human 
heart,  and  I  say  the  Sunday  school  is  the  school  of  the  heart  too.     We  seek  to 
teach  our  children  not  only  to  be  wiser,  but  to  make  them  better.     I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  long  address,  especially  as  you  will  have  to  listen  to  another 
speech  from  the  President,  and  as  the  report  will  have  to  be  read,  so  that  there  is 
a  great  treat  in  store  for  you.     I  think  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  reports 
Mr.  Watson  has  read,  he  never  had  to  read  a  better  one  than  that  which  will  be 
presented  to  you  to-night.     St.  Augustine  said  that  **facts  are  the  arguments  of 
Grod,  and  He  never  condescends  to  argue."     I  say  that  facts  are  the  arguments 
of  the  Sunday  school ;  and  this  report  is  brimful  of  facts  in  connection  with  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  what  it  has  done,  what  it  is  doing  in  London  and  througji- 
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out  thelinndTcd  and  more  unions  in  the  conntry  nnd  on  the  continent  of  Europe; 
and  if  this  Union  did  nothinfj  else  but  gather  up  the  great  facts  connected  iiritfi 
Sandaj  schools  it  wouM  be  doing  a  great  work,  and  would  be  of  immense  adrwi- 
tage  to  us.  I  am  the  superintendent  of  a  little  school  in  tlie  country,  and  I  fed 
by  belonging  to  this  Union  that  it,  with  its  few  teachers,  is  identified  with  the 
groat  Sunday  school  institution,  which  has  its  300,000  voluntary  teachers,  and 
the  3, 000, 000  children  who  are  taught  in  our  schools.  I  have  now  great  pleasure  in 
calling  upon  our  venerated  and  respected  friend,  Mr.  Watson,  an  earnest  labouw 
in  the  cause  of  Sunday  schools,  and  who  for  fifty  years  has  been  connected  with 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  to  read  the  report  for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Watson  :  I  am  afraid,  oven  after  what  has  been  said  by  my  friend  Iffir. 
Pratt  in  commendation  of  the  report,  that  you  would  scarcely  like  to  have  fte 
whole  of  it  read.  I  will  therefore  read  a  few  extracts  only,  and  may  inform  our 
ftiends  that  if  they  wish  to  peruse  it  entire  it  will  be  found  in  the  Surtday  Schod 
Teacher  for  June.     Mr.  Watson  then  read  a  portion  of  the  report. 

The  Hon.  A.  KrNXAiRD,  who  had  taken  the  chair,  addressed  the  meeting. 
He  said, — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  had  one  speech  from  my  depaty* 
President,  and  I  am  not  going  to  inflict  upon  you  another,  but  I  mnst  correct 
him  in  what  he  has  said.  It  was  not  the  slowness  of  my  cab  which  kept 
me  ;  that  would  imply  some  neglect  on  my  part;  but  it  was  my  duty  in 
another  place  which  detained  me.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  my 
attachment  to  this  Union  continues.  It  ^is  an  old  subject  with  me,  but 
it  is  ever  new.  We  have  to  do  with  the  rising  generation,  and  as  long  m 
those  principles  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  report  are  gnicKng 
principles  in  our  Union,  I  have  no  fear  that  the  same  results,  encotuaging  tf 
l^ey  are,  both  spiritually  and  financially,  will  follow.  I  will  only  mentwa 
one  fact  which  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  namely,  that  tlwy 
passed  a  resolution  this  day  that  every  means  in  their  power,  by  deputation  «i 
otherwise,  should  be  taken  to  remove  that  which  I  think  is  a  most  nn&ir  ttf, 
namely,  the  rating  upon  our  schools.  But  for  the  pressure  of  public  bnmnM 
npon  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  country,  I  believe  we  had  hoped  to  be  able  t» 
announce  to  this  meeting  the  result  of  an  interview  with  him.  That  intemw 
however,  has  been  necessarily  postponed,  but  not  abandoned,  and  I  hope  tin 
result  of  it  will  be  that  a  burden  oast  upon  those  who  are  endearottring  to 
instruct  the  young  is  not  a  burden  which  the  country  would  wi^  to  see 
enfbrced. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen  moved  the  first  resolution.  I  read  Idie  other  diy 
of  a  singular  instance  which  occurred.  I  say  the  ** other  day,"  and  it  is  • 
very  convenient  chronological  term  to  use,  because  it  might  be  a  thoufliiii 
years  ago,  and  yet  the  other  day,  and  it  might  have  been  the  last  di^' 
yesterday  ;  so  that  whenever  you  are  not  sure  of  your  date  always  say  sometiiiDg 
that  cannot  be  controverted.  Well,  tihen,  the  other  day — meaning  that  it  wn 
not  this  di^ — an  incident  occurred  which  serves  to  illustrate,  1  think,  the  ibmb 
subject  of  to-night.  Our  grand  and  only  supreme  class-book  is  the  Book  of  God, 
tiie  oldest  book  in  t^e  world,  the  best  book  in  the  world,  the  moat  indiapeiifliit)l0 
book  in  the  worid  ;  the  world  might  lose  all  its  odier  books  and  not  b*  aidi  ^ 


worse  fw  it,  bat  it  would  he  a  poor  world  indeed  if  it  lost  that  Book — tbe  class- 
iMok  of  Sondflgr  sckoois.  TT'ell,  there  was  a  Christian  gentleman  whose  name  is 
not  ^iven,  who  stopped  by  aceident  at  a  book-stall  in  the  New  Road,  and  looking 
•ver  the  Tuions  occi^aDts  of  the  shelres  that  were  exposed  there  for  sale,  he 
8add»al>y  pioked  up  an  old  copy  of  a  Greek  Testament,  which  was  presented  by 
the  Eev.  John  Kewton,  of  St.  Mary  Woohioth,  to  the  poet  Cowper — many  people 
contend  for  ''Cooper,**  bnt  I  Tentnre  to  pronounce  it  Cowper.  Veil,  inside 
of  thk  book,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Newton  himself,  was  this  very  sweet  and 
]MBecieii8  ▼esse : — 

"  Let  waves  aasd  tiiiinden  mix  and  roar, 

S«  Thou  my  God,  I  ask  no  more ; 
While  Thou,  art  Soveveign  I*m  sooure, 

I  must  be  aish  till  Thou  ast  poor." 

That  is  the  sort  of  reKc;  now,  that  one  likes  to  meet  with.  There  was  a  lov^ 
testimony  in  &;«noiir  of  Christieoi  ednoation,  of  the  Christian  school,  in  the  Times 
newspaper  the  **l7he  other  day,"— well,  certainly  within  the  last  week,  for  it  was 
jMUBt  of  that  most  interesting,  most  welcome  letter  that  reached  this  country  from 
Br.  Liyin^^Btone.  You  must  all  remember  the  base  desertion  of  that  illustrious 
txanr^ler  on  the  part  of  the  Johaoina  men,  when,  with  a  pusillanimity  which 
eaoites  our  indignation,  all.  his  adult  guides  left  him,  and  only  nine  boys  remained 
Iwhind.  The  Johanna  men  carried  away  with  them  that  abominable  falsehood 
which  so  wounded  the  sympathies  of  all  scientific  and  Christian  men  in  Europe. 
*«<They  fled,**  the  doctor  says,  "at  the  first  report,** — and  when  you  hear  of  a  re- 
port and  men  flying  you  expect  it  is  the  report  of  a  cannon  or  that  of  a  pistol. 
"J^at  it  was  not  so  here ;  it  was  on  the  first  report  of  the  distant  approach  of 
Mahftka,  tiiat  strange  African  chief,  who  seems  to  have  some  goodness  at  the 
hotUrm.  They  seemed  to  cany  out  the  words  of  Scripture,  **  The  wicked  fleeth 
when  no  man  pursueth,  but  the  righteous  i»  as  bold  as  a  lion.**  However,  they 
ftod,  and  presently  there  was  an  explanation  of  tiie  fact  why  those  nine  boys 
SiXMd  fiiithful  to  their  master  in  the  wilds  of  Afi:ica.  It  turned  out  that  they 
ware  nine  boys  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian  school  of  Nassic,  Bombay. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  desire  boys  to  be  trained  in  the  principles  which,  by  the 
lilMsisig  of  God,  will  induce  them  not  to  desert  in  danger  or  peril,  or  from  reports 
ov  indiicements  of  another  sort,  that  cause  which  is  the  cause  of  our  divine 
Master,  we  must  continue  to  support  the  oause  of  Sunday  schools.  I  have  to 
move  this  resolution  : — 

''That  this  meeting^  desires  to  express  its  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  for  the  en- 
largraoLent  and  improvement  of  the  means  provided  fbr  the  general  eduoation  of  the 
peof^e  of  this  country,  and  for  the  results  whioh  hove  been  already  realized;  iAiat 
tiuBmeetinjirTecogntteB  the  imporfcanoe  of  all  being  enabled  to  procure  such  an  edu- 
cation as  "^  liable  ikem  to  discharge  efficiently  all  the  duties  devolving  iqran 
them  in  the  stations  which  they  are  called  upon  to  occupy ;  sympathizing  fully 
in  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  the  attainment  of  this  object;  but  tiiat 
this  meeting  desires  to  express  its  conviction  that  the  educational  advantages 
ihua  obtained  will  tend  to  enhance  the  importance  and  necessity  of  maintaining 
end  extending  the  Sunday  school  system  as  calculated  under  the  Divine  blessing  to 
Iraitt  the  youthful  popidation  of  our  land  in  tiie  knowledge  and  love  of  God  an!l<2£ 
JBQfs  Sen^ufr  Christ.** 
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But  this  is  the  gist  of  tho  resolution  :  '*  That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its 
conviction  " — which  conviction  has  already  been  expressed  in  the  report^  and 
that  is  another  of  those  instances  in  which  tho  bread  is  taken  out  of  a  man's 
mouth,  but  still- bread  is  a  thing  you  can  eat  twice — **that  the  advantages  thus 
obtained  will  tend  to  enhance  the  importance  and  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
existence  of  tho  Sunday  school  system  as  calculated,  under  the  divine  blessing,  to 
train  the  youthful  population  of  our  land  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and 
of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ."  The  meaning  of  this  clearly  is,  that  mere  education, 
although  it  mny  fit  a  man  for  tho  mere  outside  circumstances  of  life,  does  not 
qualify  a  youth  to  pass  through  life  with  that  safety  to  his  soul  without  which  this 
life  is  a  great  mistake.  To  prevent  the  loss  of  that  material  part  of  his  education 
the  Sunday  school  has  to  step  in  from  time  to  time  to  give  him  that  gracious 
polish,  tho  true  refinement  of  personal  Christianity.  The  Bishop  of  London 
remarked  a  little  time  ago — **  the  other  day," — when  speaking  of  **  Civilization" 
(but  that  is  a  word  that  does  not  at  all  imply  Christianity  ;  it  might  be  simply 
the  highest  point  of  education  without  Christ  and  without  God ;  there  might 
never  be  a  Bible  opened,  and  men  might  be  civilized  so  far  as  their  mere  education 
went).  "Civilization,"  said  the  bishop,  *'has  reached  such  a  stage  that,  as 
all  things  circle  round  and  round,  we  seem  to  have  gone  back  as  it  were  to  barbsff- 
ism.  The  two  things  rub  shoulders  with  each  other,  and  some  of  the  wildest 
evils  connected  with  barbarism  co-exist  in  this  country,  and  in  others,  with  the 
most  refined  system  of  civilization."  This  is  true,  and  what  is  the  remedy,  but 
to  Christianize  as  well  as  civilize.  Civilization  alone  has  no  right  to  expect  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  without  that  there  is  nothing  ultimately  to  benefit  the  people. 

It  is  the  work  of  tho  Sunday  school,  then,  to  come  in  between  the  secular 
day  schools  and  the  low  school  of  the  barbarism  of  the  streets,  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  condition  of  both.  The  popular  cry  is  "Educate;"  and  that  is 
all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  tho  sacred  duty  is  that  which  is  presented  in 
tho  words  of  our  divine  Lord  and  Master,  "  Feed  My  lambs."  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  their  national  habits  and  prejudices  had  to  be  removed  before  they 
were  thus  instructed.  The  first  error  of  the  disciples  was  their  indifference  to  the 
welfare  of  children.  They  had  heard  the  teaching  of  the  chief  Rabbi,  and  they 
understood  the  law  of  Moses.  But  if  we  look  at  the  temple  we  see  they  had 
a  court  for  the  priests,  they  had  a  court  for  the  Gentiles,  but  there  was  no  court 
for  children,  and  hence  the  great  Teacher,  when  he  saw  there  were  symptoms  of 
indifference  to  the  youth  of  that  age,  manifested  His  love  for  them  in  action. 
What  a  tender,  loving  way  He  had  of  correcting  the  error  of  His  disciples !  He 
took  young  children  into  His  arms  and  blessed  them,  and  said,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  mistake  the  meaning  of  that  action,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not."  Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  to  mean  the  national 
epithet  like  "the  children  of  Egypt  "  or  "the  children  of  IsraeL"  No,  it  was 
the  little  children — "Suffer  the  little  children,  and  take  care  not  to  forbid  them." 

There  are  some  men,  well-meaning  but  forbidding  men,  amongst  GhrlstiaDB 
of  the  present  day  ;  they  have  forbidding  looks  and  forbidding  hearts,  that  quite 
intimidate  young  children  from  going  up  to  Him  who,  in  the  days  of  His  flesh, 
when  their  fathers  and  mothers  seemed  to  have  deserted  them,  took,  them  up  ia 
Hia  arms  and  warmed  tliem  in.  "Has  \ioaoTa.,  Mid  listened  to  their  hymn  of  praise 
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**•  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ;  blessed  is  lie  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  It  is  a  sad  fact  how  the  mind  of  mankind,  of  the  humbler  classes  of  man- 
kind,  has  undergone  a  revolution.  In  the  beginning  of  Christianity  you  will  re- 
collect it  was  rather  the  sneer  of  its  enemies  that  it  was  only  "the  common 
people""  who  "heard  Him  gladly,"  and  their  scornful  inquiry  was,  "Have  any 
of  the  rulers  believed  on  Him  ? "  In  the  second  century  that  great  enemy  of 
Christianity,  Celsus,  uttered  this  as  a  sneer,  that  it  was  only  the  woollen  manu- 
facturers, and  shoemakers  and  curriers,  that  were  the  zealous  advocates  of  Chris- 
tianity. Well  might  it  be,  for  up  to  that  time  neither  the  philosophers  nor  the 
priests  had  paid  any  attention  to  the  shoemakers  and  the  curriers.  Well  might 
they  rejoice  that  "to  the  poor  the  gospel  was  preached.**  It  was  a  welcome 
religion  to  them.  And  what  is  the  state  of  things  at  the  present  moment  ?  St.  Paul 
said  in  his  day  that  which  does  not  apply  to  our  day,  "Not  many  wise  men  after 
the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called."  Looking  at  the  vast 
masses  of  the  humbler  classes,  who  never  go  near  a  place  of  worship,  one  might  be 
almost  ready  to  take  up  in  another  sense  the  sneer  of  Celsus  in  our  country  and  say, 
**Not  many  woollen  manufacturers,  not  many  shoemakers,  not  many  curriers  are 
called."  What  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  what  is  the  remedy  to  meet  all  this  ? 
Religion  is  respectable  in  its  way ;  religion  may  get  a  hearing,  as  a  rule,  amongst 
the  most  highly  educated,  whereas  the  difficulty  is  amongst  the  illiterate  and  the 
vulgar,  the  occupants  of  the  dark  alleys  and  the  back  streets.  How  sad  this  is  ! 
and  yet  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  result  of  any  deliberate  infidelity.  My  opinion 
is  that  it  is  the  effect  of  a  kind  of  impassive  indifference.  If  you  were  to  get  to 
the  real  cause  you  would  not  meet  with  infidelity.  As  a  rule,  I  think  it  would  be 
found  that  they  do  not  reject  religion,  they  only  neglect  it,  and  therefore  the 
Sunday  school  teacher,  in  looking  after  a  stray  lamb,  may  have  an  opportunity 
very  often  of  speaking  a  word  or  two  to  a  stray  sheep. 

Do  not  give  up  your  work,  and  if  you  do  not  succeed  in  prevailing  upon  the 
parents,  you  will  seldom  find  that  they  will  have  the  hardihood  to  refuse  to  send 
their  children  to  the  school.  They  will  do  as  good  old  Barzillai  did  when  David 
invited  him  to  go  over  Jordan.  He  pleaded  infirmities,  and  requested  that  his 
son  Chimham  might  go  instead.  "But  behold  thy  servant  Chimham  ;  let  him 
go  over  with  my  lord  the  king  ;  and  do  to  him  what  shall  seem  good  unto  thee." 
If,  then,  you  cannot  move  the  father,  ask  for  his  representatives  in  the  shape  of 
his  children.  You  have  a  great  work  to  do.  The  increase  of  the  population  you 
have  to  overtake  is  tremendous.  In  the  year  1801,  which  the  Chairman  has  just 
reminded  me  was  "the  other  day  **— and  so  it  was, — the  population  of  all  England 
and  Wales  was  nine  millions  ;  it  had  increased  up  to  nine  millions  from  the  date 
of  the  Conquest,  when  it  was  only  two  millions.  The  entire  population  of  all 
England  and  Wales  at  the  time  of  king  William  the  Conqueror  was  only  two 
millions,  and  perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  beat  us.  WeU,  I  think 
you  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should  be  too  many  for  him  now,  but 
it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  population  of  all  England  and  Wales  was  then  one 
million  less  than  that  of  this  one  city  of  London  during  the  last  year,  and  during 
the  sixty-six  years  since  1801  the  population  has  advanced  from  nine  millions  to 
twenty  millions,  so  that  it  has  more  than  doubled  itself.  This  shows  you  the 
Ijrreat  work  you  have  before  you.   But  then  remember  you  have  th.^  tt\3L\Xi  o^'^ovsa. 
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side.    Bo  faithfiil  to  your  trust ;  and  I  pcay  tliat  yon  may  go  ob.  and  fBiificm 
tlie  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  Kov.  Chakles  Stovbl,  la  seooiMling  the  reselution,  said, — I  thaak  ym 

for  the  kindly  feeling  with  which  you  have  admitted  me  to  yoiu  asaeaihty  htm, 

and  I  hape  you  will  bear  with  me  if  I  commeaoe  my  address  with  otte  enpnt- 

sion, — I  say  not  of  reproof,  but  of  faithfulness.     Yom  will  find  that  ia  all  thi 

business  in  which  so  many  nkinds  have  to  be  united,    great  pa4ienoe  is  iaiit- 

pensabla,  especially  when  Tery  importamt  princiidee  are  placed,  belare  jmm,  hmL 

very  inLportsnt  rules  are  to  be  brought  into  use  in  your  service.     Hence  I  widt 

very  much  indeed  that  you  had  quietly  heard  the  clesing  atatei&eiits  of  ytw 

report,  for  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  always  save  time  in  the  end  by  veiy  qnieilf 

listening  to  statements  of  business,  especially  when  tk«y  have  been  eavcfcfif 

prepared  for  you.     Be  kind  enough  to  remember  also  that  if  ever  there  was  a 

time  since  any  of  us  be<van  to  live,  when  solemnity,  careful  inquiry,  delibanli 

thought,  and  prayerfulness  were  required  in  resolving  oa  the  OMurse  yon  shasU 

adopt,  it  is  this  time,  from  this  hour,  as  you  advaace  on  the  business  ef  tis 

3^ear.     Probably  since  the  Conquc^st,  to  which  referenoe  has  been  made,  whsa  so 

many  important  events  transf)ifed,  when  a  yoke  was  riveted  on  the  consoiaaai 

of  Engjband  whic^  has  never  been  loosened, — I  say  that  from  that  time  to  thi 

there  never  were  changes  in  progress  so  memeutous,  involving  so  deafly  aiA 

seriously  the  interests  of  Englishmen,   from  the  throne  to  the  lowest  efev 

scholars,— never  so  serious  a  mofaent  as  Uie  one  in  which  I  address  yo« 

If  I  refer  to  the  coincid^it  meetings  of  yesterday  and  of  this  week^  so 

ingly  diverse  as  they  have  been  it  is  only  that  I  might  press  ufoa  yom  tii 

immense  importance  of  rising,  if  possible,  to  the  full  stature  oT  mnn,  and  bri^ 

ing  into  all  your  operations,  especially  into  your  united  operations^  the 

of  prayerful  Christian  wisdom  ;  for  be  sure  that  at  the  time  a  small  ii 

in  the  line  of  conduct  which  you  adopt  will  determine  a  ooBseqiwiKM  in  d^  to 

come ;  the  importance  of  which,  for  good 'or  for  evil,  you  at  this  moment  nay 

not  be  able  to  calculate.     Now,  therefbre^  let  every  heait  stoop,  and  I  tiiM 

have  each  Sunday  school  teacher  crying   *' Teach  me  Thy  wny,  O  Ix^d;  untB 

my  heart  to  fear  Thy  name."    I  do  not  wish  to  introdaoe  any  inelevsnt  su^JMt 

for  disooasioB,  nor  to  divert  youar  thoughts  from  the  great  business  whicb  yos  htvi 

before  you ;  but  whilst  such  questions  are  befere  our  Parliaosent  as  the  dieei* 

tablishment' of  the  ciiurches  of  this  isle, — ^whilst  such  questiosis  are  befon  thi 

senate  as  that  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  originaUng  of  a  system  of  natimil 

education,  which  must  have  so  wide  an  effect  upon  families  of  every  ^adeof  etf 

population,  it  behoves  you  to  be  solemn,  especially  since  the  passing  of  reont 

measures  is  presently  to  place  you  in  the  possession  of  a  reepenaibility  wfaicii 

you  must  bear,  and  in  bearing  which  you  will  have  to  determiiie  very  nsc^ 

indeed  the  fate  of  your  country,  in  the  decisions  of  your  legialatoss. 

Kow,  in  the  point  before  me,  let  me  say  that  one  care  for  yon  wiU  bt^  tkik 
whatever  influence  you  can  exert,  it  should  be  turned  to  those  appointmeots  fx 
natioaal  education,  and  your  care  will  be  to  secure  fof  them  a  perfect  equality  ia 
respect  to  all  religious  opinkm  ;  and  that  whatever  they  do,  to  whatever  th^J 
teach,  there  shall  never  be  any  power  given  by  our  State  and  paid  for  by  esr 
jSnasces  whidi  shall  not  contribute  to  the  conscientious  teaching  of  ths  tisA 
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of  God.  My  opinion  may  not  be  material  nor  of  any  importaace  to  you,  but  I 
svluBit  it  to  the  careful  reflection  of  every  man  and  woman,  whether  it  might 
not  be  possible,  if  GoverBment  took  the  matter  in  hand,  to  have  an  education 
wMch  should  be  atrictly  English  and  strictly  naiionaJ,  the  aim  of  which  ahall  be 
to  teach  the  rising  generation,  down  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  to  understasd 
what  the  privilege  of  Engli&hmen  is,  how  they  may  righily  use  it ;  what  are 
their  responsibilitiea,  and  how  they  may  best  discharge  these  responsibilities  in 
w^bofcever  station  they  occupy.  I  say  there  is  a  wide  range  of  in&truotian,  and 
wiien  that  has  been  faii'ly  done  I  would  not  object,  air, — I  would  not  ot^ct  to 
tlteir  knowing  when  Christianity  ^Tst  entered  and  affected  our  national  affairs  ; 
and  I  would  lead  them  back  to  the  year  70i,  for  I  fancy  you  will  find  it  ooiu- 
menced  then  ;  1  would  carry  them  to  the  year  596^  and  to  the  chsinge  that  came 
then ;  they  might  go  next  to  the  K«rman  conquest,  and  let  th^n  ujider&tand 
tkftL  I  shottld  not  mind  if  they  go  down  to  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIIL,  and 
iiadftfstaad  the  necessities  that  were  generated  in  one  reign,  and  the  measures 
tbat  took  place  in  the  other  ;  I  should  like  them  to  be  acquainted  with  John  and 
with  Edward  ;  I  should  like  them  to  undecstand  Eliz&betih  and  James  I.^  and  theoL 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  Anna,  and  of  the  things  that 
tnuks^ed  afterwards.  I  would  have  Englifth  lads  know  the  land  they  live  in; 
I  would  have  them  to  comprehend  the  hopes  that  are  olkerished  on  this  soil; 
I  would  have  them  initiated  iivto  the  things  which  are  purely  English^  and  I 
think  when  I  mention  this  matter  before  .so  nuLuy  here,  they  will  say  it  is  a  thing 
HxaJt  Sunday  school  teachers  may  keep  in  mind,  which  they  may  ponder  over  and 
aitskdy,  and  on  which  their  opinions  may  be  pronoonced.  As  for  whatever  may 
bo  dooB  in  a  lawful  and  Christian  manner  to  augment  the  treasures  of  education 
fox  the  young,  all  I  should  say  is,  to  ask  you  not  to  expect  from  it  too  moeh. 
I  am  accustomed  to  hesir  men  plead  as  if  education  would  change  the  habits  of 
tlie  population  in  the  midst  ©f  which  we  live.  Sir,  I  have  an  entirely  different 
c^inion.  I  know  the  worth  of  education,  I  know  what  it  is  to  win  it  by  hard 
toil,  I  know  what  it  is  to  enjoy  it  when  it  has  been  won.  I  am  not  at  alii 
averse  to  it,  but  I  have  seen  men  of  proud  intellect,  of  vast  resources  in  leam- 
Ui4^ — I  have  seen  men  with  great  genius,  and  yet  they  would  be  as  intemperate 
as  p»or  Person.  They  might  be  as  skilful  in  fluance,  and  yet  as  untrustworthy 
a«  Eedpath.  You  may  ffnd  them  guilty  of  almost  aU  offences,  o&d  everything 
tells  us  that  mere  intellect  and  mere  intellectual  culture  never  will  change  the 
heart  of  man.  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  genius  will  not  do  it.  I  have 
bean  informed— I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  entire  evidence  in 
the  case — I  liave  been  informed  there  is  one  who  is  called  *'the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air  "  by  some,  and  th«  ^'prince  of  darkness  "  by  others,  and  they 
tell  me  he  has  more  genius  in  the  regions  of  perdition  than  we  have  wrapped  in 
any  skin  that  ever  appeared  on  earth ;  my  impression,  therefore,  is  that  mere 
intellectual  culture  will  never  accomplish  your  object.  What  shall  you  do,  then  ? 
Can  you  stop  education — civil,  or  whatever  it  may  be  resolved  to  make  it  ?  Ko, 
you  cannot  stop  it ;  you  might  as  well  try  to  decree  that  the  sun  shall  not  rise 
to-morrow,  or  that  the  morning  shall  not  dawn.  Its  cour^  will  be  determined ; 
you  may  modif}^  it  a  little  and  give  to  it  a  little  more  of  a  healthy  or  unhealthy 
character,  but  more  than  that  you  cannot  do.    There,  then,  is  your  ta&k.     ^ 
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yon  see  information  spreading  amongst  the  lower  classes,  labour  with  all  care 
and  earnestness  to  adapt  yonr  Sunday  school  teaching  so  to  the  necessities  which 
are  thus  created,  that  the  gospel  may  pour  upon  it  its  blessing,  as  do  the  waters 
when  they  rise.     While  intellect  becomes  more  free,  full,  and  general,  let  the 
influence  of  grace,  that  flows  only  from  the  Teins  that  were  opened  on  your 
redemption,  and  handed  out  by  the  hands  that  were  nailed  to  the  tree ;  let  it 
be  your  business  to  pour  into  the  flood  of  rising  intellect  the  full  power  of  gra- 
cious truth,  ,so  as  to  bring  the  children  committed  to  you  with  their  better 
instruction .  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  that  they  may  learn  to  use  it  there.     Will  you 
bear  with  me  if  I  touch  upon  the  Sunday  school  point  in  one  thought  more.    It 
has  been  supposed  that  when  the  restraint  of  Government  arrangements  is  ta^en 
off,  when  religion  is  made  more  free  in  our  coimtry,  then  there  will  be  an 
introduction  of  everything  that  is  base,  vulgar,  and  nonsensical.     Strong  terms 
have  been  used  even  by  noble  speakers  on  this  important  subject.    Sir,  my  faith 
is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  experience  of  the  past.    What  has  produced  the 
agonizing  desire,  the  intense  earnestness,  the  earnestness  ready  almost  to  break 
through  the  restraint  ?    What  healthful  discretion  has  produced  in  these  realms 
the  mighty  and  intense  desire  for  education,  and  its  healthy  character,  at  the 
present  moment  ?  It  was  not  the  interference  of  Government ;  it  is  not  the  supply 
of  state  education.     When  I  was  a  boy,  the  last  places  that  were  ever  looked  to 
for  high  moral  instruction  were  the  vicinity  of  Eton  College,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge.    I  have  known  those  precincts  celebrated  for  other  things  than  for 
moral  character  or  adaptation  for  usefulness  in  public  life.     No,  sir,  these  things 
have  not  flown  down  to  us  through  Government  interference ;  they  have  risen 
like  the  mighty  body  and  soul  of  practical  piety  which  penetrates  these  realms, 
bidding  defiance  to  adversity ;  they  have  sprung  from  the  middle  and  lower 
orders  of  society,  where  heaven  has  smiled  in  love,  and  Christ  by  His  Spirit  has 
wrought  by  His  grace.     The  Bible  has  planted  the  seeds  of  truth ;  God  has 
organized  them.     I  appeal  to  every  man  acquainted  with  past  history,  whether 
the  greater  productions  to  be  admired  and  trusted  have  not  been  reared  and 
nursed  in  adversity,  and  not  fostered  in  the  hearts  of  patronized  and  dependent 
labourers.     My  impression  is,  that  while  you  should  not  expect  too  much  from 
no  interference  of  Government  at  all,  you  should  learn  to  expect  the  most  from 
your  own  active,  determined,  and  faithful  energies  in  your  schools.     Laboor 
each  man  to  teach — not,  let  me  say,  a  mere  sectarian  piety ;  do  not  teach  in 
your  schools  the  lisping  of  a  Sibboleth,  or  the  spluttering  gutteral  of  a  Shib- 
boleth.    Let  none  of  these  things  have  any  influence  over  your  hearts.    Nor 
would  I  ask  you  to  use  any  cant-phrased  Christianity,  which  as  far  as  I  can 
understand,  traced  through  many  stages  of  society,  means  nothing  at  all    I 
mean,  when  I  speak  of  the  gospel,  the  simple  emanation  of  the  Saviour^s  mind 
by  which  He  unveils  the  love  of  Grod,  gives  me  instructions,  and  leads  me  to 
bow  at  His  feet  with  confidence  and  joy.     I  do  not  quarrel  with  Episcopalianism 
or  Dissenterism  in  any  way  whatever.     I  fancy  you  will  find  there  is  no  sect  on 
earth  which  is  not  kept  alive  by  some  small  portion  at  least  of  God's  eternal 
truth.    It  is  salted  with  that,  else  it  would  soon  decay,  sink  into  rottenness,  and 
disappear.     All  these  parties  are  'kept  alive  by  some  portion  of  divine  truth, 
upon  which  they  live,  and  upon  which  they  are  sustained.     Now  I  want  you 
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to  find  the  truth  for  yourself,  as  it  springs  from  the  bosom  of  the  eternal  God, 
the  emanation  and  unfolding  of  His  loving,  unchanging  mind.  Seek  the 
solid  treasure  which  He  thus  gives  you  through  the  ministration  of  your  blessed 
Redeemer.  Wait  at  His  feet,  become  yourselves  as  little  children,  that  you  may 
learn  of  Him,  and  may  be  prepared  for  your  great  work  of  teaching  the  little 
ones  around  you.  And  then  you  and  they,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and 
waiting  for  that  which  He  promised  you — peace  and  rest  in  the  soul, — shall 
find  the  blessing  in  yourselves,  and  shall  see  it  spreading  to  others  ;  and  as  it 
spreads  it  will  sanctify  all  other  communication,  and  be  like  that  prophetic 
liver  which,  rising  from  the  temple,  rolls  into  the  sea  of  death,  and  changes 
all  its  waters  to  give  them  perfect  healthiness.  Then  hearts  shall  melt  with 
hearts,  soul  mingle  with  soul ;  and  though  for  the  present  a  little  distance  may 
separate  y»u  from  the  high  and  holy  worship  and  celestial  joys  around  the 
eternal  throne,  wait  awhile,  and  the  distance  will  be  destroyed,  and  you  and 
those  who  through  your  instrumentality  have  been  brought  to  love  the  Saviour 
shall  be  there,  and  your  united  song  shall  be,  *'Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  and  His  Father,  to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and 
ever.     Amen." 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

A  hymn  having  been  sung,  and  a  collection  made, 

The  Kev.  William  Statham,  of  Trevor  Chapel,  moved  the  next  resolution. 

The  resolution  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  says  in  spirit  this :  — That  you  have  in  the 
present  day  a  vastly  augmented  scale  of  education  throughout  the  country  at 
large ;  that  in  order  to  meet  that,  you  must  have,  as  far  as  you  are  able  to  get 
it,  a  higher  amount  of  education  among  Sunday  school  teachers.  I  do  not  say 
that — ^it  would  be  an  impertinence  for  me  to  say  it  —it  is  in  the  resolution  which  has 
been  placed  in  my  hands  this  evening.  It  says  in  fact  that  we  must  have  quality 
of  teaching  as  well  as  quoMUy  of  teaching.  Now,  I  apprehend  that  one  means 
for  giving  you  this  is  that  which  in  your  body  is  now  arresting  so  much  attention 
— viz.,  the  generally  improved  state  of  your  literature.  I  speak  here  pointedly  and 
practically  to  my  resolution  when  I  say,  that  one  of  the  surest  modes  of 
strengthening  the  ability  of  your  teachers  will  be  to  have  the  best  pens  you  can 
employ  in  the  Kterature  of  your  society.  Depend  upon  it,  that  which  is  done 
for  you  with  so  large  and  splendid  a  constituency,  ought  to  be  done  in  the  very 
best  style  possible.  You  ought  to  have  no  weak  pen  wiiting  in  your  literature, 
but  the  very  best,  strongest  Saxon,  and  the  richest  that  Christian  intelligence  can 
give  you.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  misunderstand  me  or  this  resolution.  Do 
not  suppose  that  you  are  to  introduce  a  pseudo-intellectual  sort  of  talking  and 
teaching  in  your  Sunday  school  classes.  Nothing  can  be  more  vapid  and  empty 
than  that  which  is  sometimes  called  "  intellectual  preaching  ;'*  and  I  apprehend 
that  nothing  could  be  worse  for  your  schools  than  the  introduction  of  what  might 
be  called  "intellectual  teaching."  Good  John  Leech  ridiculed  this  kind  of 
teaching,  when  he  represented  the  teachers,  as  saying,  **  If  you  puncture  this 
spherical  body  it  will  collapse."  **  Yes,"  replies  the  boy,  **if  you  prick  it,  it 
will  go  squash."  What  we  want,  therefore,  is  not  in  any  way  at  all  the  assump- 
tion of  that  peculiar  intellectualism  which  is  often  a  very  tkm  -^c^i^^x  ^^^^ec^ 
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rotten  wood,  but  depth  of  religions  thought,  and  depth  of  religioQB  feefiag. 
Depend  upon  it  one  of  the  dangers  of  Sunday  school  teaching,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  dangers  of  preaching,  is  that  of  getting  your  own  life  and  bnarts  lilce  a 
macadamized  road.  We  must  get  ourselves  thoroughly  into  sympathy  with  the 
blessed  subjects  we  have  to  talk  about,  and  it  is  only  when  we  oarselres  stud 
beneath  the  cross  of  Calvary  that  we  can  hope  to  teach  with  power  those  lessoDS 
of  the  love  and  grace  of  Christ  which  tliat  cross  reveals .  And.  this  is  pre-emiuMitly 
necessary  in  the  days  in  which  wo  live.  Underneath  much  of  the  literatuie  of 
the  present  time  there  is  a  very  dangerous  universalism — a  very  dangerous  tan* 
dency  to  irreligion  altogether,  and  I  say  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  let  the  yospg 
peoj)le  of  our  charge  get  upon  the  rocks  of  scepticism  without  warning  them  the 
best  we  can.  It  will  be  uo  uso  for  us  to  toll  them,  **  You  ought  not  to  have  read 
this  or  that. "  We  must  keep  them  if  we  can  from  reading  it.  An  Irish  pilot 
was  taken  on  board  a  ship  to  guide  her  through  the  dangerous  rocks  off  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  Ho  assured  the  captain  tliat  ho  knew  all  of  them,  aad 
the  vessel  was  left  in  his  charge.  Presently  she  gave  a  crash,  and  the  pilot 
running  to  the  captain,  exclaimed,  **  That's  one  of  them,  captain."  Now,  what 
I  mean  is,  do  not  let  your  young  people  get  upon  the  rocks  of  scepticism. 
By  the  help  of  God  it  is  yours  to  point  out  those  rocks  to  them,  and  to  give  to 
them  a  compass  and  a  chart  by  which  they  may  be  able  to  avoid  them.  Ifor 
does  this  resolution,  when  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  a  higher  standard  of 
teaching,  mean  that  you  are  to  adopt  such  a  style  as  I  once  read  of  in  connezioii 
with  a  good  minister  in  the  north.  He  was  explaining  the  account  of  the  hiBaling 
of  the  palsied  man,  who  was  let  down  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly  before 
Jesus.  Having  spent  twenty  minutes  in  explaining  how  the  roofs  in  those  dayi 
were  constructed,  he  said,  **  I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  how  the  bed  was  got 
through,"  when  one  of  his  hearers  exclaimed,  *'Set  it  down  at  once,  men."  K 
is  not  of  the  least  use  to  occupy  the  time  of  your  class  merdy  with  the  details  of 
the  geography  of  the  Bible,  nor  of  the  mere  histories  of  the  Bible.  I  apfffekan^ 
that  all  our  teaching  is  but  as  a  beautiful  setting  to  bring  out  more  cleaily  the 
splendour  of  that  **  Pearl  of  great  price,"  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  aietoM 
in  this  resolution  that  we  are  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  Well,  these  tintf 
are  very  rapid,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sorry  that  the  times  are  rapid ;  but «« 
must  keep  abreast  of  them  as  Christian  men.  If  a  man  asks  me  to  leave  mj 
Christianity  behind  me,  I  say,  "No,  go  on  without  me.  I  must  take  my  Chxis* 
tianity  with  me."  Depend  upon  it,  the  times  never  go  so  far  that  they  can  get 
out  of  the  reach  and  scope  of  the  blessed  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  Arnold 
soon  come  to  utter  confusion  and  misery  without  that  gospel,  which  is  "the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believe  th."  I  am  addreaiDig 
an  audience  to-night  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  Sunday  school  teachers,  and 
in  reading  this  resolution  it  may  be  asked,  "Why  tell  those  who  are  giTJOg 
their  voluntary  services  to  this  work  that  they  must  do  a  great  deal  bettsr, 
and  more  ?"  Voluntary  effort  !  Why,  voluntary  effort  is  one  of  the  gnuadiit 
things  in  all  the  universe  of  God,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  woriid  hid 
to  be  saved  by  anything  else  than — ^instrumentally — through  the  Tokuiteiy 
efforts  of  men  whose  hearts  are  moved  by  the  grace  of  God,  it- would  novarhe 
flared  at  all.  But  what  does  Mr.  Buskin  say  to  as, — "  If  I.  were  a  masoBt  wi^ 
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to  baild  a  wall,  I  might  get  the  same  day's  pay  for  doing  it  slovenly,  but  I  am 
a  jnan  8fi  well  as  a  mason,  and  therefore  I  put  my  conscience  as  well  as  my  handi- 
work into  it.?     Surely  it  should  never  be  said  of  us  that  we  build  our  walls  with 
half-tempered  mortar.    The  very  best  that  we  can  give  is  not  enough  for  Him  who 
bought  us  with  His  most  precious  blood.     If  we  can  preach  better  or  teach  better 
we  are  under  the  law  of  lore  to  Christ  to  do  so,  and  to  lay  on  His  altar  the  very 
best  that  we  can  give  him.     That  is  what  my  resolution  means.    I  was  wonder- 
struck  in  learning  from  the  report  of  the  Society  of  the  operations  undertaken  by 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  including  the  getting-up  of  panoramas  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young.     I  think  it  was  stated  that  at  Manchester  they  had  been 
living  a  lecture  on  "the  Curiosities  of  Nature,"  and  I  thought  I  should  just 
liked  to  have  heard  a  lecture  on  that  subject  there,  for  I  was  in  Manchester  at 
the  last  autumnal  meeting,  and  there  was  a  fog  over  the  city  from  Monday  till 
Thursday,  and  "the  limpid  Irwell,"  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  was  about 
the  blackest  pool  I  ever  gazed  upon.     But  I  refer  to  this  subject  because  it  serves 
to  illustrate  the  influence  which  Sunday  school  teachers  may  have  upon  the 
children,  not  only  the  direct  influence  they  may  acquire  by  their  teaching  on 
the  Sabbath,  but  the  vast  power  they  can  bring  to  bear  on  them  during  the  week, 
by  these  modes  of  instruction.      By  all  means  have  dissolving  views  for  the 
children,  and  let  them  bring  their  mothers  with  them.     Depend  upon  it,  you 
have  a  great  power  there.     One  cannot  help  thinking  of  that  poor  girl  in  the 
marble  palace  of  Herod,  who,  drunk  with  the  excitement  of  the  place,  and  "being 
before  instructed  of  her  mother,"  asked  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.   Who  can 
•tell  how  far  the  influence  of  a  mother  may  go  ?   I  suppose  most  of  you,  certainly 
a  Tery  large  number  of  you,  visited  the  glorious  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  remember 
•something  of  what  you  saw  there.     Now,  I  am  very  fond  of  statuary,  because  I 
•beheve  in  the  opinion  that,  a  nation  expresses  its  highest  thought  in  sculpture  and 
..painting.     One  of  those  magnifiicent  works  in  the  Exhibition  of  1862  struck  me 
very    forcibly.     It    was    called   "The  Wept   of   Wish- ton- wish."    It    repre- 
aioited  a  girl  who  had  been  stolen  from  her  parents  in  infancy,  by  the  £ed 
.Indians.     The  tribe  had  been  dispersed,  and  the  child  had  been  brought  baek  by 
faccident,.at  a  later  period  of  her  history,  and  was  in  her  own  mother's  house, 
.though  neither  mother  nor  child  knew  each  other.      But  the  sculptor  had  hit 
upon  a  beautiful  thought;  he  has  made  the  mother  singing  one  of  the  sweet 
hymns  she  had  sung  to  her  child  in  its  cradle.     The  wistful  eyes  of  the  child  are 
.beginning  to  open,  and  in  a  moment  they,  flash  recognition  on  the  mother,  and 
(the  norther  returns  the  recognition  on  the  child.     Does  it  not  tell  us  that  the 
•earliest  teaching  is  the  truest,  the  safest,  the  best  ?    How  many  a  man  who  had 
■Md  himself  into  slavery  worse  than  that  of  the  Ked  Indian  captive,  may  have 
ihsenwonbaek  to  Christ  by  the  memory  of  some  sweet  hymn  learned  at  his 
(mother's  knee,  or  in  the  Sunday  school  class  in  his  childhood.     These  are  the 
•miaftiments  with  which  I  am  about  to  move  this  resolution.    I  speak  to  those  who 
»Mre  engs^d  heart  and  hand  in  this  great  work.     Be  assured  that  when  that  hand 
fl4s8>marble  in  its  coffin  those  who  watch  over  your  remains  will  be  proud  to  lift 
•litiMid'Say,  '^  This  hand  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  Christ."     There  has  been 
ta  dispmte  lately  in  the  region  of  art  as  to  who  painted  the  most  beautiful  hands, 
(BabMU  or  Correggio  ;  one  painted  them  dark  and  sinewy,  Ah.^  QiO(i«tv^^<^«!&.^ 
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delicate.  Let  the  discussion  die,  it  concerns  us  not.  In  the  sight  of  the 
Master  we  serve  the  most  beautiful  hands  are  the  hands  that  work  for  Him,  the 
hands  that  are  outstretched  to  help  the  suffering,  the  hands  that  are  lifted  up  in 
prayer  for  His  benediction.     I  beg  to  move 

"  That  this  meeting  rejoices  in  the  increased  educational  advantages  now  provided 
for  the  people  of  this  land,  and  for  the  large  number  of  the  youthful  population 
who  now  partake  of  those  benefits  bj  which  the  scholars  in  Sunday  schools  will  be 
much  better  qualified  intellectually  to  receive  the  religious  instruction  imparted  to 
them.  That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its  very  firm  conviction  that  improve- 
ment in  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  scholars  imposes  on  teachers  increased  re- 
sponsibility for  availing  themselves  of  the  means  provided  for  their  own  improve- 
ment, that  so  they  may  be  enabled  to  meet  the  advancing  intellects  of  the  scholais, 
and  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  great  end  of  Sunday  school  instruction- 
obedience,  and  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  conformity  to  His  will  in  all  things." 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird  having  vacated  the  chair,  Mr.  Pratt  was  again 
called  on  to  preside  over  the  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Eichard  Roberts  seconded  the  resolution.  He  said — Mr.  Chairman, 
the  first  speaker  complained  of  some  degree  of  embarrassment  owing  to  the 
exhaustive  character  of  the  Report,  so  that  ho  scarcely  knew  what  to  say  on  the 
subject  before  us.  On  that  account  he  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  meeting  at 
that  early  stage  of  the  proceedings.  But  now  that  the  Report  has  been  read, 
and  so  many  speeches  have  been  delivered,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  higher  and 
deeper  claim  on  your  sympathy  when  called  upon  to  speak  at  this- late  hour  of 
the  evening.  Still  I  conceive  tliat  the  resolution  I  have  to  second  is  a  very 
comprehensive  one,  and  that  neither  the  Report  nor  the  previous  speakers  have 
exhausted  all  that  might  be  said.  The  theme  of  the  resolution  is  fitness  in  our 
teachers  for  their  important  work.  Now,  sir,  there  is  a  natural  fitness  which 
some  possess  in  a  prominent  degree  ;  they  have  a  peculiar  facility  for  conveying 
truth  to  the  youthful  mind,  and  they  convey  it  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it 
is  not  easily  forgotten,  but  abides  there  for  years  and  years  to  come.  I  consider 
that  facility  to  be  a  talent  for  which  the  possessor  will  be  held  responsible,  and 
that  he  involves  himself  in  a  serious  degree  of  condemnation  if  he  fail  to  U8e  it 
for  the  great  purpose  for  which  it  was  bestowed.  But  the  resolution  refers  not 
so  much  to  natural  fitness  as  to  that  fitness  which  is  acquired  by  careful  training 
and  preparation.  I  do  fear  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  Sabbath  schools  off 
teachers  frequently  went  to  their  work  very  unprepared  for  it.  I  am  glad  t» 
know  that  a  better  state  of  things  is  now  to  be  found  in  our  schools.  Teachers 
in  the  present  day  are  more  generally  impressed  with  the  importance  of  studying 
the  lessons  to  be  taught  in  their  classes,  and  of  obtaining  a  clear  and  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  subject  themselves  in  order  that  they  may  convey  the  san* 
to  the  minds  of  their  youthful  hearers.  I  would  strongly  recommend,  in  ^ 
matter,  the  presentation  of  truth  to  the  young  mind  in  the  form  of  illustration. 
Nothing  tells  so  strongly  upon  children  as  illustrative  teaching.  Indeed,  wh« 
the  world  was  young  and  yet  a  child,  God  taught  the  great  truths  in  connectiaB 
with  man's  redemption  through  the  medium  of  types.  It  was  an  age  of  picture^ 
an  age  of  illustration,  and  God  endeavoured  thus  to  impress  humanity  in  i^ 
youth  and  childhood  with,  the  ttutha  which  were  afterwards  to  be  more  ftDj 
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revealed.    And  when  we  meet  with  humanity  in  childhood  we  must  follow  God's 
example.    A  child  will  often  remember  an  illustration  when  he  forgets  the  theory, 
and  the  illustration  will,  at  a  future  time,  by  the  law  of  association,  bring  again 
before  the  mind  the  truth  it  was  designed  to  convey.     I  do  therefore  urge  upon 
teachers  the  necessity  of  going  out  of  love  to  the  study  of  their  lessons,  to  feel  that 
they  have  something  to  say,  and  to  seek  the  most  attractive  and  lively  methods 
of  impressing  it  upon  their  children.     It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  calamitous  thing 
for  a  teacher  on  the  Sabbath  day  to  go  to  his  class  unprepared,  knowing  nothing 
about  the  lesson,  perhaps  scarcely  knowing  where  it  is.     Such  a  teacher  is  not 
likely  to  make  great  impression  upon  the  children,  and  can  scarcely  look  for  any 
good  results  to  follow  his  labours.     I  do  not  care  what  the  attainments  of  the 
teacher  may  be,  he  must  have  his  mind  thoroughly  prepared.     Let  the  children 
feel  whenever  the  teacher  comes  among  them  that  he  comes  with  something  to 
say,  something  likely  to  profit,  and  something  too  which  has  cost  him  labour  and 
thought  and  study.     If  our  teachers  will  only  attend  to  this  particular  duty,  I  am 
sure,  in  my  own  mind,  that  it  will  secure  for  them  the  respect  of  the  children. 
!N"othing  will  enthrone  them  in  the  esteem  of  the  children  but  this  diligent  atten- 
tion to  their  responsibilities  as  the  teachers  of  God's  truth.     Then  there  is  a 
moral  fitness  for  the  work.     I  hold  that  a  person  cannot  teach  others  who  has  not 
himself  known  something  experimentally  of  the  truth  to  be  taught,  who  has  not 
realized  the  transforming  power  of  Christianity  in  his  own  soul.    It  is  only  from 
the  fulness  of  a  regenerate  and  devout  heart  that  he  can  speak  with  power  of  the 
blessedness  of  the  gospeh     I  am  afraid  in  some  of  our  schools  we  are  not  able  to 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  on  whom  we  believe  the  Spirit  of  God  rests 
and  whose  hearts  have  felt  the  renewing  power  of  divine  grace.     But  I  think  it 
is  our  duty  to  look  for  such  as  far  as  possible,  for  I  believe  the  spiritual  success 
of  the  schools  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  the  teachers  to  whom  the  schools  may  be  intrusted.    Your  efibrts 
should  always  be  based  on  principle  ;  you  should  engage  in  your  work  not  under 
the  infiuence  of  mere  impulse  but  under  the  influence  of  principle.     There  is  a 
great  difference  between  a  man  doing  a  thing  from  impulse  or  from  principle.    The 
impulsive  man  is  excitable  and  changeful,  and  not  to  be  trusted ;  but  the  man  of 
principle  goes  steadily  at  his  work.     There  is  something  within  to  sustain  him, 
even  though  he  meet  with  discouragement,  and  does  not  realize  the  success  which 
lie  had  anticipated  and  hoped  for.     There  is  just  the  same  diff'erence  between  the 
man  who  works  from  mere  impulse  and  the  man  who  works  from  principle  that 
there  is  between  the  sailing  vessel  and  the  steamer.     The  sailing  vessel  is  a 
beautiful  object  to  look  at ;  she  seems  like  a  thing  of  life,  as  she  glides  over  the 
1>osoin  of  the  ocean.     But  there  is  no  inner  power,  no  inherent  power  in  her ;  she 
is  dependent  upon  favouring  winds  and  waves ;  she  has  no  capacity  of  motion 
till  the  wind  fills  her  sails,  and  the  tide  bears  her  on  to  her  destination.     But  in 
tiie  steamer  there  is  the  inherent  power  which  makes  her  independent  of  extra- 
neous circumstances,  and  enables  her  to  defy  contrary  winds  and  tides,  and  urges 
licr  on  her  course  in  spite  of  them.     So  is  it  with  those  who  act  from  one  or  other 
of  these  motives.    The  man  of  impulse  is  easily  offended,  and  perhaps  gives  up 
liifl  -work  in  a  bad  temper  because  others  do  not  see  with  him,  or  because  he 
cannot  get  his  own  way  in  the  teacher's  meeting,  while  the  mivdkS  «av^  ^^^^  ^x^ 
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fiftvoorable,  and  everytblDg  around  him  is  pleaiant,  and  xnowm  'hint  in  liM-^ne- 
tion  he  wishes  to  go  is  all  very  well ;  but  tho  man  of  principle  aote  fromminer 
force  and  can  stand  the  &torm  of  unfavourablo  circumstances,  and  £Mwe  his  way 
through,  despite  tho  fiercest  opposition.     I  wont  you  all  to  be  teachers  mider  the 
influence  of  ChristiAn  principle  which  will  sustain  you  amidat  the  diffieuUias  yon 
may  have  to  encounter  and  prevent  your  being  very  toachy.     I  want  youtopoi* 
sess  a  deep  conviction  of  the  real  grandeur  of  your  work  and  of  its  piie-smijMBee. 
It  is  not  a  work  for  time  ;  you  are  moulding  characters  for  eternity ;  you  sre 
leaving  your  iniluence  on  individual  souls,  which  influence  will  live  afttr  yon 
are  gone  ;  you  are  producing  cflects  which  will  never  die.     Don't  think,  there- 
fore, that  you  can  bo  neutral  in  this  work.     1  know  that  sometimes  j0a  met 
with  discouragements  because  you  do  not  see  the  results  of  your  labonrs.    Yon 
pray  sometimes,  ^^  Lord,  let  Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy  servunts,'*  and  tike  mrk 
does  not  always  appear.     But,  dear  friends,  because  it  does  not  appear  you  BMSt 
not  consider  that  no  good  is  b(  ing  done.     Sometimes  God  oonsoks  us  in  ior 
work  by  letting  us  see  tho  fruit  of  our  labour,  but  sometimes  we  have  too  meh 
pride  to  bear  it,  and  then  it  is  better  conceakd  than  revealsd.     Someti]iMs:*re 
are  encouraged  to  see  a  little  of  it  appearing,  but  when  it  does  not  appear,  doiot 
conclude  that  no  good  has  therefore  been  accomplished.     Nothing  you  do  fat 
Christ  can  xiossibly  die — it  will  live  for  ever.     It  is  a  great  principle  in  nstonl 
scienoe  that  nothing  ever  perishes — nothing  ceases  to  be.     You  look  at  the  dfir* 
drop  as  it  trembles  on  the  blade  of  grass  just  before  the  bright  monung  BOB 
appears.     It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  see,  and  cooling  to  come  in  contact  with.  Bf 
and  by  the  sun  rises  in  his  power,  and  kisses  that  dewdrop  away ;  but  it  i»aDt 
lost.     It  is  true  it  has  been  sucked  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  bat  it  is  in  ezistatfo 
still  scattered  through  the  atmosphere  and  when  the  atmosphere  cools  ihedur* 
drop  will  descend  again,  perhaps  to  fertilize  the  soil  in  some  distant  part  of  Ike 
world.     You  may  do  a  thing  for  Christ  which  in  itself  seems  inagiiifiosat— pg* 
haps  speak  a  word  in  his  name— and  it  passes  away — ^you  see  no  result ;  bit  it 
does  not  die,  it  lives.      It  lives  in  the  consciousness  of  those  to  mbom  f^ 
addressed  yourself,  and  is  helping  to  form  the  character  of  those  whomyontSHi^ 
the  fruit  of  which  will  be  seen  at  some  future  day.    Depend  upon  it  your  laboiff 
is  not  in  vain.     The  word  you  spoke,  the  act  you  performed,  the  thought  lyi^i 
entertained,  the  plan  you  entered  upon,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  wOl  come  hadcio 
you  in  heavenly  blessings,  and  if  you  see  not  the  result  here  you  will  see  it  ha^ 
after,  for  in  heaven  it  is  said,  **  Their  works  do  follow  them."     Now  I  wast  to 
give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.     Preaching  at  one  of  the  tfaestni!* 
few  years  ago,  just  when  the  special  services  in  theatres  was  commenoed,  tbtfs 
was  a  lad  present  who  occupied  a  seat  in  the  upper  gallery.     A  friend  of  mil* 
he^pened  to  sit  at  his  side,  and  as  he  was  very  restless  my  friend's -attSBtiiB 
was  attracted  to  him,  and  he  found  that  he  was  attempting  to  pick  his  pooW* 
My  friend  immediately  collared  htm  and  made  him  sit  quietly  till  the  serviced 
over.     He  had  listened  very  attentively,  and  once  or  twice  during  the  «ni» 
he  was  deeply  moved.     At  the  end  of  the  service  the  well-known  hynW'** 

given  out, — 

"  A  charge  to  keep  I  have,  a  God  to  glorify, 
A  never  dying  soul  to  save  and  fit  it  for  the  sky." 


The  tones  of  tho  hymn  were  familiar  to  the  boy ;  he  began  to  tremble  ^and 
the  teara  flowed  down  his  cheeks.     ''My  lad/'  said  the  gentleman  at  his  side, 
"you  seem  to  feel  very  muoh — what  is  the  matter?"      "  Oh,  sir,'*  he  said,  "we 
used  to  sing  that  hymn  when  I  was  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  we  used  to  sing 
it:to  that  tune,  audit  brings  to  my  recollection  my  younger  days."     "What 
lire  you  ?"  my  friend  inquired.     "  I  must  not  tell  you,"  was  the  reply.    "Well, 
I  .suppose  you  are  a  thief?"     "Yes,  a  London  thief.'*     "How  long  have  you 
been  a  thief?"     "Six  years,"  he  replied  ;  "during  that  time  I  have  never  done 
arfitrokeof  work,  but  have  maintained  myself  by  dishonesty."     But  though  he 
had  led  a  life  of  crime  for  six  years,  there  was  the  fruit  of  Sunday  school  teach- 
isg  still  remaining,  which  developed  itself  at  last.     I  presume,  sir,  there  are 
many  here  to-night  who  are  not  engaged  in  this  great  work  of  teaching.      I 
see  a  largo   number   of  young  people   before   me,  and  though   perhaps   the 
.gveater  portion  are  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  Sabbath  schools,  I 
£iBcy  there  must  be  many  present  who  have  never  exerted  themselves  in  this  or 
any  other  department  of  service.      If  so,  I  would  challenge  some  of  them  to 
Tolunteer  this  evening,  and  to  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Lord.    The 
Master  has  need  of  you.    I  know  very  well  there  are  difficulties  suggested  to 
tkose  who  are  solicited  to  engage  in  this  labour  of  Christ.     Shame  will  some- 
timea  saggest  that  it  is  not  for  a  respectable  person  like  you  to  concern  yourself 
alMmt  Sunday  school  teaching,  and  that  you  should  leave  it  to  some  one  who  has 
loss  status  in  Society.     You  are  told  to  think  of  your  position,  and  a  sense  of 
jpnde  comes  in  and  restrains  you.     And  shame  says,  if  you  devote  yourself  to 
this  work  you  will  be  sneered  at,  and  will  meet  with  persecution  from  others,  and 
it. will  annoy  you,  and  you  had  better  not  subject  yourself  to  the  unpleasantness 
it  will  bring  with  it.     Indolence,  too,  will  come  forward  and  say,  you  work  very 
liaxd  all  the  week  and  therefore  you  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  Sunday  to  your- 
mHJL     And  indiflerence  also  will  sometimes  seek  to  deter  you,  you  will  have  the 
/fUflsiion  suggested,  "  What  are  other  people's  children  to  you  ?    Look  after  your 
^mn  soul  and  let  others  take  the  same  care  for  themselves."     But  I  say,  if  these 
tamptations  come  upon  you  as  they  have  upon  many,  whose  noble  powers  and 
,vaat  energies  they  have  bound  with  their  terrible  withes  and  kept  them  in  a  state 
joi  thnaldom,  oh,  burst  these  withes  at  once,  rend  them  asunder,  and  let  your 
powers  and  sympathies  of  mind  and  heart  go  free,  for  the  Lord  hath  need  of 
tibem  !    There  is  service  enough  for  alL     There  is  scope  wide  enough  for  all. 
Xhare  is  in  this  congregation  a  vast  amount  of  latent  energy,  a  vast  amount 
oi  power — ^religious  power — power  for  good.     It  is  lying  dormant  now,  buried  in 
tiia  grave.     We  want  a  kind  of  resurrection  power  to  stand  over  these  graves  of 
Imiied  faculties  and  summon  them  forth,  in  order  that  they  may  arise  animated 
with  a  new  life  to  serve  the  Lord  who  hath  bought  them  and  redeemed  them  with 
His  precious  blood.  I  may  give  you  another  illustration.  A  youth  who  was  brought 
^  ia  the  country  in  one  of  our  Sabbath  schools,  afterwards  emigrated  to  Australia. 
3a  ^cro  became  very  profligate,  and  falling  in  with  bad  companions  he  soon 
JoBt  all  his  early  impressions,  and  plunged  into  the  very  depths  of  infidelity  and 
Tioe.     One  day,  turning  the  corner  of  a  street,  in  one  of  the  rising  cities  of  that 
colony,  he  unexpectedly  encountered  a  person  whose  face  seemed  familiar  to  him; 
^y  looked  at  each  other,  and  when  the  person  spoke  his  voice  was  recog^^d^ 
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and  the  poor  prulligato  youth,  who  had  passed  ten  years  in  that  land  in  a  state 
of  (legru'Iatioii  and  sin,  found  that  he  was  addressed  by  his  old  Sunday  school 
teacher.  In  a  moment  tlierc  was  awakened  within  him  the  memories  of  the 
past  and  thoughts  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  loving  Christian  training  he  had 
theie  received  came  trooping  in  with  marvellous  forco.  He  had  a  short  conver- 
sation with  his  teacher,  who  spoke  to  him  faithfully  and  lovingly,  and  that  youtli 
went  home  ovcrwliclnud  with  shame  and  grief,  and  ultimately  became  a  penitect 
seeker  for  salvation,  and  a  member  of  a  Christian  church  in  that  land.  Yon 
must  not  then,  dear  friends,  suppose  that  your  work  is  done  when  the  boy  or  the 
girl  j)asses  fr(*m  uuJ.r  your  notice  or  goes  over  the  threshold  of  the  school. 

1  was  travelling  a  fortnight  ago  by  omnibus,  and  occupied  a  seat  on  the  outside 
b}'  the  driver.  '*  I  heard  you  preach  the  other  day,  sir,"  he  said.  **I  am  veiy 
glad  to  hear  it,"  I  said  ;  **do  you  know  anything  about  religion  ?"  "Yes,"  he 
said,  **I  was  taught  religion  in  the  Sabbath  school  by  Mr.  Qumey,  and  that 
name  is  a  sacred  name  to  mo.  "Wherever  1  am  I  remember  the  words  he  used  to 
say  sometimes  with  his  hand  upon  my  head.  Those  words  live  in  my  conscience, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  shako  them  off.  I  believe  it  was  to  those  few 
words  I  owe  all  my  impressions  of  religion,  and  my  desire  to  hear  the  gospel  aai 
to  serve  God."  All,  friends,  this  blessed  result  was  not  known  to  Mr.  GuiMy 
himself;  ho  has  passed  away  to  his  reward,  and  many  things  will  notbeknovi 
to  you  ;  but  the  fruit  will  be  seen  after  many  days — perhaps  not  in  this  worM, 
but  in  the  ages  of  eternity.  Oh  what  a  glorious  thing  it  will  be  if  in  the  lait 
great  day  there  shall  be  some  in  heaven  who  shall  owe  their  salvation  to  tho 
instrumentality  put  forth  by  you  to  lead  them  out  of  self  to  God,  and  oot  rf 
vice  to  virtue.  1  have  sometimes  pictured  to  myself  the  last  great  day  when  A* 
assembled  universe  is  gathered  around  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  jndgo,  vo^^ 
have  thought  of  Robert  Raikes  and  his  army  of  coadjutors,  standing  there  irhili 
Jesus  leads  up  through  those  pearly  gates  to  the  home  of  blessedness  the  nnilfa' 
tudes  that  shall  have  been  converted  on  earth  through  the  instrumentality^ 
Sabbath  schools.  They  come  from  every  portion  of  our  land,  from  our  sn^ 
villages  and  rural  towns,  from  our  great  cities,  from  this  vast  metropolis,  fiMi 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  from  India  and  from  China,  from  America  and  fff^ 
Australia,  they  come  from  every  part  of  the  world,  a  glorious  company,  whom  9* 
man  can  number,  and  as  they  pass  by,  myriads  upon  myriads,  I  think  howtfci 
soul  of  that  holy  man  who  started  the  enterprise  will  be  overwhelmed  inli 
gladness  and  joy,  as  he  sees  the  glorious  effects  produced  through  the  blessing ^ 
God  on  his  instrumentality,  and  of  that  of  his  coadjutors  ;  and  I  £euicy  I  seehii 
now  with  reverence  before  the  presence  of  the  Judge,  while  all  heaven  echo* 
with  the  ascription  of  praise,  "  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  but  unto  Thy  name  he  di 
glory." 

The  resolution  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edmond  moved  the  last  resolution.  He  said,— Mr.  Ohaiiaft. 
the  resolution  entnisted  to  my  care  is  a  text  that  does  not  well  admit  of  a  seffl* 
upon  it,  but  curiously  enough  I  believe  it  was  assigned  to  me  for  that  exprt* 
reason.  Not  that  I  might  be  altogether  relieved  from  the  duty  of  attemptinif* 
sermon,  but  that  I  might  not  be  pinned  down  to  any  particular  text;  so  tW 
having  full  license  and  liberty  to  go  away  from  my  text,  with  all  the  world  beto' 
mel  might  speak  on  any  topic  1  uA^t  ^\sM:^^'t  \ft  ^^Y^^ixe  of.     The  tex^  hot* 
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ever,  must  be  named.  It  is  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird — 
("And  to  Mr.  Pratt ").  That  is  not  in  the  resolution,  and  my  friend  is  a  little 
too  soon  in  suggesting  the  name  of  our  present  chairman,  because  that  is  in  the 
wide  world  beyond  my  resolution.  "Well,  Sir,  I  have  a  little  bit  of  stubbornness 
in  my  nature  sometimes,  and  having  to-night  got  a  resolution  which  was  sup- 
posed to  defy  exposition,  I  am  determined  on  this  occasion  to  be  more  textual 
than  I  ever  was  in  my  life — so  textual  that  I  will  be  positively  grammatical,  and 
I  will  begin  by  reannouncing  my  text,  and  also  wishing  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 

the  present  chairman  is  beyond  the  text  for  the  moment.     I  will  announce 

no,  I  recall  that  word,  for  I  approach  the  text  in  its  abridged  form,  and  in  its 
abridged  form  it  includes  Mr.  Kinnaird,  our  Chairman,  and  in  its  abridged  form 
thanks  the  Chairman  of  this  annual  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.  Now, 
when  I  was  at  school  I  right  well  remember  I  was  taught  to  believe  and  say  that 
there  are  two  articles, — an  indefinite  article,  which  may  be  in  the  form  of  "  a  " 
OP  in  the  form  of  "an,"  and  a  definite  article,  the  little  word  "the."  I  begin, 
then,  with  the  definite  article  in  my  text,  and  I  want  to  say  this,  that  I  was  more 
nonplussed  with  that  part  of  my  text  than  any  other  word  in  it,  because,  being  in 
the  House  of  Commons  about  four  o'clock,  I  met  Mr.  Kinnaird,  and  referring  to 
the  hope  of  meeting  him  here  again  on  this  platform,  I  was  told  that  an  impera- 
tive "whip **  would  keep  him  at  his  post  in  the  House.  It  seemed,  therefore,  to 
me  that  the  definite  article  before  the  word  "chairman"  would  not  to-night 
apply.  But  when  I  came  here  I  found  him  in  the  chair.  Then  I  said  it  will 
Apply,  but  almost  before  I  had  time  to  say  it  Mr.  Kinnaird  was  gone,  and  some 
one  else  is  in  his  place.  But  let  me  say  about  both  gentlemen,  that  it  needs  no 
irords  of  mine  to  approve  to  your  cordial  gratitude  their  services.  They  are 
•tedfast,  long- tried,  widely- esteemed  friends  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.  And 
as  I  make  a  point,  generally  speaking,  of  not  being  impertinent  enough  to  address 
Jriends  in  their  presence,  I  will  leave,  with  that  single  remark,  this  point  of  my 
naolatioD,  and  give  yon  the  opportunity,  at  the  close  of  my  speech,  to  express 
your  thanks  to  them  by  acclamation.  Then  I  came  to  the  word  "  chairman  "  in 
Ml  abstract  sort  of  way,  and  I  said,  who  can  tell,  in  this  go-ahead  age,  whether 
iSiat  is  always  the  word  which  will  be  applicable.  For  it  now  happens  that  ladies 
apmpete  with  us  eloquent  gentlemen  in  making  stirring  and  enthusiastic  speeches 
ftom  the  platform,  and  if  theycan  be  eloquent  speakers,  I  do  not  know  why  they  may 

become  eventually  Presidents,  and,  happily,  "the  chairman'*  may  some  day 

into^shall  I  coin  the  word —  *  *  chairwoman. "  Now  I  am  going  to  be  extremely 

-  cogent  to-night,  and  I  am  not  going  to  express  a  positive  opinion  upon  any  contro- 

"VBtrted  or  debatable  subject,  and  therefore  I  am  not  going  to  say  whether  I  should 

to  see  it  or  whether  I  should  not  like  to  see  it.  But  I  have  named  it  for  the  sake 
asying  two  things.     There  is  a  chair  that  is  already  filled  by  an  illustrious 

^ — the  old  coronation  chair  that  was  brought  from  Scottish  soil,  and  I  think 
.;:lt  18  right  to  take  public  opportunities  of  letting  out  our  honest  loyal  feelings.  I 
^;  ^Wpoi^  therefore,  to  say  this — Far  off  be  the  day,  the  tearful  day  to  England,  when 
royal  chair  shall  become  vacant  by  the  demise  of  its  illustrious  occupant. 
live  the  Queen  !  among  whose  noble,  whose  many  noble  qualities,  there  is 

which  to  me  is  always  most  attractive.  She,  as  a  queen,  has  most  thoroaghly 
AUiaTged  her  constitational  duties,  and,  as  the  mistress  of  a  honaehcM^  ^tbVASk 
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been  equally  exemplary  in  her  condnct.     Bat  the  sacred  name  of  " mailer " 
belongs  to  her,  and  I  felt  when  I  read  her  simple,  guileless,  beantiM  boaic— 
beautiful  just  because  it  is  so  artless — that  a  true  mother's  heart  beats  in  Qtt« 
Victoria's  bosom.     Now  the  other  word  was  this— Whether  we  ahall-naerfe  tte 
chair  for  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  stronger  part  of  humanity.    We  m 
quite  disposed  to  assrrt  in  the  Sunday  school  there  shall  be  perfect  eqwdity ;  t.  &, 
we  are  as  glad  to  have  a  lady's  hand  at  this  work  as^o  have  a  gentlemai^t. 
We  are  quietly  of  opinion,  some  of  us,  that  if  the  major  part  of  our  "tsaeben 
should  be  ladies,  the  schools  would  not  thrive  a  bit  the  leas.     Bat  whetker  min 
or  woman — I  like  those  names — whether  man  or  woman,  whether  yoath  or 
maiden,  let  them  work  together,  for  the  work  is  of  God,  and  each  having-thBir 
place,  slioll  hare  their  own  reward.     Then  I  come  to  ''the  annnal  meeting,"  nd 
I  have  only  one  thing  to  say  about  it,  for  I  am  reminded  of  the  one  thbig 
by  looking  at  my  watch  and  the  clock  yonder — What  is  a  yearly  meetflif  ? 
Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  it  is.     It  is  like  what  I  am  in  the  hsfait 
of  doing  every  night,  somewhere  alxmt  ten  o'clock  ;  it  is  like  the  winding  \if  of 
a  man's  watch.     For  what  do  you  wind  up  a  watch?    To  finish  l^e  past  day; 
to  make  a  neat  concluxion  for  the  day  that  is  gone?     Not  a  bit  of  it;  it  is  to 
prepare  the  watch  for  the  work  of  the  day  that  is  to  follow.     Sir,  I  say  thattfaji 
annirersary,  with  all  its  stirring  emotions,  with  all  that  eloquent  tide  of  troA 
which  has  been  made  to  flow  into  our  hearts,  will  altogether  lose  its  highest  |N0^ 
X>ose  if  it  do  not  serve  the  end  of  putting  us  in  better  trim  and  harness  to  do-4V 
next  year's  work,  so  that  we  may  come  back  again,  if  God  shall  apare  usimiii 
months  hence,  to  wind  up  the  watch  onoe  more  and  set  it  once  morea^gaiv 
Then  I  come  to  ''Sunday  School  Union."     Had  Mr.  Einnaird  been  in  the  dv 
I  should  have  been  disposed  to  say,  We  Scotch  haye  a  great  obje«tion  to  af 
Sunday.     But  as  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  not  here,  and  as  I  am  now  in  Londoo  td 
claim  the  privilege  of  being  an  EugHshman  there  I  shall  say  liiey  in  the  IToiA 
have  a  great  dislike  to  say  Sunday.     So  I  had  myself  at  one  time,  but  whetinrik 
be  that  '*Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners  "  ov  no,  I  do  catch  m^ 
gliding  yery  naturally  somehow  or  other  into  saying  Sunday -School  Union.  1f4 
it  is  a  heathen  name,  that  is  quite  clear,  and  if  it  were  not  that  yon  can  stylfci 
Kew  Testament  does  not  describe  the  Lord's  Day  by  the  name  Sabbath,  so  tiMt 
we  are  neither  scriptural  when  we  say  Sabbath  or  Sunday,  but  only  when  we  iif  , 
— O  beautiful  designation — the  Lord's  Day.     If  it  were  not  for  that  I  thoM 
drride  against  the  Sunday  and  on  behalf  of  the  Sabbath.    And  yet  thsy  bflA 
suggest  most  exquisite  ideas  and  I  want  to  suggest  them  here  for  your  eonsolaiiv 
my  Mlow-labourers,  upon  the  Lord's  Day.     It  is  a  Sabbath  day,  and  often  ]i9 
find  your  work  to  be  a  sabbath.     In  your  toilsome  endeayours  to  do  good  in  yoV 
class  you  have  often  found  that  your  souls  were  getting  true  repose.    Ob,^ 
mistake  of  supposing  that  Sunday  pleasuring  brings  rest     I  remember  «oek 
''the  other  day,"  when  in  Scotland,  having  occasion  as  I  then  had  to  pre«fcAr 
a-brother  on  what  is  caUed  the  sacramental  feast  day.     I  was  obliged  to 
home  in  the  evening,  and  as  I  took  the  boat  on  the  River  Forth,  I  met  a 
ing  host  of  pleasure  seekers  who  had  been  spending  the  day  in  Edinburgh,  ■sa'^ 
was  fisrcibly  struck  at  the  contrast  between  their  jaded  worn  and  tired  appesMi^ 
and  the  aj^arance  of  thoBe  wliom  I  had  seen  in  God's  house  resting  their  mx^ 
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ies  'too,  while  hearing  divine  and  blessed  troths.  It  is  a  Sanday  too,  for 
t  of  the  night  of  death  that  He  might  bring  ns  into  the  light  of  God  the 
Glory  arose  from  the  grave  this  day — the  Sun  of  Kighteousness  with  heal- 
;he  world  beneath  His  wings.  But  I  am  getting  among  the  thoma  again, 
id  that  I  was  not  going  to  be  controversial,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  tell 
opinion  about  State  education  or  voluntary  education.  But  I  will  just 
,  that  whether  you  or  I  be  the  advocates  of  the  one  or  the  other  we  shall, 

agree  on  these  two  points  ;  first,  that  by  God's  behest,  and  no  man  can 
;•  without  there  is  sin  somewhere,  the  responsibility  of  educating  a  child 
th  those  who  gave  it  birth.  I  have  myself— but  I  am  afraid  I  am  nearly 
g  upon  the  controversial  again — I  have  myself  sometimes  thought  that  if 
given  the  same  energy  to  going  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  land  and 
ig  their  duty  to  them  that  we  have  given  t.o  the  discussion  of  the  abstxsact 
I  of  the  theories  of  true  education,  we  should,  perhaps,  have  been  beginning 
ight  end.  But'whether  that  be  so  or  not,  the  other  point  which  I  think  is 
this,  that  no  man  was  ever  yet  educated  by  any  other  man ;  that  there  is 
education  which  does  not  proceed  from  a  man's  self;  that  whether  he  is 
iversity  or  a  school,  or  without  the  help  of  either,  if  he  is  truly  educated 
b  be  a  self-educated  man.  And  one  other  point  is  clearer  still,  that  in  any 
ise  of  the  term  education,  there  can  be  none  without  the  Spirit  of  God.  Call 
tual  instruction  education  !  call  moral  energy  even  education !  "Why, 
J  man  ?  What  was  he  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker  ?  **So 
.de  man  in  His  own  image ;  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him ;"  and 
the  man  be  a  living  spiritual  being,  and  that  highest  element  of  his 
be  developed  and  educated,  he  may  be  an  educated  anything,  but  he  is 

educated  nan,  Eiaally — here  I  come  to  my  closing  word,  *' Sunday 
Union."  It  is  not  a  very  original  thing  to  say  that  union  is  streng^  hut 
|lad/tafind'hero<ai  pleasing  ilittstnition  of  that  rather  trite  saying.  You 
reflpMik  of  the  stnngth  of  armies  by  numbers,  and  I  find  that  you,  the 
"-•sImoI  teachers  ^f  tMs  great  metropolis,  are  an  army  upwards  of  15^0 

a  larger  army  than  the  other  day  stormed  the  fortress  of  Mag^ala.  You 
hanclerwxjTk  to  doibr  all  that.  All  praise  to  those  noble  men  for  their 
1  and  earnestness  in  overcoming  diflBLculties.  They  were  led  by  divine 
3nce,  as,  I  believe,  in  answer  to  the  zealous  prayers  of  the  Church,  and 
sooeei^  in  freeing  their  captive  brethren.  But  you  have  a  far  haarder 
ad  though  you  were  twice  as- strong  as  16,000,  there  were  plenty  of  work 
to  do.  Yes,  union  is  strength,  and  I  like  to  think  that  in  these  days,  not- 
mding  some  adverse  and  opposite  influence,  we  are  breathing  a  good  deal 
tiosp^ere  of  union.  I  shall  next  week  be  in  a  region  where  there  will  be 
ed  the  question  of  incorporated  union  between  now  separate  churches, 
)ld  the  same  faith  and  are  ruled  by  the  same  polity.  And  I  count  every 
happy  man  who  shall  help  on  the  consummation  of  such  a  work.  But 
is  more  than  the  incorporated  manifestation  of  it,  and  yours  is  union 
B;h  it  may  be  the  union  of  persons  of  different  denominations,  at  least  if  it. 
don  which  has  its  root  in  that  which  is  the  only  unifying  thing — the  faith 
vo  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     I  heard  yesterday  some  sentences  of  elo- 

from  our  friend  Mr.  Stovel,  which  I  think  have  rarely  been  &UT^^*»afe^ 
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when  s]Hakin;^  of  the  ^^lorious  days  of  coming  nnion.  And  this  gi^es  me  my 
closing  thought.  AVe  arc  now  in  a  worhl  which  hath  its  manifold  strifes,  and 
we  shall  not  for  a  long  time  1)m  :ihle  to  avoid  them.  Let  us,  if  we  must  contend, 
contend  in  charity  and  in  thu  love  of  Christ.  "We  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid 
taking  part  in  these  strifes,  but  I  tell  you  this,  when  you  got  home  to  the  land 
where  all  is  bright  light,  you  shall  discover  that  the  jarring  notes  of  time  were 
but  the  prelude  to  the  perfect  unison  of  the  everlasting  hallelujahs  ;  and  even  as 
it  shall  be  brighter  there  for  the  darkness  of  this  world,  so  shall  heaven  be  happier 
for  the  very  memory  of  earth's  discords,  because  it  will  tend  to  show  the  more 
emphatic.'illy  what  a  God  of  love  and  mercy  and  matchless  wisdom  is  the  I<ord 
God  we  have  the  honour  to  servo. 

Mr.  (Jiio^JKR  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  cordially  adopted. 

The  Chairman  briefly  and  apjiropriately  acknowledged  the  votes,  and  a  hymn 
having  been  sung,  the  Revi  Horkrt  Kooinsox  pronounced  the  benediction,  and 
the  services  in  connexion  with  the  Anniversary  of  the  Union  were  brought  to  a 
close. 


.^ntcllracncc. 


SUNDAY   SCHOOL  UNION. 

At  the  Committee  meeting  in  April,  twenty  applications  for  libraries,  amounting 
to  £170,  were  granted. 

Mr.  William  Gover  being  unable,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  to  con- 
tinue active  service  on  the  Committee  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for  thiity- 
iive  years,  the  Committee  have  passed  a  vote  of  sympathy  and  friendship,  vA 
have  elected  him  an  honorary  member. 

On  20th  April,  Eev.  Richard  Roberts  delivered  a  lecture  on  Bishop  Hooper. 

METROPOLITAN  AUXILIARIES. 

East. — Library  voted  for  Plaistow  Congregational  School.  The  Annnal  nwet- 
ing  of  the  Auxiliary  was  held  on  21st  April  at  Beaumont  Institntion.  BepreMn- 
tatives  appointed  to  Parent  Committee : — Messrs.  Allen,  Caldwell,  Comyn, 
Clements,  Richards,  "Wells. 

North. — Library  voted  for  Hope  School,  Chequer  AHey.  Schools  admitted 
into  Union, — Bouverie  Road  (Stoke  Newington),  and  Whitecross  Street.  Beprt* 
sentatives  appointed  to  Parent  Committee  : — Messrs.  Abbott,  Chapman,  Nicho^* 
son,  and  Robottom. 

Islington. — Upper  Hollo  way  School  admitted. 

Bermondsey. — Representative  appointed  to  Parent  Committee  : — ^Mr.  J.  ^• 
Lewis. 
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OUE  SONS  AND  OUR  DAUGHTERS. 

BY   THE    KBV.    SAMUEL   THORNTON,    M.A. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  our  young  men  and  our  young  women  as  they 
should  be  in  Psalm  cxHv.  12,  which  is  well  worth  the  special  attention 
of  teachers.  The  true  dignity  and  beauty  of  early  manhood  and 
womanhood  are  there  embodied  in  two  simple  but  beautiful  figures,  full 
of  suggestion  and  truth. 

"  Let  our  sons,"  says  David,  "  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth ; 
our  daughters  as  corner-stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a 
palace." 

Our  sons,  our  young  men,  as  they  should  be,  are  like  "  young  trees," 
**  grown  up,"  or  rather  "growing  up,"  "vigorously  shooting  up," 
"  waxing  strong,"  in  their  youth.  The  idea  suggested  is  that  of 
vigorous  activity. 

Our  daughters  are  to  be  like  "comer-stones,"  or  "columns," 
"  polished,"  or  rather  "  sculptured,"  like  those  of  a  palace.  The  idea 
is  that  of  quiet  beauty. 

Young  men,  your  ideal  is  to  resemble  the  robust  plant,  shooting 
upwards  with  powerful  energy ;  young  women,  yours  to  be  as  fair 
carved  pillars,  remaining  peacefully  in  their  place,  adorning  the  domes- 
tic temples  with  modest  loveliness. 

How  much  poetry,  how  much  instruction,  in  these  inspired  illustra- 
tions !  Vigorous  activity,  quiet  beauty,  are  the  glory,  the  charm,  the 
beau-ideal,  the  peculiar  privilege,  respectively  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood in  their  earlier  stage.  Vigorous  activity  is  the  characteristic 
privilege  of  early  manhood  in  its  healthy  forms.  The  young  tree — 
bow  fresh  its  leaf!  how  irresistible  its  growth  !  how  powerful  the 
strike  of  its  root,  piercing  often  through  brick  walls,  and  heaving  up 
.  slabs  of  Btone  laid  over  it !  Such  is  the  force  of  healthy  youth  in  our 
bodies,  in  our  understandings,  in  our  spiritual  constitution.  Young 
men,  ye  are  strong — strong  in  your  bodily  powers,  strong  in  the  appre- 
hensiveness  and  retentiveness  of  your  minds  ;  strong  in  all  the  emo- 
tions and  affections  of  your  souls  ;  vigour,  energy,  activity, — these  are 
the  characteristic,  the  special  privilege  of  young  men. 

Strength  and  plasticity  of  body — this  is  yours,  young  men.     You 

can  inure  yourselves   to  efforts,  to  abstinences  which  maturer  years 

could  not  attempt.     You  do  not  require  stimulation ;  you,  at  any  rate, 

stand  in  no  need  whatever  of  pipes,  of  snuff,  of  spirits.     Only  give 

your  strength  fair  play  and  regular  exercise,  and  do  not  draw  upon  it 

by  excesses  either  in  the  way  of  self-indulgence  or  self-denial,  and  it 

Trill  answer  every  reasonable  purpose  abundantly  witriout  any  artificial 

spur.     If  total  abstinence  from  liquors  is  a  good  thing — and  I  think 

that,   speaking  generally,   it   is  — begin   young.      If  early  rising  is,  la. 

Wealthy  habit,  both  for  mind  and  body,  begin  yowivs.     T\\^^^  \>ci\Ti%'?^ 

July,  186S.  i. 
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cost  littlo  or  nothing  then  ;  the  body  takes  to  them  naturally.  You 
cim  do  tlicsc  things,  they  are  no  burden  to  you.  A  change  of  personal 
habits,  wliich  would  be  a  protracted  wrench  to  an  older  man,  is  nothing 
to  your  elastic  frame  and  pliant  nerves.  John  Wesley  preached  fifteen 
sermons  a  week  when  seventy-three.  How  was  this  ?  He  handled 
his  youthful  strength  aright,  exercising  it  in  regular  and  healthy 
ways,  and  thus  developing  and  increasing,  instead  of  wasting  and 
consuming  his  powers  of  body.  He  rose  early,  worked  hard,  and 
slept  well.  Let  a  young  man  thus  exercise,  not  exhaust,  his  youthfiil 
strength,  and  as  a  rule  a  strong  youth  will  mellow  down  into  a  green 
old  age,  while  every  excess  in  youth,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  a  draft 
upon  our  maturer  life,  payable  with  interest  about  thirty  years  after 
date.  Hence  it  is  that  about  the  ago  of  five-and-forty,  many  are  weak 
and  sickly  amongst  us,  and  many  sleep. 

Vigour  and  activity  of  mind  is  yours.  Time,  your  experience  needs 
widening,  your  judgment  needs  ripening,  your  sweeping  conclusions 
need  correcting  and  (jualifying,  your  thoughts  lack  permanence  and 
concentration.  But  oh  tluit  freshness  of  apprehension  in  early  man- 
hood !  that  briskness  of  imagination  !  that  vividness  of  impression! 
The  bloom  of  enthusiasm  is  uj)on  every  product  of  the  mind.  Every- 
thing can  be  done  with  intensity.  If  you  want  to  be  readers,  begin 
young;  if  you  want  to  store  your  mind  with  illustrative  facts,  begin 
young ;  if  you  want  to  be  a  thought-manufacturer,  instead  of  a  mere 
retailer  or  consumer  of  other  men's  ideas,  begin  to  think  young.  One 
subject  thought  out  is  worth  twenty  read  about.  If  reading  maketh 
a  full  man,  writing  an  exact  man,  and  converse  a  ready  man,  as  Lord 
Bacon  says,  we  are  safe  in  adding,  reflection  or  thinking  maketh  a  wise 
man ;  and  you  can  do  this  when  young.  A  young  man's  mind  is  not 
only  receptive,  it  Ls  actively  strong  also,  if  he  will  only  call  it  habi- 
tually into  action.  Get  your  raw  material  from  books  and  observation, 
store  the  best  quality  in  a  commonplace  book,  work  it  up  in  your  ow 
thinking  machine.  You  may  begin  in  a  small  way  first,  but  like  ^^1 
men  who  have  begun  life  humbly  in  a  garret,  and  grown  afterwards 
into  men  of  substance,  your  works  will  grow  under  your  hands; 
and  instead  of  being  a  beggar,  borrower,  or  thief  of  the  thoughts 
of  others,  like  most  people,  you  will  be  what  Grod  meant  you  to  be 
when  He  gave  you  your  intelligence — a  man  who  thinks  for  him- 
self; not,  indeed,  rejecting  the  guidance  of  established  principles,  or 
the  assistance  afforded  by  the  thoughts  of  wiser  men,  but  working  o\d 
the  first  and  working  wp  the  latter  for  yourself 

Lastly,  vigorous  activity  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  fiaculties  of 
the  young  soul.  The  young  man,  as  a  rule,  feels  strongly,  whether  his 
emotion  is  that  of  sorrow  or  joy,  fear  or  hope,  hatred  or  love;  Trhite» 
if  he  will  only  listen  to  it,  the  alarum-bell  of  conscience  rings  louder 
in  his  ear  than  his  elders',  and  speaks  of  God  and  eternity  in  ton^ 
audible  above  the  tumult  of  passion  and  the  whirl  of  pleasure.  ^ 
the  impulses  of  the  young  man  arc  strong,  and  if  he  find  it  hard*^ 
resist  the  cravings  of  se\^vA^"viV^^Tve^,  \v^  \ias  more  to  do  to  stifl©  ^ 
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warnings  of  self-reproach.  How  blessed,  when  over  gushing  affec' 
tions  and  passionate  desires,  conscience,  enlightened  by  the  heq,venly 
Spirit,  stronger  than  all,  and  unimpaired  by  guilty  habits  of  treachery 
to  itself,  is  allowed  to  hold  undisputed  sway,  welding  all  the  lusty  ele- 
ments of  youthful  character  into  a  sturdy  completeness  and  well  pro- 
portioned harmony !  I  care  not  how  strong  your  feelings  and  your 
passions  are,  if  your  will,  governed  by  a  conscience  true  to  Christ,  be 
stronger  still.  I  do  not  want  to  see  our  young  men  turned  out  in  any 
conventional  mould.  I  like,  when  I  talk  to  young  men,  to  meet  with 
the  spontaneous  flow  of  a  living  soul.  I  do  not  care  how  much  steam 
is  in  the  boiler,  if  only  the  gnomon  works  right  and  the  safety-valve 
moves  freely. 

There  is  just  one  remark  I  would  make  before  leaving  our  young 
men,  and  it  is  this — that  a  danger  waits  upon  the  privilege  of  youth 
as  certainly  as  the  shadow  on  a  substance.  For  every  foot  the  devil 
has  his  snare,  for  every  cup  his  appropriate  poison.  If  I  were  asked 
to  name  the  special  danger  of  young  men,  I  should  call  it  "  self-impor- 
tance." Particularly  is  this  the  peril  of  a  young  man  of  good  abilities, 
of  amiable  and  genial  temper,  and  successful  hitherto  in  life  Com- 
paring himself  with  those  around  him,  and  especially  with  his  inferiors, 
he  is  deluded  into  a  belief  in  his  own  consequence,  and  in  that  degree 
ceases  to  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  upon  others.  Like  the  candle 
that  shines  bright  awhUe,  till  a  foul  and  noisome  wick  obtrudes  itself 
through  the  flames,  and  gradually  dulls  all  its  brightness  and  beauty, 
so  too  often  do  they  that  begin  well  get  marred  for  all  true  usefulness 
by  the  growth  of  self-conceit.  If  we  would  be  used  of  God,  in  the 
Sunday  school  or  the  world  around  us,  we  must  be  emptied  of  self; 
seeking  only,  like  the  taper,  to  have  the  flame  from  heaven  kindle  upon 
US,  spending  ourselves  behind  the  brightness  of  our  Master's  beauty. 

But  what  are  our  daughteirs  to  be  ?  Like  the  sculptured  pillars  of 
a  palace.  The  carved  columns  of  a  building  are  the  shining  points  of 
its  beauty.  So  with  a  cathedral.  What  strikes  the  eye  of  a  tasteful 
observer?  The  elegant  clustering  columns,  springing  in  long  lines 
upwards  towards  the  lofty  roof  Take  these  away — Ichabod  I — the 
glory  is  departed.  On  these  pillars,  their  slender  shafts,  their  grace- 
ful capitals,  the  sculptor  has  lavished  his  most  elaborate  ornament. 
The  eye  rests  with  delight  upon  them,  and  what  gives  a  special  charm 
to  their  elegance  is  their  propriety.  Those  columns  are  in  their  places, 
not  standing  out  to  be  admired,  not  obtruding  themselves  where  they 
are  not  looked  for,  or  disturbing  the  harmony  and  purpose  of  the  edi- 
fice, but  supporting  the  arches  and  roof  at  the  points  requiring  it,  and 
quietly  filling  in  with  lines  of  beauty  those  spaces  in  the  building 
where  use  or  fitness  demands  that  they  should  stand.  Such  is  the 
Christian  woman  in  the  home  of  her  youth.  What  an  element  of  joy 
are  the  daughters  in  a  rightly  ordered  household!  Quiet,  modest 
goodness,  which  must  necessarily  include  attractiveness,  is  the  function 
of  a  daughter.  Good  looks  are  but  a  small  part  indeed  of  b^^xxX.^ ,  ^ 
Comely  face  has  its  charm  indubitably,  but  that  charm.  \a  xaaxt^^  m  ^^ 
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eye  of  the  well-judging,  if  tlio  quiet,  cheerful  modesty  which  is  a  far 
more  important  element  of  true  beauty,  is  wanting.     God  intended  our 
daughters  to  bo  attractive.     The  daughter  of  the  home  was  meant  to 
be  its  sunbeam ;  but  the  attractiveness  must  be  that  of  modest  grace. 
The  beauty  must  bo  not  only  that  of   feature,  but  that  of  which  a 
lovely  face  is  the  most  profound  and  affecting  symbol — the  beauty  of 
pure-minded   faithfulness,    of   heart-deep    sympathy,    of   self-forgetfril 
cheerfulness.     Ye  daughters,  great  is  your  privilege !      It  is  yours  to 
mix  a  subtle  sweetness    in  the   often  bitter   cup  of  man's  daily  toil ; 
to  soften  down  the  rigour  of   these  lives  of   difficulty  and  trial ;  to 
lend  an  irresistible   spell  to  the  humble  attractions  of  domestic  life; 
to  gild  the  present  and  the  future  with  the  hues  of  enthusiasm  and 
hope.     This  is  your  mission,  your  calling  of  God.     Untrue  to  this 
their  high  and  holy  duty,  the  sloven  and  the  scold,  the  coquette  and 
the  pleasure-lover,  betray  their  trust  and  forfeit  all  its  high  rewards. 
Oh  the  preciousness  of  such  women  as  the  text  describes,  as  sisters, 
friends,  wives,  and  mothers  !     Like  the  carved  pillars  of  the  palace 
they  remain  peacefully  in  the  place  assigned  them ;  first  useful,  then 
modestly    beautiful ;     lovely  and    attractive,  but    not   vaunting  their 
attractions;  to   be  seen  and  admired  in  their  place,  not   out  of  it; 
winning    and  graceful,    not     so  much  to  the  careless  eye   of  casual 
observers,  as  to  those  who  can  draw  near  and  contemplate  with  true 
appreciation  their  modest  loveliness  and  quiet  value. 

It  is  just  this  characteristic  that  the  apostle  had  in  his  mind  Trhcn 
he  bade  young  Timothy  tell  the  aged  women  to  teach  the  younger 
ones  to  be  sober.  (It  is  worth  noticing  that  he  was  to  teach  the  young 
women  this  through  their  elders.  Such  teaching  comes  best  so; 
especially  from  young  ministers).  And  just  the  opposite  of  the  cha- 
racter I  have  been  describing,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  early  womanhood, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  vanity.  Sobriety  and  vanity  are  just 
the  opposite  poles  of  female  character.  It  is  not  difficult  to  detect  tb^u" 
manifestations.  Sobriety  dresses  with  quiet  taste ;  vanity  dresses  up 
to  and  beyond  the  latest  fashion.  Sobriety  thinks  of  what  is  due  from 
herself  to  others ;  vanity  is  absorbed  with  what  may  be  expected  from 
others  towards  herself.  Sobriety  looks  for  no  notice  from  the  public, 
and  is  fully  satisfied  with  what  she  gets ;  vanity  anticipates  attentions, 
and  imagines  insults  from  other  people  that  were  never  intended. 
Sobriety  is  contented  to  seek  God  in  the  station  in  which  He  has  placed 
her,  till  He  lifts  her  out  of  it ;  vanity  thinks  she  is  in  the  wrong  place, 
fnd  tries  to  make  believe  that  it  is  not  hers.  Sobriety  seeks  to  com- 
mend herself  to  Christ ;  vanity  to  commend  herself  to  the  world  into 
the  bargain.  Self  is  the  last  subject  a  girl  should  think  about ;  unfor- 
tunately it  is  too  often  the  first  that  does  occupy  her  thoughts.  Kone 
but  God*s  Spirit  can  root  up  this  bane  of  female  character — self-con- 
sciousness and  vanity ;  and  well  is  it  for  young  women  who  have  io 
bear  the  yoke  of  hard  service  of  any  kind  in  their  youth,  and  are  ^ 
much  taken  up  wit\\  mhuatei'mg  to  others  to  have  time  to  work  upon 
the  contemplation  o?  t\ie\Y  o^tv  ato«jc\AOTv^.     KO^^-^er  coachman  driT.m^ 
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a  restive  horse  will  sometimes  keep  him  touched  up  with  the  whip  con- 
tinually to  quiet  him,  as  he  will  say,  giving  him  something  to  think  about ; 
and  meanwhile  his  tricks  are  forgotten.  It  is  well  when  a  girl  has 
something  to  occupy  all  her  sympathies  and  attention,  and  consents  to 
yield  them  to  it,  in  place  of  meditating  on  the  flatteries  of  fools,  or  filling 
her  head  with  the  pernicious  nonsense  of  cheap  novels.  We  cannot 
think  much  of  Christ  and  much  of  ourselves  too  ;  we  cannot  love  our- 
selves best,  and  Christ  best  into  the  bargain. 

Oh,  there  is  a  treasury  of  Christian  ethics  in  many  a  single  verse  of 
Scripture !  And  the  similes  of  the  inspired  writers  are  peculiarly 
worthy  of  careful  study.  Like  clear  water,  the  simple  figures  of  the 
Bible  are  always  much  deeper  than  they  seem.  This  paper  will  not 
have  been  written  in  vain,  if  it  serve  to  recall  the  teaching  of  the  verse 
before  us,  when  the  eye  happens  again  to  rest  upon  the  sturdy  sapling 
bursting  into  leaf,  or  the  sculptured  pillar  adorning,  with  quiet  loveli- 
ness, its  allotted  place. 


\  ^  vy  V  V  vy  V  ^  ■v>  v_. 


©utiinc  jof  ait  €ih]ut  %tB^on  ia  nn  Jnfant  (Class. 

Objects  used  :  An  Oystek-shell  and  a  small  Pearl. 


Two  or  three  Sundays  ago,  when  we 
were  talking  about  some  of  the  lessons 
which  Jesus  gave  to  His  disciples,  and 

told  you  about  the  Hen  and  Chickens, 
and  the  Lilies,  and  the  Vioie,  some  of 
you  said  you  had  never  seen  any  little 
chickens,  or  pretty  lilies  growing  in  a 
garden,  or  a  vine  with  its  beautiful 
grapes;  and  I  felt  that  perhaps  you 
would  not  quite  understand  what  I  was 
trying  to  teach  you,  because  you  had 
not  seen  these  things. 

"We  who  live  in  town,  do  not  often 
get  a  chance  of  seeing  sights  which  are 
common  enough  in  the  country. 

But  you  must  not  suppose  that  there 
are  no  objects  in  our  narrow  streets — 
nothing  to  be  seen  which  can  teach 
lessons  quite  as  valuable  as  those  we 
may  learn  from  the  lilies  and  the  vine. 
Everything  that  God  has  made  will 
teach  us  some  truth  if  we  will  only 
think  about  it ;  and  I  want  this  after- 
noon to  sliow  you  that  a  very  common 
thing  —  something    you    perhaps   see 


every  day  kicking  about  the  road — 
may  teach  us  all  some  useful  lessons. 

What  is  this  ?  —  (Holding  up  an 
oyster- shell.)    An  oyster-shell. 

Yes ;  well  you  have  often  seen  an 
oyster-shell,  but  I  want  you  to  look  at 
this.  Here,  pass  it  roimd.  (The  shell  is 
handed  from  one  to  another  of  the  class. ) 

Now,  what  is  an  oyster?  A  fsh. 
What  makes  you  think  it  is  a  fish  ? 
Because  it  comes  from  the  sea  ;  hecaiLse 
they  sell  them  at  the  fishmongers. 

(The  teacher  shows  in  a  simple  way 
that  this  does  not  prove  it  to  be  a  fish, 
as  coral,  seaweeds,  stones,  &c.,  come 
from  the  sea,  and  they  are  not  fish ; 
and  that  some  fishmongers  sell  poultry, 
&c.  He  then  mentions  a  few  facts  in 
the  natural  history  of  the  oyster;  it 
has  no  head,  or  eyes,  or  bones,  but 
has  a  mouth  and  a  stomach,  &c.;  builds 
its  own  shell  in  such  a  way  that  as  the 
oyster  grows,  its  house  grows  too,  &c. ) 

Kow,  how  many  sides  are  there  to 
this  shell  ?     Two. 
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This  we  call  the  oiUsiJe,  and  this 
the  insule. 

Here,  Harry,  take  the  shell  and  rub 
your  fingers  over  the  outside  ;  yon  find 
that  it  is  very  rotifjh.  Now,  Minnie, 
yoQ  feel  the  inside ;  ah !  that  is  nice  and 
smooth. 

I  wonder  how  it  was  the  oyster  did 
not  make  both  sides  alike  ?  Let  us  try 
and  find  out. 

Tliose  of  you  who  have  seen  a  man 
opening  oysters,  hold  up  your  hand  ? 
"Well,  when  the  shells  were  opened, 
you  saw  the  oyster,  and  its  body  was 
very  soft  and  tender;  and  if  the  inside 
of  the  shell  had  been  coarse  and  rough 
like  the  outside,  it  would  have  hurt 
the  soft,  tender  oyster ,  and  have  been 
a  very  uncomfortable  home  ;  so  God 
has  taught  it  to  make  the  inside  x»er- 
fectly  smooth  and  glossy,  as  you  see  it, 
and  there  it  lies,  with  no  hard  edges 
or  lumps  to  hurt  it. 

But  then  why  did  not  the  oyster 
make  the  outside  smooth  also  ?  The 
oyster  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
where  there  are  large  stories  and  rockSy 
and  where  sometimes  it  is  likely  to  be 
knocked  about  by  storms ;  if  the  out- 
side of  the  shell  were  smooth,  it  would 
be  mere  likely  to  be  injured  ;  but  now 
it  is  coarse^  and  liard,  and  rough,  and 
not  easily  broken. 

Who  taught  the  oyster  to  do  this? 
God.  Yes  ;  see,  then,  how  wise  God  is, 
and  how  good,  too,  to  teach  the  oyster 
to  make  its  house  so  comfortable  for 
itself  inside,  and  so  strong  and  rough 
outside. 

And  here  I  think  we  may  learn  a 
lesson  from  the  oyster-shell.  We  can- 
not make  our  own  bodies,  but  there  is 
something  more  important  still,  that 
we  can  and  do  make. 

You  know  I  sometimes  come  to  see 
mother  and  father,   and  what  do  you 


think  we  talk  about  when  I  come? 
The  sdiool,  the  lessons,  about  vs.  Yes ; 
we  talk  about  ail  theae  ;  and  some- 
times mother  says,  "Johnny  is  a  very 
good  little  boy.  When  I  have  to  go 
out,  he  sits  and  talks  to  the  baby,  and 
sings  his  little  h3rmn8  to  her,  and  often 
tells  us  what  his  teacher  says  at  San- 
day  school";  or  father  says,  "Our 
Sally  is  always  in  a  hurry  to  get  to 
school  in  time  ;  she  doesn't  like  to  be 
late,  and  she  cried  a  long  time  the 
other  Sunday  because  it  rained  so  fast 
she  could  not  go  "  ;  or  mother  has  told 
me,  when  I  have  said  that  Charley  is 
often  late,  that  he  always  leaves  home 
plenty  of  time,  and  she  is  afraid  he 
plays  on  the  road;  and  he  is  often 
cross  to  his  little  sister,  and  trouble- 
some—doesn't mind  what  is  said  to 
him. 

Now,  what  sort  of  character  is  that  ? 
Bad.  And  Johnny's  character  was? 
Good.  Yes  ;  but  who  made  these  cha- 
racters ?  I  did  not,  mother  did  not ; 
we  may  teach  yon,  and  show  you  how 
you  may  be  kind,  and  good,  and  obe- 
dient, but  after  all  you  must  each 
make  your  own  character,  and  it  will 
very  much  depend  upon  yourselves 
whether  those  who  know  you  say,  "Ah, 
he  is  a  kind  little  boy,"  or,  **Sb<s'8  a 
very  cross  little  girl,  and  so  trouble- 
some." 

Now,  little  boys  and  girls — ah,  and 
big  ones,  too — who  have  bad  tempers^ 
and  are  cross  and  peevish,  not  only 
vex  others,  but  they  are  very  unhappy 
and  uncomfortable  themselves ;  in 
making  their  own  character,  they  have 
not  made  it  smooth — there  are  a  great 
many  rough  places  it,  and  they  are  not 
happy. 

But  perhaps  some  little  boy  who  is 
here  this  afternoon  is  thinking,  "I 
know  I  am  sometimes  very  unhapp/i 
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I  sbould  like  to  be  better ;  how  can  I 
get  rid  of  these  rough  places  ? "  Yery 
many  have  asked  that  question,  and 
there  is  only  one  answer  for  all, — You 
must  come  to  Jesus,  and  ask  Him  to 
help  you  to  live  like  Him — so  kind,  so 
gentle,  so  full  of  love;  and  if  He  send 
His  holy  spirit  into  your  heart  to 
teach  you,  your  life  and  character  will 
be  smooth— the  pearly  matter  of  God's 
truth  and  love  will  be  round  your 
heart,  and  all  will  be  happy  a^d  peace- 
ful. Then  you  must  have  a  strong, 
rough  side  too,  must  fight  your  way  in 
the  world  by  God's  help,  not  be  easily 
cast  down  by  difficulties,  do  what  is 
rightf  and  stand  firm  to  your  principles ; 
if  any  one  speaks  ill  of  the  Bible,  or 
makes  fun  of  religion,  never  be  ashamed 
or  afraid  to  speak  out  and  defend  it. 

(Here  the  story  of  Daniel  in  the 
lion's  den,  as  an  illustration.) 

If  we  could  watch  an  oyster  during 
a  storm,  we  should  see  that  shut  up  in 
its  shell  it  was  quite  safe  and  comfort- 
able— smooth  irmdCy  and  strong  (mt- 
«Mfo— the  storm  could  not  do  it  any 
harm.  So  a  Christian,  when  trouble 
and  sorrow  come  to  him,  he  has  perfect 
peace  in  his  heart,  and  boldly  faces 
any  opposition,  and  those  who  would 
shake  his  faith  in  God's  promises. 

Another  thing  we  should  notice,  too,  if 
we  could  see  an  oyster  in  the  place  where 
it  lives  amongst  the  rocks  and  stones ; 
the  colour  of  the  shell  is  so  much  like 
the  things  that  are  round  about  it — 
the  white  stones,  the  grey  rocks— that 
we  could  not  very  easily  see  it ;  it 
ahrinl^s  from  observation.  If  its  shell 
were  blue,  or  red,  pr  marked  with 
many  colpur^,  like  some  other  shells, 
we  should  se^  it  at  once,  and  so,  too, 
would  the  gsherman  when  he  searches 
for  oysters ;  now,  being  so  i^i^uch  like 
the  ^9<^i  it  often  escapes. 

j(jQt  ut)  be  like  the   oyster  :   quiet, 


humble ;  not  pushing  ourselves  ^r- 
ward,  or  making  ourselves  sp  su^f^it 
that  everybody  must  notice  us. 

Just  one  more  lesson  fcom  t^ 
oyster- shell,  and  I  shall  finish. 

The  oyater,  when  it  is  feeding,  lies 
with  its  shell  open  a  little  way,  so 
that  the  water  may  flow  through  it ; 
and  when  any  of  the  very  little  insects 
and  animals  on  which  it  feeds  come 
floating  in  with  the  water,  the  oyater 
opens  its  mouth  and  swallows  them. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  things 
float  in  which  the  oyster  does  not  want, 
and  which  it  cannot  smallow  or  eat. 

When  it  is  lying  quietly  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  enjoying  its  meal,  a  little 
grain  of  sand  may  come  inside  the 
shell,  so  small  that  you  and  I  could 
scarcely  see  it,  but  so  hard  and  sharp, 
that  if  it  gets  under  the  oyster's  soft, 
tender  body,  it  would  irritate  and 
pain  it. 

"What  does  the  oyster  do  ?  it  has  no 
hands  to  catch  hold  of  it  and  throw  it 
out.  Well,  it  does  not  as  we  should, 
say,  get  into  a  passion,  and  knock 
itself  about  the  shell ;  no,  it  lies  quite 
still,  and  with  some  of  that  beautiful, 
white,  smooth,  glossy  matter,  with 
which  it  has  lined  the  inside  of  its 
shell  J  it  covers  the  sand  all  over,  and 
so  makes  it  smooth  too. 

And  more  than  that,  when  the  oyster 
is  caught,  and  its  shell  is  opened,  if 
one  of  these  small  round  beads  is  found, 
it  is  taken  out  and  called  a  pearl,  ai^d 
sometimes  makes  a  very  valuable  and 
handsome  ornament. 

See,  here  is  a  small  pearl,  (shows  a 
pearl)  but  often  they  are  much  larger 
than  this.  (The  teacher  explains  how 
pearls  are  used  in  ornamental  jewelry, 
and  how  valuable  sopie  are). 

So  sometimes  with  us,  when  we  may 
be  lying  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
and  uph^y  be  very  hapPYi  and  not  ^x- 
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pecting  any  trouble,  Ood  will  perhaps 
send  some  affliction,  or  sorrow,  or  some 
little  care  may  get  into  our  hearts,  to 
yex  and  annoy  qs. 

Then  let  us  imitate  the  oyster,  suffer 
God*s  will  patiently,  and  quietly,  and 
instead  of  fretting  and  making  our- 
selyes  and  others  unhappy,  let  us  try 
to  remember  that  every  sorrow  and 
care  God  will  carry  for  us  if  we  take  it 
to  Him,  and  will  give  us  strength  to 
boar  it ;  then,  knowing  that  the  trouble 
is  sent  upon  us  for  some  wise  and  good 
purpose,  we  shall  throw  around  it  the 
pearly  matter  of  love,  gentleness,  and 
forbearance,  and  thus  turn  it  into  a 
blessiug. 

(Here  the  teacher  tells  the  story  of 
Paul  and  Silas  in  the  prison). 


If  the  grain  oiaand  is  laige,  the  fearl 
will  be  large  too,  and  the  laigpr  the 
sand  the  larger  the  pearl.  So  if  oor 
troubles  are  heavy,  and  our  sorrow 
great,  the  more  blessing  we  should  get 
from  them ;  and  then,  if  our  faith  in 
God's  love  and  mercy  now  be  stronj^ 
by  and  by  our  triumph  and  joy  will  bo 
greater. 

Now  when  you  see  an  oyster  shell 
lying  about,  you  must  try  to  remember 
some  of  these  lessons,  have  a  smooth 
character,  be  strong  to  do  what  is  right, 
seek  to  have  God*s  grace  in  your  heart, 
and  that  will  help  yon  to  make  all 
trials  into  blessings. 

Ancient  Simeon. 
*«*  The  words  in  italics  are  ellipses 
supplied  by  the  children. 
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The  Ministerial  Education  Bill  has  come  to  an  untimely  end.  It  was 
read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  originated,  but  the 
order  for  going  into  committee  was  discharged,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  himself,  who  said  that  the  state  of  public  affairs 
and  the  business  before  Parliament  compelled  the  Government  reluc- 
tantly to  abandon  the  measure  for  the  present  session.  Its  withdrawal 
has  excited  little  regret.  On  the  one  hand,  its  suggestions  were 
thought  insufficient ;  and  on  the  other,  those  who  accept  the  present 
system  could  not  approve  all  its  provisions,  and  were  not  prepared  to 
stereotype  the  minutes  of  Council  in  a  formal  Act.  The  Conscience 
Clause  especially  was  felt  to  be  open  to  objections ;  and  although  in  the 
coui'se  of  the  debate,  Earl  Granville  urged  its  acceptance  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  great  thing  to  have  got  the  clause  embodied  in  the  Bill  of 
a  Conservative  Government,  yet  its  limitations  were  such  as  to  excite 
warm  opposition  With  the  profession  of  liberality,  it  left  the  schools, 
in  smaller  parishes,  in  a  worse  position  than  it  found  them ;  and  on  this 
point,  whether  they  admit  or  not  the  principle  of  Government  aid, 
dissenters  are  agreed  that  there  must  not  be  the  shadow  of  injustice. 
Archdeacon  Denison,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  opponents  of 
the  Conscience  Clause,  and  now  demands  "  freedom  of  education,"  has 
concisely  stated  the  views  of  his  party  in  a  recent  charge  delivered  at 
Taunton.  "  The  education  system  in  connection  with  State  assistance/ 
he  says,  "  must  be  made  pwrely,  aud  absolutely  and  hona  fide,  dwio- 
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minational ;  not  semi-denominational  as  at  present,  but  really,  bona  fide, 
denominational.  That  is  to  say,  every  religious  body  must  be  recog- 
nised as  having  an  equal  right  to  have  its  schools  wholly  its  own,  with- 
out prejudice  to  its  claim  for  assistance  from  the  State  towards  main- 
taining and  building  its  schools."  But  this  theory,  equitable  as  it 
sounds,  would  leave  a  minority  of  dissentients  in  a  small  parish,  where 
there  can  be  but  one  school,  utterly  without  remedy,  if  they  found  their 
children  exposed  to  obnoxious  religious  teaching. 


The  educational  estimates  were  considerably  reduced  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Grovemment  Bill ;  and  the  vote  actually  taken  was  for 
£781,324.  Lord  Robert  Montague,  in  his  introductory  explanation, 
went  with  much  minuteness  into  the  educational  statistics  of  the  year. 

The  new  schools  buiU  during  the  year  he  stated  as  73,  the  number  of  schools  enlarged 
60,  and  teachers'  residences  built  48.  9,340  day  schools  had  been  visited  during  the 
year;  there  was  accommodation  for  1,837,307  children,  and  there  were  1,592,912  on  the 
books,  of  whom  1,342,469  day  and  45,837  night  scholars  were  present  at  inspection ; 
while  the  average  annual  attendance  was  1,098,742,  being  an  increase  for  the  year  of 
60,559.  There  had  been  690,532  children— an  increase  of  over  30,000 — individually 
examined,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  passes  was  30,532,  or  67  per  cent. 

Affirming  that  great  advances  had  been  made  during  the  last  few 
years.  Lord  Robert  stated  that  the  whole  number  of  children  at  school 
in  Great  Britain  was  3,091,531 ;  and  that  if  every  child  in  the  country 
was  at  school,  the  number  would  be  3,424,564,  so  that  only  330,000 
were  away  who  ought  to  be  there. 


This  question  of  primary  education  has  come  under  discussion  at 
various  meetings  during  the  last  few  months,  when  usually  the  speeches 
have  been  of  a  tentative  character,  rather  expressive  of  the  general 
desire  to  reach  a  right  conclusion  than  of  fixed  and  dogmatic  opinions. 
At  the  annual  assembly  of  the  Congregational  Union,  the  Rev.  H. 
Allon  read  a  paper  on  "  Nonconformists  and  Primary  Education,"  which 
he  confessed  he  intended  as  an  "  eirenicon."  Assuming  that,  "  possibly 
witli  some  individual  exceptions,  all  parties  agree  to  accept  as  the  basis 
of  ftiture  educational  action  the  principle  of  legislative  recognition  and 
aid*"  he  yet  admitted  the  peril  to  which  Congregationalists  are  now 
exposed  from  "  a  somewhat  impetuous  and  therefore  violent  action  in 
the  adoption  of  schemes  of  national  education."  The  acceptance  of 
legislative  aid  in  education,  Mr.  Allon  contended,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  government  scheme  of  education;  and  against  any  such 
scheme  which  should  either  provide  schools  or  prescribe  processes  for 
the  whole  country,  he  strongly  protested  as  on  several  accounts  likely 
to  be  "  seriously  hurtful."  Further,  he  urged  that  "  it  would  greatly 
cdmplify  the  action  of  the  Government,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  pro- 
fpreBS  of  schools,  if  the  requirements  of  the  former  were  restricted  to 
xesolts."     Then,  it  would  become  also  essential  that  tViftTe  ^o\)\^\» 
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"  an  effectoal  protection  against  denominatioiial  proBeljtisin."  Ab  to 
the  expediency  of  lociU  taxation  to  compensate  for  defccabs  of  Tdkmitai^ 
service,  Mr.  ALLon  expressed  himself  more  dubioosly.  So  also  as  to 
compulsory  education,  while  not  objecting  "  to  make  it  as  obUgatoiy 
npon  a  parent  to  educate  his  child  as  to  feed  it/'  be  «¥X>wed  his  belkf 
that  '*  no  law  of  universal  compulsory  education  would  be  praeticallj 
feasible  in  the  England  of  to-day.  Mr.  S.  Morley  afterwards  siOTed  s 
resolution  "  recognising  the  Liberal  policy  pursued  by  the  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  education,  and  their  disposition  to  meet  the 
objections  of  Nonconformists,"  and  suggesting  that  **  in  this  and  the 
general  state  of  feeling,  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  mceasrires  of  a 
more  broad  and  general  character  may  speedily  be  devised  in  which 
Congregationalists  may  cordially  co-operate;  "  but  under  the  conviction 
"  that  the  present  transitional  state  of  opinion  is  not  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  a  system  likely  to  be  permanent  and  complete,"  urging 
upon  friends  "  the  importance  of  not  hastily  committing  themselves  to 
an  approval  of  proposals  for  legislation  which  must,  to  a  large  extent, 
be  immature  and  unsatisfiEictory."  In  the  debate  that  ensued  tkere 
was  some  diversity  of  views.  Mr.  Charles  Reed  upheld  the  vohmtaiy 
principle  with  the  warmth  of  an  old  attachment,  and  expressed  his  hope 
that  government  grants  might  be  restricted  to  the  poorest  classes.  Dr. 
Halley  said  he  "  would  leave  education  to  work  its  way  on  the  priDciple 
of  free  trade ;  "  he  "  disliked  denominational  education ;  charitable 
education;  government  education;**  people  can  and  onght  to  educate 
themselves.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Robjohns  explained  his  position  in  simple 
words  :  "  I  believe,'*  he  said,  "  that  the  whole  education  of  the  child  is 
in  the  first  place  in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  and  that  the  religious 
education  should  bo  supplemented  by  the  Christian  church  upon  the 
voluntary  basis ;  and  that  the  seculai*  education,  the  mere  intellectnal 
culture  of  the  masses  of  the  people  may  be  taken  up  a.8  a  porely  citixen 
question."  The  resolution  was  ultimately  carried,  two  hands  only  beiag 
held  up  against  it. 


At  the  Baptist  Union,  the  subject  was  introduced  by  BiCv.  S.  G.  Green, 
B.A.,  who  read  an  elaborate  paper,  and  brought  forward  the  resolutions 
which  the  committee  appointed  at  the  autumnal  aeesion,  now  recom- 
mended for  adoption.     The  first  resolution  affirmed  : — 

"  That  this  Union  regards  the  establishment  of  an  equitable  system  of  natioaftl  e^* 
Hon  is  now  possible  in  England,  the  essential  conditions  being :  let,  the  s^MHrttHV 
between  secular  and  religious  instruction ;  2nd,  the  limitation  ef  school  HM^eetin  iV 
control  to  the  secular  department  \  and  3rd,  the  recognition  of  •fficiencj  in  tliis  dflpi^ 
ment  as  constituting  the  sole  claim  to  Oovemnient  support.*' 

An  amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Bompas,  to  ^he  effect-' 

"That  the  establishment  of  schools  by  public  authorities,  except  in  the  case  of  fihilcbA 
whoso  parents  are  shown  to  be  unable  to  pay  for  their  education,  is  contrary  to  the  trte 
principles  of  government,  and  uncalled  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Thslit" 
the  duty  of  Goremment,  by  the  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  and  such  other  mesM  • 
they  m&j  see  best,  to  Tender  com^>](\aioT^  w^oti  ^^arents  the  edacation  of  tiieir  cfaildnB* 
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Amunimated  dtscussfen  follo-vt-ed.  Dr.  Angus  said  they  were'agfeed 
tlidt  if  people  would  educate  themselves  they  could  do  it  irioi^ 
economically  and  effectually  than  Government,  but  in  Ifengl^nld  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  not  in  a  position  to  educate  themselves. 

Education  itself  was  not  properly  recognised  by  their  rulers.  Many  a  poor  man,  too, 
did  not  see  that  his  child  was  the  better  for  the  education  given  him.  All  parties  were 
in  fault.  Voluntaries  were  not  dtertaking  the  ediication  of  the  people.  Edncat;ion  ^as 
'  latnfetitably  inferior  to  ^hat  it  btrglit  to  be,  atodtnust  cdrttitiue  So.  It  "was  self-evident 
that  if  people  did  not  educate  their  children  te  ^ewkr  knowledge,  it  mi'^t  ^e  a'vise^and 
a*  zieedfitl  ^ing  l^t  it  ifboald  be  'done  fdr  them. 

•Finally,  this  first  resolution  was  carried,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
remaining  l*esolutions  postponed  until  the  next  autumnal  meeting. 


In  New  South  Wales  some  educational  changes  are  'in  progress, 
to  which  at  the  present  crisis  attention  in  this  country 'has  been  wisely 
directed.  The  denominational  system  has  been  ti-ied  there,  but  not 
•£3imd -sufficient  or  satisfactory.  Public  undenominational  schools  have 
tiierefore  been  established  by  the  Legislature,  but  it  was  resolved  th»t 
the  denominational  schools  should  still  be  aided,  as  long  as  the  people 
showed  a  preference  for  them  by  sending  their  children  in  sufficient 
numbers.  In  the  public  schools  there  is  no  religious  teaching,  but 
particular  times  are  set  apart  in  which  ministers  of  different  denomina- 
tions can  come  to  the  schools  and  give  religious  instruction.  The  law, 
we  are  told,  has  thus  far  worked  very  successfully ;  and  last  year  147 
new  schools  were  thus  brought  into  existence.  All  denominations 
acquiesce  in  the  arrangement,  except  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  whom  it 
is  violently  opposed. 


The  condition  of  many  of  the  endowed  schools  in  this  cduntly  affords 
A  striking  iUuStraticln  of  the  need  of  reform  in  our  middle,  as  well  as 
lotrer,  olass  education.  There  are  altogether  about  3,000  of  th«se  schools 
•in  'England,  some  of  them  enjoying  princely  revenues,  and  most  of 
them  possei^sing  mefons  which,  if  fairly  distributed,  would  be  an  im- 
inettse  assistance  aad  encouragement  to  poorer  scholars.  'But  the 
inquiriesof  thei'eoent  Commission  have  brought  ta  light  almost  incredible 
abuses.  Of  the  absolute  failure  of  some  of  'these  endowments,  the 
OoAimissioners^giive  instances.    iPor  example  :-^ 

fAk  Boswortb,  where  the  school  has  an  income  of  £792  a  year,  the  head-master  taught 
three  boarders,  and  no  others,  and  the  under-master  "  only  attended  when  he  chose." 
^t  Thame  (income  yS300)  there  were  two  masters  and  One  boy  in  the  school,  l^eading 
luid  three  scholars  (the  school  has  since  been  re-6rganised).  These  instances  were  sur- 
'pAsaed  at  Whitgift*^B  "fibdlJital,  Croydon,  whefe  the  toaster  (he  died  last  year)  told  Mr. 
H^ron  that  no  pupils  at  all  had  attended  thie  school  dutingthe  thirty  odd  yeat^  thathb 
te/d  been  master,  'At  Botesdale  Ihere  were  trx.  pupils,  whom  the  toaster  sent  tio  a  private 
■diool  at  his  own  expense,  and  l^ed  in  the  «bhbolhoU9e  Without  doing' aUy  wotk  what- 
mftf,  Tfatelmd  g«neob  lbrifo»ty  years.  A  'similair  )EifTang#to'(int  e«i^  at  Coitwold; 
•Hid  at  SaAvasion  "  the  toaster  chiefly  occupied  hinntelf  in  fttrming  eight  acres  of  the 
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scbool  Und."  In  two  sohooU  the  masters  were  Terj  deaf;  in  another  he  was  abnost 
helpless  from  paral>Bi8.  In  roanj  instances  the  schoolmasters  held  appointments  or 
filled  offices  which  ]>revcnted  them  giving  due  time  to  the  disch&r^  of  tikdr  proper 
duties. 


The  ( 'omnii.sdion  dovote  a  chapter  of  their  report  to  the  subject  of 
female  education.  The  defects  of  the  present  system,  they  say,  are 
*'  want  of  thoroughness  and  foundation ;  want  of  system  ;  slovenliness 
and  showy  superficmlity ;  inattention  to  rudiments  ;  undue  time  given 
to  accomplishments,  and  those  not  taught  intelligently  or  in  any  scien- 
tific manner ;  want  of  organization.*'  The  teaching  of  "  common 
things  "  and  household  duties  is  rare  and  occasional.  They  state  that 
there  is  weighty  evidence  to  show  *'  that  the  essential  capacity  for 
learning  is  the  same  in  )x)th  sexes ;  *'  and  that  the  health  of  girls  is  not 
likely  to  suffer  from  increased  and  more  scientific  exercise  of  the  mind, 
with  a  view  to  higher  attainments.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  suggested 
that  more  thorough  recreation  is  desirable  in  many  girls'  schools,  and 
physical  exercise  of  greater  freedom  than  is  now  the  rule.  One  Com- 
missioner expresses  his  regret  that  girls  have  no  game  corresponding  to 
cricket  and  football,  by  which  to  help  an  unrestrained  development. 
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Joshua's  Last  Appeal. — Joshua  xxiv. 

Yer.  15.  Joshua  sets  three  ways  before  the  Israelites.  The  gods  of  Terali 
(ver.  2),  the  gods  of  the  heathen  people  around  them ;  and  the  true  Jehovali- 
Two  false,  one  true.  Always  more  facilities  for  wrong  than  right  doing  in  the 
world.  Broad  way,  narrow  way.  Joshua  declares  what  he  will  do.  He  is  like 
a  wise  merchant  who  insures  his  goods  before  the  ship  clears  the  dock.  It  wiU 
not  do,  when  a  storm  is  heard  of,  to  hurry  to  the  office  and  effect  an  insnranos* 
A  very  promising  young  Christian  informs  me  in  a  note  I  have  jost  received  from 
her  (May,  1868),  that  she  was  led  to  decision  by  a  lesson  which  her  tescber 
founded  on  this  verse.  God's  truth  is  for  all  men  and  for  all  time.  Joshua  isd 
his  hearers  have  passed  away  ;  but  many  preachers  since  have  used  his  text,  and 
in  how  many  cases  with  a  like  result  ? 

Yer.  Ql — 24.  The  people  are  too  self-reliant.  They  say  not  a  word  about  the 
help  of  God.  "Let  him  that  standeth,"  &c.  We  have  read  that  "a  debtor 
seeing  a  bailiff  in  quest  of  him  ran  three  miles  to  a  boundary,  beyond  which  he 
was  safe.  The  bailiff,  seeming  calmly  to  submit  to  his  failure,  stretched  oat  his 
hand  and  said,  '*  Well,  let  us  part  good  friends,  at  any  rate."  The  debtor,  off 
his  guard,  accepted  the  offered  hand,  whereupon  the  bailiff,  with  a  desperate  einti 
pulled  him  across  the  line,  and  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  said,  '^YoniK 
my  prisoner. "  So  men  may  be  overcome  by  the  evil  one  when  they  least  expect 
an  assault  from  him,  and  think  themselves  most  safe. 

Need  of  decision. — **  Without  it,  a  human  being,  with  powers  at  best  bat  feehlfii 
and  surrounded  by  innumerable  things  tending  to  perplex,  to  divert,  and  to 
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fmstrate  their  operations,  is  indeed  a  pitiable  atom,  the  sport  of  divers  and 
casual  impulses.  It  is  a  poor  and  disgraceful  thing,  not  to  be  able  to  reply  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  to  the  simple  questions,  *  What  will  you  be  ? '  *  What 
will  you  do?*  " — (Foster.)  **It  must  have  cost  Csesar  many  anxious  hours  of 
deliberation  before  he  decided  to  pass  the  Rubicon  ;  but  it  is  probable  he  suffered 
but  few  to  elapse  between  the  decision  and  the  execution.'*  —  [ibid.)  ''Decision 
and  promptitude,  even  though  sometimes  a  man  may  err  for  want  of  due  deliber- 
ation, will  in  the  long  run  more  often  conduct  to  success  than  a  slow  judgment 
that  comes  too  late." — Anon. 

The  Dishonest  Steward. — Luke  xvi.  1 — 13. 

Forethought, — "It  is  at  once  the  disgrace  and  the  misery  of  men,  that  they  live 
without  forethought.  Supposing  yourself  fronting  a  mirror.  Now  what  the 
objects  behind  you  are  to  their  images  at  the  same  apparent  distance  before  you, 
such  is  reflection  to  forethought.  As  a  man  without  forethought  scarcely  deserves 
the  name  of  a  man,  so  forethought  without  reflection  is  but  a  metaphorical  phrase 
for  the  instinct  of  a  beast." — Coleridge, 

"  Happy  are  those, 
That  knowing,  in  their  births,  they  are  subject  to 
Uncertain  changes,  are  still  prepared  and  armed 
For  either  fortune :  a  rare  principle, 
And  with  much  labour  learned  in  wiadom's  school." — Massinger. 

Worldly-wisdom, — '*  The  worldling's  wisdom  serves  him,  as  the  ostrich's  wings, 
to  make  him  outrun  others  upon  earth,  and  in  earthly  things  ;  but  helps  him  never 
a  whit  toward  heaven." — Trapp.  **  Wisdom  without  innocency  is  knavery  ;  inno- 
cence without  wisdom  is  foolery  ;  be  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and  innocent  as 
doves.  The  subtlety  of  the  serpent  instructs  the  innocency  of  the  dove ;  the 
innocency  of  the  dove  corrects  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent.  What  God  hath 
joined  together  let  not  man  separate." — QuarUs, 

The  Call  op  Gideon.— Judges  vi.  1 — 32. 

Yer.  24.  One  of  the  most  beautiful,  instructive,  and  comforting  names  by 
which  God  has  revealed  himself  to  us  is  *' Jehovah-Shalom,"  which  means  "the 
liOrd,  peace."  He  can  give  peace  at  ail  times.  Many  have  seen  the  picture  of 
the  martyr  asleep.  The  jailor  is  coming  to  open  the  door,  the  crowd  awaits  the 
spectacle  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  savage  lions,  fierce  with  hunger  are  thirsting 
for  blood ;  but  the  Christian  sleeps,  with  a  sweet  repose  expressed  in  his  features. 
He  enjoys  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  understanding. 

Israel's  sin — Israel's  trouble. — **Sin  is  the  Trojan-horse,  it  hath  sword,  and 
&niine,  and  pestilence  in  the  belly  of  it.  Sin  is  a  coal  that  not  only  blacks,  but 
bnms.  Sin  creates  all  our  troubles ;  it  puts  gravel  into  our  bread,  wormwood 
into  our  cup.  Sin  rots  the  name,  consumes  the  estate,  buries  relations.  Sin 
shoots  the  flying  roll  of  God's  curses  into  a  family  and  kingdom,  Zech.  v.  4.  It 
is  reported  of  Phocas,  that  having  built  a  wall  of  mighty  strength  about  his  city, 
there  was  a  voice  heard, — *  Sin  is  in  the  city,  and  that  will  throw  down  the 
ymJH'"— Watson. 

Cfideon^s  call, — God  often  chooses  unlikely  instruments  for  the  working  out  of 
his  purposes.     Many  even  have  been  raised  up  jfrom  obscure  positions  to  accom- 
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]>lish  great  undertakings.  See  this  illustrated  all  through  sacred  history  from  the 
Judges  of  Israel,  of  whom  Gideon  was  one,  to  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  one  of 
whom,  Paul,  explains  the  reason,  1  Cor.  i.  25—31. 

The  Kkh  Man  and  the  Beroau. — Luke  xvi.  19 — 31. 
Poverty  ami  Iiiclic.s. — "There  is  no  such  odds  in  poverty  and  riches.  To  q^uote 
Hierom's  words,  *  1  will  ask  our  magiiificoes  that  build  with  marble,  and.  bestows 
whole  manor  on  a  thread,  what  difFerence  between  them  and  Paul  the  Eremite, 
that  bare  old  man  ?  They  drink  in  jewels,  he  in  his  hand  ;  he  is  poor  and  goes 
to  heaven,  they  are  rich  and  go  to  hell.*  *' — Burton,  **  If  an  angel  were  sent  from 
heaven  to  find  the  most  perfect  man,  ho  would  not  probably  find  him  composing 
a  body  of  divinity,  but  perhaps  a  cripple  in  a  poorhouse,  whom  the  parish  wish 
dead,  and  humbled  before  God  with  far  lower  thoughts  of  himself  than  others 
think  of  him. " — /.  Newton.  **  The  story  is  famous  of  the  discourse  between  Pope 
Innocent  lY  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  When  that  great  scholar  came  to  Rome, 
and  looked  somewhat  amazedly  upon  the  mass  of  plate  and  treasure  which  he  saw, 
*  Lo,'  said  the  Pope,  *you  see,  Thomas,  we  cannot  say  as  St  Peter  did  of  old, 
"silver  and  gold  have  we  none." '  *  No,'  said  Aquinas,  *  neither  can  you  com- 
mand, as  he  did,  the  lame  man  to  arise  and  walk.'  " — Bishop  Hall.  **  A  noble- 
man who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  D ,  one  day  asked  him 

to  dine  with  him.  Before  dinner  they  walked  into  the  garden,  and  after  viewing 
the  various  prodr.ctions  and  varieties  with  which  it  abounded,  his  lordship  ex- 
claimed, *  Well,  Mr.  D ,  you  see  I  want  for  nothing ;  I  have  all  that  my 

heart  can  wish  for.  *     As  Mr.  D made  no  reply,  but  appeared  thoughtful,  his 

lordship  asked  him  the  reason.  *  Why,  my  lord,'  said  the  old  man,  *  I  have  been 
thinking  that  a  man  may  have  all  these  things  and  go  to  hell  after  alL'  The 
words  powerfully  struck  the  nobleman,  and  through  the  blessing  of  God  ter- 
minated in  his  conversion. " —  Whitecross.  Some  years  before  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  A.  Fuller,  a  friend  had  taken  him  to  the  Bank,  where  one  of  the  clerks,  to 
whom  he  had  occasion  to  speak,  showed  him  some  ingots  of  gold.  Mr.  Poller 
seemed  to  tarry,  as  he  balanced  one  of  them  in  his  hand,  while  his  companion  was 
in  haste  to  be  gone.  Thoughtfully  eyeing  the  gold,  ho  said,  as  ho  laid  it  down, 
"  How  much  better  it  is  to  have  this  in  the  hand  than  in  the  heart.'* 

Gideon's  Victoky.— Judges  vii. 

V.  13,  14. — In  Syria  barley  bread  is  eaten  only  by  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  common  to  hear  the  oppr,essed  say  that  their  tyrants  hare 
left  them  nothing  but  barley  bread  to  eat.  This  cake  of  barley  bread  was  there- 
fore naturally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  oppressed  Israelites.  It  came  down  from 
the  mountain  where  Gideon  was  known  to  be,  and  it  overthrew  the  tent,  thus 
foreshadowing  destruction.     Hence,  probably,  the  "interpreter's"  explanation. 

V.  25.  — Oreb  and  Zeeb,  signifying  "raven"  and  "wolf,"  were  suitable  names 
for  Arab  leaders.  Dr.  Stanley  tells  us  that  the  title  "  leopard"  is  now  given  to 
the  chief  of  the  Arabs  beyond  Jordan.  In  Roman  history  we  read  of  one 
who  was  called  "Corvinus"  (from  corvusj  a  raven),  because  he  once  received  help 
from  a  raven  when  he  was  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  a  gigantic  Gaul.  The 
Korth  American  Indians,  the  chiefs  in  particular,  were  often  called  by  the  names 
of  the  animals  whose  qualities  they  were  supposed  to  possess. 
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Dreams— Y.  13. — "A  French  writer  has  said  that  to  dream  gloriously  when  you 
sleep  you  must  act  gloriously  when  you  are  awake ;  and  to  bring  angels  down  to 
converse  with  you  in  your  sleep  you  must  labour  in  the  cause  of  virtue  during 
the  day . "  A  talented  infidel  writer  says : — ''  It  has  often  crossed  my  mind,  during 
moments  of  gloomy  scepticism,  the  possibility  that  the  last  sleep  may  not  be 
dreamless.  Fancy  an  endless  dream  of  horror.  It  is  too  dreadful  to  think  of ; 
this  thought  alone  would  lead  the  veriest  clod  of  animated  clay  to  aspire  after 
immortality." 

Acceptable  Pkayer. — Luke  xviii.  1 — 14. 

"  Prayer  is  like  a  man  in  a  small  boat  laying  hold  of  a  large  ship  ;  and  who,  if 
he  does  not  move  the  large  vessel,  at  least  moves  the  small  vessel  towards  the 
large  one ;  so,  though  prayer  could  not  directly  move  God  towards  the  suppliant, 
it  will  move  the  suppliant  towards  God,  and  bring  the  two  parties  nearer  to  each 
other. " — McCosh, 

"As  the  incense-cloud  went  up  from  the  kindled  coal  in  the  censer;  as  the 
sweet  savour  went  up  from  the  burnt  offering,  when  it  was  roast  with  the  fire  of 
the  altar ;  so  true  believing  prayer,  coming  from  a  kindled  heart,  rises  of  neqes- 
sity  to  God,  and  steals  into  his  immediate  presence  in  the  upper  sanctuary.  We  ■ 
may  complete  the  imagery  by  observing  that  the  altar  upon  which  these  sacrifices 
must  be  laid — the  only  altar  which  sanctifieth  the  gift,  and  renders  it  acceptable 
— is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  in  the  faith  of  whose  meritorious  cross 
and  righteousness  every  prayer  and  spiritual  oblation  must  be  made." — Dr, 
Ooulbum. 

"The  ^diles  among  the  Romans  had  their  doors  always  standing  open,  that 
all  who  had  petitions  might  have  free  access  to  them.  The  door  of  heaven 
is  always  open  for  the  prayers  of  God*s  people." — Watson. 

A  gentleman  of  fine  social  qualities,  always  ready  to  make  liberal  provision  for 
his  children,  a  man  of  science,  and  a  moralist  of  the  strictest  school,  was  sceptical 
in  regard  to  prayer,  thinking  it  superfluous  to  ask  God  for  what  nature  had 
already  furnished  ready  to  hand.  His  eldest  son  became  a  disciple  of  Christ ;  the 
father,  while  recognising  a  happy  change  in  the  spirit  and  deportment  of  the 
youth,  still  harped  upon  his  old  objection  to  prayer  as  unphilosophical  and 
unnecessary.  **I  remember,"  said  the  son,  "that  I  once  made  free  use  of  your 
pictures,  specimens,  and  instruments,  for  the  entertainment  of  my  friends. 
When  you  came  home  you  said  to  me,  *  All  that  I  have  belongs  to  my  children, 
and  I  have  provided  it  on  purpose  for  them  ;  still,  I  think  it  would  be  respectful 
always  to  ask  your  father  before  taking  anything.'  And  so/'  added  the  son, 
"although  God  has  provided  everything  for  me,  I  think  it  respectful  to  ask 
Him,  and  to  thank  Him  for  what  I  use."  The  sceptic  was  silent ;  but  he  has 
since  admitted  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  invent  an  answer  to  this  simple, 
personal,  sensible  argument  for  prayer. 

Childhood  of  Samuel.—!  Samuel  iii. 

YouUif id  piety . — "The  first  breath  of  morn  is  sweeter  than  the  last  breath  of 
evening.  The  earliest  snowdrop  is  lovelier  than  the  latest  rose.  As  the  first 
froits  of  the  ground  and  the  firstlings  of  the  flock  were  ofiered  up  to  the  Locd\\iL 
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the  olden  time,  so  offer  up  to  Him  your  youthful  affections  and  your  yoathfol 
service.'* — Old  Humphrey.  A  little  boy,  in  an  infant  class,  one  day  said  tchis 
teacher,  '*Our  little  baby's  dead  !"  After  speaking  about  it  for  a  few  minutes 
the  teacher  asked  the  scholar,  ** Would  you  like  to  die?"  He  replied,  "Not 
yet."  The  teacher  thought  he  wished  to  live  until  he  was  grown  up  or  become  a 
man ;  but  the  child  was  thinking  of  something  else,  for  when  asked  what  he 
meant  by  saying,  **Not  yet,'*  he  said,  **Not  till  I  haye  got  a  new  heart!" 
Perhaps  some  elder  scholars  could  not  have  given  a  better  answer. 

Christ  and  tue  Youno. — Matthew  xix.  13—27. 

The  rich  young  ruler. — **  Mr.  Cecil  had  a  rich  hearer,  who,  when  a  young  man, 
had  solicited  his  advice,  but  who  had  not  for  sometime  had  an  interview  witli 
him.  Mr.  C.  one  day  went  to  his  house  on  horseback,  being  nnable  to  walk,  and 
after  the  usual  salutations,  addressed  him  thus  :  *  I  understand  you  are  very  dan- 
gerously situated  !  *  Here  he  paused  and  his  friend  replied,  *  I  am  not  aware  of 
it,  sir.'  'I  thought  it  was  possible  you  were  not,  and  therefore  I  have  called  on 
you.  I  hear  you  are  getting  rich,  take  care,  for  it  is  the  road  by  which  the  deyil 
leads  thousands  to  destruction.'  This  was  spoken  with  such  solemnity  and 
earnestness,  that  it  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.'*— J. rvi««.  "1  cannot 
call  riches  better  than  the  '  baggage '  of  virtue ;  the  Soman  word  is  better, 
'  impedimenta. '  For  as  baggage  is  to  an  army,  so  are  riches  to  virtue.  It  camiot 
be  spared  nor  left  behind,  but  it  hindereth  the  march  ;  yea,  aivl  the  care  of  it 
sometimes  loseth  or  disturbeth  the  victory.** — Bishop  Ecynolds,  "The  wealth  of 
the  Cretans  consists  in  health,  vigour,  and  courage,  domestic  quiet,  concord, 
public  liberty,  plenty  of  all  that  is  necessary,  and  contempt  of  all  that  is  super* 
fluous ;  a  habit  of  industry,  an  abhorrence  of  idleness,  an  emulation  in  viftafli 
submission  to  the  laws,  and  a  reverence  of  the  gods." — TeleTnachtis, 


ON  SOME  OVERLOOKED   ^IDVANTAGES,  AND  SOME 

OVERRATED  DIFFICULTIES. 

(A  Paper  read  at  the  Conference  at  Walsall,  on  Good  Friday.) 

BY   MB,    SAMUEL   BDWAEDS,    OE    BIB.MINGIIAM. 

(Gontmued  from  page  236.) 

So  far  I  have  been  addressing  myself  for  the  most  part  to  the  principle, 
but  I  must  not  omit  some  earnest  words  of  exhortation  on  certain  over- 
looked advantages  of  a  specific  character,  several  of  which  I  propose  to 
enumerate  without  dwelling  upon ;  and  first,  a  greatly  overlooked  ad- 
vantage is  the  opportunity  afibrded  us  by  the  system  to  which  we  belong 
of  methodically  studying  the  Bible.  I  fear  that  amidst  the  multifarious 
and  all  but  engrossing  cares  of  some  of  us,  we  should  often  pass  entire 
weeks,  if  not  months,  without  a  single  half-hour  spent  before  an  open 
bible.  I  do  not  reckon  the  pharisaic  three  minutes  in  a  menuBgto 
read  the  shortest  psalm  in  accordance  with  our  earliest  promise— ba* 
the  calm  intelligent  study  aaid  comparison  of  scripture  with  scripture- 
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The  patient  conscientious  following  out  of  this  plan  every  week,  in  the 
thorongh  preparation  of  out  two  lessons,  may  not  result  in  any  per- 
ceptible progress  for  a  few  months ;  but  if  you  are  faithful,  will,  in  the 
end,  r^ay  you  better  than  any  other  investment  of  yoilr  time  and 
thoughts  without  exception. 

Who  make  the  most  amiable  and  most  intelligent  old  Christians  ? 
Those  who  have  spent  the  best  of  their  days  in  the  service  of  the 
Sunday  school.  What  does  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible  amount 
to  in  the  case  of  multitudes  of  professing  Christians  who  do  no 
systematic  work  for  Christ  ?  Just  this,  they  know  parts  of  it,  shreds 
and  patches,  certain  verses  or  chapters,  read  in  the  public  sanctuary, 
or  recommended  by  their  special  beauty ;  but  this  kind  of  knowledge 
there  may  be  together  with  great  and  prevalent  ignorance  of  the 
Bible  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  Bible  in  its  parts.  Is  it  ftiir  to  the  Bible, 
is  it  fair  to  ourselves,  to  assume  without  study,  without  inquiry,  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  have  no  coherence,  no  sequence,  and  no  plan  P  And 
yet,  the  generality  of  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  direct  religious 
teaching  treat  the  Bible — some  deliberately,  some  unconsciously — as 
though  it  consisted  only,  like  some  miserable  books  of  devotion  made 
out  of  it,  of  separate  texts  without  a  context,  of  isolated  crumbs  of  piety 
to  be  picked  up  one  by  one.  We  are,  I  repeat,  overlooking  one  grand 
advantage,  if  in  connection  with  our  work  we  do  not  treat  it  as  though 
its  very  form  had  a  meaning,  as  though  it  were  designed  to  be  read  as 
it  is  written,  in  its  integrity,  in  its  variety,  in  its  order. 

But  secondly,  there  are  two  kinds  of  ignorance  of  the  Bible,  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  in  the  present  day,  the  ignorance  of  non-acquaintance,  and 
the  ignorance  of  over-familiarity,  which  is  worse ;  and  this  leads  me  to 
the  next  great  overlooked  advantage,  viz.: — that  we  have  to  teach  the 
yoting,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  to  having  to  preach  to  adults. 
Which  of  us  has  not  sometimes  longed  that  he  might  hear  the  gospel  for 
once  for  the  first  time,  that  he  might  know  what  it  is  to  be  stunned  by 
the  revelation  of  sin,  and  snrprised  by  the  tidings  of  salvation,  4>hat  he 
might  shake  off  the  binding  fetters  of  a  knowledge  not  used,  and  start 
into  the  activity  and  the  freedom  of  a  gospel  just  accepted  ?  The  com- 
plaint with  some  congregations  is  that  they  know  everything  the  minister 
<5an  tell  them;  as  a  rule  this  is  not  the  difi&culty  we  have  to  contend  with; 
it  is  our  privilege,  so  to  speak,  to  break  to  our  scholars  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  ere  the  carking  cares  of  life  have  eaten  out  of  them  the 
religious  feiculty,  and  before  long  famiHarity  with  truth  has  made  it  all 
the  hai*der  to  recognise.  The  immense  advantage,  again.  We  have  over 
nearly  every  other  form  of  Christian  teaching,  in  the  facilities  we  enjoy 
for  following  up  any  impressions  our  teaching  may  awaken,  is,  I  fear, 
Tery  often  overlooked.  If  ministers  have  some  advantages  over  us,  we 
are  free  from  nearly  all  the  difficulties  of  Which  they  constantly,  and 
with  reason,  complain.  We  have  youth,  freshness,  freedom  from  worldly 
care,  elasticity  of  disposition,  and  direct  personal  contact.  I  would  rather 
have  to  deal  with  the  ignorance  of  non-acquaintance  with  the  heart  in 
advance  of  the  head,  than  with  the  ignorance  of  overfamiliarity  with  tha 
head  far  in^advance  of  the  heart.      The  estimated  pro^OT^Aona.  o1  ccyo^^^rc- 
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eions  after  twenty-five  is  ro  lamentably  small  that  I  dare  not  mentm 
it.  May  the  passing  reference  to  it  be  sufficient  to  incite  ns  afresh  to 
earnest  untiring  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  the  young. 

Another  overlooked  advantage  is  the  omission  of  periodical  examina- 
tions, not  of  the  whoU?  school,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  ques- 
tion s  suitable  for  the  elder  scholars  would  interest  those  in  the  in&nt 
class ;  nor  do  1  think  it  sufficient  for  the  superintendent  to  enter  the 
desk  and  ask  off-hand  questions  indiscriminately,  which  will  he  all 
answered  by  half-a-dozon  forward  scholars.  What  is  wanted,  is  a  care- 
fully condiK^ted  examination  on  subjects  recently  considered,  the  school 
being  divided  into  sections,  and  some  nominal  reward  or  certificate 
offered  as  a  stimulus  to  the  scholars,  just  as  we  all  remember  was  done 
with  us  when  we  went  to  school. 

1  often  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  were  periodical 
examinations  of  teachers,  and  superintendents  too,  both  viva  voce  and 
on  paper,  say  before  they  entered  upon  the  work  and  at  the  end  of  every 
three  years,  by  some  duly  qualified  persons,  whose  report  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Ijondon  Union,  or  to  some  disinterested  body,  who 
should  be  prepared  to  give  first,  second,  and  third  class  medals.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  would  supply  a  much  needed  motive  for  study  to 
many  teachers  ;  those  who  had  taken  second  or  third  class  medals,  or 
none  at  all,  being  allowed  to  come  up  again  at  the  end  of  the  next 
three  years.  It  would  give  the  world  outside  an  impression  of  our 
thoroughness  and  desire  to  excel,  which  would  be  not  unlikely  to  draw 
them  into  sympathy  with  our  work. 

The  machinery  for  carrying  on  our  Sunday  school  work  teems  with 
advantages,  many  of  which  are  either  entirely  overlooked  or  only  par- 
tially recognised.  The  circulation  of  our  Sunday  school  literature  is  at 
present  miserably  incomplete,  not  one  in  ten  takes  in  the  only  magazme 
exclusive  devoted  to  teachers  now  published  by  the  Union.  If  no  snch 
magazine  existed  there  would  be  an  immediate  and  universal  outcry 
for  it,  but  as  it  is  within  direct  reach  of  the  poorest  (for  half-a-crown  a 
year  the  postman  will  bring  it  to  your  door)  it  is  not  appreciated ;  and 
I  fear  comparatively  few  schools  have  in  operation  any  system  for  sup- 
plying the  scholars  with  those  books  and  papers  which  are  produced 
month  by  month  expressly  for  them,  by  a  society  of  men  devoted  to 
their  service. 

The  advantages  afforded  by  our  work  for  forming  the  acquaintance 
and  cultivating  the  society  of  kindred  spirits  are  so  obvious  as  only  to 
require  mentioning.  There  are  many  good  people  whose  business 
avocations  do  not  bring  them  into  contact  with  a  single  individual  whose 
acquaintance,  much  less  friendship,  they  care  to  cultivate;  how  de. 
pressed  and  isolated  would  such  become  were  it  not  for  the  cheering 
and  hallowed  associations  often  formed  in  the  Sunday  school. 

I  must  give  my  other  examples  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  questions. 
To  superintendents,  I  say,  have  you  in  active  operation  all  the  means 
provided  for  the  better  performance  of  Sunday  school  work  ?  Is  your 
Bchool  in  direct  association  with  the  London  Sunday  School  Union? 
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Is  £6  a  stumbling-block,  and  do  your  library  shelves  require  re- 
plenishing? Remember  that  for  every  £1  you  send  to  66,  Old  Bailey, 
you  will  get  £3  worth  of  books  of  your  own  selection  ;  and  if  you  think 
you  can  get  a  larger  discount  from  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  in  Comhill,  or 
in  Paternoster  Row,  by  all  means  try.  Do  you  hold  teachers'  quarterly 
social  meetings  regularly,  at  which  the  state  of  the  school  is  brought 
under  consideration  ?  Do  you  invite  the  teachers  to  stay  for  five 
minutes  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  one  prayer  for  a  blessing  to  rest 
upon  the  labours  of  the  day  ? 

To  the  teachers,  I  say,  do  you  take  pains  to  prepare  your  lessons  ? 
Because  it  is  unfair  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  scholars  if  you  have  not 
provided  anything  for  them  to  attend  to.  And  here  I  must  repeat  that 
the  advantage  overlooked  is  more  yours  than  theirs  ;  the  lessons  well 
prepared  might  have  been  lost  upon  them,  it  could  not  upon  you. 
Make  sure,  then,  by  diligent  preparation  in  future  of  the  blessing,  to 
yourself  at  any  rate,  which  attends  all  labours  for  the  Lord.  Do  you 
regularly  visit  your  scholars,  or  write  to  those  you  cannot  visit  ?  Do 
you  keep  a  constant  look  out  with  regard  to  your  work  and  its  require- 
ments ?  Every  good  tradesman  does,  trying  to  be  ready  for  any  un- 
expected demand,  and  to  have  his  stock  well  replenished  with  things 
suitable  for  the  season.  Do  you  ever  look  back  to  compare  the  debtor 
and  creditor  account  ?  Do  you  ever,  in  a  word,  take  stock  in  anticipa- 
tion of  your  final  balance  sheet  ?  Do  not  say  **  the  claims  of  business 
are  so  urgent  and  clamorous  I  cannot  devote  a  single  half-hour  to  your 
recommendations."  For  I  should  candidly  tell  you  I  do  not  believe  it, 
and  not  many  people  do  either.  Who  is  it  that  encourages  those  very 
claims,  and  seeks  by  new  undertakings  and  advertisements  to  increase 
them  often  ?  Yourself.  Do  not  blame  business,  the  matter  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  is  in  your  own  hands. 

There  are  some  unhappy  men  wjio  owe  nearly  all  their  earthly  pros- 
perity to  the  habits,  capacities  and  associations  either  discovered  or 
cultivated  by  the  Sunday  school,  but  who  now  look  down  in  complacent 
idleness  upon  that  work  in  which  their  talents  and  influence  ought  still 
be  honourably  consecrated,  and  their  ranks  are  being  filled  by  those 
who  urge,  **  No  time,  no  time."  If  such  could  be  introduced  again  to 
the  Master,  He  would  say  unto  them,  **  No  man,  having  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God." 

An  opportunity  seldom  occurs  for  an  enumeration  of  our  advantages, 
though  we  seize  with  avidity  occasions  for  dwelling  upon  our  difficulties. 
What  are  our  difficulties  ?  Nearly  all  of  our  own  creation,  and  there- 
fore it  is  dishonest  and  cowardly  to  overrate  them.  For  instance, 
much  mischief  is  done  to  young  teachers  by  those  who  ought  to  know 
better,  in  the  way  they  speak  of  Sunday  school  work,  and  the  trouble 
they  take  to  conceal  obstacles  lest  the  young  teacher  should  shy  at 
them.  It  is  quite  possible  unconsciously  to  be  playing  the  decoy-bird 
tactics  with  regard  to  those  we  wish  to  entice  or  press  into  the  service ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  those  so  drawn  in  by  misrepresentations  of 
•  the  nature  of  the  work  and  its  requirements,  are  the  first  to  withdraw 
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from  it  after  bringing  discredit  both  upon  it  and  upon  themaelTieB.  I 
have  heard  of  sanguine  suporintendente  sajing  to  young  people,  ''Tea 
will  be  sure  to  succeed;  I  hayc  a  nice  class  here  that  will  just  luit 
you  ;  no  difficulty  at  all ;  so  and  so,  an  old  friend  of  yours,  sits  there; 
and  somebody  else  who  lives  in  the  same  street  comes  regularly;  you 
will  soon  like  it."  Ah  though  the80  ridiculous  accidents  were  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  heart  in  the  work,  or  it  may  be  for  want  of  aptitude 
for  tcacrhing.  Badly  oif  as  I  grieve  to  know  many  schools  are  for 
teachers,  I  contend  ttiat  it  is  made  far  too  light  a  matter  to  enter  upon 
Sunday  Hcrhool  teaching.  As  in  everything  else,  so  in  this,  the  nearer 
we  approach  our  Master's  y)lan  the  better.  How  did  He  treat  this 
question  of  difficulties  P  Did  He  represent  all  the  inducements,  and 
refer  to  the  certain  success  ?  To  His  first  disciples  he  said,  **  Lo,  I 
send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves."  Kothing  attractiTC 
or  flattering  about  that.  To  the  impetuous  follower  who  promised 
great  things,  without  having  counted  the  cost.  He  used  no  words  of 
seductive  encouragement,  nor,  indeed,  any  of  discouragement ;  but  He 
said,  "  Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son 
of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  He  does  not  like  to  see  people 
coaxed  into  His  service,  or  cajoled  into  fulfilling  His  command  **  feed 
my  lambs.' 

I  cannot  stay  even  to  mention  certain  difficulties,  which  I  might  call 
convenient  difficulties,  by  some  conveniently  overrated,  according  to 
circumstances;  but  dismiss  them  with  this  remark,  that  we  always 
make  more  of  our  imaginary  difficulties  than  of  our  real  ones,  just  as 
people  stare  more  at  a  paper  kite  than  at  a  real  kite. 

Our  great  difficulty  is,  of  course,  to  implant  in  the  hearts  of  oar 
scholars  the  germ  of  spiritual  life,  and  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  that 
life  when  it  manifests  itself;  and  that  is  just  the  hardest  thing  for  man 
to  do,  all  other  education  is  mere  child's  play  compared  with  this. 

Such,  then,  is  our  work;  and  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are 
surrounded  consist  in  the  infinite  importance  of  the  objects  of  our 
labour,  in  the  variety  and  amount  of  the  obstacles  by  which  we  are 
opposed,  and  in  our  own  weakness  and  imperfection.  We  have  to  intro- 
duce into  hearts  naturally  corrupt,  and  in  many  cases  by  sin  hardened 
in  rebellion  against  God,  the  love  of  His  holy  nature.  And  who  that 
knows  anything  of  the  human  heart,  of  its  averseness  fromi  God,  of  its 
proneness  to  evil ;  of  the  infinite  variety  of  Satan's  temptations,  of  their 
craft,  their  multitude,  and  their  power;  of  the  restlessness  and  excitability 
of  youth,  of  the  faint  and  disjointed  inclinations  to  good  which  we  have 
to  foster ;  who,  I  say,  that  knows  anything  of  these  various  hindrances, 
and  can  estimate  them  in  all  their  entanglement  and  perplexity,  in  the 
stupid  carelessness  to  which  they  give  rise  in  some,  and  the  infinitely 
various  difference  and  degree  of  evil  which  they  produce  in  others, 
without  saying,  almost  in  despair,  "  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?" 
For  to  the  difficulties  of  our  work  must  be  added  a  sense  of  p«^ 
sonal  unworthiness. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  difficulties,  and  they  swell  into  a  mnnber 
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and  amount  which  would  crash  at  once  the  unassisted  strength  of  the 
stoutest  heart.  What  then  hare  we  continually  to  remember,  in  order 
to  sustain  us  in  our  work,  to  prevent  us  overrating  these  difficulties  P 
These  two  things:  that  it  is  not  our  own  work,  but  our  Master's,  upon 
which  we  are  engaged ;  and  that  with  Him  all  things  are  possible.  In 
a  word,  we  must  not  look  to  God  to  do  for  us  what  we  can  do  for  our- 
selves, nor  must  we  try  to  do  ourselves  what  God  alone  can  do  for  us  or 
through  us.  Our  material  difficulties  and  hindrances  He  expects  us 
to  remove,  our  spiritual  difficulties  He  wiU  help  us  to  overcome,  if  we 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  dependence  upon  Him. 

But  I  have  already  trespassed  beyond  the  time  allotted  to  me, 
and  must  conclude  with  a  word  or  two  of  'earnest  exhortation. 
My  brethren,  a  mighty  future  awaits  our  Sunday  schools.  Many  of 
us  feel  our  own  unfitness,  wasted  opportunities,  inadequate ,  culture, 
all  hamper  and  cripple  us ;  the  work  needs  better  men  than  we.  It  is 
a  great  work,  and  it  demands  great  qualities,  in  those  who  would 
be  counted  worthy  of  it.  It  demands  long  and  patient  labour  often  in  a 
eelf-chosen  obscurity,  it  demands  wide  proficiency  in  many  of  the  deepest 
truths  of  the  Bible ;  and  through  all,  and  in  ail,  as  their  life  and  in- 
spiration, an  ever  deepening  knowledge  of  Christ  as  the  life  and  atone- 
ment of  this  sinful  world.  And  then,  when  all  these  are  gained,  it  asks 
a  humility  so  deep  that  it  shall  esteem  itself  unfeignedly  the  least  of  all, 
and  the  servant  of  all — the  simple  instrument  of  Christ,  the  almost 
unconscious  minister  of  grace.  It  is  much,  you  will  say,  to  require. 
Yes  !  but  think  of  what  is  needed.  Men  and  women,  who,  if  God 
accept  and  bless  their  humble  self-consecration,  shall  be  able  in  the 
divine  strength  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  human  sin  and  misery ;  yea,  to 
lay  the  deep  foundations  of  the  glorious  city  of  God,  and  to  hasten  the 
comiag  of  the  promised  kiugdom  !  Let  faith  then,  so  often  triumphant 
in  doubt,  so  often  triumphant  in  death,  be  triumphant  not  only  in  dif- 
ficulty, but  triamphant  even  if  needs  be  in  apparent  failure. 
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EdUor.  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Secretary,  to 
see  80  many  friends  come  to  take  part 
in  our  conversation  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject.  In  future,  I  think,  it 
will  be  well  to  announce  the  subject 
before  the  meeting  is  convened. 

Secretary.  I  am  delighted,  sir,  with 
you,  to  see  so  many  present,  and  as  we 
are  all  Sonday  sehofA  teachers  it  will 
not  in  the  least  matter  if  our  conversa- 


tion should  assume  the  form  of  a  dis- 
cussion more  than  it  did  at  our  last 
meetings,  when  those  who  took  part 
found  so  much  to  approve  in  the  list  of 
lessons,  that  diversity  of  sentiment 
seemed  scarcely  to  occur  to  them.  I 
am  quite  of  your  opinion  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  announcing  the  subject  before 
the  meeting  is  cenveaed,  and  overheard 
one  of  the  friends  say  that  he  eTi\o^^ 
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the  second  meeting  in  this  year's  list 
of  lessons  more  than  the  first,  because 
he  went  to  it  better  prepared  for  what 
was  to  come  on.  i 

I 

Editor.  I  think  that  as  this  is  a  snb-   : 
ject  upon  which  it  will  be  an  advantage   i 
to  have  a  clear  statement  of  opinion  to 
commence  with,    I  cannot  do  better 
than  ask  the  secretary  to  read  to  us  a 
letter  he  has  received  from  an  esteemed   . 
correspondent    in    the    North ;    after 
which  I  suggest  that  onr  conference  be 
directed  first  to  the  scriptural  or  New 
Testament  aspect  of  the  subject,  and 
then  we  shall  bo  prepared  to  look  at  it 
more  j)ractically,  and  in  relation  to  our 
work   and   its  difficulties.     Pray  feel 
yourselves  at  perfect  liberty  to  chal- 
lenge any  of  the  opinions  expressed. 

Secretary.  This  is  the  letter  : — 

"  Sir, — I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Sunday 
school  cause  will  not  stand  in  its  proper 
position  till  it  comes  to  be  regarded  by  the 
churches,  not  merely  as  a  most  useful  in- 
stitution, but  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
necessary  organization  required  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.  The  Church 
(t.  e.f  every  Christian  assembly)  is  as  much 
bound  to  attend  to  the  yoting  of  the  flock 
OS  to.  the  old,  and  it  cannot  roll  its  respon- 
sibility for  them  even  on  to  the  parents. 
The  Church  also  has  no  right  to  roll  its 
responsibility  upon  volunteers,  male  or 
female,  old  or  young,  who  enter  on  the 
work  at  their  own  pleasure,  carry  it  on  in 
any  way  they  think  proper,  and  abandon 
it  at  their  own  caprice  !  I  believe  every 
congregation  is  as  much  bound  to  have 
stated,  regularly  appointed,  properly 
qualified  Sunday  school  teachers,  as  to 
have  stated  pastors.  The  yery  first  thing 
enjoined  on  Peter,  as  a  mark  of  his  restora- 
tion to  the  apostleship,  was,  '  Feed  my 
lambs,'  or  more  literally,  as  in  the  Greek 
text, '  my  little  lambs.'  As  this  cannot 
be  efficiently  done  in  the  general  ministra- 
tions of  the  pulpit,  it  must  be  done  in 
some  other  way.    I  have  thought  over  it 


very  carefully  and  prayeifblly  and  con- 
tinuously, and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
simplest  and  most  effectaal  way  is  for  the 
congregation  solemnly  to  select  out  of 
their  own  numbers  men  and  women  qusK' 
fied  for  this  work,  and  formally  to  *iet 
them  apart '  to  the  duty  as  to  an  office. 
This  would  give  them  an  honourable  posi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  congregation,  of  the 
scholars,  of  the  world,  and  of  themaelres. 
It  would  prevent  them  from  rashly  putting 
their  hand  to  the  work,  as  well  as  from 
drawing  back.  It  would  impress  them 
with  a  due  sense  of  their  responsibility  in 
the  matter,  and  stir  them  up  to  preptre 
themselves  more  thoroughly  for  what  hu 
been  committed  to  them. 

*'  From  the  New  Testament  (as  well  88 
from  early  Christian  writers),  we  letn 
that  when  anyone  undertook  a  duty  he 
was  set  apart  to  it  by  prayer  and  the 

*  laying  on  of  hands.'  Thus,  even  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  treated,  though  the/ 
were  apostles  and  leading  men  in  the 
Church.  So,  also,  the  seven  men  who 
were  chosen  to  serve  tables  in  the  dsilj 
ministration  (of  food  and  monej)  in  the 
early  Church,  were  set  apart  by  the  Itjiog 
on  of  hands,  though  their  duty  was  onlj 
a  temporary  one,  taken  up  afterwards  hj 
the  '  elders '  in  Acts  xi.  30.  As  in  the 
early  Church  the  name  'deacon'  was 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  *  service,'  spirituti 
as  much  as  temporal  (if  not  more  so,  see 
Heb.  i.  14;  Matt.  iv.  11 ;  xx.  28;  Marki. 
13;  1  Pet.  i.  12;  Eom.  xv.  8),  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  assign  to  the  Sondsv 
school  teacher  thu:i  set  apart  a  new  name. 

*  Deacon '  would  do,  though  '  Ministrant' 
would  perhaps  do  better.  I  eamestiT 
commend  this  suggestion  to  all  who  love 
the  Lord  Jesus    Christ  in  sinoeritj." 

E.Y. 

C.  R.  It  seems  to  be  necessary  from 
that  to  accept  Sunday  school  teachers 
as  officers  of  the  Church,  which  may 
lead  to  some  complication  or  other.  I 
rather  demur. 

If.  IT.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  for 
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the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  we 
assume  that  those  directly  engaged  in 
imparting  religious  instruction  are  en- 
titled to  rank  in  some  sort  as  officers  of 
the  Church ;  it  is  surely  a  more  im- 
portant work  than  that  to  which  the 
first  deacons  were  appointed. 

S.  E.  The  idea  of  setting  apart  all 
who  undertake  duty  in  the  Church  is  a 
good  one,  hut  I  should  like  more  in- 
formation as  to  the  teaching  of  the 
"New  Testament  on  the  point ;  what  do 
you  say,  Woodhouse  ? 

S,  T,  W,  Why,  I  am  surprised  at  you 
asking  the  question  and  calling  it  an 
ideOf  when  it  is  one  of  the  leading /oc^ 
in  early  Church  history ;  indeed,  I 
ix^ight  go  farther  hack  and  show  that 
the  practice  did  not  altogether  originate 
with  the  apostles,  for  the  imposition  of 
hands  was  an  ancient  Hebrew  rite  of 
benediction  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  special  consecration  to  his  ser- 
vice ;  thus,  Jacob,  when  ''he  blessed 
the  sons  of  Joseph,  laid  his  hands 
upon  their  heads ; "  thus,  too,  we  read 
in  Numbers  x.  9 — 11,  when  the  Levites 
were  to  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  by  the  same  cere- 
mony Joshua  was  designated  to  the 
rule  of  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
Numbers  xxvii.  15.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  existence  of  a  ceremony  among 
the  Jews  affords  no  warrant  for  its  in- 
troduction into  the  Christian  Church, 
nor  have  I  referred  to  it  for  any  such 
purpose,  but  simply  to  show  the  origi- 
nal import  of  the  laying  on  of  hands ; 
for  when  a  custom  anciently  in  use 
among  the  Jews  was  continued  by  the 
first  planters  of  Christianity,  their  pre- 
cedent and  practice  are  indeed  our 
warrant  for  observing  it,  but  the  pre- 
yious  force  and  meaning  of  the  ordi- 
nance will  often  throw  much  light  upon 
its  nature  as  a  gospel  institution. 


P,  S,  Tou  are  quite  right,  for  if  the 
prevalence  of  any  usage  under  the  law 
affords  of  itself  no  sanction  for  its  con- 
tinuance under  the  gospel,  neither  does 
it  of  itself  create  any  positive  presump- 
tion against  that  continuance.  The 
public  reading  and  explanation  of  the 
Scriptures  are  not  unworthy  of  a  place 
among  Christian  ordinances,  because 
they  were  part  of  the  worship  of  the 
synagogue. 

C.  M.  Excuse  me  interrupting,  but 
that  is  scarcely  to  the  point,  all  we 
want  to  be  clear  about  is  that  the  prac- 
tice in  question  was  adopted  by  the 
apostles  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  and  what  I  am 
anxious  to  know  is,  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  election  to  office  and 
ordination  to  office  ;  these  two  things 
seem  to  have  been  by  some  people  very 
craftily  confounded. 

T.  B,  T,  A  good  example  of  the  true 
distinction  is  given  in  the  6  th  of  Acts, 
where  you  will  find  that  the  choice  of 
the  deacons  was  committed  to  the 
"multitude  of  the  disciples;"  their 
ordination  rested  with  the  spiritual 
''teachers  of  the  Church." 

S.  E.  In  the  13th  of  Acts  will  be 
found  a  strong  case  in  point  The  per- 
sons chosen  for  an  especial  ministry 
were  chosen  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
had  previously  been  in  the  highest 
repute  as  Christian  teachers  among  the 
brethren.  Yet  these  were  to  be  **  sepa- 
rated "  or  set  apart  to  their  work. 

C.  R  A  further  example  occurs  in 
the  14th  chapter  of  Acts  at  the  23rd 
verse.  It  might  seem  from  this  pas- 
sage, as  it  stands  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  that  ordination  was  something 
distinct  from  prayer  and  commendation 
to  the  Lord.  But  the  term  "ordained" 
is  unhappily  chosen  in  the  rendering  of 
this  verse.     The  word  used  in  the  on- 
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ginal  means,  properly,  to  choose  by  a 
show  of  hands  ;  and  though  it  is  also 
used  to  denote  other  methods  of  elec- 
tion, I  see  no  reason  to  depart  from  its 
original  signification  here.  The  verse, 
then,  in  an  amended  translation  would 
read  thus:  "And  having  chosen  for 
them  elders  by  suffrage  in  every  church, 
they  prayed  with  fasting,  and  com- 
mended them  to  the  Lord  on  whom 
they  had  believed." 

S.  T.  W.  Another  unquestionable 
sanction  to  the  use  of  ordination  is 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  Timothy,  in 
the  weighty  admonition  he  received 
from  the  apostle's  first  epistle,  he 
is  solemnly  enjoined,  1  Tim.  iv.  14, 
**  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee, 
which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy, 
with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery."  Compare  this  passage 
with  the  6th  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of 
2nd  Epistle  to  Timothy  :  "Wherefore 
I  put  thee  in  remembrance  that  thou 
stir  up  the  gift  of  God,  which  is  in  thee 
by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands.'* 

C.  M.  Once  more  I  think  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  in  1  Timothy  v.  22, 
the  youDg  evangelist  is  exhorted  to 
**lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man." 
This  language  surely  intimates  that  the 
practice  of  ordination  was  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  Church,  otherwise  the 
admonition  is  unintelligible. 

S.  ff.  Enough  has  been  advanced 
to  satisfy  us  all  that  the  custom  is  one 
which  was  intended  by  the  apostles  to 
remain  as  a  Christian  ordinance ;  and 
now  may  I  ask  that  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider its  uses  and  advantages  in  the 
present  day,  as  to  any  good  that  might 
result  from  its  general  adoption  among 
ns. 

F,  S.  First,  then,  there  is  the  gene- 
tbI  consideration,  that  this  service,  like 
all  other  Christian  duties,  is  performed 


for  the  glory  of  God,  snd  in  obediflBoe 
to  His  will.  There  is  grMt  suUimitjr 
in  that  injonotion  of  tha  apesUe, 
"Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  thegloiy 
of  God."  And  we  maj  reasonably  ex- 
pect the  peetdiar  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  teacher  and  his  work  in  answer  to 
the  prayers  of  such  a  servioe. 

S.  T.  W.  I  think  that  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  snoh  a  service  on  the  minds 
of  other  teachers  is  likely  to  be  most 
salutary,  for  its  engagements  are  well 
calculated  to  deepen  the  impressi(Hi  of 
the  sacredness,  the  grandeur,  the  re- 
sponsibilities, the  privileges  of  their 
work  upon  the  minds  of  Sunday  school 
teachers. 

S.  E.  How  interesting,  too,  the 
situation  occupied  by  him  who  is  thus 
publicly  set  apart  to  the  sacred  work; 
he  has  frequently  looked  forward  to  it 
with  fear  and  trembling  ;  and  now  the 
hour  has  come  for  his  own  dedication 
thereto.  In  the  midst  of  his  fatnie 
fellow-workers,  surrounded  by  sym- 
pathetic spirits,  he  hears  prayers  ponnd 
forth  on  his  behalf,  listens  to  a  faithftil 
statement  from  the  superintendent  of 
the  duties,  the  trials,  the  encourage- 
ments, the  reward  of  his  work;  he 
catches  the  throb  of  intense  emotion 
which  circulates  through  the  assembly, 
ho  looks  upon  the  glistening  eyes  and 
countenances  beaming  with  affection 
of  sympathizing  friends,  and  must  be 
made  of  adamant,  or  something  harder, 
if  proof  against  a  scene  like  this. 

F.  S^  Your  picture  is  highly  drain, 
and  excuse  me  for  saying  96,  just  a 
little  coloured,  but  there  is  no  teasn 
why  it  should  not  be  realised.  I  bi- 
lieve  that  the  sensibilities  caUed  faito 
exercise  on  such  occasions  as  these  afe 
among  the  best  gifts  of  etr  nttam; 
they  become  refined  by  grade,  aid  if 
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ever  they  are  likely  by  diyine  co-opera- 
ration  to  stamp  indelible  impressions  of 
tmtb  and  holiness  upon  the  soul,  it  is 
at  snch  meetings. 

C,  M,  Kor  are  these  seasons  iq  which 
you  refer  barren  of  improvement  to  the 
other  teachers ;  the  best  of  men  dis- 
cover that  they  need  from  time  to  time 
awakening  calls  and  spiritual  refresh- 
ment. Assisting  teachers  cannot  wit- 
ness the  emotion  of  others  without 
sharing  it.  The  rememberance  of  their 
own  similar  experience  adds  interest 
and  pathos  to  the  service,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  effect  of  such  a  service 
should  be  very  beneficial  to  the  people 
— to  the  members  of  the  Church,  and 
even  to  the  unconverted,  if  they  could 
be  induced  to  attend. 

O,  R,  Well,  I  have  said  very  little, 
aad  I  supi)ose  what  you  have  been  say- 
ing is  intended  to  represent  what  in 


your  opinions  ought  to  be,  rather  than 
anything  that  really  occurs.  I  know  a 
large  school  where  the  teachers  meet 
once  a  year,  and  the  candidates  whose 
names  were  read  to  the  last  meeting, 
at  any  rate  all  who  have  not  left  the 
towD,  or  who  have  not  altered  their 
minds,  are  briefly  introduced  to  the  meet- 
ing and  take  their  seats  with  abont 
the  same  formality  as  would  be  observ- 
ed if  they  had  joined  a  cricket  club. 

H,  H,  Let  us  think  over  very  care- 
fully all  that  has  been  said,  and  resolve, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  act  upon  the  re- 
commendations of  R.  Y.  on  this  deeply 
interesting  and  important  subject. 

The  Secretary.  I  suggest  that  at  our 
next  meeting  we  take  up  the  subject  of 
Illustrative  teaching,  or  the  use  of 
Illustrations  generaUy,  with  some  in- 
cidental reference  to  the  use  and  abuse 
of  the  notes. 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS, 

AKD  MORE   PAHTIOULAKLY  ON  THE   CONTINENT  OP  ETJBOPE. 

Ths  following  interesting  paper  was  read  at  the  Annual  Sunday  School  Union 
Conference  in  London,  May  7th,  1868,  by  Mr.  E.  Ridley,  of  Burswell  House, 
Hexham.  The  writer  prefaced  his  paper  with  the  remark  that  it  had  been 
written  under  the  impression  that  there  was  a  lack  of  zeal  somewhere  in  relation 
to  the  movement.  If  he  were  wrong,  he  would  trust  to  some  of  the  brethren 
to  put  him  right,  but  should  the  opinion  prove  to  be  correct,  the  fact  would 
supply  an  additional  motive  to  more  earnest  advocacy  in  discussing  the  subject 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  said  he  should  dispense  alike  with  exordium  and 
apology  in  the  present  exercise,  and  go  at  once  right  into  the  subject  of  trying  to 
show — 

The  necessity  of  the  case. — When  conversing  with  a  German  in  Paris  last 
summer  on  the  Sunday  school  subject — an  individual  who  is  far  in  advance 
of  bis  eountrymen  thereon — he  exclaimed  with  animation,  *^  That  is  just  the 
thing  wa  want."  This  correct  and  opportune  expression  of  sentiment  sup- 
plied an  additional  motive  to  the  prosecution  of  the  continental  Sunday 
school  enterprise,  at  the  very  time  when  representatives  from  not  fewer  than 
eight  different  nations  had  assembled  in  the  capital  of  France,  for  the  con- 
sideration and  advancement  of  the  hallowed  cause  throughout  the  world.  The 
sentiment  applied  as  well  to  our  own  country  less  than  a  century  ago.     Let  us 
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go  back  8ome  fonrscore  yearn,  when  there  were  few  if  any  Sunday  schoob 
in  this  hind  ;  when  the  Sabbath  was   gi^en    np,  more    particularly  by  the 
jnvonile  ])ortion  of  the  population,  to  out-door  sports  and  in-door  profanation. 
Tiiey  knew  no  better,  and  there  were  few  of  their  seniors  enlightened  enough  to 
tell  theni  of  the  evil,  and  teach  them  the  better  way.     They  were  thus  consigned 
to  immorality,  and  grew  up  to  maturity  without  the  fear  of  God,  or  knowledge 
of  His  ways  and  requirements ;  no  marvel,  then,  that  they  developed  themselTes 
as  ungodly  men  and  women,  without  a  regard  for  the  Sabbath,  the  Bible,  or  the 
house  of  prayer,  and  hence  were  inca[)acitated  in  after  life  for  social  and  parental 
duties  in  training  their  offspring,  cultivating  their  minds,  and  fitting  them  alike 
for  intellectual  and  religious  pur^uitH.     They  were  matured  in  ignorance,  apathy, 
and  sin,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  evil  propensities  and  associations.  And  such  we 
believe  is  the  too  general  state  of  the  young  on  the  continent  at  the  present  day, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  destitution  and  disadvantages  already  named,  the  evil  is 
aggravated  by  the  direct  or  virtual  opposition  Sunday  schools  have  to  encounter 
at  the  hands  of  ministers  of  religion — the  ministers  of  Protestant    churches, 
observe— and  more  particularly  the  Lutherans,  who,  it  would  seem,  are  them- 
selves in  the  dark  as  regards  the  nature  and  manifest  advantages  of  modem 
Sunday  schools — schools  of  the  right  type  and  order.     Hence,  they  rather  check 
than  cherish  their  pro2>agation.      There  are  some  happy  exceptions,  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  simply  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.     Need  we  say  here,  that  when 
a  change  shall  have  come — for  come  it  must — special  means  will  be  required  for 
enlightening  the  minds,  answering  the  arguments,  and  softening  the  hearts  of 
those  ministers,  and  as  almost  a  first  step  in  furthering  the  proposed  salutary 
reform,  would  not  the  committee  do  well  at  once  to  prepare  and  issue  some  brief 
and  telling  tracts  on  the  subject  ? 

The  prcseyit  2^o^vule7Uial  opening,  —  Long  before  the  Government  of  to 
country  had  sanctioned  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  open  proclama- 
tion of  th^  gospel  in  India,  long  before  the  great  wall  of  China  was  thrown 
down,  and  liberty  was  given  on  the  most  limited  scale  by  the  powers  there  to 
spread  Christianity,  the  committees  of  the  Bible  and  Mission  societies  at  home 
were  prepared  with  men  and  means  for  the  great  work,  and  no  sooner  was  the 
door  open,  than  the  good  men  and  the  Great  Book  were  sent  forth.  The  war  with 
ignorance,  idolatry,  and  superstition  was  at  once  started.  The  war  still  goes  on, 
some  splendid  victories  have  been  gained,  and  trophies  won  ;  for  proof,  go  look 
through  the  several  missionary  museums  !  and  won,  while  European  missionaries 
of  various  evangelical  denominations,  with  their  native  agents,  can  be  counted, 
not  only  by  the  hundred  but  the  thousand,  and  their  converts  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. How  is  it,  brethren — how  is  it  that  on  the  vast  continent,  less  than 
twenty  hours'  distance  from  our  shores,  there  are  only  three  Sunday  school  Mis- 
sionaries, three  solitary  men  sent  out  by  us  to  enlighten,  instruct,  and  lead  to  the 
Saviour  the  myriads  of  poor  benighted  children  ;  only  three  of  our  number  to  tell 
them  **  the  story  of  the  cross,"  and  guide  them  into  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd ?  We  ask  again,  "  How  is  it,  brethren  ?  *'  and  may  we  not  exclaim,  "  Tell 
it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon,  lest  the  Philistines 
triumph,  and  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  rejoice  *'  1  But  let  us  do  some- 
thing wiser  and  better  than  talk  and  lament.  Let  us  assume  courage,  and  take 
action,  for  lo  !  the  God  of  Sunday  schools,  yea,  the  Saviour  himself,  who  said— 
in  relation  to  these  continental  little  ones  as  others — "  Suffer  the  little  children 
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to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,"  &c.  He  has  appeared  on  the  scene, 
rolled  away  the  stone,  and  opened  up  our  way,  and  it  is  for  us  to  go  forth  and 
possess  the  land.  "Verily,  we  may  see  the  finger  of  Divine  providence  in  raising 
up  good  Mr.  Albert  Woodruffe  to  break  up  the  vast  Sunday  school  field  of  the 
continent,  and  qualifying  and  sending  forth  apt,  intelligent,  and  persevering  men 
like  William  Brockelmann  and  Jaulmes  Cook  as  missionaries,  who,  amid  opposi- 
tion and  discouragement,  are  labouring  therein.  God  is  graciously  raising  up 
sympathisers,  too,  to  support  the  mission,  and  we  meet  this  afternoon  to  increase 
that  support,  so  that  agents  may  be  multiplied,  and  schools  planted  far  and 
wido  in  this  interesting  and  promising  field. 

3.  The  appcurent  apathy  of  unions  and  schools — and  may  we  not  addy  the  churches 
of  our  land — in  coming  out  in  favour  of  this  Foreign  Sunday  School  Mission  ? 
— We  say  apparent  apathy,  for  some  may  not  have  had  it  clearly  and  fully 
brought  before  them.  Hence  the  importance  and  seasonableness  of  comprising  it 
iu  our  annual  conference  programme  to-day,  and  thus  according  the  movement 
the  best  distinction  it  merits.  We  all  know,  too,  that  Sunday  schools  are  taxed 
with  sundry  other  religious  and  philanthropic  objects,  the  claims  of  which  they  are 
asked  duly  to  ponder.  And  are  there  not  just  and  weighty  claims  associated  with 
this  movement,  which  it  would  neither  be  easy  nor  safe  to  ignore  ?  When  we 
remember  that  the  subject  has  been  upwards  of  three  years  before  the  religious 
public,  that  less  than  £1,500  from  all  sources  have  been  subscribed,  and,  as 
already  stated,  that  only  three  missionaries  are  employed,  do  not  these  facts 
justify  the  apprehension  of  indifference,  and  may  we  not  be  excused  adverting 
thereto,  in  hope  of  arousing  the  friends  to  greater  thought,  feeling,  and  apprecia- 
tion thereof  ?  What !  while  the  appeals  of  the  various  missionary  societies  are 
being  responded  to  year  after  year  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling, 
and  the  entire  contributions  to  this  great  and  much  needed  Sunday  school 
enterprise  have  not  yet  reached  i^l,500,  there  must  be  something  wrong,  some- 
thing wanting.  May  our  meeting  to-day,  under  God,  help  to  correct  that  wrong, 
and  supply  the  needful ;  and  may  we  all  be  moved  to  greater  promptitude,  and 
largeness  of  heart,  and  generosity  of  purpose  in  the  excellent  object. 

4.  The  Tnovement  supplies  a  practical  and  fitting  expression  of  gratitude  to 
Almighty  Gody  for  the  manifold  blessings  vouchsafed  in  His  gr adobes  providence  to 
this  country  through  tJie  instrumentality  of  Sunday  schools. — But  who  shall  rightly 
estimate  and  enumerate  those  blessings  ?  They  are  at  once  of  a  domestic,  social, 
and  national  order.  They  are  intellectual  and  moral,  as  well  as  religious.  They 
are  acknowledged  by  senators  and  public  speakers,  and  by  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  besides  being  felt  and  owned  by  all  classes  of  society  and  in  many  lands. 
If  then  by  us  so  long  enjoyed,  ought  we  not  in  duiy^  mfairncss^  and  gratitude  to 
offer  them  to  other  countries,  and  especially  to  our  continental  neighbours,  as  a 
meet  thank-offering  to  their  great  Author?  We  have  long  prayed,  brethren, 
that  Sunday  schools  might  be  multiplied  at  home  and  abroad.  How  opportune, 
then,  is  the  present  opening,  which  places  the  answer  to  our  prayers  within  our 
reach.  Freely  we  have  received,  freely  let  us  give,  by  establishing  those  schools 
abroad,  where  a  wide  field  is  opening  to  us,  in  which  labourers  are  wanted, 
where  some  previous  seed  has  already  been  scattered  in  faith,  and  watered  with 
prayer,  and  where  the  hymn  of  gratitude  has  already  gone  up  on  high  in  token 
of  God's  great  goodness  in  having  ever  originated  those  means  of  early  grace. 

5.  The  success  already  realized, — I^ot  only  has  the  stubborn  soil  been  upturned, 
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and  the  precious  grain  deposited,  bat  early  froit  hat  attended  thoae  jomg 
efforts,  which  we  may  regard  as  the  harbinger  of  a  plenteous  luinrest.    When  we 
look  back  on  the  one  little  Sunday  school  of  the  immortal  Baikei^  and  trace  oat 
bnt  a  tithe  of  its  prodnce  under  Qod,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  establish- 
ing of  130  new  schools  in  Germany  and  Switzeriand  alone,  containing  some  13,000 
children,  and  1, 200  gratuitous  teachers,  in  addition  to  the  continued  labours  of 
the  two  devoted  missionaries,  the  advocacy  of  friends,  the  efforts  of  the  press  and 
the  pulpit,  together  with  the  earnest  and  persevering  prayers  of  Grod^s  people  in 
England,  America,  and  elsewhere  f    Allow  me  here  to  suboait  a  few  passages 
from  a  private  letter  recently  received  from  Mr.  Brockelmann,  dated  Heidelberg: 
— *'  On  the  whole  I  find  that  children  are  willing  to  come  in  good  numbers  to 
the  newly-opened  schools,  where  they  are  treated  with  tact  and  love  by  the 
teachers.     .     .      Teachers  are  scarce,  and  money  is  wanted.     .     .     We  have 
most  miserable  halls  and  rooms,  which  present  a  greater  number  of  children 
attending."    Take  a  more  cheering  passage  from  the  same  letter — *' Lately,  I 
had  a  letter  signed  by  fourteen   young  men,  most  of    them  tradesmen  and 
mechanics,  written  by  one  of  them  as  the  desire  of  alL     The  writer,  for  hiniself, 
says  'that  this  work,  for  his  Saviour's  cause,  has  become  highly  blessed  to  him, 
and  he  would  not  give  it  up  for  10,000  thalers '  (£1,500  in  English  money).    He 
adds—'  I  know  that  the  Lord  must  be  pleased  to  see  Sunday  school  teachers  in 
their  work,  and  that  suffice th  me.'    I  entreat  the  favoor  of  your  prayers,  in  fnU 
faith  that  the  Lord  may  give  fire  and  love  to  the  hearts  of  our  German  and 
Swiss  teachers,  that  they  may  win  children  to  the  dear  Saviour,  and  England 
shall  never  be  forgotten  by  grateful  Christians  in  Germany,   for  their  having 
introduced  Sunday  school  teaching  in  our  country."     Such  is  a  sample  of  the 
success  already  realized. 

6.  Finally, —  What  is  required  of  iis  in  farther  promoting  this  good  workt 
— Why,  that  all  union  and  school  committees  ponder  and  confer  therecm,  and 
rightly  estimate  its  ultimate  influence  on  the  Sunday  school  cause  generally,  en 
the  church  and  the  world.  Where  unions  and  schools  haw  dcme  nothing  h 
the  way  of  contribution,  let  a  collection — a  small  one,  at  any  rate — ^from^eaeh 
school  be  sought.  For  the  encouragement  of  secretaries  and  collectors,  it  may 
be  named  that  the  writer  received  some  of  the  best  school  collections  after  a^tn2 
written  application,  and  from  one  of  the  smallest  schools  of  the  17ewcastle  union, 
the  largest  amount  of  all,  viz.,  £1  16s.  lOd.  Further,  that  on  writing  rather  a 
long  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  and  venturing  to  ask  ^.,  a  £5  note  was 
received,  accompanied  by  a  most  encouraging  letter  worth  as  much  more.  4^  A 
knowledge  of  this  may  possibly  lessen  the  apprehensions  of  new  collectors  for  so 
laudable  an  object.  The  donation  and  collection  of  the  writer  amount  to  £143, 
and  will  be  made  up  to  £150.  Let  other  friends  do  their  best,  and  the  good 
work  will  be  greatly  accelerated.  Let  us,  moreover,  respectfully  and  earnestly 
appeal  to  our  respective  churches,  and  likely  members  of  our  congregations  for 
help ;  and,  also,  endeavour  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  our  esteemed  ministers. 
And  in  relation  to  our  personal  aid,  let  there  be  a  willing  and  cheerful  exercise  of 
self-denial  in  favour  of  so  good  a  cause  ;  and  then  there  is  the  old  and  potent 
instrumentality  of  prayer  to  be  put  forth  in  the  ehwek,  the  school,  the  famiiy, 
and  the  closet.    Ah,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that — 

"  Effectual,  fervent  prayer  previdls 
When  every  other  method  fiiils." 
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And,  brethren,  may  we  respectfully  submit,  in  conclusion,  whether  there  might  not 
be  on  some  early  evening,  in  this  memorial  hall,  a  public  prayer  meeting,  when, 
also,  some  short,  animated  addresses  could  be  given  in  favour  of  the  extension  of 
Sunday  schools  on  the  continent  and  elsewhere  ?  Let  it  be  a  season  of  hearty 
thanksgiving,  too,  for  what  has  been  done,  and  of  solemn  purpose — renewed 
consecration  and  stronger  faith  in  relation  to  the  future  :  a  meeting  at  which, 
as  fellow-labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  our  common  Master,  we  shall  individually 
and  unitedly  crave  a  more  manifest  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  our  own 
hearts,  our  schools,  our  several  unions,  and  the  parent  one  especially,  with  its 
officers  and  committee,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  throughout  the 
world. 


X^  V^-v.^    v_/ 


•  N  ,^  N  .y    V.^    s_^  Xv-   W 
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NoteSf  Criiicalf  Explanatory^  and  PraC' 
tical  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.     By 
Albert  Barnes.      YoL   I.    London : 
Hamilton,    Adams,    and    Co.     Pp. 
374. 
These  notes  are  the  author's  final  con- 
tributions to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Sacred  Volume ;  partial  failure  of  vision 
delayed  their  completion,    and  rapid 
development  of  disease  in  the  eyes  has 
necessitated    Mr.   Barnes*    retirement 
from  the  pastoral  office. 

Many  of  the  characteristic  excellences 
of  his  former  works  appear  in  this  com- 
mentary, and  teachers  will  find  much 
that  is  specially  helpful  and  suggestive 
for  class  engagements. 

Peculiar  difficulty  must  of  necessity 
attach  to  the  preparation  of  Notes  on 
the  Psalms.  The  book  is,  in  the  main, 
so  plain,  so  easy  to  be  understood  by 
the  great  mass  of  readers,  so  expressive 
of  feeling  and  emotion,  so  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  penitents  and  of  believers, 
so  suited  to  varied  experiences,  so 
replete  with  illustrations  of  piety  in 
its  manifold  aspects,  as  to  make  com- 
ments seem  weak  and  poor  by  com- 
parison. The  perusal  of  the  Psalms,  as 
a  book  of  devotion,  or  of  experimental 
piety,  affords  so  much  that  is  entirely 
in  advance  of  what  is  usually  to  be 
found  in  a  commentary,  as  to  excite  a 


feeling  of  disappointment  when  such 
aid  is  sought  for  explanation ;  and  it 
is  common  to  turn  back  to  the  book 
itself  as  a  better  expression  of  the 
wants  and  desires — a  greater  source  of 
strength  and  consolation  than  any- 
thing which  the  commentator  can 
add. 

Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  introduction, 
refers  to  the  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  successful  discharge  of  the 
task  he  has  undertaken,  and  to  the 
many  failures  in  dealing  satisfactorily 
with  this  portion  of  Holy  Writ. 

A  rare  combination  of  qualifications 
is  needed  for  a  just  appreciation  and 
treatment  of  the  Psalms,  such  as — 

(1)  "A  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  particularly  as  it  is  affected 
by  the  laws  of  poetry  which  prevailed 
among  the  Hebrews.  In  all  languages 
there  are  peculiar  rules  of  poetry — ^rules 
by  which  the  sense  of  the  words  used  is 
affected,  and  by  which  peculiar  shades 
of  thought  are  expressed.  In  most 
languages  words  have  ^poetic  and  a 
prosaic  sense ;  and  the  application  of 
the  meaning  of  a  word  as  used  in  prose 
to  a  passage  in  poetry,  might  by  no 
means  express  the  idea  which  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  poet." 

(2)  "  True  piety  is  essential  to  qua- 
lify one  to  be  an  interpreter  of  the 
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Paalmf.  H<Mratvr  yalnable  a  work 
may  b«  on  the  Pdalms  as  a  philological 
work,  or  as  illugtrating  the  aathorehip 
of  a  psalm,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  author  in  its  composition,  it  is 
plain  that  we  have  not  reached  the 
main  thing  unless  we  have  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  are  qua- 
lified to  understand  and  appreciate  his 
own  feelings  in  the  composition." 

(3)  '*  There  should  be  in  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  Pdalms  more  than  tlie  mere 
possession  of  piety.  There  should  he 
deep  religions  experience.  Piety  of  no 
common  order  is  demanded  ;  a  rich  and 
varied  religious  experience  is  required 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  of  man- 
kind. Looking  simply  at  this  quali- 
fication of  a  commentator  on  the  Psalnis, 
we  may  cease  to  be  surprise  I  that  no 
such  commentary  has  ever  appeared  as 
to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired." 

(4)  "Poetic  taste  is  an  important 
requisite.  He  cannot  be  completely 
qualified  to  bo  a  commentator  on  the 
Psalms  who  has  not  himself  such  en- 
dowments as  to  appreciate  the  beau  tie 
of  poetry  ;  who  cannot,  in  this  respect, 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  sacred 
writer  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  so  made  as  to 
be  affected  by  poetry  on  the  other." 

(5)  **A  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart — of  human  nature." 

On  all  these  points  the  author  offers 
remarks  pertinent  and  forcible ;  our 
space  only  allows  of  the  brief  references 
given  above. 

Appreciating  the  difficulties  which 
must  be  incidental  to  such  a  work, 
readers  will  doubtless  sympathise  with 
the  author  in  the  reflectionswith  which 
he  terminates  his  labours,  and  with 
the  devout  spirit  in  which  he  com- 
mends this  closingworktothe  blessing 
of  God. 

Daring  well-nigh  forty  years  those 


laboors  hw  been  eotttiiraed,  -and  y«t, 
in  summing  up  hta  Itfe^work,  Mr.  Barnes 
can  say  that  the  time  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  his  Commentaries  has 
been  given  without  entrenching  on 
other  duties. 

The  notes  on  the  ISTew  Testament,  on 
Job,  on  Isaiah,  on  Daniel,  and  now  on 
the  Psalms,  have  been  written  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  as  tlte 
hour  of  nine  was  reached  the  daily  task 
closed  ;  so  that  not  only  was  the  writer 
left  free  for  the  requirements  of  pastoral 
engagements,  but  he  also  secured  the 
inestimable  benefit  ef  commencing  each 
day  with  the  contemplation  of  a  portion 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

Sunday  school  teachers  pressed  for 
time  for  class  preparation  may  take  a 
hint  from  the  practice  of  one  so  lairo- 
rious  and  so  signally  tisel^ 


Sib!e  Class  Studies<ni  Some  ^of  the  Words 

of  the  Lord  Jems.  By  Jessie  Coombs, 

author  of  "Thoughts  for  the  Inn«r 

Life."     London  :  Jackson,  Walford, 

and  Hodder.     Pp.  288. 

Miss  Coombs  inscribes  this  work  to 

the  members  of  her  Bible  class ;  we  can 

very  heartily  commend  it  to  the  notice 

of  Bible  students  generally. 

Sensational  and  euperficial  literatore 
— mere  sentimental  musings — dreamy 
rereries— find  far  too  much  fiairour  with 
the  many. 

Those  wlioweek  mental  vigour,  whose 
quiet  hours  of  thought  are  pvpparatiTts 
for  the  active  and  'faithful  discharge  of 
life's  multiform  duties,  will  find  a  help- 
ful stimulus— a  real  aid — ^In  this  vo- 
lume. 

Devotional  in  spirit,  full  6f  aj*,  till- 
ing illustration,  of  reveTent,loving  ehi- 
cidation  of  the  great  TeatcherNsi  words, 
it  is  well  adapted  to  dhefish  and  fastir 
the  spirit  of  intelligent  piety. 
The  gloomy,  fUshonouring,  negatiTe 
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-view  of  Gbriat  -asoA  his  religion  wbidi 
mars  the  Hves  of  so  many  Aimosd  ns  is 
well  met  in.tbe  extract  folio  wing  : — 


i( 


What  has  Christ  freed  you  and  me 
from  Satan  for  ? 

**  That  we  may  go  about  wifch  empty 
heads,  empty  hearts,  empty  hands  P — that 
we  may  be  dull,  inofiensi^  harmless 
beinflfs,  who  do  neither  evil  nor  good, 
working  machine-like,  without  any  heart  ? 
Have  we  not,  to  ©ur  sorrow,  seen  dull, 
negative  men  and  women,  who  call  them- 
selves Christians? 

"We  know  such  persons,  who  have  just 
enough  religion  to  spoil  them  for  the 
world,  and  not  enough  to  fit  them  for 
-God's  kingdom;  whose  fear  will  not  let 
them  engage  in  the  pursuits  and  pleasures 
of  life  with  any  aest,  who  read  their  Bibles 
and  prayer-books,  jund  attend  Chureh  most 
regularly,  and  aregnm.and  soleznn,  never 
heard  to  laugh  a  good  hearty  laugh,  and 
do  a  great  many  things  that  are  disagree- 
able and  distasteful,  and,  of  course,  perform 
them  in  a  disagreeable  and  distasteful 
manner,  and  exist  year  after  year  in  this 
wretched,  dead-alive  condition. 

"  The  not  doing,  the  not  enjoying,  the 
not  living,  is  not,  believe  it,  what  pleases 
our  Heavenly  Father,  or  rejoices  his 
angels.    .     .    . 

"  Is  he  who  is  earnestness  towards  us, 
who  is  all  love  to  us,  who  is  no  half-Saviour, 
no  defective  high  priest,  no  imperfect 
prophet,  One  to  be  lukewarm  about  ? 

"  There  are  in  this  human  life  of  ours 
some  things  and  some  persons  about  which 
and  with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  be  in- 
different. Either  we  like  them  or  we  dis- 
like them ;  either  we  love  them  or  we  hate 
them.  Some  there  are  with  whom  we  feel 
we  must  go  through  thick  and  thin — it  is 
iLseless  to  iary  to  do  otherwise ;  we  have 
that  trust  and  love  which  will  bear  us  up 
a  mountain  for  their  sake,  and  whoever 
.^eaks  evil  of  them  it  matters  not,  we 
cannot  credit  the  report,  and  though  we 
may  understand  little  of  what  concerns 
them,  we  are  interested  in  what  they 
undertake  and  accomplish  for  their  sake  ,* 


■what  they  like  we  Uke,  and  their  eause 
is  onr  cause. 

"  If  we  know  Jesus  Christ  as  weoKght, 
this  will  be  the  kind  of  feeling  we  shall 
have  about  Him.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one 
who  stands  between  us  and  indifference. 
Even  sceptics  can  scarcely  be  careless 
before  Him.  His  character.  His  life  on 
earth,  has  been  theone  thing  which  infidels 
cannot  set  iaside;  the 'sure  foundation  on 
which  reats  the  security  and  fnrosperity^f 
Christianity  is  Christ  Himself.  Has  our 
enthusiasm  been  roused  about  Him  ?  ** — 
pp.  136—7. 

The  Davm  of  Light :  A  Story  of  the 
Zenana  Mission.  By  Mary  E.  Leslie, 
Calcutta.  London :  Snow  and  Co. 
Pp.  157. 

**  The  Dawn  of  Light  "  is  a  sketch 
of  female  mission  work  in  India.  Miss 
Leslie  is  a  voluntary  labourer  in  this 
most  hopeful,  most  interesting  field  oi 
evangelization. 

Graphic,  life-like  descriptions  of 
Hindu  scenery,  of  character,  and  cus- 
toms, as  they  exist  in  the  great  pro- 
vinces of  our  empire,  give  special 
attractiveness  to  the  story  ;  in  addition 
to  this,  the  veil  which  has  hitherto  so 
deeply  shrouded  domestic  life  is  drawn 
aside  for  a  moment,  and  we  see  the 
methods  by  which  light  and  truth  are 
penetrating  into  the  dark  and  dreary 
recesses  of  many  a  zenana. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for 
the  future  of  India  is  the  wonderful 
revolution  now  occurriog  in  the  social 
condition  of  its  women.  Their  igno- 
rance, isolation,  seclusion,  the  sorrow, 
degradation,  and  wrong  associated  with 
this  state  of  things,  the  slow  but  sure 
progress  towards  an  adjustment  of  their 
relationship  upon  true  and  righteous 
principles,  are  strikiugly  delineated. 
We  should  like  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  story,  but  space  forbids.  Let  our 
readers  procure  and  peruse  the  volume  ; 
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it  will  enlist  their  sympathy,  and  aid 
n  the  prosecution  of  a  most  im|'Ortant 
Christian  enterprise. 


The  Christian  Mother  at   lIoiM :    Jut 
Duties    and    DeligJUs.      By    J.    F. 
Wiuks,   author  of    '*The    lioys   of 
the  Bible,"  ka.     London  :  Simpkin 
Marshall,  and  Co.     Pp.  149. 

Child  Training .  ByT.  Woolmer.  Lon- 
don: 06,  Paternoster  Row.     Pp.  51. 

Mr.  Winkh  was  for  many  years  a  de- 
voted and  earnest  Sunday  school  worker. 

This  little  work  was  completed  but 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  and  is  a 
valuable  legacy  to  those  for  whom  it 
was  written. 

Mr.  Woolmer's  **  Child  Training"  is 
the  substance  of  a  sermon  preached  by 
him ;  it  will  probably  be  followed,  at 
no  distant  date,  by  a  larger  and  more 
complete  volume. 


Savage  Island:  a  Brief  Account  of  tke. 
Island  of  NiuCf  and  of  the  Work  of 
God  amoag  its  People.  By  Thomas 
Powell,  F.L.S.,  twenty- three  years 
missionary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  to  the  South  Seas.  London  : 
Snow   &   Co.     Pp.    72. 

A  STIRRING  record  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  gospel  among  a  people  who  sat  in 
"the  shadow  of  death.*' 

Brief  enough  to  be  quickly  perused, 
yet  so  full  of  incident  and  interest  as 
to  ensure  frequent  reference  and  re- 
membrance. A  capital  book  for  Bible 
class  scholars. 


Words  of  ConsokUion  and  Counsel  for 
the  Tried  and  Sorrowful,  By  the 
author  of  "Homely  Readings,"  &c. 
London  :  Macintosh.    9th  Thousand. 


Sunday  Ltswnsfor  Use  in  Families  amd 
Sunday  Schools.  Compiled  by  Rev. 
H.  B.  Browning,  M.A.  London: 
Pitman.     Pp.  80.     Price  4d. 

The  Ilamimavds  of  Happiness.  London : 
Snow  &  Co.     Pp.  48.     Price  6d. 

Selectionk  in  prose  and  verse,  printed 
in  large  type,  form  the  "Words  of 
Consolation." 

The  "Sunday  Lessons  "consist  of  two 
series  of  fifty-two  chapters  each  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  two  series  from 
the  New,  with  texts  for  repetition. 

"The  Handmaids  of  Happiness** 
show  how  in  a  dream,  on  the  evening 
of  Christmas  day,  a  lonely  rooomer 
was  comforted,  and  encouraged  to  re* 
newed  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God.  The  issue  of  the  dreta 
is  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

"  Thus  had  my  Christmas  dream  brought 
before  me  a  portion  of  tbe  past  It  showed 
me  that  the  most  sorrowful  life  may  be 
full  of  blessing,  if  only  we  can  keep  the 
handmaids  of  happiness  ever  at  oar  side. 

"  I  had  seen  but  a  part,  and  a  veiysmiU 
port,  of  their  ministry  of  love,  yet  I  beheld 
how  bright  and  pure  was  the  light  whkh 
truth  gave;  I  saw  that  industry  bestowed 
health,  and  humility  made  the  rough  plseei 
smooth ;  that  the  sweetest  flowers  wen  the 
gift  of  charity ;  and  that  all  evil  spirits  fled 
at  her  approach.  I  found  that  even  the 
burdens  of  life  maybe  made  stepping-sfeooei 
to  glory,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  thask- 
fulness  and  trust;  and  that  resignatioa 
can  convert  the  cross  itself  into  a  staff  to 
help  us  on  our  way.  So  with  a  lightcaied 
heart  I  gathered  up  my  treasures,  and  pot 
the  lock  of  hair  into  its  accustomed  place. 

*'  The  paper  in  which  it  was  folded,  yellov 
with  age,  was  no  less  sacred  in  my  eyei 
than  the  relic  it  contained;  for  on  it  wn 
written,  in  my  husband's  handwriting,— 

**  *  The  Lord  my  God  shall  come,  and  al 
the  saints  with  thee* "  (Zeeh.  xiv.6).— P.48. 
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monthly  meeting  of  Committee  on  15tb  May,  letters  were  read  from  Bev. 
incent,  Mr.  Pardee,  of  New  York,  and  Rev.  J.  P.  Cook,  of  Paris, 
ty-two  applications  for  libraries  for  London  and  the  country,  amounting 
were  granted.  ' 

nt  of  casts  of  woodcuts  to  the  value  of  £2  was  made  to  Dr.  Bloesch  for  hid 
School  Magazine,  published  in  Berne. 

METROPOLITAN  AUXILIARIES. 

ff. — New  schools  have  been  opened  at  Anerley  Vale  (Norwrood),  and 
Road  (Nine  Elms).  £1  has  been  granted  to  the  latter  to  assist  in  pur- 
'  school  requisites.  William  Street  school  (Newington)  has  been  removed 
t  Street  (Walworth).  Libraries  have  been  voted  for  schools  at  Union 
(Brixton  Hill),  Surrey  Chapel,  Lower  Norwood,  and  Stanstead  Lane. 
H.  Catherwood  has  been  appointed  minute  secretary  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
leceased.  Mr.  Catherwood  and  Mr.  Hadland  have  been  appointed  repre- 
res  to  the  Parent  Committee. 

.—Library  voted  for  Marsh  Street  school  (Walthamstow).  Union  Hall 
las  been  closed  in  consequence  of  the  site  being  absorbed  by  the  extension 
mercial  Road.  £20  have  been  voted  to  the  general  funds  of  the  Parent 
.  The  fifty- fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  auxiliary  was  held  on  21st  April 
umont  Institution,  Charles  Reed,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was 
d  by  about  2,000  persons,  and  was  addressed  by  Revs.  H.  Stephenson,  J. 
ke,  A.  Black,  T.  Chew,  G.  D.  Evans,  A.  G.  Brown,  and  others.  The  re- 
nounced an  increase  in  every  particular  of  statistics,  there  being  now  in 
^ion  146  schools,  containing  3,118  teachers  and  37,957  scholars.  492 
s  had  become  Church  members  during  the  year.  The  return  showed  an 
itation  of  morning  attendance. 

T. — A  new  school  has  been  opened  in  Upton  Road,  Kilbum,  as  a  branch  of 
Street  school.     Library  voted  to  Lancaster  Road  school,  Notting  Hill. 
rH.— Library  voted  to  Philip  Street  school,  Kingsland  Road.     Featherstone 
school  has  been  closed,  the  houses  in  immediate  vicinity  having  been  pulled 

"CGTON. — Albert  Square  school  has  been  closed.  Wilton  Square  Welch 
has  been  admitted  to  union.  Library  voted  for  Upper  Holloway  school, 
ad  introductory  class  was  commenced  on  3rd  May,  under  the  direction  of 
.  H.  Groser.  Mr.  C.  Good  has  resigned  the  office  of  finance  secretary.  The 
ttee  has  passed  a  resolution  expressive  of  sincere  regret  at  the  death  of  Mr. 
•tarling,  who  was  for  many  years  treasurer.  From  the  formation  of  the 
B;ton  Branch  "  in  the  year  1834,  to  its  re-organization  as  a  separate  aux\L\.- 
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ary  in  1859,  and  subsequently  until  incapacitated  by  ill  health,  Mr.  Starling  was 
one  of  its  most  active  and  valuable  members. 

Lambkth.— Messrs.  Chambers  and  Jackson  have  been  re-appointed  representa- 
tives to  the  Parent  Committee. 

South  KAST. — Libraries  voted  for  the  schools  at  New  Street  (Deptford),  and 
Union  Chapel  (I..cwiKham).  Mr.  Saunders  has  been  re-appointed  representative  to 
the  Parent  Committoe. 

COUIfTBT    UKIOHS. 


ST.  HELEIf  8. 

Tho  h««ir  yarly  raoetin j  of  thia  Sunday 
School  LTDion  was  held  on  Mth  April,  when 
a  large  number  of  teachers  was  present. 
After  tea,  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  president,  took 
the  chair.  There  were  present,  among  > 
others,  Bevs.  "W.  Vercoe,  W.  G.  Korder,  ' 
Messrs.  Marsh,  Sharpies,  Speakman. 

The  chairman  opened  with  a  few  words,  i 
and  then  Ho  v.  A.  Clayton  delivered  a  lee-  i 
turc  on  "  TUo  present  educational  move- 
ment and  Sunday  ichooLs."  This  lecture 
was  full  of  sound  sense,  and  was  much  ap- 
preciated. Hcmarks  on  the  subject  were 
afterwards  made  by  Messrs.  Marsh,  Brown, 
Wenham,  Sharpies,  Vercoe,  and  Uorder. 

STAPLE  HUBST. 

On  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  19th  and 
20th  April,  the  Anniversary  services  of  the 
Congregational  Sunday  school  were  held. 
The  morning  service  was  conducted  by 
W.  Jull,  Esq.,  of  Staplehurst,  and  the 
afternoon  and  evening  by  Mr.  T.  Brain, 
of  London.  On  Monday  evening  Mr. 
Brain  delivered  a  lecture  describing  a 
"Journey  up  the  Shine,  through  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  to  Italy."  This 
lecture  was  illustrated  with  the  panorama 
of  thd  Sunday  School  Union. 

OHBLIISFOBD. 

On  Sunday,  the  26th  April,  the  three 
town  schools  in  this  Union  were  visited  by 
Mr.  Denby,  a  deputation  from  the  Parent 
Society,  and  in  the  evening  a  united 
teachers'  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  the 
vestry  of  London  Boad  chapel.  On  the 
following  Wednesday  evening — 29th — a 
meeting  of  the  teachers  was  held  in  the 
Wesleyan  chapel.  The  Bev.  J.  D.  Julian 
presided.    Thd  deputation  reported  what 


he  had  observed  on  the  previous  Sunday, 
when    visiiing    the    respective    schools, 
pointing  oat  whe*e  improvements  eodd 
be  made,  and  what  myi  commendable  in 
each  school ;  he  was  pleased  to  find  so  good 
a  feeling  existing  betveen  the  membtiaof 
the  Union,  recommended  immediate  stepi 
to  be  taken  for  the  extension  of  the  Uoioo, 
and  suggeated  that  the  annual  meeting 
should  be  held  in  future  on  Good  Fridtj, 
when  arrangements  might  be  made  ford 
whole  day's  religious  services.     Sundry 
questions  were  asked,  and  there  was  am- 
ference  on  Sunday  school  subjects,  in whio^ 
the  Bevs.  T.  Hooke  and  G.  Biggs,  and 
Messrs.  F.  Wells,  G.  Piper,  F.  Arnold, 
Kettle,  Beeve,  Tjler,  Harrison,  and  Baile; 
took  part. 

BEDFOliD. 

This  Union  held  its  anniversary  seni^ 
on  the  26th  and  27th  April.  On  Sundil 
afternoon  there  was  a  very  large  gaJbhff* 
ing  of  the  scholars  of  the  town  and  viUigt 
schools  included  in  the  Union  at  Boa* 
yan  meeting.  The  large  building  vts 
crowded  in  every  part,  the  service  w» 
conducted  by  Mr.  John  Smither,  and  aopl* 
lection  was  made  on  behalf  of  Sondtf 
schools  on  the  continent,  which  amooaM 
to  £6  10s.  9d.  Li  the  evening  a  mM 
public  prayer  meeting  was  held  at  tte 
New  Wesleyan  chapel.  The  Bev.  J* 
Smith  presided. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  at  half-past  t^ 
o'clock,  a  conference  of  teachers  was  ^ 
in  the  large  schooUroom  of  Hovni 
chapel,  when  about  seventy  were  preMfl^ 
and  the  subject  of  discussion  was^^Oi 
Belation  of  Sunday  achods  to  Ftddv 
Worship.*'  tThe  chair  was  occupied  \if^ 
Bev.  G.  Beane,  B.A.      The  sulject  vtf 
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introduced  by  Mr.  Smither,  and  was  well 
discussed  bj  Messrs.  Groff,  Erancis,  HoS, 
Freshwater,  Liller,    Newman    and    Car- 
ruthers.      In    the    evening    the    annual 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Bunjan  schools^ 
W.  W.  Kilpin,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.     Mr. 
George     Carruthers     read     the    eighth 
annual    report    of   the   committee,   con- 
taining     many    interesting     particulars, 
from    which   we    take  the   following: — 
"During  the   last   ten   years   £9,050  in 
voluntary  contributions  have  been  laid  out 
in  buildings  for  Sunday  school  purposes 
in  Bedford  alone,  and  others  are  projected 
that  will  require  a  farther  outlay  of  £1,500." 
The  Kevs.  Messrs.  Deane  and  Maxwell, 
and    Messrs.    Goff,  Trapp,    Moore,   and 
Smither  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting.    Few  towns  in  England  are 
Fo   highly  distliKguislLod    as    Bedford  for 
ttinple  educational  means  to  meet  the  wants 
of  its  population,  and  the    Union  Com- 
mittee seem  determined  to  do  their  part  in 
improving  and   extending  their  Sunday 
schools. 

THAHE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  union  was 
held  at  Crendon  on  Monday,  April  27th. 
After  tea,  the  £ev.  E.  Dyson  presided  at 
the  public  meeting.  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
•ecxetary,  presented  the  report,  which 
showed  that  there  are  1-8  schools,  with  254 
teachers,  and  1,682  scholars  in  union ;  171 
of  the  teachers  are  Church  members,  and 
236  were  formerly  Sunday  school  scholars. 

IxLsome  johools  the  whole  of  the  teachers 
W0te  formerly  scholars ;  and  in  one  case, 
vfaetre  100. scholars  are  on  the  register,  the 
attendance  is  95.  In  several  schools  the 
morning  attendance  considerably  esceeds 
that  of  the  afternoon. 

Addresses,  relating  to  the  varied  aspects 
of  zeligious  education,  were  delivered  by 
Sers.  A.  Dyson,  W.  Morris,  —  Green,  D. 
W.  Pardon,  and  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Cox,  of  the 
Bmid^  School  Union,  who  had  on  the  pre- 
.ilooB  Xord's  Day  visited  several  of  the 
gohools.  A  good  wock  ie  evidently  being 
steadily    carried    on,    and    the    teachers 


have    cause    to    thank    God    and    take 
courage. 

EDIfiBUBaH. 

A  convention  of  teachers,    called   by 
the  Edinburgh  Sabbath  School  Teachers* 
Union,  was  held  on  the  28lh  and  29th  oi 
April.     About  130  delegates  came  up  to 
the  capital  from  the  following  cities  and 
towns :  —  Aberdeen,    Aberny  te,    Airdrie, 
Alloa,     Anstruther,     Ayton,      Banerbo, 
Broughty-Ferry,    Cellardyke,     Dalkeith, 
Dumfries,  Dundee,  Dunfermline,  Dunse, 
Eyemouth,    Falkirk,    Forfar,   Galashiels, 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  Hawick,  Johnstone 
Kelso,  Kirkaldy,  Leith,  Montrose,  Mussel- 
burgh, Paisley,  Penicuik,   Perth,   Porto- 
bello,  Stirling,  and  Thurso.     Representa- 
tives also  attended  from  London,  Man- 
chester, Belfast,   Carlisle,  and    Berwick. 
The  meetings,  five  in  number,  were,  with 
the  exception  of  the  concludbg  one,  hdld 
in  the  Masonic  Hall,  George  Street. 

At  the  first  conference,  presided  over  by 
Sir  James  Gardiner  Baird,  papers  were 
read  by  Mr.  Clark,  Aberdeen,  on  "  How  to 
teach;"  by  Mr.  C.  Inglis,  Edinburgh,  on 
"Guar  weak  points;"  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Hark- 
ness,  Dumfries,  on  "The  ti-aining  of 
teachers ;"  and  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Cuthbertson, 
Glasgow,  on  "  Senior  and  adult  classes." 
After  each  paper  a  certain  amount  of  time 
was  allowed  for  conference.  The  conference 
was  led  off  by  Mr.  Hartley,  deputation 
from  the  Sunday  School  Union  in  London. 
A  fine  brotherly  spirit  pervaded  all  the 
meetings. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  presided  over 
by  G.  Barbour,  Esq.,  of  Bonskeid,  papers 
were  read  by  Mr.  A.  Fletcher,  Aberdeen,  on 
"  The  Church  and  the  Sabbath  school ;"  by 
Eev.  P.  Grant,  St.  Mary's,  Dundee,  on 
"  The  importance  of  Sabbath  schools ;"  and 
by  Mr.  W.  Dickson,  Edinburgh,  on  "  Spi- 
ritual results  from  Sabbath  schools."  The 
last  paper  read  diffused  a  deepand  elevated 
tone  throughout  the  meeting,  one  which 
was  calculated  to  leave  its  impress  on  all 
who  heard  it.    The  subsequent  conversa- 
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tion  WM  well  mainUinad,  and  ftili  of  pro- 
fitable material. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning 
about  300  teachers  and  friends  sat  down 
at  the  public  breakfast,  the  chair  being 
occupied  by  J>.  M'Laren,  Esq.,  £dinbux)(h. 
Short  addresses  were  giren  bj  the  chair- 
man, the  BeT.  J.  H.  Wilson,  Edinburgh ; 
Mr.  Daries,  Manchester;  Mr.  Giffbrd, 
Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Bobertson,  Greenock  ; 
Mr.  M'NeU,  Perth ;  Mr.  Hazlitt,  Belfast ; 
Mr.  Aird,  Glasgow ;  and  Mr.  Gray,  Edin- 
burgh. One  fact  mentioned  bj  Mr.  Hax- 
litt  deserres  to  be  noticed.  The  Belfast 
Union,  he  said,  having  often  felt  itself 
hampered  for  want  of  funds,  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  remedy  this.  A  basaar 
was  accordingly  set  on  foot.  One  friend 
hoped  for  £300,  another  thought  that  £500 
might  be  raised,  and  a  more  sanguine  well- 
wisher  aspired  to  £1,000;  but  the  actual 
result  was  that  they  cleared  above  £1,300. 
This  meeting  was  honoured  by  the  pre- 
sence at  it  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Gall, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  some  of  the 
earliest  Sabbath  school  efforts  in  Scotland. 

The  third  and  last  oonference — A.  Fyfe, 
Esq.,  Edinburgh,  in  the  chair — was  held  in 
the  same  place  from  noon  till  four  o'dock. 
The  papers  then  read  were  by  Mr.  Bogers, 
Manchester, on  "English  Sunday  schools;" 
Mr.  J.  Waldie,  Leith,  on  "What  to 
teach;"  Mr.  W.  Muir,  jun.,  Dumfries,  on 
"Children's  services;"  "A  plea  for  the 
better  religious  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  upper  classes,"  by  Mr.  A.  Snody, 
Edinburgh ;  and  "  Bible  classes  and  young 
men's  institutes,"  by  Mr.  W.  Keddie, 
Glasgow.  The  last  paper  gave  an  account 
of  the  Spoutmouth  Institute,  a  very  suc- 
cessful effort  to  do  intellectual  and  spiritual 
good  to  working  men  in  a  poor  district  iu 
Glasgow. 

The  concluding  meeting  was  held  in  tbo 
Free  Church  Assembly  Hall.  J.  A.  Camp- 
bell jun.,E8q  .,occupied  the  chair.  Addresses 
were  then  delivered  by  the  Bev.  W.  Smith, 
North  Leith,  on  "  Encouragements  to 
Sabbath  school  teachers ;"  by  Mr.  J.  W. 


M'Gill,  Qlaagow,  on  «The  Sabbath  sc 
the  best  nursery  for  the  erangelisatk 
the  masses;" by Ber.Dr.  A.TIioniaan,I 
burgh,  on  "The  qualitiea  needed  1 
Sabbath  school  teaeher;"  by  Bev.  Si 
W.  Moncreiff,  on  "  Foreign  wii— mwm 
Sabbath  schools ;"  and  bj  Mr.  Har& 
London,  on  "  Improrements  in  Sis 
schools."  Mr.  M'Gill  told  what  had 
done  for  a  destitute  district  in  Olasgc 
the  Cowcaddens — where  a  aeries  of  ef 
had  culminated  in  the  erection  (tf  a  I 
and  commodious  building  for  evangel 
purposes.  In  and  around  this  a  mm 
of  forces  were  in  operation,  whidi  a 
upon  a  wide  circle  of  familiea  with  Us 
success. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Bogsn 
Manchester,  this  seriee  of  meetingi 
brought  to  a  close,  much  delightful  £n 
nal  feeling  having  been  evoked,  ezanq 
held  out  for  imitation,  instruction  0 
municated,  and  instances  of  good  n 
tioned,  such  as  to  stimulate  all  who  1 
present. 

LIYBBPOOL. 

On  May  19th,  a  conference  of  tead 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  Uni 
in  the  school-room  beneath  tiie  Ky 
Street  Baptist  Chapel.  There  was  a  b 
attendance.  After  tea  the  chair  was 
cupied  by  J.  A.  Picton,  Esq.  Mr.  8 
was  called  upon  to  read  a  paper  1^ 
"The  Special  mission  of  the  Ssbb 
school  to  young  men."  In  the  course  of 
address  he  suggested  that  for  the  retail 
of  young  men  in  Sunday  schools,  sa 
Bible  classes  should  be  established,  inwl 
the  lessons  should  be  of  such  a  nature  s 
be  attractive,  yet  instructive  and  adapii 
the  opening  and  inquiring  minds  of  yen 
Separate  class-rooms  should  be  provj 
wherever  possible  for  theae  senior  dai 
and  the  teachers  should  display  an  inii 
in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wdfhn 
their  scholars.  These  daasea  would  I 
places  in  which  youths  coming  to  a  li 
commercial  town  like  ours  would  1 
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with  friendsbip  and  advice,  which  would 
assist  them  to  withstand  the  temptations 
that  beset  them.  Then  ag^ain,  these  classes 
would  provide  teachers  for  the  junior 
classes  and  aids  to  the  ministry  in  carrying 
out  their  work.  He  (Mr.  Stiti)  thought 
that  the  churches  and  congregations  had 
never  realized  fully  an  interest  in  the  Sab- 
bath school,  more  especially  the  senior 
department  of  it,  and  that  there  was  too 
much  of  a  disposition  to  allow  the  Sabbath 
school  to  struggle  along  with  its  difficulties 
and  disappointments,  without  affording 
any  sympathy  whatever.  The  reading  of 
the  paper  was  listened  to  very  attentively, 
and  was  frequently  applauded.  An  in- 
teresting discussion  oflerwerds  ensued,  in 
which  several  gentlemen  took  part. 

WHITSTA.BLB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  East  Kent 
Sunday  School  Union  was  held  in  the 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel  at  Whitstable, 
on  the  26th  May.  In  the  afternoon  the 
report  for  the  past  year  was  presented,  and 
the  officers  re-elected,  after  which  a  con- 
ference was  held  on  the  subjects  of  Senior 
Classes  and  Bands  of  Hope. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  even- 
ing, Itev.  —  Cresswell  in  the  chair,  and 
-was  addressed  by  Itev.  Messrs.  Heritage, 
"Wood,  and  Jones ;  by  Messrs.  Flint  and 
Perry ,  of  Margate ;  and  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Hart- 
ley, who  attended  as  a  deputation  from 
Ix>ndon. 


SAXMUITDHAM. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  North-east 
Suffolk  Union  was  held  in  this  town  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  28th.  The  Eev. 
G.  Frith  presided,  and  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  Eev.  Messrs.  Hind, 
Brown,  and  Coleman ;  and  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Hartley,  who  attended  as  a  deputation 
from  the  Parent  Society. 

OSWESTET. 

On  the  1st  June,  a  public  meeting  to 
inaugurate  the  Sunday  School  Union  of 
this  town  and  neighbourhood  was  held  in 
the  Public  Hall ;  there  was  a  very  fair 
attendance,  the  audience  including  a  large 
number  of  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
officers.  Mr.  J.  F.  Whitridge  took  the 
chair.  The  report  of  the  provisional 
committee  was  read.  The  Bevs.  Messrs. 
E.  Wilks,  T.  Gasquoine,  B.A.,  and  Messrs. 
A.  H.  Coulson,  Parry,  Minshall,  Thos. 
Jackson,  of  Stockport,  and  Mr.  John 
Smither,  assisted  in  the  business  of  the 
evening.  The  several  resolutions  forming 
the  Union,  adopting  laws  for  its  manage- 
ment, and  appointing  officers,  were  carried 
unanimously. 

j?he  circumstances  which  mark  the  for- 
mation of  this  Union  give  promise  of  its 
useful  and  energetic  action  in  promoting 
the  efficiency  of  the  Sunday  schools.  Mr. 
W.  Coulson,  who  has  done  good  service  in 
helping  to  establish  the  Union,  was  ap- 
pointed its  secretary. 


CONTINENT   OP  EUBOPB. 


As  the  many  claims  upon  our  space 
render  it  impossible  for  us  to  print  in  de- 
tail the  reports  and  correspondence  which 
continually  reach  us  from  our  missionary 
agents  and  our  Sunday  school  friends  on 
ibo  Continent,  wo  propose  to  present  a 
nummary  of  recent  intelligence,  which  we 
commend  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
-watching  with  interest  the  growth  of  our 
Sunday  school  system  amongst  the  nations 
of  Europe. 


PSA-irCE. 


"La  Soci^t^  des  Ecoles  du  Pimanche 
de  France  "  held  its  sixteenth  annual  meet- 
ing on  the  26th  April  last,  and  its  Annual 
Hcport  now  bcf«)re  uis  presents  several  fea- 
tures  of  an  interesting  and  encouraging 
character.  In  order  to  diversify  tlie  pro- 
ceedings, and  increase  the  interest  of  the 
report,  it  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
each  part  confided  to  a  separate  reporter. 
Thus  Bev.  H.  Paumicr  detailed  the  home 
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proceedingfl  of  the  Society,  more  especially 
in  reference  to  the  Sunday  School  CooTeo- 
lion  held  during^  the  Universal  Exposition 
of  last  year.  K«v.  —  Caron  gnro  an  ac- 
count of  hu  missionary  tours,  and  the 
trcMurer,  M.  Juhlin,  presented  the  finan- 
cial statement. 

M.  I'aumicr  referred  in  grateful  terms 
to  the  fj^enerous  aid  afforded  by  the  Sunday 
School  Union  and  the  Ecligious  Tract 
Society  of  London,  by  whose  assistance 
they  were  enabled  to  erect  in  the  park  of 
the  Exposition  a  largo  hall,  in  which  were 
exhibited  the  publications  of  vnrious  Sun- 
day school  societies.  During  the  six 
months  of  the  Exhibition  this  hall  was 
yisited  by  several  thousands,  of  whom  not 
a  few  sought  information  from  the  attend- 
ant, whilst  some  purchased  specimens  of 
the  various  works  for  use  in  distant  lands. 
Amongst  others,  two  E-ussian  ladies,  upon 
the  eve  of  their  return  to  St.  Petersburg, 
•elected  a  large  number  of  publications, 
informing  the  attendant  that  they  wished 
to  excite  in  Buseia  an  interest  in  Sunday 
schools,  and  that  on  their  return  they  would 
each  commence  a  school  of  their  own. 
The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were 
then  given  in  detail,  and  the  results  de- 
scribed as  very  satisfactory,  having  im- 
parted increased  energy  and  activity  to  the 
work,  placed  the  society  in  more  intimate 
relation  with  several  kindred  institutions, 
and  deepened  their  conviction  of  the  gpran- 
deur  and  future  magnitude  of  the  Sunday 
school  cause. 

A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  the 
society  for  their  publications,  and  also  a 
silver  medal  subsequently  by  "  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Apprentices  and 
Children." 

During  the  year  some  new  publications 
have  been  issued,  and  during  the  last 
eleven  years  the  Society  has  published  not 
less  than  260,000  volumes.  The  greater 
part  of  the  works  have  gone  through 
several  editions,  and  two  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  German,  and  Dutch. 

Le  Pasteur  Caron  reported  that  since 
the  last  annual  meeting  he  had  made  five 


nifrioim^  fcoim,  in  the  oouiM  of  which 
he  had  Tiaited  100  draiehea,  situated  in 
25    Qepart uieti to,    GwBeTt^    md    Jersey, 
preached  71  times,  addrcsBed  7,828  ehiki* 
ren  in  88  special  gstheiixigB,  faefd  16  Son- 
day  school  conferences,  aaid  15  teachen* 
meetings.    As  the  x«8ult  of  Ida  efTorts,  K 
new  schools  fasve  been  established,  haying 
054  children  and  108  teaeliers.  With  these 
25  there  is  now  a  total  of  802  Smidij 
schools  connected  with  Protestant  choiriief 
of  Tsrious  denominations,   and  of  these 
000  have  been  established  within  the  list 
sixteen  years,  to  a  great  extent  throogb 
the  influence  and  operations  of  theSnndtf 
School  Society  of  France.     It  is  calculsted 
that  there  are,  however,  still  1,000  Pro 
testant  places  of  worship  without  Stndsf 
schools,  and  180,500  children  who  do  sot 
attend  any  Sunday  school,  proving  thtt 
there  is  still  abundant  scope  for  contianed 
and  extensive  efforts. 

M.  Caron  gave  several  interesting  d^ 
tails  of  his  visits  to  the  rarions  chnrdKi 
and  schools,  and  appears  to  hare  been 
much  encouraged  by  the  reception  le* 
corded  to  him,  and  the  generally  ■atisfitf* 
tory  condition  of  the  schools. 

It  appears  that  in  conseqoenos  of  tlie 
paucity  of  books  suitable  for  SondsT 
school  libraries,  many  works  which  innfr 
ously,  if  not  openly,  teach  the  doetrinei 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  find  their 
way  into  the  schools,  and  thence  to  the 
homes  of  the  scholars;  and  the  Committee 
are  anxious  to  increase  their  list  of  Snndty 
school  books,  and  have  indeed  several  snit* 
able  manuscripts  in  hand,  but  fear  furthff 
to  increase  their  liabilities,  whidi  tn 
already  heavy. 

Several  interesting  speeches  folknred 
the  presentation  of  this  (or  rath^  tkett) 
reports,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  not 
space  to  give  a  digest  of  them,  as  showinf 
the  aspect  which  the  work  presents  to  the 
minds  of  our  brethren  in  France,  whew 
as  yet  it  is  but  partially  developed,  ssi 
where  it  is  regarded  from  a  stand«point 
differing  in  many  respects  from  ours. 

The  Pasteur  Theodore  Monod  esperiiDy 
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spoke  warmlj  in  favour  of  the  class^sTstem 
of  instruotioD,  enforcing  and  illustrating 
its  advantages  in  a  manner  which  must 
have  gained  the  sympathies  of  all  who 
heard  him,  and  have  carried  home  con- 
viction to  the  most  sceptical. 

An  English  Sunday  school  teacher 
searching  the  report  for  details  of  con- 
ferences, united  prayer  meetings)  week- 
day lectures,  and  other  organizations  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  would  be  disap- 
pointed, not  that  the  friends  in  France  are 
not  alive  to  their  value  and  importance, 
but  there  are  insuperable  legal  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  having  such  assemblies. 

OEBMAITY. 

A  very  great  and  important  movement 
lias  commenced  in  this  country  in  relation 
to  Sunday  schools.  The  Prussian  Ober- 
kiroh^irath,  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
aathority,  has  issued  an  address  to  all  the 
oonsisttfries  throughout  the  country,  re- 
commending them  vigorously  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools,  and 
asking  them  at  the  end  of  Mchyear  to  give 
an  aecoimt  of  the  results  in  each  diocese. 
This  step  will  now  legalize  the  institution 
ihoBgh-  still  feaving  it  to  voluntary  action. 
If  uch  discussion  has  enstied  in  the  news- 
papers and  leading  journals,  all  of  which 
will  lierve  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
the  aooptance  of  the  boon  thus  offered. 

At  the  sasne  time  the  Committee  of  the 
German  Sunday  School  Union,  at  Berlin, 
Banring  represented  to  "  The  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Inner  Missions"  (a  society  cor- 
i^sponding  somewhat  to  our  "  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,"  having  very  extensive 
ramifications  and  agencies  throughout 
Germany,)  the  signs  of  the  times  in 
relation  to  the  Sunday  school  eause,  and 
the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  their 
general  establishment,  this  latter  society 
has  adopted  a  resolution,  wherein  they 
pledge  themselves  not  only  in  their  publi- 
cations to  advocate  the  formation  of  Sun- 
day schools,  but  also  to  instruct  their  two 
iravelling  preachers  to  use  their  personal 
esertions  in  the  same  good  cause. 

The  Berlin  Committee,  apoa  this  under- 
gtanding,  haTO  given  a  donation  fji  100 


thaler s  to  the  General  Committee  for 
Inner  Missions  to  assist  in  the  expenses  of 
this  department  of  their  labours. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Inner 
Missions  has  prepared  a  document  (which 
is  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  churches 
with  which  they  are  in  confederation)  of 
such  an  interesting  character  that  we  feel 
persuaded  our  readers  generally  would  be 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
it,  and  we  will  therefore  give  a  free 
translation  next  month. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  foresee  the 
far-reaching  influence  of  these  two  docu- 
ments, and  the  great  impetus  they  are 
calculated  to  give  to  the  Sunday  school 
cause  i  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  watch 
the  development  of  the  work  with  care,  to 
see  that  lay  teachers  and  class  instruction 
are  adopted,  and  that  the  schools  do  not 
sink  into  mere  children's  services,  con- 
ducted by  one  individual. 

Stimulated  by  the  success,  and  the  ob- 
viously encouraging  results  of  the  Sunday 
School  Convention  held  in  Paris  last  year, 
the  Berlin  committee  have  resolved  to 
hold  a  similar  convention  in  that  city  in 
September,  1869.  Count  A.  Bemstorff 
and  Mr.  Neuhauss,  both  members  of  the 
Berlin  committee,  being  at  present  in 
England,  met  the  Continental  committee 
of  the  Sunday  School  Union  on  June  8th, 
to  confer  with  them  as  to  the  arrangements 
for  this  Convention,  when  several  practical 
suggestions  were  discussed ;  and  there  is 
good  hope  that  the  contemplated  scries  of 
meetings  will  be  carried  out  with  energy 
and  hearty  zeal. 

Mr.  Brockelmann,  our  missionary  agent, 
has  forwarded  another  sheet  of  statistics 
of  German  Sunday  schools,  similar  to  the 
one  we  published  in  detail  last  year,  but 
we  have  only  space  at  our  disposal  to 
epitomize  the  totals. 

Schools. 
Berlin  ...     15 

Germany       ...     66 
German  Switzer- 
land ...     19 


Teachers. 
,..     390 
,..     646 


Scholars. 
.  4,939 
.     6,€81 


228 


2,363 


Totals 


^;> 
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Thif  return  doei  not  include  the  fchooU 
of  the  Baptists  and  the  Methodist  Episco- 
palians, manj  of  which  indeed  have  only 
one  teacher,  and  are  simply  children's  ser- 
Tiees ;  they  may  he  reckoned  at  ahout  200 
schools,  with  700  teachers,  and  7,600  scho- 
lars. 

Mr.  Brockelmann  has  sent  to  us  copies 
of  interesting^  letters  which  he  has  receired 
from  teachers  labouring  earnestly  in  the 
work  amidst  legal  hindrances,  and  often, 
indeed,  persecutions,  of  which  we  in  free 
and  happy  England  have  no  experience. 


He  laments  that  moire  attention  is  not 
given  to  the  great  end  of  religious  teach- 
ing, the  salvation  of  the  children,  a  point 
upon  which  much  i^Mitliy  prevails,  more 
attention  being  given  to  mere  instructioD; 
and  he  asks  the  earnest  prayers  of  Chnt' 
tians  in  this  country,  that  their  teaclun 
may  be  quickened  bj  Che  influences  of  tk 
Holy  Spirit,  and  led  to  feel  and  manifoi 
greater  seal  in  leading  the  little  ones  totiw 
Saviour  of  sinners,  and   the  Friend  ni 
children. 


8UPBBISTBNDEHTS*  A880CIl.TI0ir. 


TnB  London  Superintendents*  and  Se- 
cretaries* Association  held  their  quarterly 
meeting  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Union,  on  May  29th.  Mr. 
Hartley  presided. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Chapman  read  a  paper  en- 
titled~"By  what  means  can  the  interest 
of  Sabbath  schools  in  Christian  Missions 
be  rendered  more  intense  and  effective  ?  " 
After  noticing  the  connection  between 
Sunday  schools  and  modem  missions,  Mr. 
Chapman  urged  upon  officers  and  teachers 
a  more  ardent  love  for  and  intense  interest 
in  missionary  operations,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  a  more  Christian, — «'.  e.,  a  mis- 
sionary spirit.  A  true  missionary  spirit  is 
the  great  want  of  the  Church.  The  Sun- 
day school  is  the  place  of  all  others  to  in- 
fuse (hat  spirit.  To  do  this  systematically, 
we  must— 

1.  Teach  the  scholars  what  Christian 
missions  are;  the  combined  action  of 
Christian  men  on  Christian  principles, 
for  the  evangelization  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  2.  Teach  them  the  com- 
mand. Those  who  are  most  zealous 
in  borne  efforts  are  also  generally  the 
warmest  friends  of  foreign  misssions,  for 
which  God  expressly  provided  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  by  the  miraculous  gift  of 
tongues.  3.  Tell  them  their  obligations 
to  Christian  missions.  That  under  God  to 
Christian  missions  we  owe  all  our  religious 
privileges — even  Sunday  schools  them- 
seives.     The  history  ot  CkinBXianii^  Vn 


Ghreat  Britain  is  intenaely  interestin|f  to 
children.  4.  Tell  them  the  necessity  kt 
Christian  missiona.  That,  aa  we  hsTS  b^ 
oome  acquainted  with  other  ooontriei,  m 
have  found  them  worshipping  idob; 
steeped  in  superstition,  eraelty,  darkii«ff, 
and  sin;  that  more  than  three-fourths <f 
the  entire  world  are  aa  yet  nnaffeeted  bf 
the  Gospel.  6.  Tell  them  the  history  ef 
and  facts  oonneeted  with  modem  miisioMi 
Those  missionary  stories  of  our  own  tima^ 
of  wealth  and  wickedness,  beauty,  ssptf* 
stition,  and  idolatry,  awaken  not  oalj 
wonder,  but  sympathy,  pity,  and  intsmtt 
that  will  prompt  to  active  effort.  6.  Td 
them  of  the  suceess  of  modem  missionsiy 
effort;  that  it  has  given  to  90,000,000 of 
people  the  inestimable  benefit  of  a  writtv 
language — twenty  languages  in  Afines 
alone ;  that  the  Bible  has  been  traaslstii 
into  the  languages  of  five-«ixths  of  As 
heathen  world,  and  that  most  of  the  dtf- 
culties  have  been  OYeroome.  7.  Mak* 
them  familiar  with  names  of  missioBsnci* 
and  native  preachers,  and  their  statiflsii 
by  frequent  mention  of  them  and  thtf 
work  in  your  addresses  and  in  your  prsjeii- 
The  second  part  of  MCr.  Chapman's  ]ptfiBt 
gave  some  practical  directions  andi]llo^ 
mation  as  to  the  modes  in  which  duldies 
should  be  set  to  work — formation  of  jsv^ 
nile  auxiliaries,  systematic  oolleetifflu,  Ac* 
A  discussion  ensued,  and  the  cfaainnin 
then  reviewed  the  proceeding  and  doied 
\  Wt\i  «k  l«sR  \i«tUnent  remarks. 
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The  antique  notion  that  mental  preparation  produces  an  inferior  effect 
to  the  promptings  of  a  sudden  inspiration  is  happily  dying  away. 
That  it  is  best  to  depend  upon  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  moment 
may  be  a  very  comfortable  creed,  but  it  proves  in  the  hour  of  need  a  rotten 
reed  of  dependence.  Sunday  school  teachers  for  the  most  part  prepare, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  prepare  with  carefulness  and  zeal ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  well- selected  jury  from  their  ranks  would  give  a  unani- 
mous verdict  in  favour  of  preparation.  Why,  then,  say  anything  about 
preparation?  If  it  be  an  admitted  necessity, — nay,  more,  if  it  be  a 
confessed  reality,  if  it  ought  to  be  and  is,  then  surely  the  matter  is 
settled  for  ever.  Not  quite.  Preparation  is  a  more  wonderful  kind  of 
thing  than  it  seems  to  be  at  first.  Before  you  fire  a  cannon  you  have 
to  cleanse  it  with  the  brush,  to  insert  with  care  the  bag  of  powder  and 
the  ball,  to  place  the  cannon  in  position,  to  point  it,  and  then  to  run  an 
engineer-like  eye  upon  the  opposite  battlements  which  you  are  going 
to  attack,  then  to  apply  the  fuse,  and  watch  for  the  result.  So,  even 
in  such  a  small  matter  as  firing  a  gun,  there  are  a  multitude  of  pre- 
paratory matters  to  be  attended  to.  Proper  material,  proper  position, 
and  careful  ignition.  That  is  to  say,  you  may  load  well  and  plant  your 
gon  badly,  or,  planting  it  well,  you  may  point  it  too  high  or  too  low, 
and  shooting  straight  enough,  as  I  have  seen  again  and  again,  from  a 
sea-fort,  your  ball  may  fizz  in  the  sea,  or  fly  high  in  the'  sky,  under  or 
over  the  target  which  floats  upon  the  waves. 

Preparation  should  be  wise  in  its  kind,  appropriate  in  its  method, 
and  skilfdl  in  its  dibection.  For  the  very  youngest  classes  there  is  a 
preparation  which  is  very  effective.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  be  simple  and 
withal  interesting,  but  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  child-eyes  of  the 
yonngest  class  fixed  vsrith  eager  attention,  by  appropriate  picture  stories 
of  truth,  whilst  for  some  senior  classes  a  Bible  exegesis  is  very  effective ; 
—such,  for  instance,  as  the  late  Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons,  of  Ebley, 
used  to  employ  with  his  children.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
imply  that  any  of  our  Sunday  school  children  understand  Greek,  as  in 
the  illustration  I  am  about  to  use,  but  they  do  understand  the  explana- 
tion of  truth  by  means  of  the  clear  exegesis  of  words  which  are  in 
themselves  perfect  pictures  of  truth.  Take  this  extract  from  his 
memoir : — 

•*  *  What  is  Timothy  reminded  that  he  is  to  do,  Ben  P '  The 
joongest  boy. 

**  *  To  stir  up  the  gift  that  is  in  him.* 

**  *  What  Greek  word  have  we,  Melly,  for  that  stir  up  ?  * 

***  Avalunrvpftv,* 

**  *  There  are  three  words  there,  Richard ;  what  are  they  ?  ' 

**^Ava,  signifying  "up;"  Zwjy,  signifying  "life;"  and  IIvp,  signi- 
fying "  fire." ' 

August,  1868.  x 
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So  that  you  see  they  mean  literally,  "  Give  life  to  tlie  fire,"  or 
"  Stir  up  the  fire."  AVhat  a  forcible  word !  Wo  have  no  single  word 
in  our  language  that  can  express  it/  " 

Now  it  may  be  quite  true  that  such  exposition  as  Benjamin  Parsons 
gave  to  his  children  is  no  fiiir  example  of  that  which  Sunday  school 
teachers  can,  as  a  rule,  be  expected  to  give,  but  surely  there  is  a  kind 
of  preparation  after  this  order  which  can  put  great  truths  in  the  pic- 
ture-frames of  words,  so  as  always  to  be  preserred  in  the  chamber  of 
memory.  This  kind  of  preparation  will  be  of  very  vast  use  to  teachers 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  their  classes ;  it  opens  up  a  boundless  field  of 
interesting  subjects  of  contemplation,  and  creates  a  taste  for  BiUe 
exploration  which  is  better  far  than  all  the  suggestive  conunentaries 
which  we  may  either  purchase  or  peruse. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  in  my  humble  judgment  one  of 
the  best  enterprises  upon  which  the  Sunday  School  Union  could  enter 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  Greek  Testament  class,  to  which  teachers 
of  senior  classes  might  come  and  fight  their  way  on  to  some  unde^ 
standing  of  the  text.  I  know  a  minister  who  has  a  large  class  of  young 
vwmeii  who  do  this,  and  why  cannot  it  be  done  by  a  still  greater  number 
of  young  men  P  It  would  lay  the  basis  for  a  great  and  lasting  work;  it 
would  keep  the  mind  in  healthy  activity,  not  only  as  everlastingly  giving 
out,  but  as  ever  getting  something  to  give.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  likely  to  stimulate  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  young  men  tbso 
this.  It  would  save  them  from  many  of  the  dangers  of  mere  sensation- 
alism in  teaching,  and  would  help  to  lay  deeply  in  their  minds  the  greit 
principles  of  evangelical  truth,  for  the  last  to  go  astray  in  doctrine  are 
those  who  carefully  study  the  word  of  God.  I  know  how  likely  some 
would  be  to  satirize  such  a  suggestion,  how  easy  it  is  to  talk  about 
smatterings  of  knowledge,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  meet  the  person 
whose  education  in  any  department  of  knowledge  did  not  commenee 
with  these  same  ofl-despised  smatterings ;  and  if  we  are  to  wait  to 
do  good  till  persons  have  lefl  off  criticising,  we  may  cry  '^Hold'' 
at  once. 

There  should  be  also  that  "  preparation  of  the  heart "  which  00QU6 
from  devout  communion  with  Grod,  from  meditation  upon  the  momentooi 
nature  of  the  work,  and  from  the  perusal  of  the  Uves  and  labours  of 
devoted  servants  of  Christ  who  have  entered  into  rest.  The  heart  thw 
prepared  will  be  eager  to  enter  upon  the  work,  will  transfuse  life  throng 
all  the  mental  work,  and  will  make  the  whole  lesson  quick  and  powerfiol 
as  a  message  from  God  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  I^o  prepai** 
tion  is  of  any  value  which  is  not  supplemented  by  this.  It  may  be  a  weH* 
conned  lesson,  but  it  will  be  cold  and  beautiful,  like  a  temple  in  tii« 
moonlight,  with  no  life  and  motion  in  and  about  it ;  whereas,  if  tbe 
teacher's  heart  has  had  awakened  in  it  deep  emotions  of  love  to  Ohitft, 
and  of  yearning  for  the  well-being  of  the  lambs  of  BLis  flock,  the  eye  wiD 
beam,  and  the  heart  will  beat,  and  the  whole  manner  will  show  0 
interest  which  cannot  be  simulated  by  the  insincere,  and  whioh  wi^ 
touch  and  tell  upon  the  da»B  committed  to  the  teacher's  care. 
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PrepapTation  of  the  heart  is  doubtless  of  a  very  varied  character,  and 
each  teacher  will,  in  the  main,  be  the  best  judge  of  the  kind  of  prepa- 
ration most  suited  to  his  or  her  individual  constitution  and  character. 
But  whatever  that  may  be,  all  will  readily  admit  the  fact  that  heart  pre- 
paration neglected  is  Samson  shoi*n  of  his  locks,  and  that  the  might 
of  the  strongest  is  gone.  Time  must  of  course  also  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Some  of  our  teachers  are  hardly-driven  sons  and 
daughters  of  toil  all  through  the  week,  and  have  very  few  golden 
moments  of  recreation  and  rest ;  but  it  is  astonishing,  even  in  such 
cases,  how  a  little  time,  a  very  little,  thus  occupied,  like  the  few  ears 
of  wheat,  will  yield  the  beautiful  and  plentifiil  blades  of  com.  The 
tuning  of  the  harp,  as  all  know  who  have  tried  it,  takes  a  tremendous 
time  when  it  has  been  long  neglected,  but  if  you  keep  it  constantly 
tuned  and  tended,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  time  it  takes  to  pre- 
serve it  in  almost  unbroken  harmony.  Thus  is  it  with  the  heart.  Let 
none  ever  neglect  little  opportunities  for  the  uplifting  of  the  spirit  to 
the  Eedeemer.  It  is  His  work  in  which  teachers  are  engaged,  and  they 
may  be  quite  sure  that  He  is  always  ready  to  help  and  bless  them.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  heart  we  meet  One  who  is  divinely  wishful  to 
secure  the  great  ends  we  have  in  view,  and  who  will  furnish  us  with 
weapons  of  heavenly  temper  in  our  battle  with  the  beginnings  of  sin  in 
the  heart  of  every  child;  One  who  above  all  has  promised  us  the 
gracious  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  efforts  to  lead  the  child-spirit  to 
the  cross. 

In  cases  where  it  is  attainable,  let  me  suggest  that  there  is  a 
mutiAol  preparation,  which  is  of  immense  advantage  in  the  inculcation. 
of  truth.  Let  the  class  know  to  what  subject  their  attention  will  be 
directed  next  Lord's  day,  and  let  it  be  suggested  to  them  that  they 
too  shall  search  out  some  interesting  information  concerning  it. 
This,  in  many  cases,  they  will  eagerly  do,  and  in  the  class  engage- 
ments of  the  Sunday  it  will  be  seen  and  felt  how  this  quickens  the 
sensibilities  of  the  mind,  and  how  it  induces  what  is  indeed  so  difficult 
to  create, — a  lively  interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to 
decant  so  much  knowledge  into  the  mind.  Teachers  should  strive  to 
strike  a  fountain  of  thought  within,  and  thus  will  they  secure  one  of 
the  great  ends  of  teaching,  viz.,  the  awakening  of  consideration  and 
interest  upon  the  subject-matter  in  hand.  In  time  preparation  wiU 
become  as  pleasant  a  work  to  teachers  as  it  is  profitable  to  scholars. 
They  will  feel  that  it  is  a  work  which  brings  its  own  reward,  not  only 
in  the  increase  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  increase  of  power  to  attain  it. 
Preparation,  too,  will  make  the  Sabbath  teaching  pleasant ;  will  save 
fixnn  hurry,  noise,  and  fluster ;  will  give  devoutness  and  dignity  to  the 
work ;  and  will  manifestly  increase  that  usefulness  which  is  the  highest 
aim  of  every  earnest  teacher. 

Preparation  is,  indeed,  of  many  kinds,  and  may  be  pursued  in 
many  ways.  Minds  that  are  alive  to  see,  may  often,  amid  Monday's 
duties,  find  an  illustration  for  Sunday's  lesson ;  and  hearts  that  truly 
love  the  Bedeemer,  and  desire  above  aU  things,  in  obo^oiyci^  \j^  ^S^ 
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command,  to  "  feed  His  lambs,"   will  find  much  pasturage  growing 
by  the  wayside  of  common  life. 

Preparation  thus  carried  on  from  week  to  week  will  preserve  the 
mind  from  many  debilitating  influences.  Literature  which  lowers  the 
tone  of  spiritual  feeling  will  scarcely  find  a  place  with  those  who  are 
anxious  above  all  other  things  to  l^e  braced  up  for  their  Sabbath  work; 
and  hours  of  idleness  will  never  disgrace  lives  which  have  learned  to 
find  in  holy  meditation  recreation  and  rest.  Preparation  may,  indeed, 
be  too  methodical,  or  too  merely  intellectual.  I  am  pleading  for  no 
speciality  cither  in  this  direction  or  that,  but  only  for  the  needs-be  that 
there  is  for  faithfulness  to  our  opportunities  in  this  respect.  We  are 
passing  forward  to  times  of  increased  earnestness  and  intensified 
activity  of  thought  on  all  subjects,  social,  scientific,  and  spiritual.  We 
must  endeavour  to  be  men  and  women  having  understaiidLng  of  our 
times  ;  and  in  whatever  sphere  God  may  call  us  to  labour,  it  should  be  our 
aim  to  be  "  thoroughly  furnished  "  for  every  good  work.  What  a  good 
WORK  Sunday  school  instruction  is,  it  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  impress 
upon  the  reader's  heart.  It  is  confessed  by  teachers  everywhere  to  be 
work  which  awakens  enthusiasm,  and  employs  the  noblest  energies  of 
the  mind  and  heart.  Well  may  each  utter  in  a  spirit  of  renewed  con- 
secration to  the  Redeemer  the  words  of  king  David  to  Araunah, 
"  Neither  will  I  offer  burnt  offerings  to  the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which 
doth  cost  me  nothing." 


Copy  of  an  article  in  the  Supplement  of  the  **  Fliegende  Blatter,"  edited  by  the 
Central  Committee  for  the  Inner  Mission  for  the  German  Evangelical  Churchi 
written  by  their  Secretary,  Rev. —  Oldenberg,  Sunday  school  Saperintendent 
in  Berlin. 
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We  wish  to  address  all  those  that  are 
desirous  to  help,  that  in  our  evangelical 
congregations  the  stagnant  pools  may 
hecome  again  living  waters,  and  the  barren 
fields  may  again  bring  forth  fruits  of  eter- 
nal life.  We  wish  to  speak  of  a  grand  and 
important  cause,  with  which  the  Lord 
visibly  is  well  pleased. 

Sunday  schools ! 

Some  know  already  what  this  name  in- 
dicates, many  are  quite  ignorant  of  it, 
many  misunderstand  it.  What  are  then 
Sunday  schools  ? 

Let  us  enter  one  of  them  that  you  may 
learn  it.  It  is  between  one  and  two  p.m., 
Sunday  afternoon.  Come,  let  us  walk 
towarda   the  ohurch.     The  neazex  <«« 


come  to  it,  the  more  we  see  the  children 
flocking  together,  boys  and  girls,  in  smaller 
or  larger  parties.  It  is  cold !  the  catting 
easterly  wind  beats  the  snow  into  thdr 
dear  faces ;  some  are  dressed  poorly,  some 
very  comfortably,  all  are  hurrying  on  to 
be  in  time  in  the  church.  Entering  ^ 
find  it  filling  fast.  Soon  it  is  fall,  entirdj 
full,  even  the  galleries,  and  so  iiill  of  bosti 
of  cheerful  children,  as  if  many  bask^  <^ 
sweet  spring  flowers  had  been  emptied 
unexpectedly  into  the  chilly  house  (^  God. 
Little  ones  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  yetn 
old,  older  ones  with  a  grave  look,  otberi 
about  to  be  confirmed ;  the  girls  belo'i 
the  boys  in  the  galleries.  All  search  for 
their  own  fixed  place  and  easily  find  it* 
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A  young  gentleman  takes  care  that  all 
the  boys  get  their  right  places,  assisting 
and  directing  them  quietly  and  kindly.  A 
young  lady  does  the  same  for  the  girls. 
Everywhere  you  may  observe  small  classes 
forming  and  arranging  themselves  silently 
and  orderly  aroimd  a  centre,  viz.,  a  young 
man  or  a  young  woman.  All  seem  to 
know  each  other  well,  but  all  salutations 
consist  only  in  a  sign.  Soon  the  juvenile 
congregation  is  in  order,  and  silence  reigns 
over  them.  The  clergyman  superintends, 
standing  near  the  altar,  names  the  hymn, 
and  bids  the  organ  to  begin.  After  the 
choral,  a  short  liturgy,  the  children  sing- 
ing the  responses.  The  lesson  for  the  day 
is  then  read  from  the  Bible,  the  clergyman 
and  the  chorus  of  children  reading  the 
verses  alternately.  After  the  Apostolic 
confession  has  been  pronounced  aloud  by 
all  mutually,  the  teaching  begins. 

The  children  have  been  divided  accord- 
ing to  age  and  capacity,  about  ten  in  a 
dass  under  one  teacher.  Each  teacher 
knows  each  child  of  his  class  personally. 
Each  child  knows  its  teacher  well.  Not 
alone  do  they  know  each  other,  they  love 
each  other.  The  teachers  treat  the  child- 
ren as  if  they  were  their  younger  brothers 
and  sisters,  whom  they  love  affectionately. 
You  can  see  in  the  faces  of  the  children 
tiieir  affection,  in  their  eyes  their  perfect 
confidence  in  the  teachers.  These  classes 
do  not  seem  to  be  school  classes,  and  in- 
deed they  are  not, — because  a  Sunday 
school  is  not  a  school  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word.  Nay,  they  are  little  family- 
circles,  that  in  God's  house,  the  large 
family  house  of  the  congregation,  have 
assembled  round  the  throne  of  Him  who 
has  said,  ''  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not :  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Now  listen  how  in  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
and  even  more  classes,  teaching  goes  on 
all  at  the  same  time.  The  teachers  ex- 
plain the  lesson  in  the  most  simple  way, 
so  that  the  httle  ones  can  understand  it, 
and  so  that  the  sense  of  it  enters  their 
heart.    They   are  questioned,  and    they 


answer.  They'  question  themselves,  and 
they  are  answered.  The  teachers,  knowing 
perfectly  well  the  capacities  of  their  hear- 
ers, explain  the  glorious  miracles  in  the 
word  of  God  with  good  sense  and  with 
clearness. 

Those  who  never  saw  such  a  Sunday 
school  cannot  imagine  that  so  many 
classes  do  not  disturb  each  other,  as  the 
seats  are  not  specially  arranged  for  them. 
They  fancy  this  spontaneous  teaching 
would  cause  a  great  noise,  not  in  harmony 
with  the  dignity  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
This  is  quite  a  mistake.  No  disturbance 
takes  place.  Each  word  is  spoken  just 
loud  enough  to  be  understood  within 
the  little  circle.  A  certain  murmuring 
may  be  heard,  but  no  noise  or  disorder 
,  desecrates  the  house  of  God.  The  clergy- 
man watching  with  eye  and  ear,  and 
moving  from  one  class  to  the  other,  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  due  respect  is  observed 
everywhere. 

After  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes 
teaching  he  gives  a  sign,  addresses  himself 
to  all,  and  repeats  shortly  what  has  been 
taught  in  the  single  classes.  He  does  not 
say  the  same  thing  which  the  children 
have  heard  already,  and  yet  he  does  say 
the  same  thing.  The  same  lesson,  the 
same  story  of  the  Bible,  how  new  do  they 
appear  treated  by  other  lips !  Then  the 
children  are  not  tired  to  hear  the  same 
thing  over  again.  They  are  pleased  to 
have  leeumed  something  since  they  entered 
the  church.  They  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
answer  when  questioned  by  the  minister, 
and  to  learn  from  him  something  new.  They 
answer  openly  and  lively  and  without  fear. 
Without  being  aware  of  it,  their  own  inte- 
rests, their  own  daily  experiences,  are 
placed  before  them  in  the  divine  light  of 
the  word  of  God.  Must  they  not  involun- 
tarily receive  into  their  hearts  seeds  of 
life,  of  truth,  of  love,  which  they  carry 
home  with  them,  and  into  a  new  week  P 
Prayer  follows  the  address,  the  Lord's 
prayer  is  next  spoken  aloud  by  all  present, 
then  the  blessing,  lastly  singing.  After  an 
hour's  time  the  children  quietly  as  they 
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came,  leare  agmin, — tlie  boji  ftnt,  tlie  g^irli 
last.  Observe  how  heartOj  they  shake 
hands  and  take  leare  from  their  teachers. 
Observe  how  many  wait  outside  for  their 
teachers  to  walk  home  with  them  as  far 
as  their  way  is  the  same.  Do  yon  not 
remark  the  affection  which  makes  happy 
both  the  children  and  the  adults  P 

But  before  next  Sunday  they  meet 
again.  Teachers  feel  it  their  duty  to  visit 
their  Sunday  school  children  during  the 
week  in  their  homes,  if  they  possibly 
can.  There  they  meet  the  father,  the 
mother,  the  other  children.  The  family 
looks  on  them  as  fHcnds,  is  glad  to  see 
them  drop  in,  is  sorry  when  they  leave 
again.  They  can  share  the  sorrows,  suffer- 
ings, and  joys  of  the  household,  can 
advise,  can  be  friends,  can  assist  the 
parents  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
can  bring  good  books,  so  rare  in  many 
feunilies.  In  cases  of  need  they  can  help 
in  manifold  ways.  They  can  build  between 
fiunily  and  church,  between  home  and 
parsonage,  the  bridge  which  is  so  often 
wanted,  so  often  painfully  missed.  Is  it 
then  a  wonder  that  parents  are  so  de- 
lighted with  the  new  Sunday  schools? 
Not  alone  the  children,  but  they  them- 
selves and  their  whole  household  receive 
a  blessing  from  them.  How  delighted  the 
little  ones  are  with  each  new  Sunday ! 
They  regularly  entreat  mamma  to  have 
the  dinner  ready  in  time,  that  none  may 
be  too  late  at  the  Sunday  school ;  and  if 
she  thinks  the  weather  too  bad  to-day,  her 
little  boy  will  declare,  "Mamma,  I  am 
tall  enough,  I  do  not  mind  the  weather, 
my  teacher  expects  me  for  certain." 
Well,  he  cannot  be  kept  back,  let  y^^m  go. 
It  would  cost  him  tears  to  be  kept  at  home. 

Be  sure,  when  in  the  summer  the  clergy- 
man and  the  teachers  take  the  Sunday 
school  children  out  into  the  forest,  to  sing 
and  to  play,  and  to  be  happy — or  in  the 
winter  assemble  them  in  church  under  the 
brilliant  Christmas-tree,  offering  a  present 
to  each,  be  sure  the  children  bring  their 
parents  with  them,  and  the  parents  feel 
as  if  they  were  children  again. 


"Who  are  the  teachers P"  yon  ask, 
and  what  safety  have  yoa  that  they  ex- 
plain the  Bible  correctly  P 

Well,  they  are  young  men  and  yoong 
women,  delighted  to  serve  the  Lord.  In 
my  own  Sunday  school  yoa  may  see  stu- 
dents of  theology,  students  of  law,  young 
merchants,  young  teachers,  young  men 
preparing  for  the  Gentil  mission,  me- 
chanics and  tradesmen,  ^members  of  the 
young  men's  association,  &c.,— then 
daughters  of  higher  and  lower  officials, 
of  officers,  of  merchants,  of  tradespeople,— 
daughters  of  the  nobility,  daughters  of 
simple  citizens,  some  devoting  grate- 
fully and  gladly  their  vacant  time  to  this 
blessed  employment,  others,  who  have  to 
toil  for  their  daily  bread,  equally  de- 
lighted, even  under  sacrifices,  to  spend 
their  short  leisure  hours  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord  in  the  Sunday  schooL  All  ex- 
perience— this  can  be  declared  a  true 
fact — a  great  blessing  for  their  spiritusl 
advancement.  They  have  in  the  Sundsj 
school  a  long  wished-for  opportunity  to 
serve  the  Lord  and  be  useful  in  the  parish 
according  to  their  strength  and  desire.  It 
is  good  for  them  to  be  active  members  oft 
Christian  society,  and  to  assist  in  a  com- 
mon blessed  work,  led  by  a  skilful  hand. 
On  accoujit  of  their  Lord  they  readily 
help  to  preach  and  to  assure  the  eternal 
treasures  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
the  little  ones,  to  the  poor,  to  the  lov. 
They  themselves — oh!  they  feel  it  quite 
well — have  the  greater  and  better  part  of 
the  blessing ;  because  who  can  give  with* 
out  to  receive  P 

Are  the  teachers  really  able  to  co-operate 
in  such  a  great  task  P  It  would  be  a  bad 
sign  if  they  were  not  able  to  explain  to 
younger  children  the  stories  of  the  Bible, 
often  at  home  and  in  school,  in  confirma- 
tion lessons  and  in  church  so  much  has 
been  done  to  instruct  and  to  elevate  them. 
Certainly  much  is  to  be  done  besides,  and 
the  superintending  clergyman  is  quite 
willing  to  do  much  besides.  Once  a  week^ 
Friday  or  Saturday,  he  assembles  them  aO 
for  a  teachers'  meeting.    He  explains  to 
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tbem  the  lesson  for  the  next  session,  and 
points  out  how  to  treat  the  rich  contents. 
At  the  same  time  he  leads  them  into  the 
depths  of  the  Bible,  and  tries  to  penetrate 
them  too  with  the  living  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel. These  teachers'  meetings  are  the  secret 
roots  by  which  the  Sunday  school  work  de- 
rives sap  and  nourishment  and  life.  Blessed 
is  to  be  called  that  congregation  whose 
pastor  understands  how  to  attract  and 
rightly  to  influence  the  fit  helpers.  These 
will  increase  in  faith,  and  become  more  and 
more  able  to  co-operate  in  all  other  labours 
in  the  Christian  community.  How  numer- 
ous are  the  complaints  that  men  cannot  be 
diacoTered  fit  to  be  church  elders  or  to 
participate  in  the  parish  works  and  duties  ! 
In  many  parts  of  •  our  land  a  killing  wind 
with  clouds  of  sand  from  the  Sahara  desert 
seems  to  have  sufifocated  ail  thriving 
powers  in  the  Evangelical  Church.  The 
Sunday  school  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
means  to  revive  the  dead  Evangelical 
Church,  and  to  prepare  a  better  ftiture  for  it. 


In  several  places  in  Germany  we  have 
Sunday  schools;  in  Berlin  12,  with  300 
teachers  and  4,000  children,*  opened  all 
within  the  last  four  years.  Do  begin! 
In  larger  and  smaller  towns,  certainly 
often  in  country  parishes,  the  possibility 
exists,  and  all  will  succeed  if  there  is  only 
good- will  on  all  sides. 

The  Central  Committee  for  Inner  Mis- 
sions, decided  to  make  all  the  efforts  they 
can  to  create  everywhere  in  Germany  the 
interest  for  Sunday  schools,  publish  this 
article,  and  have  charged  their  travelling 
preachers  to  exert  themselves  personally, 
wherever  they  may  be,  for  the  promotion 
of  this  important  work.  Any  inquiries 
how  to  open  and  to  conduct  Sunday  schools 
may  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Wirtem,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  at  the  same  time 
editor  of  this  paper. 


*  In  March,  the  statistical  return  shows  for 
Berlin  15  schools,  with  390  teachers  and  6,000 
children. 
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Lift  a  little  I  lift  a  Uttle  ! 

Neighbour,  lend  a  helping  hand 
To  that  heavy-laden  brother, 

Who  for  weakness  scarce  can  stand. 
What  to  thee,  with  thy  strong  muscle, 

Seems  a  light  and  easy  load. 
Is  to  him  a  ponderous  burden,     . 

Cumbering  his  pilgrim  road. 

Lift  a  Uttle  !  lift  a  little  ! 

Effort  gives  one  added  strength ; 
That  which  staggers  him  when  rising 

Thou  canst  hold  at  arm's  full  length. 
Kot  his  fault  that  he  is  feeble. 

Not  thy  praise  that  thou  art  strong ; 
It  is  God  makes  lives  to  differ, 

Some  from  wailing,  some  from  song. 

Lift  a  Httle  !  Hft  a  little  ! 

Many  they  who  need  thine  aid  ; 
Many  lying  on  the  road-side, 

'Neath  misfortune's  dreary  shade. 
Pass  not  by,  like  priest  and  Levite, 

Heedless  of  thy  fellow-man, 
But,  with  heart  and  arms  extended. 

Be  the  Good  Samaritan. 


Amy  T.  Hkadlet. 
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LEARNING   BY  EXPERIENCE. 

BY  RALPH   WELLS. 

Ik  a  few  familiar  remarks  made  before  the  late  New  York  Institnte,  Mr.  Wells, 
the  conductor,  referred  to  some  of  the  errors  which  he  had  fallen  into  in  his 
experience  as  a  teacher.  The  account  of  them  was  so  deeply  interesting,  and  will 
be  of  such  practical  Talue,  that  we  quote  some  of  them. 

TOO    LOUD  SPEAKING. 

Mr.  Wells  confessed  that  what  little  he  had  learned  of  the  way  of  teaching,  he 
had  learned  almost  exclusively  by  unlearning, — that  is,  by  his  mistakes  and. his 
failures.  What  he  had  gained  had  been  gained  through  a  severe  and  humbling 
experience.  To  begin  with,  said  he,  when  I  first  took  hold  of  the  work  it  was 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  with  which  teachers  are  wont  to  enter  it 
I  went  right  at  it.  And  my  first  difficulty  was  too  loud  speaking  in  the  class.  Of 
course  I  did  not  know  it,  so  absorbed  was  I  in  teaching.  I  had  a  class  of  pretty 
rough  boys,  who  of  themselves  used  to  make  a  good  deal  of  noise,  but  I  did  not 
mind  that.  But  then  I  did  think  that  the  lady  teacher  in  the  class  next  to  me 
really  had  a  very  loud  voice,  and  if  I  had  had  the  courage  to  do  it,  I  felt  two  or 
three  times  that  I  would  like  kindly  to  suggest  to  her  that  she  had  pitched  her 
tone  rather  ^higher  than  she  was  aware,  perhaps — ^but  I  could  not  muster  the 
courage.  One  day,  at  last,  as  I  was  going  out,  the  matter  came  to  a  crisis.  I 
approached  the  lady,  and  she  said  to  me,  '^Mr.  Wells,  will  you  excuse  me?" 
"Why,  ah,  certainly  !*'  I  said.  "It  is  not  much,  perhaps,**  she  replied,  "only, 
Mr.  Wells,  you  do  talk  so  lovd  in  your  class  that  my  class  can  scarcely  hear  me, 
although  I  raise  my  voice  higher  than  I  should  otherwise  do,  that  I  may  be 
heard  !  '*  What  a  fall  was  there  !  It  was  a  merited  rebuke.  It  was  one  of  my 
earliest  mistakes,  and  that  faithful  lady  teacher  effectually  cured  me.  It  was  not 
a  small  error,  and  one  that  is  very  common  in  the  Sabbath  school  to-day. 

SCOLDING. 

The  next  wrong  I  committed  was  querulous  entreating  and  scolding.  "Jimmy! 
I  wish  you  would  not  brush  your  shoes  any  more  on  my  pantaloons.  Look  what 
a  plight  you  put  me  in,  and  just  before  going  up  into  church."  **  John  !  I  wish 
you  would  stop  whispering  now.  I  have  spoken  to  you  twice  this  morning 
already."  "Samuel !  Samuel  1  worCt  you  cease  your  talking,  and  just  give  me 
your  attention?"  "Henry,  what  did  I  ask  you  just  now?"  **I  don't  know, 
sir," — for  which  reply  I  felt  very  much  like  giving  him  a  shake,  as  I  have  seen 
teachers  do  since  then.  My  mistake  was  in  trying  to  govern  a  boy's  mind  by 
laying  hold  of  his  body.  After  I  saw  Mr.  Rarey  breaking  a  colt,  I  learned  the 
secret  of  governing  my  boys.  I  found  it  was  not  by  irritable  appeals  and  nervous 
commands,  or  laying  on  of  the  hands,  but  by  being  calm  and  resolute.  The 
calmer  I  got,  the  more  my  own  mind  was  in  order,  and  the  more  perfect  my 
self-possession  and  reliance  on  God,  the  more  I  governed  and  controlled  my  clsss. 
I  learned  this,  that  many  a  teacher  spends  the  whole  time  of  the  lesson  in 
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goyeming  his  class,  and  does  not  succeed  then,  because  he  has  not  learned  the 
great  truth  that  Rarey  taught  us  so  impressively,  that  you  can  govern  a  horse's 
legs  by  getting  hold  of  his  brain.  I  learned  that  the  controlling  power  was  in 
the  mind,  the  will,  and  not  in  the  physical  power,  or  the  scolding  power. 

GOSSIPING. 

I  had  another  error  to  correct.  I  used  to  love  to  come  a  little  early — for  I  was 
but  a  young  man  with  foibles  and  follies, — and  spend  the  moments  before  school 
opening  in  talking  with  the  young  lady  teachers — as  a  preparative  to  meeting 
and  teaching  the  class  !  Two  or  three  teachers  would  thus  get  together,  and, 
under  the  plea  of  cultivating  the  social  spirit,  talk  and  gossip  about  the  affairs  of 
the  week.     It  was  a  mistake. 

TOO  MUCH  DIGNITY. 

As  soon  as  I  was  convinced  of  this  error,  and  became  fully  sensible  of  it,  I  went 
to  the  other  extreme  of  a  sanctimonious  dignity  of  deportment  before  my  scholars. 
Instead  of  the  warm,  smiling,  cordial  address,  and  the  hearty  shaking  of  the 
hand,  came  the  solenm,  serious  air  of  one  terribly  in  earnest.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  cold  freezing  manner,  which  under  the  garb  of  solemnity  really  violates 
natural  love  and  revealed  religion.  Oh,  there  is  power  in  a  hearty  grip  of  the 
warm  right  hand,  and  a  loving,  cheerful,  happy  look,  as  we  greet  the  scholars  in 
our  class.    I  found  it  out  after  I  had  fallen  into  the  opposite  tremendous  mistake. 

TEACHING  ONE  AT  A  TIME. 

Then  I  ran  upon  another  rock, — that  of  teaching  the  class  seriatim,  one  scholar 
at  a  time,  or  one  end  of  the  form  at  a  time,  and  the  leaving  the  others  alone.  Yon 
may  be  sure  they  did  not  let  me  alone  in  the,  interval.  Thus  for  a  time  I  only 
taught  one-eighth  or  one-fourth  of  the  class,  hoping  that  the  good  seed  would 
find  its  lodgment  where  the  ground  would  receive  it,  instead  of  covering  the  whole 
field,  and  of  teaching  all  the  scholars  as  a  unit  all  the  lesson,  and  insisting  upon 
it  that  every  question  and  every  answer  should  be  heard  by  all  the  class.  That 
error  has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  among  teachers. 

TOO  MANY  REFERENCES. 

Again  :  I  always  had  an  exalted  idea  of  the  great  power  of  the  word  of  God.  I 
thought  I  could  not  get  too  much  of  it  in  any  one  lesson.  I  used  to  think  that 
if  I  could  bring  three  or  four  pages  of  well-selected  references,  and  manage  to  get 
the  boys  through  the  whole  of  them,  we  had  accomplished  a  wonderful 
deal.  And  so  we  had,  but  not  much  of  it  was  remembered.  My  mistake  was 
in  attempting  to  get  in  too  much.  It  is  a  grave  mistake.  I  have  known  a 
teacher  to  look  out  with  her  class  fifty-eight  Bible  references  in  one  Sabbath 
school  lesson.  How  many  do  you  suppose  they  remembered  ?  It  was  a  good 
thing  in  one  aspect  of  it, — ^it  familiarized  the  children  with  Bible  texts,  and 
accustomed  them  to  turning  over  the  Bible  for  proofs ;  but  it  was  a  mistake 
nevertheless ;  it  was  not  teaching. 
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"ISJTHE  PRESENT  ORGANIZATION  OF  OUR  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS,  AND  THE  SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING  IN  THEM, 
SATISFACTORY  r' 

A  paper  read  hy  the  Rev.  A.  Buzacott,  B.A.,  at  the  summer  meeting  of 

fhe  Surrey  Congregational  Union* 

I  SHALL  not  waste  any  of  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  the  reading  of  this 
paper  in  offering  any  apologies  for  opening  the  discussion  of  a  question 
which  touches  the  efficiency  of  our  Sunday  schools. 

The  Sunday  school  is  an  institution  second  only  to  the  church  itselt 
and  I  cannot  understand  the  condition  of  piety  which  neglects  to  take 
vigilant  and  tenderest  heed  of  the  lambs  of  the  flock  of  Christ. 

I  had  been  for  some  time  an  humble  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school, 
when  the  voice  of  Jesus  called  me  into  the  higher  and  wider  sphere  of 
preaching  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  and  ever  since  my 
Master  counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  His  ministry,  my  &oe 
and  voice  have  not  been  unknown  to  the  scholars  and  teachers.  I 
could  say  much  more,  but  will  not.  I  say  so  much  only  to  inform  the 
brethren,  that  in  taking  up  this  wide  and  intricate  inquiry,  I  do  so  not 
as  a  mere  looker  on,  not  as  a  kind  and  friendly  critic,  observing  our 
Sunday  schools  from  a  sphere  far  above  the  toil  and  heat  of  the  work, 
but  as  a  fellow-labourer  with  the  teachers,  as  one  who  willingly  responds, 
as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  the  Master's  command.  Feed  My  lamhs.  My 
paper  may  not  be  of  any  value,  my  suggestions  may  be  politely  rejected, 
but  I  claim  the  right  of  discussing  any  question  connected  with  onr 
schools,  without  any  man  having  occasion  to  say  or  think  that  I  am  in 
the  least  unfriendly  to  the  Sunday  schooL  He  denies  his  own  right  of 
criticism  when  he  denies  mine. 

The  question  put  into  my  hands  can  be  put  earnestly  by  those  only 
who  love  the  Sunday  school,  and  who  take  part  in  its  working.  I  need 
not  detain  you  by  any  attempt  to  describe  "  our  present  organization,'' 
or  the  "  present  system  of  teaching."  Both  are  well  known  to  aU  pre- 
sent. My  question  is  simple.  Is  this  organization  and  system  of  teach- 
ing satisfactory  ?  Do  the  results  satisfy  the  reasonable  and  devout  ex- 
pectations of  devoted  teachers  and  of  a  helpful  pastor  ?  If  not,  what 
is  the  great  defect  in  our  plans,  and  how  can  that  defect  be  supplied? 

The  first  question  can  be  answered  only  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  by  an 
appeal  to  known  results.     We  cannot  take  in  an  unknown  quantity. 

In  estimating  the  results  of  my  ministry,  I  may  hope  that  mnch 
good  unknown  to  me  has  been  effected ;  I  may  make  allowance  for 
a  subtle  and  real  influence  exerted  upon  the  moral  life  and  public 

•  We  give  msertion  to  the  above,  not  from  any  concurrence  on  oup  part  in  the  views 
of  the  writer,  but  that  our  readers  may  know  how  great  an  interest  is  taken  in  socb 
questions  by  ministers  and  churches. — Er. 
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opinion  of  my  congregation.  I  may  sow  seeds  which,  in  their  very 
nature,  require  a  long  period  to  yield  their  fruit.  The  potato  yields  in 
a  few  months  ;  the  coffee-plant  keeps  its  cultivator  waiting  and  toiling 
five  long  years  before  it  will  give  him  a  single  berry.  A  reasonable  ex- 
pectation in  the  one  case  would  be  a  very  unreasonable  expectation  in 
the  other.  The  fruit  of  decision  may  be  rapidly  produced,  while  a 
noble  character  requires  time  and  trial  for  growth  and  stability.  The 
usual  test  of  the  results  of  any  ministry  is  an  estimate  of  its  hnown  re- 
sults, without  denying  or  depreciating  its  unknown  result.  I  am  only 
applying,  m  tliis  stage  of  rmj  inquiry,  the  same  test  to  the  Sunday 
school  system. 

Now,  making  all  allowanceSy  and  remembering  the  hind  of  seed  we 
sow,  and  the  soil  in  which  it  is  sown,  I  find  that  hopes  do  not  satisfy 
the  workman.  They  may  animate  his  heart  and  nerve  him  to  continue 
in  well-doing :  they  cannot  satisfy.  So  it  is  in  relation  to  Sunday 
schools.  I  rejoice  with  great  joy  that  some  millions  of  children  are 
gathered  into  Christian  schools  every  Lord's  day,  just  as  I  rejoice 
when  a  large  congregation  assembles  to  hear  the  gospel.  The  very 
preciousness  of  the  opportunity  constrains  one  to  ask,  What  is  the 
known  result  ?  I  do  not  question  or  limit  the  unknown.  I  leave  that 
with  men  and  with  God,  and  do  not  doubt  that  some  fruit  will  appear 
after  many  days.  But  I  venture  to  assert  that  mere  hopes  do  not  satisfy ; 
only  known  results  can  satisfy  an  earnest  and  devout  labourer  in  the 
service  of  Jesus  Christ,  whether  in  the  ministry  or  in  the  Sunday 
school. 

Before  I  give  my  own  replies  let  me  say  that  I  have  sought  infor- 
mation from  the  superintendents  of  Sunday  schools  maintained  by  the 
churches  constituting  this  Union.  Some  twenty-eight  out  of  forty-five 
superintendents  or  secretaries  have  kindly  filled  up  my  schedule ;  one, 
and  one  only,  thanking  me  most  cordially  for  my  efforts  to  "  serve  and 
to  improve  our  Sunday  school  system  generally."  I  sought  to  obtain 
information  on  several  points ;  for  instance — as  to  the  numbers  that 
had  joined  the  church  out  of  the  school  in  the  last  six  years,  and  from 
that  number  to  separate  for  a  while  the  children  of  members  of  the 
church  and  congregation.  I  separate  these  in  order  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  what  proportion  of  the  children  of  ungodly  parents  have 
entered  the  churches  from  the  school. 

These  returns  give  very  much  the  same  proportion  as  is  given  in  the 
report  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  for  the  last  year — the  report  read 
at  the  last  annual  meeting : — "  1,980  scholars  in  the  London  schools, 
being  1  in  88  of  the  entire  number  of  scholars,  have  joined  the  Christian 
churches  with  which  the  schools  are  respectively  connected  dm^ing  the 
past  year." 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  great  and  blessed  result,  and  awakens  my  pro- 
foundest  gratitude  to  God,  and  to  those  whose  labours  have  yielded 
this  result.  Stni  is  this  result  satisfactory  ?  Let  us  go  into  detail  for 
one  moment.  There  are  703  schools  connected  with  the  Union  in 
London,  containing  16,605  teachers  and  175,085  scholars.      One  child 
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has  joined  the  church  out  of  every  88  acholars.  In  other  words,  one 
addition  lias  been  mode  to  the  church  for  every  Beven  teachers  during 
the  twelve  months. 

I  should  like  to  take  each  band  of  seven  teachers  apart,  and,  after  re- 
questing them  to  think  of  the  toil  of  twelve  months,  ask.  Is  this  eatis- 
factory  ?  Without  forgetting  the  unknown  good — the  future  fruit  and 
many  collateral  benefits — is  this  result  satisfactory  P  Is  it  reasonable 
that  the  Master  should  employ  seven  labourers,  and  be  satisfied  with 
one  addition  to  the  visible  church  as  the  result  of  their  combined  labour 
for  twelve  months  ?  For  one,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say.  This  result  is 
ver\i  hisiijfirii'ntf  and  so  far  renj  unsatisf actor ij. 

And  the  actual  gain  on  the  world  is  much  less  than  stated;  the  pro- 
portion is,  at  the  utmost,  ojthj  half  what  I  have  stated.  The  Sunday 
school  was  primarily  intended  to  teach  and  win  the  children  of  ungodly 
parents.  Now  more  tlian  half  the  children  who  join  the  church  from 
the  school,  or  after  they  have  left  the  school,  do  not  belong  to  that 
class,  l>ut  are  the  children  of  members  of  the  church  and  congregation. 
Tliese  would  not  be  wholly  neglected  by  their  parents  if  there  were  no 
Sunday  school,  although  they  gain  great  advantages  in  attending  the 
school,  and  the  school  influence  is  one  of  the  agencies  employed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  making  them  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  My  re- 
turns justify  this  position,  that  only  half  the  additions  to  the  church  are 
the  children  of  ungodly  parents,  so  that  only  one  scholar  in  176  of  thai 
class  joins  the  church  during  the  year.  Now  who  can  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  meagre  result  P 

Beyond  all  question,  the  gross  result  is  insufficient,  while  this  part  of 
it  surely  awakens  anxiety  and  stimulates  to  an  earnest  investigation 
into  the  present  organization  and  system  of  teaching. 

It  may  be  said  that  one  result  of  the  Sunday  school  system  is  this — 
that  the  masses  of  the  population  are  acqiiainted  with  the  way  of 
salvation.  Yes,  this,  beyond  all  controversy,  is  a  magnificent  result,  in 
which  I  rejoice ;  yea,  and  will  rejoice.  We  owe  it  to  the  Sunday  school, 
to  the  toil  and  prayers  of  the  successive  generations  of  Sunday  school 
teachers,  that  there  is  now  in  these  islands  a  field  sown  with  golden 
grain,  such  as — I  speak  it  with  all  reverence  and  hope, — such  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  never  before  had  the  opportunity  of  influencing  and 
moulding  with  His  divine  energy.  Who  can  tell  but  that,  as  the 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation,  there  may,  by  and  by,  in  a 
moment  when  we  look  not  for  it — ^there  may  appear  breaking  through 
the  soil  myriads  of  young  shoots,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole  church,  of 
the  patient  labourers,  and  of  the  more  patient  Saviour  P  These  are 
precious  hopes  and  joyful  expectations ;  but  while  they  are  only  such 
they  do  not  satisfy.  If  we  are  in  earnest,  we  must  look  for  known 
results,  and  sufficient  results  to  satisfy  reasonable  expectations.  Surely 
the  addition  of  one  member  to  the  visible  church  of  Christ  ought  not 
to  satisfy  seven  teachers  for  twelve  months'  work. 

Now  I  have  asked  the  superintendents  of  our  schools  whether  they 
can  suggest  any  improvement  in  our  present  organization,  and  also 
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wliat  they  may  regard  as  the  great  defect,  if  any,  in  our  present 
system.  Some  wish  only  for  hetter  teachers,  others  desire  the  institu- 
tion of  a  week-evening  service  for  children.  The  demand  for  separate 
class-rooms  is  almost  universal.  Teetotalers  want  a  Band  of  Hope 
in  every  school,  and  one  superintendent  advises,  that  after  providing 
a  better  class  of  teachers,  such  teachers  should  be  solemnly  ordained 
to  their  work  by  the  church.  Generally,  then,  the  improvement  is 
required  more  in  the  workman  than  in  the  organization  or  in  the 
system  of  teaching. 

Now  I  venture  to  say  that  we  ought  to  alter  or  modify  our  present 
organization.  In  my  humble  judgment  it  is  too  exclusively  a  mere 
teaching  system.  There  is  too  little  worship  allowed  or  provided  for  by 
our  present  plans,  and  the  result  already  named — that  the  masses  of 
the  population  are  acquainted  with  the  gospel  through  the  school,  and 
yet  they  stand  aloof  from  Christian  worship  on  the  Lord's  day, — that 
result  is  just  what  we  may  expect  from  a  mere  teaching  system.  The 
scholars  are  taught  in  the  morning  school  for  an  hour  or  more,  then 
led  into  the  church,  weary  and  longing  for  air  and  change,  and  doomed 
to  sit  there  for  an  hour  and  a  half  before  they  gain  their  liberty.  Is 
it  a  marvel  that  nearly  three  hours  should  tire  and  disgust  children 
when  adults  complain  loudly  if  their  service  exceeds  half  that  time  ? 
Now  I  would  suggest  that  in  all  possible  cases  the  children  come  in 
the  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  with  their  parents,  and  part  at  the 
church  door,  the  children  going  to  the  school  to  join  in  a  form  of  wor- 
ship adapted  to  children,  and  the  parents  entering  the  church  in  order 
to  join  in  the  usual  services  of  the  sanctuary.  The  teachers  could 
arrange  such  special  service  more  easily  if  they  had  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  prepare  for  it,  and  practice  would  giv6  ease  and  efficiency  in  this 
department  of  their  work.  There  ought  to  be  more  singing,  more 
prayer — short  and  frequent, — and  then  some  of  the  scholars  might 
read  the  verses  of  Scripture,  and  by  such  means  convert  the  exercise 
into  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  discipline.  I  need  not  say  how  much 
instruction  a  teacher  could  convey  in  such  a  service.  Then  I  would 
devote  the  whole  time  in  the  afternoon  to  teaching — ^would  do  away 
with  the  usual  address ;  but  then  I  would  not  teach  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  without  a  halt.  Let  the  time  be  divided,  and  let  a  hymn  be 
sung  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the  children  and  teachers  all  standing, 
and  so  obtaining  a  change  of  attitude  and  of  employment.  Let  the 
afternoon  be  fairly  given  to  teaching  and  the  morning  to  worship,  and 
a  new  element,  a  new  life  would  enter  our  Sunday  schools.  Then  I 
would  also  modify  the  usual  method  in  regard  to  the  books  supplied 
by  the  Sunday  School  Union.  These  books  should  not  appear  in  the 
school  at  all ;  they  are  intended  to  aid  the  study  of  the  lesson  at  home. 
Books  are  out  of  place  (except  the  Book)  in  the  class ;  the  moAi  or  the 
woman  is  wanted  there,  the  book  flowing  through  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  teacher. 

Then  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  request  for  a  week-evening 
service  for  children,' and  one  conducted  by  the  pastor  and  deacons  and 
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teachers.  May  we  not,  my  brethren,  with  grest  advantage  do  away 
with  one  of  our  week-night  serricee — ^the  one  most  miserably  attended, 
— and  give  that  evening  to  onr  Sunday  scholars,  and  in  a  firee  and 
devout  service  supply  the  missing  link  between  the  pastor  and  deacons 
and  church  on  the  one  side,  and  the  school  on  the  other  P  It  is  clear 
we  cannot  conduct  such  service  on  the  Sunday.  Maj  we  not  in  this 
way  become  acquainted  with  most,  if  not  all  our  senior  scholars,  and 
thus  bind  them  to  the  ministry  and  to  the  services  of  the  sanctuary? 
Would  not  such  senior  scholars  naturally  pass  from  the  schoolroom 
into  the  chapel,  as  they  reached  manhood  or  womanhood?  And 
should  we  not  water  the  seed  sown  on  the  Lord's  daj,  and  thus  invite 
and  secure  the  quickening  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  P 

And  might  we  not  by  this  personal  contact  with  onr  yonng  people, 
by  the  charm  of  our  example,  and  the  gladness  which  the  conversions 
attending  our  efforts  would  excite,  induce  the  influential  laymen  and 
ladies,  the  more  cultivated  persons  in  our  churches,  to  come  and  take 
part  in  this  teaching  and  training  of  the  young  in  the  way  of  life  P 

I  make  bold  to  afiBrm  that  the  comparatively  meagre  results  of 
Sunday  school  labour  are,  in  great  part,  due  to  the  absence  of  the  more 
influential,  and  especiaUy  of  the  better  educated  members  of  our 
churches  and  congregations  firom  our  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  such  modifications  in  our  present  system 
could  be  cordially  adopted,  and  the  week-evening  service  instituted, 
a  new  day  would  dawn  in  our  Sunday  schools  and  in  onr  churches; 
and  teachers,  not  only  willing  as  now,  but  also  sufficiently  educated 
and  studious  as  not  now,  would  be  forthcoming,  provided  hy  the  Lord 
of  the  great  vineyard. 

Brethren,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  than  to  add  a  few  sentences. 
I  have  spoken  freely  in  order  to  awaken  a  free  and  hearty  discussion 
on  this  great  question.  I  hope  no  man  will  waste  our  time  by  de- 
fending our  Sunday  schools.  I  do  not  attack  them  any  more  than  1 
attack  my  own  household  when  I  revise  my  plans,  and  seek  by  a  vari- 
ation in  the  means  to  make  sure  of  the  great  end.  I  have  assumed  that 
you  all  are  too  much  in  earnest  to  need  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  S.  Edwards, 
of  Birmingham)  *'sofb  words  of  compliments  and  mutual  admiraticm; 
reports  are  too  often  composed  of  such,  and  are  then  onr  most 
unworthy  productions,  resembling  the  made-up  balance-sheets  of  certain 
limited  companies  rather  than  (fisiithful)  records  of  the  Lord's  worik." 

I  augur  great  good  from  the  willingness  to  enter  boldly  in  the  name 
of  the  great  Shepherd,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  lambs  of  His  fold, 
into  such  discussions  as  these.  May  He  help  us  to  distinguish  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  so  carefully  to  look  after  the  wheat  tibat 
not  even  one  grain  may  be  lost,  but  rather  safely  housed  in  the 
heavenly  granary!  I  believe  that  little  children  may  be  saved.  I 
believe  they  can  show  sufficient  evidences  of  a  changed  heart  to 
entitle  them  to  sit  down  with  their  parents  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Who  dare  refrise  whom  the  Master  hath  received  P  And  just  as  Jesus 
voluntarily  and  publicly  went  about  His  Father's  business  when  odIj 
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twelve  years  of  age,  I  think  we  ought  to  try  and  create  a  pnbKc 
opinion  amongst  our  young  people  that  the  twelfth  birthday  ought 
to  find  them  decided  for  Christy  and  ready  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  holy  child  Jesus. 

But  I  have  spoken  long  enough.  I  haTe  sought  to  touch  briefly 
upon  many  points,  so  that  our  discussion  may  be  directed  to  the  greait 
questions  at  issue;  and  this  will  account  for  and  justify  the  abrupt 
style  of  my  paper. 


^\t  %tv(x\tt^'  C0nfjerww:^* 


THE  USE  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Editor,  Well,  Mends,  now  that  we  so 
thoroughly  understand  one  another,  we 
can  afford  to  dispense  with.introductory 
spteches,  complimentary  remarks,  &c; 
and,  having  had  the  subject  before  us 
since  our  last  meeting,  at  once  proceed 
to  our  illustrations,  what  they  are,  and 
how  they  may  be  used  or  abased  in 
Sunday  school  teaching. 

E,  C.  I  suppose,  to  begin  with,  we  are 
all  agreed  that  illustrations  are  neces- 
Mvy? 

8,  E,  As  the  Bible  is  our  common 
text-book,  I  scarcely  see  how  we  can 
help  recognising  the  prominence  which 
is  given  to  this  method  of  teaching  in 
tke  Old  and  New  Testaments  alike : 
take,  for  instance,  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  and  the  discourses  and  para^ 
Ues  of  Christ. 

T.  JB.  Old  Tom  Fuller  said  argu- 
xieitts  are  the  pillars  which  support 
the  fabric  of  truth,  but  ULustrations 
an  the  windows  which  let  in  the 
Hght. 

T.  B,  T»  That  appears  exactly  to 
describe,  not  only  the  nature,  but  also 
very  wisely  to  show  the  purpose  of 
Blnstrations. 

F.  S.  You  are  righti  and  we  cannot 


do  better  than  accept  both  as  satisfac- 
tory. So  far  as  I  know,  the  word  illtig' 
traiion — ^which  is  so  well  understood 
now-a-days — is  nx)t  once  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  It  sounds  to  me  like  a  John- 
sonese expression  of  the  last  century. 

H,  H.  In  the  Bible,  the  ampler 
word  like  is  used  :  for  instance,  Christ 
taught  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  like  to  leaven  hid  in  meal — like 
to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed ;  and  His 
words,  ''Whereunto  shall  I  liken  it  V* 
show  us  that  our  djnrine  Master  did 
not  allow  the  attention  of  His  hearers 
to  flag,  and  we  can  understand  how  it 
was  the  people  heard  Him  gladly. 

C,  E,  Solomon,  again,  often  uses  the 
two  simple  words  as  and  so  in  the 
construction  of  his  most  original  illus- 
trations; e,g.f  **A8  coals  are  to  burn- 
ing coals,  and  wood  to  fire;  ao  is  a  con- 
tentious man  to  kindle  strife." 

S.  E.  Very  good  ;  but  how  droll  that 
his  illustration  of  a  contentious  wo- 
man in  the  next  chapter  should  be 
taken  from  the  opposite  element  1 — '  *  A 
continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day 
and  a  contentious  woman  are  alike." 

E»  C.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  sooner 
they  were  brought  together,  the  quicker 
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the  oontention  would  ceaae;  at  any 
rate,  we  will  allow  Solomon  to  know 
best,  for  be  arranget  for  the  woman  to 
bare  the  last  word,  inasmncb  as  fire 
Goold  not  ignite  water,  whereas  water 
woald  pat  out  the  fire ;  but  that  bj 
the  way. 

-P.  S.  Robert  Hall  once  said  to  a 
brother  minister,  •*  Yon  have  no  likes 
in  your  sermons ;  yon  tell  ns  what 
things  are,  hut  never  what  they  are 
like."  Depend  npon  it,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  employ  illustra- 
tions in  the  case  of  children  and  per- 
sons of  undisciplined  minds — they  are 
incapable  of  long  trains  of  reasoning, 
their  powers  of  observation  are  stronger 
than  those  of  abstraction  ;  but  no 
sooner  is  an  example  given  than,  as 
the  echo  answers  to  the  voioe,  the 
listless  expression  of  countenance  gives 
place  to  one  of  intelligent  attention. 

T,  B.  T.  That  accounts,  of  oourse,  for 
their  preference  for  history,  especially 
the  exciting  wars  of  the  Jews,  and  other 
thrilling  events  in  the  lives  of  their 
principal  men. 

S,  r.  W.  The  Bible  is  fuU  of  these 
principles  in  action— these  precepts  in 
practice;  and  the  common  remark, 
"Tell  us  a  tale,  teacher,'*  as  clearly 
shows  their  eager  desire  to  see  the 
application  of  the  truths  taught,  as 
their  readiness  to  eat  green  gooseberries 
indicates  nature's  craving  for  an  acid. 

H,  H.  Now  that  very  thing  has 
caused  me  to  avoid  them  altogether. 
My  scholars  evidently  care  only  for 
thtnit  and  not  for  the  truth  Illustrated  : 
their  heads  are  all  drawn  together  in  a 
circle  of  not  more  than  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  breathless  silence  is  ob- 
tained, while  I  tell  an  anecdote;  but 
immediately  after,  all  is  blank  indiffer- 
ence, just  like  the  wintry  darkness  after 
a  pyrotechnic  display. 

8.  E,  Did  you  ever  hear  such  illustra- 


tions aa  those  nsad  by  the  last  two 
speakerat  I  don't  BMsn  to  say  that 
they  were  brought  in  as  oome  ministen 
are  supposed  oocasioeally  to  select  their 
aubjeots,  for  the  aake  of  a  thrilling 
anecdote,  or  because  of  an  extra  fins 
iUustration  they  may  have  in  stedc. 

8,  B,  Then  why  do  yon  notice  itt 

/.  O.  P.  If  that  little  BenialOsbons 
passage  is  over,  I  should  like  to  ranaxk 
that  the  subject-matter  of  our  teaching 
especially  requires  illuBtration.  Nothing 
is  drier,  surely,  than  law  ;  and  yet  tha 
barrister  has  in  a  new  ease  that  which 
necessarily  stimulatea  alike  the  stteu- 
tion  of  the  hearer  and  his  own  argu- 
ment, while  we  have  an  oft-told  tale  to 
set  before  our  soholara,  and  in  rnsny 
cases  they  are  just  sufficiently  f&milisr 
with  it  to  render  them  inattentive^ 
unless  we  seek  pleasing  and  aceeptable 
words,  well  seasoned  with  judiciooi 
illustrations. 

F.  8.  Dr.  Campbell  has  further  ob- 
served that  the  bsr  has  an  advantage 
over  the  pulpit  in  that  it  treats  of 
persons,  and  not  things^  of  the  vidous 
rather  than  vice.  The  obvious  leases 
is  that  we  should  employ  peraonifiee- 
tion  to  correct  the  abstract  nature  of 
our  teaching. 

£,  C,  As  our  knowledge  of  eartUy 
things  comes  by  reflection  and  ez- 
periment  on  the  things  of  sight,  so 
the  things  of  sight  are  our  most  powi^ 
fttl  instruments  in  conveying  instnu)- 
ti(m  to  the  mind  by  imparting  vividnes 
and  force  to  the  style. 

/.  0.  P.  That  is  the  very  wwd  I 
wanted  to  hear.  I  believe  in  an  iUoi* 
trative  style  rather  than  many  illustzi- 
tions.  A  good  style  will  impress  the 
truth,  whereas  illustrations  will  ollien 
bury  it.  Now  force  and  vivacity  wiQ 
be  imparted  to  our  style  just  in  pro* 
portion  as  we  use  individual  and  avoid 
abstract  or  general  terms  :  for  instsne^ 
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when  our  Lord,  snyf^  '^Consider,  tiia 
lilies:  .  .  .  Sol&Tnon  in  all  fais  ^017 
was  not  arrayed  like  one-  of  these^*^ 
ELe  imparts  a  deptbiof  colonr  tc  tke 
pictare  wliich  wotdd  be  altogether  Idrt 
by  thense  of  the  more:  general  terms 
"flower"  and  '* king."  .       .      i 

S.  T.W,  TMsindividnalBihgoftPtith 
alone  conveys  the  idea  of  independent 
existence;  it  at  once  appeals  to  the 
eye,  and,  as  the  Eastern  prorerfo  has 
it,  ''he  is  the  best -teacher  who  tnras 
onr  eyes  into  ears.** 

T,  B.  T.  That  >  mnch-abnsed  man, 
Martin  F.  Tapper,  has  rery  well  said,-*- 

"Principles  and  rules  are  repulswe  to  a  ' 
child,  .  ,  : 

But  happy  illustratioa  winneth  hxni,  ' 
And  parables  shall  charm  his  heart, 
While  doctrines  seem  dead  mystery." 

H.  H.  Those  lines,  with  some  others, 
are  very  aptly  quoted  by  our  friend 
W.  H.  G.  in  his  useful  little  work  on 
•^lUustPative  Teaching,"  which  I  can 
reobmmend  to  all  who  care  fbr  this  sub- 
ject. 

C,  R,  \  quite  agre^  with  a  former 
speaker  that  a  pictorial  Eittoistic  style 
will  suit  the  majority  of  our  lessons 
better  than  any  other. 

S,  E.  Your  reference  •  to  "W.  H. 
Groser*s  little  book  reminded  me  of  a 
remark  he  makes  as  to  the  different 
ways  of  telling  the  same  anecdote ;  for, 
as  the  old  lady  said,  George  Whitefidd 
could  make  her  laugh  or  draw  tears 
from  her  eyes  by  the  different  ways  he 
could  pronounce  Mesopotamia.  He 
says,  on  one  occasion  an  American 
clergyman  related  to  Whitefield  an 
occurrence  which'  he  thought  would 
interest  him,  displaying,  however,  but 
little  feeling  as  he  told  the  story.  On 
the  same  day  the  great  pre&cher  intro- 
duced the  anecdote  into  his  sermon, 
and  his  American  friend  found  hims^ 
weeping  like  a  child  as  he  heard  it. 


ySeof^tanf,*  In  iher  samB  book  will  be 
ftmnd  some  admirable  /dbaptera  on  the 
sources  of  illustration,  and  a  suggestive 
one  on  collecting  them,  whicb  I  cor- 
dially -commend  to  our  correspondent 
who  wrote  some  diomtha  ago^  and  said, 
**Give  us  more  light."  For  myrpart, 
I  am  glad  we  havd  had  this  subject 
brod^t  forward.  Teaching  by  simili- 
tndvs  seems  to  be  the  Jaw  of  the  Bible  ; 
indeed,  God  sent  us  the  book  of  nature 
before  the  book  of  revelation,  as  though 
to  accustom  us  to  this  very-  style ;  and 
for  2,000  y^aiB  the  church  was  taught 
by  similitudes, — ^for  what  was  the  old 
administration  but  shadows  of  things 
to  come  I  as  is  clear  &om  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  '  •. 
.  H.  H,  I  could  spend  another  hour 
or  two  in  this  gallery  of  illustration^ 
but  really  it  is  time  we  just  mentioned 
the  Notes  before  we  separate.  I  have 
loi\g  desired  to  oaU  attention  to  the 
unworthy  way  in  which  some  teachers 
treat  them  ;  either' pooh*poohlng  them 
alt(^efther,  or  allowing  them  too  great 
a  prominence,  even  taking 'them  into 
the  class  and  openly  reading  them. 
■Now  they  cannot  be  interesting  to  our 
scholars  in  that  way,  being  only  de- 
signed to  suggest  trains  of  thought, 
convenient  divisions,  modes!  of  treat- 
ment^ and  explanations  of  dif&cult 
paasages,  and  not  to  supply  the  exact 
words  for  our  use. 

F.  S,  Such  a  usQ  of  them  as  you 
complain  of  is  a  wretched  apology  for 
preparation,  reflects  discredit  upon  the 
teacher,  and  inflicts  discomfQ];t  upon 
the  scholars.  At  the  seme  time, 
teachers  of  limited  opportunities  for 
study  and  moderate  ability  may,  by 
an  hour's  thoughtful  use  of  th^m,  be 
enabled  to  give  an  interesting  and  use- 
ful lesson,  thougb^.as  yon  say,  Uke 
every  good  things  they  are  liable  to 
abuse. 
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C,  M.  Thai  k  no  fmsob  why  we 
ahonld  not  org*  their  adoption ;  and 
while  doing  so,  I  cannot  confer  a 
greater  obligation  npon  a  large  class  of 
teachen  than  bj  reminding  them  that 
the  BiUkdl  Treasury  will  be  found 
admirably  to  answer  the  purposes  im- 
plied in  its  name,  bringing  forth  from 
time  to  time  things  new  and  old  in 
a  Tery  acceptable  form,  price  one  penny. 


8*  T,  W,  I  remember  reading  a 
notice  of  it  on  the  back  of  the  June 
cover ;  I  shall  get  it  for  <nie— but,  Mr. 
Secretary,  what  is  the  subject  of  the 
next  Conference? 

Beeretary.  This  Tery  important  one, 
— Ought  any  persons  to  be  engaged 
in  Sunday  school  teaching  who  are  not 
decided  Christians? 


pints  ifst  Sunbaff  5r|^o0l  %\ibxt%Bt%. 

[Instead  of  giving  a  full  outline  of  one  or  two  addresses,  we  this  month  present 
our  readers  with  hiTvLs  for  several ;  the  texts  and  subjects  for  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Notes  on  the  Scripture  Lessons  for  August.] 

Textt  1  Sam.  x.  9.  Subject^  The  greatest  gift.  Divisions^  I.  WTuU  it  is. 
"  Another  heart"  The  old  heart  sinful,  &c.  **  Folly  bound  up,"  &c.  The  new 
heart,  new  in  feeling,  disposition.  The  greatest  gift,  because  (1)  one  is  as  his  heart 
is ;  (2)  it  aids  in  enjoying  and  using  wisely  all  other  gifts.  II.  Who  gives  itt 
God.  No  other  can  give  it.  Learji,  1.  We  all  need  '*  another  **  than  the  natnnl 
heart.    2.  Seek  it  of  God  (Psa.  U.  10). 

Text,  1  Sam.  x.  11.  Subject,  The  change  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  public 
and  manifest.  JHmsumSf  Saul  had  truly  become  ''another  man.**  I.  In  hit 
conduct  (rer.  10).  II.  In  his  companions.  III.  In  popular  estimation.  The 
people  who  knew  him  before  saw  a  marked  difference  now.  Learnf  1.  A  religious 
change  is  real,  visible.    Heart  and  life.    2.  Even  a  child  is  known  by  his  doings. 

Text,  Matt.  xx.  3,  4.  Suijed,  The  great  master  in  search  of  servants. 
Divisions^  I.  What  he  did, — went ;  had  been  before.  God  is  continually  looking 
for  souls  to  work  for  Him.  II.  What  he  saw, — men  standing  idle  in  a  busy  place. 
Does  He  see  us  idle  ?  III.  What  he  said, — told  them  to  work,  promised  wages. 
Learn,  1.  The  world  like  a  market-place.  2.  Are  we  idle  therein  ?  8.  God  wants 
US  to  work  for  Him. 

Text,  Matt.  xx.  11,  12.  Subject,  Unjust  complaints.  Divisions,  Unjnst, 
because — I.  Those  who  had  least,  got  what  they  bargained  for.  II.  If  others  had 
had  less,  they  would  have  had  no  more.  III.  If  the  householder  chose  to  be 
generous,  they  had  no  right  to  complain.  Learn,  1.  Be  content  with  such  things 
as  ye  have.  2.  Rejoice  in  the  abundance  of  others.  8.  Kewards  in  Christ's 
kingdom  are  of  grace. 

Text,  1  Sam.  xii.  2,  8.  Subject,  A  good  man's  challenge.  IHvisions,  It  had 
respect— I.  To  the  whole  of  his  life  (ver.  2).  II.  To  his  family  history.  III.  To 
his  personal  character  (ver.  8).  Learn,  It  was  a  consecrated  youtii  that  led  to 
this  noble  old  age. 

TetBi,  Matt.  xx.  80.  Subject,  The  need  and  source  of  mercy.  Dtmsions,  I.  ^ 
iiessing.  Mercy  (1)  takes  many  forms.  Sight  a  mercy  for  tiiese  blind :  qairitaal 
sight  for  US ;  blindness  exposes  to  danger,  &c.  (2)  All  need  mercy  :  we  do  i^wePSS 


Short  Legs. 
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in  the  fonn  of  pardon,  &c.  II.  The  giveVy  Jesus.  He  alone  has  the  power — Divine 
being,  and  the  rigM^KQ  has  bought  mercy  for  us.  Leam^  I.  Seek  intrcy, 
2.  Seek  it  of  Jesus,    Seek  it  now. 

Text,  Luke  xviii.  89.  Sicfyfect,  Hindrances  to  religion.  Dimsvoins,  Those  who 
seek  mercy  are  often  hindered  at  the  beginning  by — I.  Worldly  pursuits,  II. 
Ungodly  companions.  III.  Christian  inconsistencies,  lY.  JHffi/ywlt  scriptiures, 
V.  Satan*s  temptations,  YI.  Old  habits.  Learn,  1.  To  expect  dif&culties  in 
the  way  to  heaven.    2.  Consider  the  prize,  and  resolve  to  win  it. 

Text,  1  Sam.  xvi.  6.  Subject,  Deceptive  appearances.  Even  good  men  are 
sometime-s  deceived.  Samuel  was.  Divisions,  Samuel  misled  by — I.  Miab*8 
occupation — a  soldier.  II.  Martial  bearing.  III.  Stature, — Saul,  whom  God  had 
previously  selected,  a  tall  man  (1  Sam.  x.  23).  Learn,  1.  Not  to  judge  by 
appearances.    2.  To  seek  the  heart  of  which  God  will  approve. 

Text,  Luke  xlx.  3.  Subject,  Unsatisfying  nature  of  riches.  Eich  Zaccheus 
wanted  to  see  Jesus.  Divisions,  I.  The  desire  that  moved  him.  II.  The  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome :  (1)  crowd  of  people,  (2)  his  own  littleness.  Learn,  1.  Even 
a  rich  man  unblessed  till  he  has  seen  Jesus.  2.  How  much  more  the  poor  need 
a  saving  sight  of  the  Redeemer. 

Text,  Matt.  xx.  26.  Su^ect,  The  greatest  man.  Divisions,  A  true  servant  of 
Christ  is  the  greatest  man,  because — I.  TSeiapums,  II.  Useful,  III.  Hurnble. 
TV,  Ood-Uke,    Learn,  1.  Aim  at  usefulness  in  a  holy  life.     2.  Imitate  Jesus. 


OB,   THE   8X7NDAY 

To  Sunday  school  I  love  to  go, 

Bat  not  to  ehweh  np-stairs. 
The  sermons  are  so  very  long, 

8o  vmy  long  the  prayers. 
In  Sunday  school  the  teachers  speak 

In  words  so  kind  and  plain, 
I  never  do  get  tired  out, 

And  love  to  go  again. 

But  when  I  sit  in  yonder  seat 

I  cannot  quiet  be ; 
For  most  of  what  the  preacher  says, 

He  meaneth  not  for  me. 

And  so  I  swing  my  Uttle  feet. 
And  move  my  hands  about. 

And  wish,  and  wish,  and  wish  again 
The  church  would  soon  be  out. 

The  teacher  «Qmes,  and  pulls  my  ear. 
And  shakes  my  little  head, 

Ajid  wanders  why  I  don't  keep  still 
Till  all  the  things  are  said. 

And  thus  the  people  firom  below 
Look  iq^ward  with  amaie. 


SHOET     LEGS; 
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Astonished  that  a  little  boy 
Should  have  such  naughty  ways. 

The  preacher,  too,  stops  still  and  says, 

"  That  boy  in  yonder  seat 
Disturbs  my  sermon  with  the  noise 

Of  drumming  with  his  feet.'* 

Ah  me !  I  know  not  what  to  do ; 

For  if  I  silence  keep. 
My  eyes,  o'ercome  with  weariness. 

Will  close  at  once  in  sleep. 

I  often  wonder  why  mamma 
To  church  will  make  me  go ; 

Sermons  are  not  for  boys  vp^stairs. 
But  grown  folk  down  below. 

Besides,  you  know,  my  seat  is  hard, 

Not  is  it  cushioned  o'er ; 
My  legs  are  short,  and  cannot  reach 

Clear  down  upon  the  floor. 

Then  chide  me  not,  my  older  fisiends, 
When  restless  you  me  see ; 

With  longer  legs  and  softer  semt 
A  letter  hog  ril  he. 
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WHAT  A  LITTLE  CHILD  ONCE  TAUGHT. 

MATTHEW  XVIII.  2,  8, 

What  attention  our  Lord  paid  to  children  1  And  in  tbii  passage  He  uses  them 
to  enforce  a  lesson.  He  drew  instruction  from  all  sources — from  budding  vines 
and  fluttering  sparrows,  from  merchants  trafficking,  from  fishermen  casting  their 
nets,  and  from  kings  going  forth  to  battle.  And  now  that  the  spirit  of  the  world 
has  crept  over  His  apostles,  and  they  are  disputing  which  of  them  shall  be  the 
greatest.  He  takes  a  little  child,  and  setting  him  in  the  midst  says,  **Here  learn 
a  lesson.  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*'    What  could  our  Lord  have  meant  by  this  f 

Children  learn  easily.  The  mind  is  then  wax  to  receive  what  it  is  afterwards 
marble  to  retain.  How  easily  children  learn  a  language,  or  a  trade,  or  an  aceom* 
plishment !  The  organs  of  speech  are  apt,  the  fingers  are  flexible.  Disciples 
should  also  be  of  a  docile  spirit — not  ''fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe,*' hnt 
swift  to  hear.    Mary  sat  at  Jesus*  feet  and  heard  His  word. 

Children  obey  readily.  The  twig  is  easily  trained.  The  will  in  a  man  is 
uncertain  and  unruly.  He  knows  that  he  ought  to  avoid  this  and  do  that  Bat 
to  know  is  not  enough,  and  he  has  many  a  battle  with  himself  before  he  can  bring 
his  conduct  to  square  with  his  convictions.  In  childhood,  after  a  Tery  little  whfle, 
we  do  naturally  what  we  were  at  first  made  to  do.  Our  habits  are  a  second  nature 
to  us.  And  these  habits  are  imposed  on  us  so  easily.  We  submit.  The  clay  is 
plastic  in  the  potter's  hands.  Disciples  in  like  manner  should  submit  their  wills 
to  God's  will.  St.  Peter  calls  upon  those  to  whom  he  wrote  to  walk  before  Ood 
as  **  obedient  children."  Obedience  is  everything  in  religion.  His  servants  are 
we  to  whom  we  serve.  Circumcision  is  nothing  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing 
but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God. 

Children  trust  fully.  We  may  tell  them  what  we  will,  and  they  give  ns 
credence.  We  may  lead  them  where  we  will,  and  they  are  not  afraid.  At  onr 
bidding  they  will  take  up  a  poisonous  snake,  or  step  upon  the  surface  of  a  weed* 
covered  pond,  or  play  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  all  unconscious  of  danger. 
Caution  comes  in  after  years.  Men  are  suspicious.  But  the  heart  in  its  early 
days  gives  its  trust  to  whomsoever  it  is  that  asks  it.  It'is  without  guile,  and  it 
dreams  not  of  guile  in  others.  Disciples,  too,  must  be  trustfuL  If  the  Lord 
calls  them  into  strange  paths  they  must  go.  If  he  assign  to  them  a  heavy  burden 
they  must  bow  the  neck.  They  must  commit  their  bodies,  souls,  and  interests 
to  His  care.  Under  His  wings  they  must  gather.  He  requires  the  guileless 
spirit.  He  pronounces  those  who  have  it  blessed.  His  words  are,  "  Trust  Me 
in  difficulty,  in  danger,  in  spite  of  all  apparent  reasons  for  mistrust.  Trust  in 
Me  with  all  thine  heart,  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding."  And  those 
who  so  trust  find  Him  a  very  gracious  Father,  a  very  present  help. 

And  yet  I  do  not  think  that  our  Lord  when  He  set  the  little  child  in  the  midst 
meant  to  speak  principally  of  his  quickness  to  learn,  of  his  readiness  to  obey,  or 
of  his  disposition  to  fully  trust.  All  these  are  lessons  which  disciples  may  learn 
from  childhood.  But  they  are  hardly  the  lesson  designed  here.  The  dkciples 
in  the  present  case  had  been  speculating  on  their  future  lot,  craving  for  them* 
selves  posts  of  affluence  and  honour,  minding  high  things  which  Solomon  long 
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since  and  Paul  long  after  teaches  that  disciples  must  not  mind.  And  so  it  is 
that  Jesus  selects  a  little  child  as  a  model  for  their  imitation,  and  fixing  their 
attention  on  its  lotoliness,  says,  "Copy  that." 

The  lowliness  of  childhood.  It  is  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  features.  Children 
know  nothing  of  rank.  A  little  child  will  as  willingly  stretch  out  his  hands  to 
a  maid-servant  as  to  the  noble  and  wealthy  mistress  on  whom  she  waits.  He 
will  go  into  a  poor  man's  cottage  as  gladly  as  into  the  palace  of  a  princess.  He 
makes  friends  of  poor  children  as  quickly  as  with  rich  children.  The  prizes  of 
earth  for  which  scholars  are  toiling  and  soldiers  are  fighting  have  in  his  eyes  no 
worth.  A  daisy  on  the  hill-side  is  satisfied  if  it  have  but  air  and  sunshine  to 
gladden  it.  A  star  twinkles  on  the  year  through  in  its  silent  sphere  without  a 
wish  to  quit  its  place  or  to  possess  augmented  splendour.  The  nightingale  sings 
her  sweetest  when  the  flowers  have  shut  up  their  petals,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
naght  have  come  down.  And  a  little  child  teaches  us  the  same  thing  that  daisies 
teach,  and  stars  teach,  and  birds  teach.  The  same  contentment,  the  same 
willingness  to  be  anything  or  nothing  that  they  apparently  show,  Ht  shows.  And 
thjese  traits  disciples  must  copy.  This  spirit  is  of  the  rery  essence  of  disoipleship. 
For  saith  Christ,  '^  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

"We  must  be  content  with  our  lot.  Perhaps  it  is  a  lowly  lot,  or  an  irksome 
lot.  Yet  lots  are  assigned  to  us  ;  and  to  some  necessarily  it  is  assigned  to  bear 
the  drudgery  of  life.  A  soldier's  lot,  or  a  servant's,  they  are  hardly  to  be 
coveted ;  yet  there  must  be  in  the  world  soldiers  and  servants.  In  a  church 
there  must  be  those  who  sweep  the  floor  and  light  the  lamps,  as  well  as  those 
who  preach  and  teach.  A  quiet  home  on  shore  seems  better  than  ''a  life  on  the 
ocean  wave."  Yet  all  spheres  of  duty  must  be  accepted  as  from  the  Lord,  and 
filled  to  the  Lord.  He  sends  His  children  hither  and  thither.  Happy  are  they 
when  they  can  say,  '*  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it?" 

.  We  must  be  content  with  our  company.  Perhaps  there  are  around  us  few 
persons  of  intelligence,  and  few  of  taste,  and  few  of  sympathy.  Yet  we  may  not 
despise  them.  If  they  are  Christians,  they  are  brethren ;  if  only  men,  they  are 
to  be  had  in  honour.  To  help  to  raise  their  tone-~-to  give  them  a  love  for 
pleasant  books,  or  a  taste  for  the  services  of  the  Sunday,  or  an  interest  in  labours 
of  usefulness  far  away-— may  be  doing  them  the  best  of  sa*vice8.  Such  a  quiet, 
unostentatious  mission  will  give  us  no  opportunities  of  display — perhaps  it  may 
bear  us  but  little  fruit*  Yet  our  labour  will  not  be  in  vain  ;  and  to  us,  at  all 
events,  it  will  bring  its  blessing.  But  if  it  bring  no  blessing,  yet  it  is  the  work 
God  gives  us  to  do. 

It  may  be  that  our  company  consists  chiefly  of  our  own  family.  There  may 
be  a  father  and  a  mother  somewhat  exacting,  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
who  are  wanton,  and  restless,  and  saucy,  and  servants  who  are  selfish  and  slovenly. 
Whensoever  we  will,  we  may  do  them  good.  But  wUl  we?  Yes,  if  we  will  accept  at 
God's  hands  our  position  and  work—if  we  will  serve  in  the  ministry  of  self- 
denial  and  love.  It  would  be  more  pleasant  to  do  services  to  strangers,  who 
would  give  us  credit  for  what  we  did,  and  perhaps  bestow  on  us  a  recompence, 
than  to  work  among  the  dull  and  unappreciating  surroundings  of  home.  But 
the  latter  is  the  allotted  way ;  and  to  walk  therein  will  be  the  endeavour  of  the 
wise.     If  we  are  wise,  we  shall  all  seek  to  play  the  part  of  little  children,  think- 
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ing  nathmg  of  oimelTea,  mingling  contentadlj  with  the  meanait^  doing  what  wi 
are  set  to  do. 

Is  our  class  in  the  Sondaj  school  compooed  of  small  ohildren  ?  Is  cm  dialxid 
the  dirtiest  and  the  most  remote  in  the  neighbourhood  f  Do  Christian  pastors 
give  ns  a  oollecting-card,  and  set  ns  to  that  most  irksome  and  humiliating  of  all 
works— the  begging  of  monej  f  Let  ns  take  heart.  Let  ns  remember  that  «• 
have  a  better  work  than  we  deserve.  Let  ns  remember  Him  who  found  Hk 
happiness  in  becoming  a  little  child, — ^who  was  on  earth  as  the  least  of  all,  and 
the  servant  of  all— the  very  law  of  whose  life  was  subjection.  For  what  Ghrisf  i 
lips  counselled,  His  life  illustrated.  If  His  lips  say  to  us  here,  **  Be  lowly," 
that  also  says  His  earthly  course.  It  was  a  "being  made  low,**  and  lower,  and 
yet  lower,  until  He  reached  life's  last  degradation,  and  hid  His  sacred  head  withiaa 
grave.  It  was  a  child-life  throughout.  There  were  childhood's  teachi^kneH^ 
its  subjection,  its  trust,  its  self-renunciation.  And  the  child-title  seems  to 
ding  unto  Him  still,  though  now  exalted  to  the  Father's  right  hand,  and  pos- 
sessing a  name  which  is  above  every  name.  ''Stretch  forth  Thine  hand  and 
heal,"  said  the  assembled  church  at  Pentecost ;  ''grant  that  signs  and  wondeii 
may  be  done  by  Thy  holy  child  Jesus."  As  if  to  tell  us  that  in  heaven, — in  the 
heaven  of  heavens, — while  they  are  all  happy,  they  are  all  humble. 

*' Over  the  Sea.**  J.  F.B. 

(S^uilmt  of  nn  ^bbnss. 

Joshua's  Last  Appsal. — Josh.  zziv. 

"Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve." — Ver.  15. 

As  you  get  older  you  will  have  to  choose  an  employment,  and  then,  peifasps, 
you  will  have  to  choose  a  master,  and  we  have  all  a  choice  to  make  in  s^tnal 
things.  Joshua  called  on  the  Israelites  to  choose ;  there  were  plenty  <rf  bad 
masters  to  chooee  from,  but  only  one  good  master. 

I.  Perhaps  you  do  not  want  a  master  at  all  just  yet.  Are  you  sore  you  hxn 
not  got  one  f  Passing  a  public-house  one  Saturday  night  I  heard  a  number  of 
men  singing,  "Britons  never  will  be  slaves ;"  they  did  not  think  they  wm 
slaves  all  the  time. 

The  "  prince  of  this  world  "  wants  to  enslave  us,  and  he  has  many  anbofdiiitM 
who  are  taking  men  captive  and  making  them  do  his  work. 

Drink  may  be  a  man's  master,  or  money,  or  pleasure,  and  love  of  wmptuf- 
Some  are  slaves  to  pride  or  fashion.  An  angry  man  is  often  conquered  by  bii 
temper;  and  evil  habits  of  any  kind  may  easily  become  our  masters — ^a  habit  of 
swearing,  for  instance. 

Tou  think  you  are  your  «wn  master.  Satan  does  not  mind  yoxa  tSiinldag  so  s 
bit,  so  long  as  you  do  his  woi^.  Tou  may  know  who  is  a  man's  master  by  sooing 
whose  work  he  is  doing.  (This  can  be  illustrated  from  the  occupations  of  the 
scholars  themselves  or  t^ir  parents.)  Suppose  a  crazy  man,  or  one  waUdagin 
his  sle^,  going  out  and  digging  in  his  neighbour's  garden  and  doing  some  vcdc 
for  him,  would  it  make  any  difference  that  he  all  the  time  thought  he  was  mA' 
ingfor  himself  f    We  are  all  working,  doing  something^  we  are  not  stocks  ot 
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stones,  we  all  haye  some  influence,  and  Jesus  Christ  sayEf,  ''  He  that  is  not  with 
Me  is  against  Me." 

Some  are  very  eager  in  the  deviTs  service,  *'  draw  sin  as  it  were  with  a  car 
rope"  (Isa.  y.  18.)    Is  he  such  a  good  master,  then  ?    Certainly  the  wages  are 
not.     ''The  wages  of  sin  is  death"  (Rom.  vi.  28).     The  judgment  day  will  be 
the  devil's  Saturday  night,  when  the  wages  will  infallibly  be  paid. 

II.  But  there  is  another  Master,  and  His  a  delightful  service,  and  He  wants 
you  to  be  not  a  slave  but  a  servant,  and  He  has  the  strongest  of  all  claims  upon 
yon.  A  benevolent  gentleman  was  once  at  a  slav-e  auction  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  seeing  an  intelligent-looking  young  negro,  bought  him,  took  him 
north,  and  set  him  free.  But  the  negro  out  of  gratitude  would  work  for  no  one 
but  his  benefactor,  and  he  entreated  that  he  might  remain  io  his  service.  Now 
Jesns  Christ  has  bought  you  with  the  price  of  His  own  blood  on  purpose  to  set 
yon  free.    Will  you  not  serve  Him  ? 

III.  Joshua  called  on  the  people  to  make  a  choice,  and  to  make  'it  at  once. 
Some  want  to  pvi  off  choosing,  they  cannot  decide  yet.  But  your  life  is  going  on. 
A  raindrop  coming  from  the  clouds  says  it  will  not  decide  whether  it  will  fall  on 
this  tree  or  that  flower,  or  upon  the  new-sown  field  of  com,  but  while  it  is  hesi- 
tating on  it  comes.  A  spring  issuing  from  the  mountain  will  not  decide  whether 
it  will  flow  towards  the  nearest  river,  or  take  a  course  of  its  own  and  make  straight 
for  the  sea,  and  yet  it  comes  rushing  on  somewhere.  Presently  its  choice  will  be 
limited.  While  you  are  hesitating  life  is  going  on.  Ton  are  going  somewhere. 
Suppose  yon  go  to  the  railway  station  imdecided  where  yon  will  go  to  spend  a 
holiday ;  you  get  into  the  first  train  that  comes  up,  and  off  yon  are  somewhere. 
Suppose  a  mariner  put  to  sea  without  deciding  where  he  was  going  to,  and  kt 
the  veasel  drive  before  the  wind,  all  sails  set,  and  never  looked  at  his  compass. 
Another  ship  meets  him.  <  <  Whither  bound,  captain  ? "  '  *  Don*t  know.  **  ' '  But 
by  the  way  you're  steering  you'll  soon  be  among  the  icebergs."  "  Don't  care." 
What  folly  !    Yet  this  is  just  what  many  do. 

I  like  to  see  a  man  bold  and  decided,  like  Joshua;  mark  his  independence ; 
whate¥er  others  do,  ''  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord."  Is  there 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of  in  becoming  a  Christian  ?  Be  heedless  of  scoffs,  let 
them  laugh  who  win.  Take  a  brave,  noble,  firm,  manly  stand.  Say,  I  will  serve 
the  Lord. 

Choose  ye  Ihis  day.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  piece  of  iron  on  the  anvil  ?  Does 
the  smith  leave  it  to  oool  ?  No,  he  strikes  while  the  iron  is  hot.  The  people  were 
moved  by  Joshua's  stirring  address,  and  he  urged  them  to  decide  at  once.  Now  is 
your  time,  now  is  your  day  of  grace.  Will  you  have  a  better  opportunity  as  you2\g 
■len,  AS  fiEithers  of  femilies,  as  old  men,  or  on  a  death-bed  ? 

Will  the  lapse  of  years  soften  your  heart  ?  ''Ye  comnot  serve  the  Lord,"  says 
JoBhmiy— not  in  your  own  strength ;  so  don't  trust  to  good  resolutions,  they  will 
not  save  yoo^  but  yield  yourselves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  become  His 
jfirvaatB.  T.  B.  Bishop^ 
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(&UvinxngB  far  ms  (!D[ass« 

Saul  mads  Kino.^1  Sam.  x. 

SauVs  Origin. — Many  world-famous  men  were  of  lowlj  extraction.  CoIaTobm 
was  a  weaver,  Franklin  was  a  jonrnejman  printer ;  Barns,  tlie  poet,  was  a  sliep* 
herd ;  iEsop  was  a  slave.  Homer  was  a  beggar,  Pope  was  the  son  of  a  merchant, 
Cervantes  was  a  private  soldier ;  Gifford,  and  Bloomfield,  and  Drew  (the 
**s;ipient  cordwainor  '*),  and  Dr.  Carey  were  shoemakers!  Andrew  Fuller's  father 
was  a  small  farmer,  Howard  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer,  Halley  was  the  son  of 
a  soap-boiler.  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  was  a  barber  for  a  ntunberof  years,  ^ 
Edward  Sugden  was  a  barber^s  son,  and  so  waa  Belzoni.  Haydn's  Mm 
was  a  poor  cartwright,  Herschel's  a  musician,  Johnson's  a  bookseller,  Miltoii'i 
a  schoolmaster,  Luther's  and  Allen  Ramsay's  were  miners.  Parks  was  the  ton 
of  a  small  grocer,  Kaffaelle  of  a  peasant,  and  Ricbardaon  of  a  joiner.  The 
martyr  of  Eromanga  was  an  ironmonger's  apprentice ;  and  the  anthor  of  his 
life,  Dr.  John  Campbell,  was  originally  a  blacksmith. 

Thb  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard. — Matt.  xx.  1 — 16. 

Faithful  Service. — A  shepherd  had  driven  part  of  bis  flock  to  a  neighbourii^ 
fair,  leaving  his  dog  to  watch  the  remainder  during  that  day  and  the  next 
night,  expecting  to  revisit  them  in  the  morning.  Unfortunately,  however,  wBeii 
at  the  fair,  the  shepherd  forgot  both  his  dog  and  sheep,  and  did  not  return  home 
till  the  morning  of  the  third  day.  His  first  inquiry  was  whether  his  dog  hjtd 
been  visited.  The  answer  was  "No.**  "Then  he  must  be  dead,"  replied  the 
shepherd,  with  a  tone  and  gesture  of  anguish  ;  "for  I  know  he  was  too  fiiithfol 
to  desert  his  charge.**  He  instantly  repaired  to  the  heath.  The  dog  had  ja^ 
sufficient  strength  remaining  to  crawl  to  his  master's  feet  and  express  his  joy  lit 
his  return,  and  almost  immediately  after  expired.  If  this  shepherd's  dog  was  so 
faithful  to  his  master  and  work,  how  much  more  should  all  servants  be  fiuthfnl 
to  their  Master  who  is  in  heaven,  and  to  the  work  which  he  has  appointed  them 
on  earth  ? 

Sahtjbl's  Inteoritt. — 1  Sam.  xii 

Disinterested  Service, — Terantius,  captain  to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  presented  a 
petition  that  the  Christians  might  hav«  a  temple  by  themselves,  in  whidi  to 
worship  God  apart  from  the  Arians.  The  Emperor  tore  his  petition,  and  threw 
it  away,  bidding  him  ask  something  for  himself,  and  it  should  be  granted. 
Terantius  modestly  gathered  up  the  fragments  of  his  petition,  and  said,  with 
true  nobility  of  mind,  "  If  I  oannot  be  heard  in  Qod's  canse,  I  will  never  ask 
anything  for  myself.**  John  Howe,  the  author  of  •*  The  living  Temple^"  &c.,  as 
the  great  Protector's  chaplain,  had  frequent  access  to  him,  and  often  solicited 
favours  for  others.  One  day,  having  preferred  some  request,  Cromwell  said  to 
him,  "Mr.  Howe,  you  have  asked  many  things  for  others,  is  there  nothing yott 
can  ask  for  yourself?**  The  celebrated  reformer,  Calvin,  was  remarkable  for  his 
disinterestedness.  His  goods,  his  books,  and  his  money  were  not  equal  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  crowns,  and  yet  he  refused,  during  his  sickness,  twenty- 
five  crowns,  which  the  Council  of  Geneva  oflfered  to  him,  because  he  was  in- 
capable of  fulfilling  the  appointed  labours  of  his  office.  The  charge  of  mercenaiy 
motives  brought^against  Mr.  Whitefield  is  proved  to  be  groundless  by  his  whole 
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life.  During  bis  stay  in  Scotland,  in  1759,  a  young  lady.  Miss  Hunter,  who 
possessed  a  considerable  fortune,  made  a  full  offer  to  bim  of  her  estate,  both 
money  and  lands,  amounting  to  several  thousand  pounds,  wbicb  be  generously 
refused ;  and  upon  bis  declining  it  for  bimself,  sbe  offered  it  to"  bim  for  the 
benefit  of  bis  orphan-house.  This  also  be  absolutely  refused.  This  incident  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  his  original  biographer,  Dr.  Gillies,  who  received  t 
from  unquestionable  testimony. 

Jestjs  foketklls  His  Death. — Matt  xx.  17—29. 

Selteven  in  Jesus  can  also  speak  calmly  of  their  own  Departure. — ^A  pious 
Scotch  minister  being  asked  by  a  friend  during  his  last  illness  whether  be 
thought  bimself  dying,  answered,  *'  Really,  friend,  I  care  not  whether  I  am  or 
not :  for  if  I  die,  I  shall  be  with  God ;  if  I  live,  He  will  be  with  me.** — **  I  bless 
God,"  said  Dr.  Watts,  "I  can  lie  down  with  comfort  to-night,  not  being 
anxious  whether  I  awake  in  this  world  or  another." — The  Rev.  Joshua  Gilpin,  in 
the  dedication  of  one  of  hit  works,  says,  *'  I  am  now  passing  through  the  latest 
stage  of  my  pilgrimage  upon  earth.  My  sun  is  speedily  going  down ;  but  ere  it 
wholly  disappear,  its  parting  beams  stream  sweetly  forth  upon  the  face  of 
things,  and  cover  all  the  horizon  with  a  blaze  of  glory.  My  Father's  house 
shines  bright  before  my  eyes.  Its  opening  door  invites  me  onward,  and  fills  me 
with  an  earnest  longing  to  be  safe  at  home.  My  richest  treasures  and  my 
dearest  hopes  are  all  packed  up  and  gone  before,  while  my  whole  soul  is  on  the 
wing  to  follow  after." — "As  for  my  death,"  said  Edward  Deering,  **I  bless  God 
I  feel  and  find  so  much  inward  joy  and  comfort  to  my  soul,  that  if  I  were  put"to 
my  choice  whether  I  would  die  or  live,  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  choose 
death  than  life,  if  it  may  stand  with  the  holy  will  of  God." — "  Oh,  brother 
Payne,"  remarked  John  Owen,  "  the  long  looked-for  day  is  come  at  last,  in 
which  I  shall  see  that  glory  in  another  manner  than  I  have  ever  yet  done^  or 
been  capable  of  doing.** 

Sattl  Rejected. — ^1  Sam.  xv.  10 — 81. 

SamueVs  Remonstrance.  Reproofs, — "The  reproof  of  a  good  man  resembles 
follers*  earth ',  it  not  only  removes  the  spots  from  our  character,  but  it  rubs  off 
when  it  is  dry." — (  Wilkinson.)  *' Some  persons  take  reproof  good-humouredly 
enough  unless  you  are  so  unlucky  as  to  hit  a  sore  place.  Then  they  wince  and 
writhe,  and  start  up,  and  knock  you  down  for  your  impertinence,  or  wish  you 
good  morning."— ("  Guesses  cU  TnUh,^)  *'  Lais  broke  her  looking-glass,  because 
it  showed  the  wrinkles  in  her  face ;  many  men  are  angry  with  them  that  tell 
them  their  faults,  when  they  should  be  angry  only  with  the  faults  that  are  told 
them." — {Venning.)  "The  Rev.  Joseph  Alleine  was  very  faithful  and  impartial 
in  administering  reproof.  Once,  when  employed  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  he  said 
to  a  Christian  friend,  '  I  am  now  going  about  that  which  is  likely  to  make  a  very 
dear  and  obliging  friend  become  an  enemy.  But,  however,  it  cannot  be  omitted  ; 
it  is  better  to  lose  man*s  favour  than  God's.*  But,  so  far  from  becoming  his  enemy 
for  his  conscientious  faithfulness  to  him,  he  rather  loved  him  the  more  after  as 
long  as  he  lived." — {JFhiteeross.) 

Effects  of  Disobedience. — "  Let  the  sickles  alone,**  said  a  farmer  to  his  son,  who 
left  in  the  field  while  the  reapers  went  to  dinner.    James  obeyed  his  f&ther  for 
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a  time;  but  at  length  lie  grew  lonesome,  and  took  up  a  sickle,  **  just  to  look  st 
it'*  He  then  felt  its  edge,  and  then  thought  he  wonld  eat  **  one  handftd.**  In  so 
doing  he  cut  his  little  finger,  inflicting  a  wound  which  rendered  the  middle  joint 
useless  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  When  it  was  healed,  an  ugly  scar  and  a  stiff  finga 
were  lasting  mementos  of  his  disobedience.  Disobedience  to  God  leaves  a  scar 
on  the  sinner's  soul,  and  lessens  his  capacity  for  virtue.  Every  sin  thus  effects  t 
change  for  the  worse  in  the  condition  of  the  sooL  It  is  not  merely  registered  in 
the  book  of  God's  remembrance ;  it  is  registered  in  the  very  condition  of  the 
soul. 


The  Bund  Begoabs  neab  Jebicho. — Matt.  zx.  29 — 34 ;  l£ark  x»  46— it2; 

Luke  zviiL  8({— 43. 

Beggars, — They  were  tolerated  in  ancient  times,  being  often  muaiciaDS  tad 
ballad-singers.  In  modem  times  severe  laws  have  been  passed  against  them.  In 
1572,  by  14  Eliz.,  c.  5,  sturdy  beggars  were  ordered  to  be  '*  grievously  whipped 
and  burnt  through  the  right  ear."  By  the  Vagrant  Act,(1824),  5  Gea  IV.,  e.  83, 
all  public  beggars  are  liable  to  a  month's  imprisonment  For  the  suppression  of 
public  begging  the  Mendicity  Society  (London)  was  established  in  IS  18.  Sinee 
its  foundation  (up  to  1861)  it  has  caused  above  23,000  vagrants  to  be  convicted  u 
impostors.  In  1857»  54,074  meals  were  distributed,  and  3,785  begging  letten 
investigated.  Beggars  abound  in  the  East,  and  travellers  are  importuned  for 
backshish  at  every  turn.  A  beggar  in  New  York  solicited  aid  of  a  Quaker. 
''Friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  «I  do  not  know  what  I  can  give  thee  to  do.  Let 
me  see,  thou  mayest  take  my  wood  that  is  in  the  yard  up-stairs,  and  I  will  give 
thee  hslf  a  dollar."  The  job  lasted  till  about  noon,  and  the  poor  man  asked  if 
he  had  any  more  to  do.  "  Why,  friend,  let  me  consider,"  said  the  queer  QuskeL 
"  Oh,  thou  mayest  take  the  wood  down  again,  and  I  will  give  thee  another  half* 
dollar."  The  Quaker  knew  that  begging  degrades  and  labour  elevatea 
'*  Among  the  Jews  of  post- Biblical  times  almsgiving  has  been  regarded  with  a 
feeling  that  is  excessive.  The  poor  are  proclaimed  to  be  the  people  of  Grod;  the 
rich  man  who  gives  to  the  poor  is  as  if  he  kept  aU  the  commandments.  Alms 
satisfy  for  sins ;  him  who  gives  alms  God  will  keep  from  all  harm  ;  whoever  gives  a 
hal^nny  to  a  poor  man  in  alms  shaU  be  a  partaker  of  the  beatific  vision."— 
KiUo^s  BncyclopcBdia, 

Blindiusa,— 'Lord  Nugent,  in  his  "  Lands  Classical  and  Sacred,''  says,  *'  In  tin 
towns  total  blindness  is  very  common  among  adults ;  and  of  little  childreo, 
generally  beautiful  in  face  and  form,  and  in  other  respects  healthy,  few  there  are 
whose  eyes  are  not  in  a  state  of  loathsome  disease."  Vohiey  says  that  out  of 
every  100  persons  he  met  in  Cairo  20  were  quite  blind,  10  wanted  each  an  eje^ 
and  20  others  suffered  from  ophthalmia.  In  Great  Britain  (1851)  there  wen 
21,487  blind  persons,  t.  «.,  one  in  every  975.  Many  eminent  persons  have  been 
blind,  as  Homer,  Ossian,  Milton,  Blacklock,  Phefel,  Miss  Brown— poets; 
Scmderson,  Euler — ^mathematicians;  Huber,  author  of  ''Habits  of  Bees;"  Hoi- 
man,  the  traveller ;  the  two  Metcalfs,  the  contractors ;  Milbum,  chaplain  to 
Congress ;  Prescott,  the  historian ;  Goodrich,  writer  for  the  young ;  Gough,  of 
Kendal,  a  famous  mathematician,  botanist,  and  zoologist ;  Dr.  Moyes,  leetiror 
on  chemistry  and  optics. 
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David  AsonrrvD. — 1  Sam.  xvi.  1—18. 

Chrief  eecasioMd  ly  the  Sins  of  otTurs. — "  St.  Bernard  makes  mention  in  one  of 
his  homilies  of  an  old  man  who,  when  he  saw  any  man  fisdl  into  sin,  wept  and 
lamented  for  him.  Being  asked  why  he  grieved  so  for  others,  he  answered,  '  He 
fell  to-day,  I  may  fall  to-morrow.'  Thns,  if  men  could  be  but  affected  with  the 
ftJling  of  others  into  sin,  it  wonld  rather  draw  blood  than  joy  from  their  hearts, 
not  knowing  how  soon  God  may  withdraw  His  grace  from  them,  and  snffer  them 
to  fall  as  foul  as  any  other.  Besides,  there  is  no  greater  sign  of  a  reprobate  than 
to  laugh  at  sin  and  sinners ;  for  he  that  can  make  wickedness  his  chief  pastime, 
and  the  &ults  of  others  his  greatest  joy^  is  no  better  than  the  devil,  who  rejoiceth 
at  the  failings  of  6od*s  children. '' — Spencer's  "  Thmgs  Old  and  New,** 

Divine  and  Sumam,  Judgment,  Damid  chosen. — "  It  is  observable  that  when  the 
moon  is  lightest  to  the  earth  she  is  darkest  to  heaven,  and  when  lightest  to  heaven 
the  darkest  to  earth.  Thus  they  that  seem  best  to  the  world  are  often  the  worst 
to  God,  they  that  are  best  to  God  seem  worst  to  the  world,  and  men  most  Mo- 
rions to  the  world  are  obscurest  to  the  divine  approbation ;  others,  obscure  to 
the  world's  acknowledgment,  are  principally  respected  in  God's  favour.  The 
Samaritans  were  condemned  by  the  Jews,  yet  nine  Jews  are  condemned  by  one 
Samaritan  (Luke  zvii.  13 — 28).  The  Jews  thought  that  if  but  two  men  were 
saved  in  the  world,  the  one  should  be  a  scribe,  the  other  a  Pharisee ;  but  Christ 
saith  that  neither  of  them  both  shall  come  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Samuel 
was  mistaken  in  Eliab,  Abinadab,  and  Shammah,  for  the  Lord  had  chosen  David. 
Isaac  preferreth  Esau,  but  God  sets  up  Jacob ;  all  this  to  justify  that  God*s 
judgment  is  not  as  man's.  His  thoughts  are  not  as  man's  thoughts,  neither  are 
His  ways  as  man's  ways." — lUd,  , 

Zacchxus  the  Publican. — Luke  xiz.  1 — 10. 

Bet^ni/tUiony  Eocamples  of. — Am  a  gentleman  in  London  entered  his  house,  he 
found  a  well-dressed  female  sitting  on  the  stairs^  who  asked  pardon  for  the  liberty 
ahe  had  taken,  saying  that  hearing  the  alarm  of  a  mad  dog,  she  had  taken  refuge  in 
his  house,  and  had  almost  fiiinted  away.  On  hearing  her  story  the  gentleman 
gave  her|Some  refreshment,  when  she  recovered  and  walked  off,  thanking  him 
for  his  civility.  In  the  evening  his  lady  missed  a  gold  watch,  which  she  had  left 
hanging  at  the  head  of  her  bed.  The  servants  said  that  no  person  had  been  in 
that  room  since  they  had  made  up  the  bed,  when  they  were  certain  the  watch 
was^there.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that  this  female  was  the  thie£  Fifteen 
years  afterwards  the  guard  of  the  York  mail  coach  called  with  'a  small  parcel, 
saying  that  a  gentleman  had  given  him  five  shillings  to  deliver  it.  On  opening 
the  parcel,  it  was  found  to  contain  the  lost  watch,  and  a  note  from  a  female^ 
saying,  that  as  the  gospel  had  changed  her  heart,  she  desired  to  return  the  watch 
to  its  rightful  owner. 

David  akd  Goliath. — ^1  Sam.  xviL  82 — 58. 

Davids  Courage — Moral  Courage. — '*  Moral  courage  is  a  virtue  of  a  higher  cast 
and^obler  origin  than  physical.  It  springs  from  a  consciousness  of  virtue,  and 
renders  a  man,  in  the  pursuit  or  defence  of  right,  superior  to  the  fear  of  reproach, 
opposition,  or  contempt.  It  was  moral  courage  that  sustained  the  apostles  in 
undertaking  to  preach  the  religion  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  in  opposition  to  a 
splendid  mythology  which  had  been  cherished  for  ages,  and  to  the  support  of 
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which  the  architect  and  sculptor  had  long  consecrated  their  genios.  It  was 
moral  courage  that  sustained  Wilberforce,  through  good  report  and  evil  report, 
in  his  protracted  efforts  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  It  was  moral 
courage  that  sustained  Howard  in  his  pilgrimage  to  hundreds  of  prisons,  reckless 
of  infection  and  pestilence,  if  so  be  he  might  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  prisoners." 
— {Ooodrich. )  Christian  Courage, — The  king  of  France  ordered  the  Prince  de  Ck>nd^ 
his  choice  of  three  things — first,  to  go  to  mass ;  second,  to  die ;  or  third,  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life.  The  answer  was, — "  With  regard  to  the  first,  I  am  folly 
determined  never  to  go  to  mass  ;  as  to  the  other  two,  I  am  so  perfectly  indifferent, 
that  I  leave  the  choice  to  your  Majesty."  An  Incentive  to  Courage.  — As  Napoleon's 
soldiers  were  standing  on  an  eminence,  gazing  upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  jost 
before  he  made  his  descent  upon  the  Mamelukes,  he  cried  out,  "Soldiers  !  from 
the  summits  of  yonder  pyramids  forty  ages  survey  your  conduct ;  act  like  heroes." 
Ye  Christians  !  fighting  for  truth  and  heaven,  under  the  command  of  Jesus,  from 
the  summits  of  the  everlasting  hills  in  heaven,  and  from  the  blazing  thrones  of 
eternity,  ten  thousand  angels  and  saiuts,  with  the  almighty  Sovereign  for  whom 
you  are  fighting,  are  surveying  your  conduct.  Be  strong.  Quit  you  like  men. 
Be  valiant  for  the  truth.    ' '  Act  like  heroes.  '* 

Parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds. — Luke  xix.  11 — 28. 

The  One  Talent. — Many  fill  their  life  with  regrets  for  being  confined  to  such  a 
narrow  sphere  of  usefulness.     If  they  were  only  in  the  ministerial  ofi&ce,  or  had 
millions  of  money,  they  would  do  so-and-so ;  but  what  can  an  ordinary  labourer, 
a  poor  Sunday  school  teacher,  accomplish?    Friend,  be  content  to  serve  God 
where  He  has  placed  you  ;  for  there  precisely  can  you  accomplish  the  most.    It 
is  better  to  make  the  best  of  what  you  have  than  to  fret  and  pout  for  what  yon 
have  not     The  man  with  one  talent  is  never  accountable  for  five.     But  for  lus 
one  he  must  give  as  strict  an  account  as  the  other  for  his  five.     It  may  require 
more  humility  to  husband  one  talent  than  five,  and  so  far  as  the  improvement 
or  misimprovement  of  either  is  concerned,  they  are  both  equally  important  in 
the  sight  of  God.     The  king^s  million  and  the  widow's  mite  are  worth  the  same 
with  the  EternaL     And  under  the  direction  of  Him  who  multiplied  the  widow's 
oil  and  the  seven  loaves,  the  widow's  mite  can  be  multiplied  into  a  million ;  and 
when  He  withholds  a  blessing  the  million  becomes  a  mite.     According  to  the 
arithmetic  of  heaven,  the  servant-girl's  shilling  and  the  mechanic's  crown  piece 
are  worth  fally  as  much  as  the  thousands  of  a  millionaire.     But  then  the  mite 
must  be  given  laden  with  the  benediction  of  faith.     No  gift  is  too  small  for  the 
great  and  all-possessing  God  to  receive,  who  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  He 
might  make  us  rich.     Barren  Talents, — **  A  still  pool  amid  a  most  barren  heath, 
shining  resplendently  in  the  morning  sunshine.     Analogy :  Talents  accompanied 
with  moral  barrenness,  i.e.,  indolence  or  depravity." — /.  Foster,    To  the  one 
talent  entrusted  to  the  faithless  servant,  he  added — what  many  do  to  t^ieir  one 
talent — a  talent  for  grumbling. 

Hints  on  this  ParaJZe.— Parable  oi  pounds  shows  co-equal  fidelity  with  different 
degrees  of  advantage.  Of  the  talents^  different  degrees  of  improvement  of  co-equal 
opportunity.  —  jffroi^;?i.  Talents  inward  gifts  :  pounds  spheres  of  labour. — Stuf' 
The  households  of  ihe  ancient  noblemen  resemble  nations  rather  than  families.— 
Seneca, 
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SketeJies  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Thornas  Thompson,  By  his  daughter, 
Jemima  Luke.  London :  I^isbet. 
Pp.  259. 
Mk.  Thompson  was  a  link  between 
the  present  and  the  past;  between 
Sunday  schools  in  their  present  aspect 
and  as  they  existed  in  the  last  century. 
Aflsociated  with  Gurney  and  Nisbet,  he 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  took  part  with  them  in 
its  jubilee  celebration,  and  so  recently 
as  October,  1865,  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  its  committee  in  reference 
to  its  operations. 

In  his  childhood,  steamboats,  rail* 
ways,  gas-lights,  telegraphs,  police, 
and  penny  postage  were  undreamt  of. 
London  (his  birthplace)  was  lighted  by 
feeble  oil  lamps,  which  scarcely  pierced 
the  darkness  of  the  streets.  Lumber- 
ing hackney  coaches  pursued  their  own 
pace,  and  charged  pretty  much  their 
own  prices.  Two-horse  stages  waited 
in  Gracechurch  Street  and  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  to  obtain  passengers  for 
tlve  suburbs,  and  chose  their  own  time 
for  starting ; .  four-horse  coaches,  the 
only  lively  things  of  the  day,  were  very 
nearly  a  week  in  getting  to  Edinburgh. 
Drowsy  watchmen  called  the  hours 
of  .1|he  night,  and  thieves  were  expected 
to  wait  until  the  constable  of  the  dis- 
trict could  be  fetched  from  his  home 
or  occupation  to  take  them  into  custody. 
Voyagers  to  France  had  to  be  tossed 
for  hours  in  a  sailing  boat,  and  the 
poorest  person  had  to  pay  ninepence 
or  elevenpence  for  a  letter. 

No  less  marked  was  the  contrast  in 
the  aspect  of  benevolent  and  religious 
operatioDP  of  the  time. 


The  subject  of  these  "sketches" 
long  and  indefatigably  laboured  in  the 
Saviour's  cause,  and  for  the  institution 
or  development  of  no  small  number  of 
the  present  effective  agencies  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Early  and  successful  application  to 
business  was  combined  with  active 
employment  in  religious  duties,  and 
with  exemplary  attention  to  the  claims 
of  home. 

In  due  course  Mr.  Thompson  became 
greatly  interested  in  the  wearer  of  "  a 
pretty  blue  bonnet,"  a  colour  for  which 
he  ever  after  exhibited  a  marked  pre- 
ference. Failing  in  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  an  introduction,  he  summoned 
sufficient  resolution  to  introduce  him- 
self, and  on  calling  at  the  house  was 
ushered  iuto  the  presence  of  the  lady 
in  question,  aiid  her  mother,  A  nega- 
tive being  returned  to  his  request  for 
permission  to  speak  to  the  former 
alone,  he  was  compelled  to  plunge  at 
once  in  medias  res,  and,  avowing  his 
matrimonial  intentions,  ask  permission 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance. 

It  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  request  proffered  under  such 
trying  and  confusing  circumstances 
resulted  in  a  refusal.  Five  days  later 
the  application  was  renewed  by  letter ; 
this  appeal  being  answered  in  like 
fiishion,  was  followed,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  days,  by  a  second  letter,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  intervention  of  a 
friend  and  the  high  testimony  borne  to 
Mr.  Thompson's  character,  resulted  in 
a  more  favourable  reply.  In  June,  1808, 
the  wearer  of  **  the  pretty  blue  bonnet" 
became  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  proved  in 
every  respect  a  worthy  helpmeet. 
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In  1816  we  find  Mr.  Thompson 
offering  a  prize  of  £20  for  the  best 
essay  on  Sunday  schools  ;  and  in  the 
interval  of  a  holiday  establishing  a 
Sunday  school  at  Sandown,  the  leisure, 
whether  of  business  or  pleasure,  being 
then,  as  through  all  his  subsequent 
history,  made  subservient  to  the  great 
object  of  his  life. 

In  1818  the  claims  of  seamen  were 
brought  before  the  Christians  of  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Thompson  entered  with  cha- 
racteristic ardour  into  the  work,  and 
applied  to  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  to  preach 
the  opening  sermon  on  board  the  float- 
ing chapel  which  had  just  been  pre- 
pared. 

Mr.  Hill  heard  all,  rang  the  bell  in 
silence,  and  his  old  servant  appeared. 
"John,'*  he  said,  "fetch  my  pocket- 
book.'*  Mrs.  Hill,  who  had  hitherto 
been  a  quiet  listener,  now  interposed, 
asserting  that  his  engagements  were 
already  too  numerous,  and  that  he 
would  wear  himself  out.  Stroking  his 
chin,  and  shaking  his  head  with  his 
characteristic  habit,  he  replied,  "My 
dear,  I  must  preach  for  poor  Jack." 

In  the  following  year  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  was  formed,  Mr. 
Thompson  being  the  first  treasurer,  and 
retaining  that  office  with  unabated  zeal 
and  attachment  for  forty  years.  In 
1821  he  suggested  to  some  American 
Christians  the  formation  of  a  similar 
society  for  their  country,  and  offered 
fifty  guineas  to  commence  the  sub- 
scription list.  The  idea  was  taken  up, 
and  in  process  of  time  the  society  was 
so  greatly  extended  as  to  employ  no 
less  than  1,000  missionaries. 

At  this  time  his  pocket-books  indi- 
cate the  number  of  his  engagements, 
and  the  regularity  with  which  they 
were  fulfilled  ;  the  Bible  Society,  Bap- 
tist Missions,  Port  of  London,  Home 
Missionary    Society,    Sunday    School 


Union,  with  many  local  and  public 
engagements,  claimed  and  received  at- 
tention. Nor  was  he  content  with 
mere  attendance  at  committee  or  other 
meetings ;  frequent  conference  and  cor- 
respondence with  public  men  and  with 
all  whom  he  conld  stimulate  to  useful- 
ness, constant  thought  and  effort  for 
the  suggestion  or  development  of  Chris- 
tian work,  were  superadded. 

Small  and  neglected  schools  in  poor 
districts  were  sought  out,  teachers  and 
children  were  encouraged,  a  generous 
catholicity  leading  to  the  bestowal  of 
help  without  regard  to  tlie  sectarian 
differences  of  those  who  were  reaUy 
doing  the  Lord's  work.  For  the  pur- 
chase of  children's  books  he  spent 
nearly  £100  per  annum,  and  thought 
the  amount  well  bestowed ;  the  plea- 
sure of  the  juveniles  was  an  immediate 
reward,  while  the  prospect  of  a  futnre 
harvest  from  seed  so  widely  sown  he 
could  confidently  leave  to  the  great 
Husbandman. 

Much  of  the  cash  devoted  to  bene- 
volent purposes  was  given  in  the  most 
unostentatious  manner.  At  one  period, 
when  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  strongly 
urging  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
children  to  contribute  to  the  fimds  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  some 
persons  naturally  turned  to  the  Report 
to  ascertain  what  was  contributed  by 
one  who  was  so  urgent  with  others. 
Several  letters  were  sent  to  the  Mission 
House  by  writers  who  commented  in 
strong  terms  on  the'  meanness  of  any 
one  asking  for  the  pence  of  poor  child- 
ren while  keeping  his  own  pnrse  closed. 
In  reply  to  this,  and  in  deference  to  the 
request  of  friends,  Mr.  Thompson  con- 
sented that  the  £100  which  he  had 
annually  given  anonymously  should 
be  attached  to  his  name,  with  the 
accumulated  sum  from  former  years, 
and  the  objectors  were  silenced. 
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The  appeal  for  one  million  Testa- 
ments for  China  and  the  response  to  it 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  mil- 
'  lion  copies  were  soon  given,  and  gifts 
continued  to  flow  in  till  the  subscrip- 
tions reached  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
Uons. 

In  1860,  while  living  at  Bath,  Mr. 
Thompson  acceded  to  a  request  from 
the  journeymen  bakers,  to  assist  them 
in  obtaining  an  abridgment  of  their 
working  hours.  His  labours  were 
abundantly  appreciated.  Some  of  the 
grievances  complained  of  became  the 
subject  of  arrangement  with  the  mas- 
ters ;  others  were  obviated  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament. 

For  five  successive  summers  his 
grounds  at  Prior  Park  were  thrown 
open  to  the  schools  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

''Church  of  England  and  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  Independent  and  Baptist, 
Weslejan  and  Primitive  Methodist, 
Orphan  and  Bagged  Beformatory  and 
Training  School  and  the  poor  Workhouse 
children — who,  by  the  way,  received 
special  attention, — all  came  in  turn.  The 
Bands  of  Hope  and  Mutual  (Temperance) 
Alliance  sometimes  assembled  in  numbers 
from  1,000  to  3,000,  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  to  a  much  greater  extent." 

"He  provided  amusements,  suggested 
games,  and  joined  heartily  in  the  children's 
play.  The  strongest  muster  and  the 
greatest  fun  always  gathered  around  him, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  he  ceased  to  take  his  tvixn  in 
mnning  or  jumping  with  the  little  ones." 

His  uniform  affability  sprang  from 
genuine  Christian  humility  and  kind- 
ness of  heart.  Mrs.  Luke  records  an 
instance  which  occurred  in  her  child- 
hood. Noticing  her  father  bow  to  a 
passer  by,  she  inquired, — 

"Who  was  that,  papa?"  "I  don't 
know."    "Then  why  did  you  bow,  and 


look  60  pleasant  ?  "  "  Did  you  never  hear 
the  story  of  the  little  boy  and  the  duck  ?  ** 
"  No,  papa;  tell  me." 

"The  little  boy  had  met  some  ducks 
going  to  the  pond ;  he  ran  to  his  mother, 
and  said,  'Mother,  one  of  the  ducks 
nodded  to  me :  I  did  not  know  him,  but 
he  seemed  to  know  me,  so  I  nodded  to 
him  again ; '  and  so  I  did  not  know  the 
man  who  bowed  to  me  just  now,  but 
I  thought  it  right  to  do  as  the  little  boy 
did,  and  bow  to  him  again." 

A  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  marked 
Mr.  Thompson ;  he  enjoyed  an  innocent 
joke.  At  a  village  chapel  anniversary, 
whilst  the  Rev.  W.  Jay  was  preaching, 
a  young  man,  in  full  view  of  the 
preacher,  fell  fast  asleep.  Presently 
his  next  neighbour  succeeded  in  rous- 
ing him  to  open  and  read  a  paper,  on 
which  was  written,  large  as  life, 
"Shall  I  fetch  yotjb  nightcap?" 
The  combination  of  shame,  amusement, 
and  curiosity  on  the  youth's  counte- 
nance was  something  to  see,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  found  it  difficult  so  to 
control  his  countenance  as  to  avoid 
detection. 

The  young  man  needed  no  second 
reminder  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
preacher. 

Among  Mr.  Thompson's  papers  a 
huge  card  was  found  with  above  180 
names  inscribed  on  it,  all  of  them — 

"  the  recipients  of  his  kindness  or  the 
objects  of  his  attention.  First  came  the 
names  of  children  and  grandchildren,  then 
of  nephews  and  nieces  with  their  children, 
as  also  the  children  of  his  oldest  friends, — 
the  names  and  ages,  and  in  some  cases 
the  birthdays  of  each  noted  down.  Then 
came  various  old  pensioners,  and  others 
known  to  him  as  invalids,  or  bedridden 
people. 

"  Some  widows  are  on  the  list,  and  several 
lonely  and  aged  spinsters;  also  some 
young  labourers  beginning  to  do  service 
among    the    poor    in    secluded    country 
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Tillages.  Many  worthy  ministers  are 
enrolled,  and  roany  lonfif>tried  friends. 
.  .  .  Comfortinif  tracts  and  leaflets 
found  their  way  to  afllictcd  ones,  and 
large-type  publications  to  the  aged.  . 
.  .  The  much-coreted  book,  which  some 
poor  minister  had  been  unable  to  pur- 
chase,  found  its  way  to  the  study  shelves, 
and  the  new  dress  to  the  wardrobe  of  the 
minister's  wife.  .  .  .  Many  an  unex- 
pected five-pound  note  rejoiced  the  heart 
of  the  sorrowing  widow  or  struggling 
parent." 

In  reply  to  an  invitation  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Sunday 
School  Union,  in  March,  18G5,  Mr. 
T.  indulges  in  some  grateful  reminis- 
cences, and  adds,  *'My  loving  Christian 
remembrances  to  onr  dear  friends, 
Mr.  Watson  and  Mr,  Snellgrove. 
What  a  gratification  it  is  to  think  of 
onr  long  friendship,  throughout  which 
there  has  never  been  one  jarring 
word!  but  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
whilst  it  has  been  our  delight  to  try 
to  imitate  the  loving  Saviour." 

Before  the  close  of  this  year  the  long 
and  busy  life  terminated.  Several 
sharp  attacks  had  indicated  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  On  December  8th 
Mr.  Thompson  was,  however,  busily 
engaged;  he  had  written  several  letters, 
and  with  a  bundle  of  books  under  his 
arm  had  passed  to  his  study.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  rang  for  assistance  ;  his 
servant  found  him  sitting  at  his  desk, 
pen  in  hand,  and  vainly  attempting  to 
write.  '*  He  held  on  at  his  work  when 
actually  dying.  The  labouring  pulse 
was  refusing  to  beat,  and  the  feeble 
hand  could  scarcely  do  his  bidding, 
yet  he  still  tried  to  write  words  of  com- 
fort and  kindness  to  an  afflicted 
brother." 

"The  usual  remedies   produced  no 


effect.  His  last  words  were  soon 
spoken,  and  without  another  struggle 
he  passed  away.  ** 

**  He  was  interred  in  Lockswood  Ceme- 
tery, near  Bath,  on  Friday,  Dec.  15.  Pass- 
ing under  the  railway  arch  at  the  end  of 
Prior  Park  Eoad,  two  uninvited  moomen, 
who  had  been  waiting  there,  joined  the 
funeral  procession— a  boy  on  crutches, 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  with 
a  Uttle  sister  about  ten.  The  snow  wss 
on  the  ground  and  the  north  wind  blow- 
ing. They  were  thinly  clad,  and  the 
little  girl  drew  her  scanty  tippet  round 
her  to  cover  her  arms.  The  lame  boy  and 
she  kept  up  with  the  eortige  for  two  milefl, 
witnessed  the  interment,  heard  the  Sunday 
school  children  sing  by  the  side  of  the 
grave,  and  disappeared.  It  seemed  ss 
though  they  had  come  as  voluntary  repre- 
sentatives of  the  children's  love." 

Mrs.  Luke  has  studied  brevity  in 
her  work,  desiring  to  reach  those  who 
have  but  little  leisure,  and  to  provide  a 
book  which  should  not  be  beyond  the 
means  of  the  humbler  classes  of  those 
by  whom  her  father  was  known  and 
reverenced.  The  memoir  is  most  in- 
teresting, attractive,  and  valuable. 

Many  teachers,  doubtless,  who  met 
Mr.  Thompson  at  the  jubilee  of  the 
Sunday  School  (Jnion,  ¥dll  look  for  some 
record  of  the  engagements  of  that  oc- 
casion in  this  volume  ;  such  record 
does  not  appear.  We  should  like  to 
suggest  the  insertion  of  a  brief  refer- 
ence in  the  future  editions  which  we 
confidently  expect  will  speedily  be 
called  for.  Most  heartily  do  we  hope 
that,  among  the  young  especially,  the 
example  of  Thomas  Thompson  may  be 
oUowed,  and  that  his  spirit,  energy, 
and  untiring  industry  may  not  die 
out  either  in  the  Sunday  school  world 
or  in  the  church. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

At  the  meeting  ^f  the  Committee  on  the  19th  June,  letters  were  read  from  the 
Canterbury  (New  Zealand)  and  the  Geelong  Sunday  School  Unions. 

Twenty-three  libraries  for  London  and  the  country,  amounting  to  £121,  were 
granted. 

A  grant  of  £6  has  been  made  for  a  mission  school  in  Whitecross  Street. 

The  Continental  Sub- Committee  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Eevs.  C. 
Adama  von  Scheltema,  M.  Neuhass,  and  Count  Bernstorff,  and  have  conferred 
with  the  two  latter  gentlemen  upon  arrangements  for  a  Sunday  School  Conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  Berlin  in  1869. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Howshall,  the  librarian,  died  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  22nd  June, 
in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  at  his  customary  duties  up  to  the 
preceding  Saturday  evening.  Mr.  Howshall  had  been  librarian  for  upwards  of 
twenty-seven  years,  and  had  discharged  the  oflBice  with  punctuality  and  fidelity. 
By  his  decease  the  Committee  have  lost  a  tried  and  trusty  friend. 

METROPOLITAN  AUXILIARIES. 

South. — A  school,  consisting  of  four  teachers  (navvies)  and  forty  scholars, 
has  been  opened  at  Elder  Street,  Wells  Eoad,  Sydenham.  Library  voted  for 
Kent  Street,  Amicable  Row,  £9. 

East. — A  grant  of  150  class-books  has  been  made  to  George  Yard  SchooL 
Mr.  Gilbert  Wood  has  been  elected  representative  to  the  Parent  Committee. 

West. — A  new  schoolroom,  to  accommodate  about  200  scholars,  has  been 
opened  in  connection  with  Gospel  Oak  Congregational  Church.  Grants  have 
been  made  of  £3  towards  new  schoolroom  at  Old  Meeting-house,  Uxbridge ;  and 
of  138.  towards  a  quarter's  rent  of  Weir's  Passage  School.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Hammersmith  Branch  was  held  at  Albion  Road  Chapel,  and  was  largely 
attended.  Rev.  J.  E.  Richards  presided,  and  addresses  were  given  by  Revs. 
Messrs.  Cave,  Graham,  Haslam,  and  others.  Whit  Sunday  morning  prayer 
meetings  were  held  at  Paddington  and  at  Tottenham  Court  Road  Chapels ;  at  the 
latter  155  were  present,  most  of  whom  remained  to  breakfast.  Mr.  A.  Rolling 
and  Mr.  S.  J.  Rood  have  been  appointed  representatives  to  the  Parent  Com- 
mittee. 

Islington. — A  new  mission  school  has  been  commenced  in  Windsor  Street, 
Essex  Road,  in  connection  with  Cross  Street  Chapel.  Four  pounds'  worth  of 
school  requisites  have  been  granted  to  this  school  at  one-third  of  the  retail  price. 
Wilton  Square  Welsh  Presbyterian  School  has  been  admitted  into  union.  It  has 
been  reported  to  the  Committee  that  on  Sunday  evenings  300  children  and  young 
persons  regularly  meet,  under  the  care  of  a  few  teachers,  for  an  hour ;  a  short  and 
interesting  service  is  conducted,  and  a  large  amount  of  good  seems  to  be  the 
result. 

South-west. — Library,  £3,  voted  to  Coburg  Row  School.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  a  Scholars'  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  January,  1869. 
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Bermondsey. — A  library,  jC3,  voted  to  Primitive  Methodist  School,  Rotlier- 
hithe.  Annual  subscription  of  £3  Ss.  paid  to  the  Parent  Committee,  and  £2  2s. 
for  the  Continental  Fund. 

North-east. — A  £9  library  voted  to  Homerton  Wesleyan  SchooL  Meetings 
of  teachers  and  scholars  were  held  on  Whit  Monday.     (See  Beport,  p.  878.) 


TAU5T0Zf. 

The  twenty- fifth    anniversary    of    the 
Sunday  school  connected  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Chapel,    North  Street,  was  held 
on  the  28th  June.      It  was  thought  a 
fitting  period  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  *' search    the  records  in  the 
church-book  specially  in  reference  to  the 
numbers  who  were  received  into  member- 
ship whilst  in  the  Sabbath  school.   It  will 
be  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  second 
year  of  this  church  —  vis.,   1844-5  —  it 
is     recorded    that    37    admissions    had 
been  made  of  persons  'who  it  is  hoped 
have    been  brought    to   the    knowledge 
of     the    truth     as    it     is    in     Jesus,' 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  and  instruction  in  the 
Bible  classes  and  Sabbath  schools."     For 
the  whole  period,  as  near  as  it  can  be 
ascertained,  about  250  persons  have  actu- 
ally joined  the  fellowship  of  the  church, 
who  were  associated  with  the  classes  in 
the  school.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
a  great  many  have  gone  away  and  have 
become  decided  elsewhere,  and  are   now 
faithfully  serving  the    Lord   in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  or  have  departed  this 
life.    The  total  number  of  scholars  at  the 
last  quarterly  record  was  576.     There  are 
87  teachers  with  appointed  classes,  be- 
sides    several    who    cheerfully   respond 
when  required  as  substitutes. 

PSOME. 

The  usual  gathering  in  connection  with 
the  Sunday  school  union  here  took  place 
at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  on  Whit  Monday 
morning,  June  1st.  The  plan  adopted 
last  year,  of  having  two  services,  one  for 
elder  scholars  in  the  chapel,  and  another 
for  the  younger  ones  in  the  schoolroom,  was 


again  carried  out.    The  various  sohooli 
began  to  arrive  at  about  a  quarter  to  ten, 
and  by  half -past  ten  both  buildings  were 
filled  to  their  utmost  capacity.    The  devo- 
tional exercises  in  the  chapel  were  oon- 
ducted  by  the    Bevs.   A.  Sowland,  W. 
Burton,  and  Q.  Dobson.    The  address  wa 
given  by  the  £ev.  H.  Soper,  and  was  bssed 
upon  the  Saviour's  welcome  to  little  child- 
ren.   The  address  was  a  most  admiTshle 
one,  combining  aptness  of  illustration  with 
serious  earnestness,  and  was  listened  to 
with  marked  attention,  many  of  the  young 
people  appearing  to  be  deeply  impressed 
by  the  appeals  which  were  presented  to 
them.     Anthems  and   hymns,    spedsUy 
printed  for  the  service,  were  sung  witih 
capital  effect  and   precision    tmder  tlie 
leadership  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Greenland.    Tbe 
infant  service  was  most  successfol,  snd 
was  superintended  by  the    Bev.  T.  G- 
Booke.    The   address  was   given  by  tiis 
Eev.  J.  Hawes,  from  Jer.  iii.  4,— "WiU 
thou  not  from  this  time  cry  unto  Me^  H7 
Father,  Thou  art  the  guide  of  my  youibP* 
The  singing  was  conducted  by  3fr*  A 
Coombs.    At  the  close  of  the  servioes  ti)0 
different  schocds  proceeded  to  various  fields 
or  other  suitable  places,  where  the  ususl 
supply  of  buns,  and  in  many  cases  Isnoa- 
ade,  were  distributed,  and   rural  spotto 
and  games  enjoyed. 

The  annual  tea  and  publie  meeting  iren 
held  in  Zion  Schoolroom,  and  were  largely 
attended.  E.  G.  Ames,  Esq.,  the  Frseident 
of  the  union,  occupied  the  chair.  A  hjnB 
having  been  sung  and  prayw  offered,  tbs 
chairman,  in  a  brief  and  genial  addrefl^ 
congratulated  the  teachers  on  the  improfs- 
ment  in  the  average  ettendanoe  of  ^ 
scholars  at  the  various  schools.  The  nun* 
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ber  of  scholars  had  only  slightl j  increased, 
but  there  were  330  more  children  in  their 
schools  now  than  at  the  establishment  of 
the  union  eleven  years  ago.  Another 
encouraging  feature  was  in  the  numbers 
who  had  joined  the  churches,  the  average 
being  one  in  forty-four.  The  reports  from 
the  various  schools  were  next  read  by  the 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  S.  T.  Bawlings.  They 
showed  a  total  of  257  teachers  and  1,573 
scholars. 

Sev.  W.  Allen  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  reports  and  the  reappointment  of  the 
<^cers  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  spoke  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  a  good 
Sabbath  school  teacher,  viz.,  prayer,  piety, 
punctuality,  preparation,  and  perseverance. 
Sev.  E.  Wright,  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion, referred  to  some  of  the  statistics  con- 
tained in  the  reports,  urged  upon  the 
teachers  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
visiting  the  scholars  in  their  homes,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  scope  there  was  in  the 
Sabbath  school  institution  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  church 
inembers. 

Bev.  A.  Bowland  gave  an  address  on 
"The  advantages  of  a  teachers'  prepara- 
tion class,"  in  the  course  of  which  he 
eongratulated  the  teachers  upon  the  feust 
that  the  Bev.  T.  G-.  Booke  had  consented 
to  conduct  such  a  class  in  connection  with 
tlie  Frome  union.  So  far  as  he  had  been 
able  to  judge,  many  preparation  classes 
had  been  failures  because  those  who  ought 
ta  attend,  and  who  would  be  mostly  bene- 
fited by  attending,  were  the  very  persons 
wbo  absented  themselves.  The  proper  way 
iras  to  regard  the  class  as  one  for  whidi  all 
must  prepare  as  well  as  one  by  which  they 
would  be  prepared  for  their  work.  Above 
an  they  should  not  forget  that  "the  pre- 
paration of  the  heart"  was  of  the  first 
importance. 

Ber.  jr.  Milnes  delivered  an  address  on 
"'The  importance  and  best  methods  of 
directing  scholars  who  appear  to  be  under 
serious  impressions."  He  dwelt  upon  the 
^mpaUiy,  consideration,  and  tenderness 
riioold  oharaeteriae  the  intercourse  of 


the  teacher  with  his  scholars,  when  the 
former  had  succeeded  in  awakening  religious 
solicitude.  The  teacher  should  seek  to 
imderstand  the  scholars'  feelings,  position, 
desires,  and  state  of  mind,  and  to  gain 
their  confidence.  Having  secured  this, 
they  should  next  speak  with  them  in- 
dividually and  alone.  After  a  time  they 
should  speak  to  their  pastor,  and  seek  the 
advice  of  some  experienced  Christian. 
They  should  also  pray  for  and  with  their 
scholars,  and  ever  direct  them  to  "the 
Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world." 

Bev.  T.  G-.  Booke  gave  the  concluding 
address  on  "  The  Sunday  school  teachers' 
encouragements."  He  cautioned  teachers 
not  to  work  for  the  sake  of  encourage* 
ments,  and  not  to  be  cast  down  because 
they  did  not  see  any.  They  should  find 
their  chief  encouragement  in  the  thought 
that  they  were  engaged  in  God's  work,  and 
leave  results  to  Him.  Another  encourage* 
ment  might  be  foimd  in  the  thought  that 
they  were  laying  a  foimdation  for  ministers 
to  work  upon,  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
arousing  opposition  in  the  town  should 
also  be  a  stimulus  to  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  imited 
choir  of  about  thirty  performers  sang  a 
selection  of  anthems  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  A.  Coombs. 

PSESTOir. 

The  anniversary  services  in  connection 
with  the  local  Sunday  school  union  were 
held  on  Sunday,  June  28th.  In  the  morn- 
ing a  teachers'  prayer  meeting  took  place 
in  the  Orchard  Schoolroom,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  scholars'  service  was  held  in 
the  area  of  the  Com  Exchange.  The 
children  belonging  to  the  following  schools, 
with  their  teachers,  were  present,  number* 
ing  in  all  about  3,000 :— Parker  Street,  Mill 
Hill,  Fishergate  (Baptist), Lancaster  Bead, 
Brook  Street,  Ashmoor  Street,  Saul  Street, 
Orchard,  Wesley,  Cuerden  Gh-een.  The 
large  area  was  crowded  with  the  scholars, 
the  boys  being  ranged  on  one  side  and  the 
girls  on  the  othw,  and  the  galleries  were 
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filled  by  the  parent!  and  relatlTet  of  the 
children  and  others.    There  were  present 
40  instrumentaliits  and  900  rocaliiis,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Blakey.    On  the 
platform  were  the  Rers.  T.  A.  Rajner,  W. 
J.Stuart,  J.W.ChiBholme,  T. H. Allchurch 
(Blackpool),  B.  Child  (Hanlej) ;  Council- 
lors Edelston,  Fumeas,  and  Soworbutts; 
Messrs.    Jaboz    Inwards,    Leach,   Smith, 
Walmsley,  &c.    Mr.  Councillor  J.  Haslam 
occupied  the  chair.    The  proceedings  were 
commenced  by  the  sin^ng  of  the  hymn, 
*' Around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven," 
after  which  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev. 
J.  Judson.    The  hymn  commencing  *'  Sab- 
bath schools  are  England's  glory"  was 
then  sung,  and  the  lesson  having  been  read 
by  the  Kev.  T.  A.  Kayner,  and  the  third 
hymn,  "A  home  in  heaven,"  given,  the 
chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Jabez  Inwards 
to  address  the  meeting.    He  said  he  wanted 
the  children  present  to  give  him  their  eyes 
and  ears,  as  ho  intended  to  speak  to  them 
that  afternoon  upon  a  subject  which  he 
deemed  to  be  an  exceedingly  important 
one.  The  words  Sabbath  school  had  always 
been  musical  words  to  his  soul.    It  was 
full  of  delightful  and  pleasant  associations, 
and  he  considered  one  of  the  bright  and 
distinguishing  glories  of  their  fatherland 
wuB  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
every  Lord's  day  met  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  instruction  in  relation  to  Him 
who  is  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  the  glory 
of  heaven,  and  the  j  oy  of  earth.    He  wanted 
to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  thinking  of  Jesus.    The 
flun  shone  brightly  that  day,  and  it  was  a 
very  beautiful  and  glorious  object  to  look 
upon,  and  when  they  saw  the  sun,  and 
when  they  thought  of  it,  they  should  at  the 
same  time  think  of  Him  who  is  the  Sun  of 
righteousness — of  Him  in  whose  presence 
night  and  sin  fly  away,  and  the  brightness 
of  salvation  appears.    Jesus  said,  while  in 
this  world,  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world." 
They  should  love  to  live  in  His  light,  to 
listen  to  His  words,  to  obey  His  commands, 
should  strive  to  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  great  and  glorious  truths  in  con- 


nection with  His  life  and  with  BUs  death. 
Then  it  was  a  yerj  beautiful  thing  at 
night  to  look  up  and  see  the  bright,  twink* 
ling  stars.  Some  of  the  most  profound 
philosophers  in  all  ages  had  wondered 
what  the  stars  were,  but  when  they  looked 
at  them  they  should  think  of  Him  who  ii 
called  in  the  New  Teetament  the  brigbi 
and  the  morning  star. 

When  they  looksd  at  the  great  blessing 
which  God  had  given  them  in  pure,  clear, 
cold  water,  they  should  think  of  Him 
who  said  that  He  alone  could  give  the 
water  of  life — that  pure  spring  vhidi 
flowed  from  His  infinite  mercy  and  infinite 
love.  When  they  looked  at  their  winding 
beautiful  river  they  should  think  of  that 
river  which  flowed  forth  firom  the  throne 
of  God. 

When  they  went  across  the  fields  they 
had  to  go  along  a  way — hj  a  pathf—and 
when  they  did  so  they  should  think  of 
Him  who  has  said,  "I  am  the  way." 
There  were  dear  ways  and  cheap  wtjt, 
wrong  ways  and  right  ways,  crooked  waji 
and  straight  ways,  narrow  ways  and  broad 
ways — there  were  ways  in  which  it  wonid 
be  death  for  him  or  them  to  traveL  They 
should  take  care  to  go  in  the  right  wayj 
they  should  never  go  into  the  way  of 
transgressors,  for  it  was  hard,  and  tii^ 
would  have  to  suffer  keenlj  if  they  did  eo. 
They  should  never  go  into  the  way  of  the 
public-house.  Swearers  were  there,  drunk- 
ards were  there,  crying  was  there,  foUy 
was  there,  plague  was  there,  death  wai 
there,  sorrow  and  hell  met  there,  then- 
fore  they  should  never  go  into  that  way, 
for  it  was  a  dangerous,  a  corrupting,  sad 
a  debasing  way.  They  should  never  fo^ 
get  that  the  Bible  said,  **  Wisdom's  wayi 
are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  her  pathi 
are  peace,"  and  that  was  the  way  of 
religion. 

Did  they  not  loye  to  see  the  flowers? 
Jesus  Christ  was  spoken  of  as  fairest 
amongst  lilies — ^the  Kose  of  Sharon.  'WImb 
they  went  into  their  pretty  little  flowe^ 
gardens  they  should  remember  that  tiM 
Bible  told  them  that  not  only  was  Je^ 
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the  Sun  of  righteousness,  the  bright  and 
morning  star,  but  that  He  was  the  fairest 
amongst  lilies,  the  Bose  of  Sharon — let 
them  think  of  Him  in  their  mind's  eye, 
ga2e  upon  Him,  and  love  Him.  Then 
Jesus  Christ  was  compared  to  the  lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  He  was  also  com- 
pared to  a  lamb.  If  th^  rejected.  Him, 
despised  Him,  treated  Him  with  contempt, 
He  would  drag  them  to  pieces,  and  let 
them  look  to  it  that  they  offended  Him 
not. 

When  they  went  into  the  country  they 
frequently  saw  a  shepherd  tending  his 
flocks,  and  when  they  looked  at  him  they 
must  not  forget  that  Jesus  had  said,  **  I 
am  the  good  shepherd."  He  never  injured 
one  of  His  sheep  or  His  lambs,  and  He 
nerer  would;  but  He  looked  tenderly 
down  upon  His  little  lambs.  He  fed  them 
in  the  green  pastures,  led  them  by  the 
quiet  streams,  and  exercised  a  constant 
care  over  and  love  for  them.  They  should 
remember  that  Jesus  was  the  shepherd  of 
their  souls,  and  He  would  save  them  from 
darkness  and  death.  When  they  saw  the 
aheep,  too,  grazing  upon  the  mountain 
side,  they  must  remember  that  one  of  the 
prophets  had  most  touchingly  said  of 
Jesus,  "  As  a  sheep  before  the  shearers  is 
dumb,  so  He  opened  not  His  mouth."  He 
mentioned  those  things  to  them  so  that 
when  they  took  a  country  walk  they  might 
be  often  reminded  of  Him  who  was  full 
of  mercy  and  full  of  love.  When  they 
walked  to  the  cemetery,  and  looked  at  aoy 
of  the  numerous  graves  there,  they  should 
never  forget  that  the  grave  is  a  great 
power  in  this  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  should  remember  that  Jesus  had  said, 
**  I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life."  He 


wished  them  to  remember  what  Jesus  had 
said  of  themselves, — **  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not :  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  When 
they  sang  their  songs  of  praise  and  their 
anthems,  let  them  never  forget  that  there 
was  a  grander  song,  a  fuller  melody,  lof- 
tier strains,  where  angels,  seraphim  and 
cherubim,  ascribed  majesty,  and  honour, 
and  glory  to  Him  "that  sits  upon  the 
throne,  and   to    the  Lamb  for  ever  and 


ever." 

The  fourth  hymn — "Jesus  who  lived 
above  the  sky" — having  been  sung,  and 
the  benediction  pronounced,  the  children 
dispersed. 

The  annual  sermon  to  Sunday  school 
teachers  was  given  by  Mr.  Inwards  in 
the  same  place  in  the  evening,  when  there 
was  a  tolerably  large  attendance. 

Ccsttmontols. 

Tpstoich. — On  21st  June  the  teachers 
of  Burlington  School  presented  to  Miss 
Cox,  on  the  occasion  of  her  leaving 
Ipswich,  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of 
"The  Holy  Vessels  and  Furniture  of  the 
Tabernacle,"  in  appreciation  of  her  ser- 
vices for  more  than  seven  years  as  super- 
intendent of  the  girls'  school. 

Bamsgate,  —  On  the  30th  June,  the 
teachers,  old  scholars,  and  friends  con- 
nected with  the  Congregational  Sunday 
School  in  George  Street,  presented  to  Mr. 
G.  M.  Hinds  an  inkstand,  a  plated  butter 
cooler,  a  silver  penholder,  and  a  gold  pen, 
the  total  value  being  £36.  These  testi- 
monials were  in  recognition  of  Mr. 
Hinds'  services  in  the  school  for  more  than 
forty  years. 


SOBVH-BAST  LOKDOK  AUXILIAET. 


This  newly  formed  Auxiliary,  following 
the  time-honoured  custom  of  the  Hackney 
Branch,  arranged  a  series  of  services  for 
Whit  Monday,  1st  June,  which  were  carried 
out  with  great  vigour  and  earnestness,  and 
resulted  in  an  interesting  and  profitable 


day.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  about 
three  hundred  teachers  and  friends  assem- 
bled in  the  Lower  Clapton  Congregational 
Church,  where  a  devotional  service  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  J.  Forsaith,  and  prayer 
was  offered  by  Messrs.  Beed,  Hopwood^ 
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Heatli,  and  J.  8.  BmiUi.  At  eight  o'dodL 
Her.  Frank  Soden  pretided>t  a  breakfaat, 
at  whiob  there  were  upwarda  of  two  hun- 
dred teachere  and  miniatert.  After  hreak- 
faat,  the  numben  being  atill  further  aug- 
mented, Mr.  Charlea  Beed,  Preaident  of  the 
Auxiliary,  took  the  chair  at  a  conference  on 
the  subject  preriouilj  announced,  "The 
Qualifications  of  an  Efficient  Teacher." 
The  chairman  brieflj  addresaed  the  meeting, 
referring  to  the  revived  interest  which  had 
lately  been  awakened  in  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  congratulated  the  teachers  on  the 
improvement  which  their  recent  report 
showed  in  almost  every  particular  connected 
with  the  work,  and  urged  that  as  they  had 
an  open  platform,  unbiassed  by  sectarian 
influence,  it  was  devoutly  to  be  desired  that 
the  7,000  children  now  included  in  the 
auxiliary  would  soon  be  doubled :  he  also 
adverted  to  the  pleasing  fact  that  out  of 
660  teachers,  the  large  number  of  690  were 
enrolled  as  church  members.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Scrutton,  superintendent  of  Kingsland 
Congregational  Sunday  School,  then  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Qualifications  of  an  Effi- 
cient Sunday  Sehool  Teacher."    Prepara- 


tory qvalifieatioii%  he  nidy  were— lofe  to 
GK)d,  a  spirit  of  prayer,  and  studiousnea 
of  thought.  To^thoie  mvat  be  added  exe^ 
cutive  qualifioationa, — naaelj,  diseiplinfl^ 
patience,  Tigilanoa,  eagncatnesa,  sympa* 
thetic  firiendship,  oanaiateney  of  amdnetk 
aptitude  for  teaching,  and  punctuality. 
If  the  priae  of  soooaaa  be  worth  striving  fix, 
if  we  are  permitted  to  be  fellow-worken 
with  our  great  Maater,  if  we  may  be  ths 
means  of  the  brighter  whining  of  a  li^ 
already  kindled, — surely  it  is  for  us  to 
qualify  ouraelYea  for  our  glorioua  work. 

The  meetingwaa  afterwards  addressed  I7 
Messrs.  F.  J.  Hartley,  A.  T.  Bowser,  H. 
M.  Heath,  J.  S.  Smith,  J.  FoiBaith,  Fubv, 
Terras,  Harris,  Hisoock,  and  BeT.T.W. 
Aveling;  the  oonfiBrenee  broke  up  at  hsl^ 
past  ten  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon  Ser. 
James  Spenoe,  DJ).,  addreeaed  about  2,000 
children  at  Mare  Street  Chapel,  and  Ser. 
Arthur  Hall,  of  Sdmonton,addzeasedakoiift 
1,200  at  the  Lower  Clapton  Congregatioasl 
Church,  thus  dosing  the  engagementa<tf 
a  day  which  will  long  be  renkembeied  by 
all  who  were  priTileged  to  take  part  iaiti 
proceedings. 


WBIT  LOVDOV. — IVTBODUCTOBT  CLAM, 


An  introduetory  class  for  teachers  was 
established  in  April  last,  in  connection 
with  the  West  London  Auxiliary,  and  is 
now  in  full  and  sucoessful  operation.  It 
meets  at  the  Cavendish  Booms,  Mortimer 
Street,  every  Sunday  afternoon  from  3 
o'dock  to  4.16,  and  is  conducted  by  Mr. 
B.  P.  Pask.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
class  Mr.  Pask  thus  summarised  what  he 
considered  necessary  to  successful  teach- 
ing. Every  teacher  required— 1.  A  clear 
perception  of  what  should  be  the  aims  of 
a  Sunday  school  teacher.  2.  A  knowledge 
of  the  best  available  mi  ss  for  the  attain- 
ment of  thoee  ends.  8.  Skill  in  the  use  of 
those  means.  Lacking  the  first,  they 
would  be  uncertain  in  aim,  and  conse- 
quently without  success.  Hence  they 
must  first  resolve  upon  what  they  would 
seek  to  accomplish,  and  then  proceed  to 


discover  how  it  waa  to  be  dane^  and  «kt 
were  the  pre-requiaitea  to  auooeas.  IhM 
would  be  found  to  inelnde— 1.  Athoroi^ 
acquaintance  with  Holy  Seriptareb  SI  A 
knowledge  of  tiie  nature  and  eliane> 
teristies  of  a  child.  8.  A  knowledge  flf 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching,  uA 
the  various  methoda  to  be  adopted  ia  iii 
practice. 

The  course  of  study  proposed  was  d^ 
signed  to  aid  them  in  *<<«i"'ring  theses  ii^ 
would  be  thus  carried  on.  One  SundtJ 
would  be  devoted  to  Scripture  and  ito 
associated  subjects,  and  the  next  to  thf 
more  technical  braneh  of  atody, — ^by  vUA 
arrangement  the  two  ooursea  wonU  b* 
simultaneously  pursued  on  alternate  fte* 
days.  In  order  to  obtain  a  thoio^b 
acquaintance  with  the  8crq>tarss,  D^ 
Angus's  << Bible  Handbook"  was  sdsotol 
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as  a  guide.  This  will  be  regularly  gone 
through;  and,  aided  by  other  works,  such 
subjects  as  chronology,  history,  geography, 
manners  and  customs,  &c.,  will  be  noticed 
in  their  proper  places  in  so  far  as  they  help 
tlie  Bible  student. 

The  technical  study,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
will  embrace  those  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  all  successful  teaching  must 
be  based.   These  will  be  given  one  by  one, 
and  illustrated  by  the  afternoon's  exercise. 
The  nature  and  characteristics  of  children 
will  be  minutely  examined,  and  the  im- 
portance of  adapting  our  efforts  to  the 
laws  of  their  being  pointed  out,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  an  intelligent  adjust- 
ment of  means  to  an  end.    The  various 
methods  of  teaching   will   be   carefully 
studied,  and  the  particular  use  of  each 
exhibited.    It  is  proposed  to  exercise  the 
members  in  these  methods  thus.    Having 
studied  the  illustrative  method,  for  in- 
stance,   subjects   will   be   given,  chosen 
firom  the  Union  List  of  Lessons,  and  each 
member  required  to  furnish  suitable  illus- 
trations by  the  following    Sunday.     So 
with  the  pictorial  method,  given  scenes 
being  required  to  be  pictured  out.    These 
exercises  will  not,  however,  be  read  out 
to  the  class,  but  privately  examined  by 
the  conductor,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  afford 
■pme  valuable  practice,  and  thus  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  different  methods  be,  as  far 
Si  powible,  attained. 


When  the  class  has  advanced  thus  far, 
they  will  be  led  to  see  how  to  construct  a 
lesson,  principles  and  rules  being  laid 
down  for  the  several  classes  in  our  schools, 
and  for  the  diverse  character  of  the  lessons 
to  be  taught.  Subjects  will  then  be  given, 
and  skeleton  lessons  required.  Subse- 
quently a  few  specimen  lessons  will  be 
given  to  children  before  the  class,  so  that 
they  may  learn  therefrom  how  to  reduce 
principles  to  practice,  and  acquire  skill  to 
use  the  means  with  which  they  have  been 
furnished. 

In  this  manner  the  members  will  be 
somewhat  adequately  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  solemn  and  important  work  of 
Sunday  school  teaching.  There  is  much 
to  be  learned  that  can  only  be  acquired 
by  practice  and  observation;  but  having 
gone  through  such  a  course  of  preparation, 
they  will  begin  with  many  advantages,  and 
will  be  able  to  profit  by  experience  to  a 
much  larger  degree  than  they  otherwise 
would. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
study  proposed  is  reckoned  to  occupy  nine 
or  ten  months.  Seventeen  members,  male 
and  female,  have  joined  the  class.  The 
earnestness  and  interest  exhibited  by  the 
students,  and  the  regularity  of  their  at- 
tendance, testify  to  their  appreciation  of 
the  help  thus  offered  them. 

A  similar  class  is  about  to  be  formed  in 
another  district  of  the  West  Auxiliary. 


cosmrBirT  ov  xttbopb. 


SWITZEBLAKB. 

Beference  has  more  than  once  been 
made,  in  our  reports  of  Sunday  school 
work  in  this  country,  to  the  strong  desire 
felt  by  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  to  form  the  French-speak- 
ing Cantons  into  one  Confederation,  or 
8undi^  School  Union;  and  they  have 
frequently  urged  their  missionary,  £ev. 
S.  Jaulmes  Cook,  to  attempt  this  consum- 
mation. None  but  those  who  have  visited 
this  country,  and  have  been  brought  into 


personal  association  with  the  different 
sections  of  the  Christian  Church,  can 
rightly  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  seemingly  simple  result. 
Each  Canton  having  its  own  jurisdiction 
and  local  govemm^it,  the  means  of  inter- 
communication very  partially  developed, 
petty  jealousies  and  prejudices  strongly 
cherished,  and  the  advantages  of  co- 
operation and  union  very  imperfectly  real- 
ized, obstacles  and  objections  to  even  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  wore  raised  on  every  hand. 
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At  length,  howcrer,  the  way  teems 
opening  up,  and  by  God's  bleMing  we 
f  hall  yet  see  the  realisation  of  our  desire. 
A  local  union  already  exists  in  Canton  de 
Vaud,  and  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
form  others  also  in  the  Cantons  of  Geneva 
and  Neuchatel,  and  then  unite  the  three. 
Direct  proposals  to  this  end  were  at  once 
rejected ;  but  the  Sunday  school  teachers 
of  Geneva  having  formed  a  desire  to 
gather  the  children  of  all  the  schools  in 
that  city  into  one  large  meeting,  applied 
to  Mr.  Jaulmes  Cook,  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  such  matters,  to 
assist  them.  This  he  very  readily  did, 
and  the  meeting,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Geneva,  attended  by  1,600  children,  proved 
very  satisfactory,  and  excited  great  into- 
rest.  Having  thus  brought  the  teachers 
together,  Mr.  Jaulmes  Cook  invited  them 
to  meet  him  on  the  following  dny,  and 
having  fully  explained  the  advantages 
and  combated  the  objections,  they  then 
agreed  to  establish  a  Sunday  school  union 
in  Geneva. 

A  proposition  to  inaugurate  the  union 
by  holding  a  united  pray«r  meeting, 
though  at  once  accepted,  created  a  degree 
of  excitement  and  discussion  amongst  the 
different  churches  which  we  can  scarcely 
realize.  Such  a  thing  was  unheard  of  as 
for  the  various  denominations  to  unite  for 
any  purpose,  and  the  boldness  of  the  pro- 
posal startled  and  alarmed  some,  whilst  it 
secured  the  adhesion  of  others.  It  was 
quite  an  experiment,  the  issue  of  which 
was  anxiously  and  prayerfully  watched  by 
not  a  few. 

The  note  of  invitation  is  before  us, 
appointing  the  meeting  for  Sunday, 
March  22, 1868,  at  4  o'clock  p.m.,  in  the 
Little  Hall  of  the  Beformation,  and  is 
signed  by  Mr.  Jaulmes  Cook,  Dr.  H. 
Lombard,  and  three  other  friends.  Nearly 
300  teachers  accepted  the  invitation, 
several  prayers  were  offered,  two  or  three 
short  addresses  delivered,  interspersed 
with  singing,  and  a  holy,  happy  influence 
pervaded    the   assembly.    A  proposition 


was  at  once  made  to  hold  a  similar  meet- 
ing monthly,  but  for  tlie  present  it  has 
been  decided  to  bare  it  quarterly.  A  great 
and  important  step  ham  thus  been  gained 
in  bringing  the  teachers  of  all  denomina- 
tions together,  and  from  this  it  is  hopsd 
the  usual  organisations  of  a  local  union 
will  be  effected,  and  that  the  stimulus  of 
this  example  will  promote  the  holding  of 
similar  meetings  in  the  other  Cantons. 

Mr.  Jaulmes  Cook  having  heen  instmctsd 
again  to  visit  the  schools    in  the  Wal- 
densian  valleys,  a  letter  has  been  received 
fVom    the    Moderator    of     "La    Table 
Yaudois,"    Ber.    T.    Lantaret,   warmly 
expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Waldensiin 
churches  to  the  Sunday  School  Union,  for 
sending  their  agent  to  visit  them,  spesk* 
ing  in  the  highest  terms  of  M.  Jaulmei 
Cook's  ability  for  the  work,  and  of  the 
excellent  influence  which  his  visits  exer^ 
and  also  testifying  to  the  great  interest 
with    which    the     little    magaaine   Tht 
Sunday    School    3£e»8enger   is    reeetred 
and  read  throughout  the  country. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
Ber.  Jaulmes  Cook,  announcing  his  retun 
from  this  visit,  and  we  hope  shortly  to 
place  his  report  before  our  readers. 

By  letters  lately  received  from  Berne, 
we  learn  that  the  Sunday  school  work  ii 
progressing  slowly  but  surely  in  tiiat  im- 
portant Canton.  In  three  or  four  in- 
stances the  teachers  of  Sunday  schoob  in 
some  of  the  villages  have  been  arraigned 
before  the  magistrates,  and  fines  have  been 
inflicted,  for  teaching  without  authonsi> 
tion,  a  paragraph  in  the  laws  regnlating 
public  and  private  teaching  having  bMi 
applied  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner. 

These  proceedings  have  caused  some 
agitation  in  the  public  mind,  as  encroach- 
ing on  the  right  of  religious  liberty  iHiidi 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitation,  snd 
petitions  upon  the  subject  have  besa 
presented  to  the  Grand  Council,  witii  the 
vi6w  of  having  this  obnoxious  enaetoent 
repealed. 
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I  BELIEVE  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  prevails  regarding  the 
combat  between  David  and  Goliath.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
they  were  unequally  matched ;  that  David  was  a  raw  youth,  hitherto 
wholly  devoted  to  the  peaceful  avocations  of  a  shepherd,  unused  to 
arms,  without  any  training  to  fit  him  for  such  a  combat.  Goliath,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  veteran  soldier,  and  one  who  was  not  only  skilled 
in  military  arts  and  exercises,  but  naturally  endowed  besides  with 
enormous  personal  strength.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  David's 
victory  was  miraculous — the  result  of  a  direct  exercise  of  divine  saving 
power. 

Let  us  examine  the  Scripture  narrative,  that  we  may  see  whether 
such  a  conclusion  is  warranted  by  the  statements  of  the  sacred  historian. 
And  first,  a  few  words  about  Goliath. 

Goliath  was  one  of  the  last  of  a  race  of  giants  who  appear  to  have 
been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  a  large  section  of  both  eastern  and 
western  Palestine.  In  the  days  of  Abraham,  the  Rejpliaim  (giants) 
occupied  the  chief  cities  of  Bashan ;  and  the  Emim  and  Zuzim,  families 
of  the  same  powerful  race  (Deut.  ii.  10,  11),  held  the  country  between 
Bashan  and  Edom.  When  the  Israelites  under  Moses,  invaded  Canaan, 
Og,  who  was  *'  of  the  remnant  of  giants,"  was  king  of  Bashan ;  and 
the  Anakun,  "  a  people  great  and  tall,"  dwelt  in  the  mountains  of 
southern  Palestine  in  and  around  Hebron  (Deut.  ix.  2 ;  Josh  xi.  21). 
From  them,  doubtless,  the  little  upland  plain  between  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem  got  the  name  "  Yalley  of  the  Giants  "  (Josh.  xv.  8).  When 
driven  from  their  mountain  home,  the  remnant  of  the  Rephaim  took 
refuge  with  the  Philistines,  and  became  noted  champions  among  that 
warlike  people.  Besides  Goliath,  we  read  of  Lahmi,  Sippai,  and 
others  (1  Chron.  xx.  -5  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  18)  of  the  same  gigantic  race, 
whose  overthrow  was  reckoned  among  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  David's  "  mighty  men."  Goliath  thus  sprang  from  a  long 
and  ilhistrious  line  of  giant  warriors.  Like  his  forefathers,  he  was 
trained  to  arms  from  childhood;  he  was,  as  Saul  said  to  David,  "a 
man  of  war  from  his  youth  "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  33).  It  was  not  strange 
that  the  followers  of  Saul  shrank  from  a  personal  encounter  with  such 
a  formidable  antagonist. 

David  was  a  shepherd,  but  not  a  shepherd  of  the  modern  type. 
From  eai'ly  youth  he  had  kept  his  sheep  amid  the  mountains  of  Judah. 
In  glen,  on  clifi*,  on  hill-side  his  physical  powers  had  been  fully  deve- 
loped, and  with  the  strength  he  had  acquired  all  the  energy  and 
activity  of  a  mountaineer.  Warfare,  too,  was  not  new  to  him.  The 
wilderness  was  infested  with  wild  beasts.  With  these  David  had  often 
to  battle  single-handed.  It  was  also  infested  by  robber  bands  ;  and  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  if  they  would  defend  t\ie\T  ^ociV'a,TCLM^\»Vi«ra. 
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tho  use  of  arms.  Every  shcphord  of  tliat  monntain  region  was  a 
trained  warrior.  David  was  fully  conscions  of  his  own  prowess. 
With  ecjual  modesty  and  confidence,  he  said  in  reply  to  the  paternal 
remonstrance  of  Siiul,  **  Thy  servant  kept  his  father's  sheep,  and  there 
came  a  lion  and  a  bear  and  took  a  lamb  ont  of  the  flock ;  and  I  went 
out  afler  him  and  smote  him,  and  delivered  it  out  of  his  mouth;  and 
when  he  arose  against  me,  I  caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  smote  him, 
and  slew  him."  A  man  so  gifled  with  natural  courage  and  strength, 
80  inured  to  danger,  so  trained  to  every  species  of  conflict,  and  ani- 
mated besides  with  imi)licit  faith  in  the  sustaining  power  of  the  (rod 
of  battles,  was  no  imworthy  antagonist  even  for  the  giant  Goliath. 
David's  skill  proved  more  than  a  match  for  brute  strength.  The  Lord 
was  unquestionably  with  His  servant  David.  His  hand  sustained  him, 
but  there  was  no  miracle.  Human  skill  and  courage  were  by  the 
divine  blessing  made  to  triumph. 

Tho  battle  was  fought  in  a  valley,  fourteen  miles  south-west  of 
Jerusalem,  near  tho  leading  road  to  Gaza.  It  was  then  called  "  Elah," 
from  its  terebinths,  and  it  is  now  called  "  Sumpt,"  from  its  acacias. 
Wady-es-Sumpt  runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  through  low  wooded  hills,  toward  the  great  plain  of  Philistia, 
which  it  enters  not  far  from  the  site  of  tho  ancient  city  of  Grath.  It 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with  a  rich  alluvial  bottom,  almost 
flat,  and  smooth,  regular  sides,  rising  steeply  but  not  precipitously  to 
a  height  of  five  hundred  feet  or  more.  Through  the  centre  winds  a 
broad  torrent  bed,  now  dry,  but  thickly  covered  with  smooth  white 
pebbles,  and  fringed  with  oleander,  acacia,  and  other  shrubs. 

The  exact  scene  of  the  combat  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Shochoh, 
which  cover  a  terrace  on  the  southern  bank,  about  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  torrent-bed; — "The  Philistines  gathered  together  their 
armies  to  battle,  and  were  gathered  together  at  Shochoh,  which  belongeth 
to  Judah,  and  were  pitched  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah.  And  Saul 
and   the  men  of  Israel  were  gathered  together,  and  pitched  by  (not 

in)  the  valley  of  Elah And  the  Philistines   stood  on  a 

mountain  on  the  one  side,  and  Israel  stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  other 
side :  and  there  was  a  valley  between  them."  The  distance  from  army 
to  army  was  about  half-a-mile,  and  on  the  gentle  slope  of  the  opposite 
hill-sides  every  movement  of  the  rival  armies  could  be  distinctly  seen, 
while  the  defiant  shouts  of  the  proud  and  boastful  Philistine  warriors 
rung  through  the  Israelitish  host. 

The  gigantic  stature  and  warlike  achievements  of  the  race  of  Anak 
had  long  been  known  to  the  Israelites.  The  personal  prowess  of 
Goliath  had  probably  been  sadly  felt  by  them  in  many  a  conflict.  Now, 
no  man  among  the  veterans  of  Saul  dared  to  accept  his  haughty  chal- 
lenge. Morning  and  evening,  day  after  day,  for  forty  days,  he  strode 
down  to  the  front  of  the  Philistines,  and  into  the  valley  between  tke 
two  armies,  crying  aloud,  as  he  brandished  his  huge  spear  in  the  fece 
of  the  trembling  Israelites, — "  I  defy  the  armies  of  Israel  this  day ;  give 
rae  a  man  that  we  may  ftght  together."     It  was  a  strange  and  imposing 
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spectacle,  but  a  humiliating  one  for  Saul :  not  all  his  promises  of  riches 
and  honours — not  even  the  offer  of  a  princess's  hand,  could  rouse  the 
flagging  courage  or  awaken  the  dormant  chivalry  of  the  warriors  of 
Israel.  Brave  men  ignobly  fled  from  the  giant,  "and  were  sore 
afraid." 

Thus  stood  affairs  in  the  valley  of  Elah  when  David  reached  the 
camip  with  a  message  and  a  supply  of  provisions  for  his  brethren.  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  no  favourite  with  his  elder  brothers.  The 
superior  daring  and  success  of  a  youngest  son  in  shepherd  warfare  had 
probably  long  ago  excited  the  envy  of  his  older  brothers.  The  interest 
he  showed  in  Groliath's  challenge  and  Saul's  promises  called  forth  from 
the  enraged  Eliab  the  bitter  rebuke,  "  Why  earnest  thou  down 
hither  P  I  know  thy  pride  and  the  naughtiness  of  thine  heart ;  for  thou 
art  come  down  that  thou  mightest  see  the  battle."  David  heeded  not 
his  brother's  undeserved  rebukes.  He  felt  that  not  only  was  his  whole 
nation  insulted  and  humiliated,  but  that  Jehovah  Himself,  his  nation's 
Grod,  was  dishonoured.  He  therefore  nobly  resolved  to  accept  the 
challenge.  The  spirit  in  which  he  accepted  it  is  indicated  in  the  words 
of  his  reply  to  Saul, — "  The  Lord  hath  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of 
the  lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear.  He  will  deliver  me  out  of  the 
hand  of  this  Philistine." 

We  can  well  imagine  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  Israelites  when 
the  tidings  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  Goliath's  challenge  was 
at  length  accepted.  There  was  joy,  but  joy  mingled  with  doubt  and 
fear.  Could  a  mere  youth,  untried  in  regular  warfare,  meet  such  a 
noted  warrior  with  any  hope  of  success? 

Saul  offered  David  his  own  armour.  He  refused  it,  because  he  had 
not  proved  it.  It  was  not  in  such  guise  he  was  accustomed  to  fight. 
He  doubtless  felt  besides  that  his  success  in  a  struggle  with  a  trained 
veteran  would  depend  rather  on  the  novelty  of  the  tactics  he  assumed, 
than  in  skill  with  sword  and  spear.  The  sling  was  a  favourite  weapon 
ivith  the  shepherds  of  the  mountains  of  Israel.  David's  trust  in  it,  and 
the  unerring  accuracy  with  which  he  could  use  it,  though  so  strange  to  us, 
-was  nothing  remarkable  in  those  days,  or  in  the  region  in  which  he 
ivas  trained.  We  read  that  there  were  among  the  neighbouring  tribe 
of  Benjamin  seven  hundred  men, "  every  one  of  whom  c&uld  sling  stones 
at  an  Itai/r,  and  not  rmss"  (Judges  xx.  16).  David's  sling  gave  him  a 
great  advantage  over  the  huge  giant ;  and  all  the  more  so  as  Goliath 
despised  him,  and  was  wholly  unprepared  for  this  mode  of  attack. 

The  combat  is  described  with  much  simplicity,  and  yet  with  great 
graphic  power.  When  I  read  it  upon  the  spot  a  few  years  ago,  I  almost 
thought  I  saw  the  conflict.  Down  one  bank  marched  Goliath,  his  brazen 
armour  glittering  in  the  bright  sun,  and  his  defiant  shout  resounding 
through  the  vale.  Down  the  opposite  bank  came  David  with  the 
agile  step  of  the  mountaineer ;  his  shepherd's  "  scrip,"  or  "  bag,"  over  his 
shoulder,  and  his  heavy  shepherd's  club  in  his  hand,  the  only  visible 
weapon,  for  the  sling  could  not  be  seen  at  a  distance.  David  first 
reached  the  torrent-bed,  and  quickly  selecting  five  ftixiQo\,\L  ^\«v!^^!»,^^>^v» 
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them  in  his  hap:,  Tliis  act  was  probably  not  seen  by  Goliath,  for  the 
torrcnt-hcd  is  several  feet  deep,  and  is  fringed  with  shrubbery.  Thus 
o(juipped  David  **  drew  near  to  the  PhiHstine."  Goliath  was  indignant 
when  he  got  a  full  view  of  the  Israelitish  champion.  With  a  haughty 
insolence,  thoroughly  characteristic  of  an  eastern  warrior,  he  exclaimed, 
**  Am  I  a  dog  tliat  thou  comest  to  me  with  staves  P  "  He  did  not  yet 
see  the  fatal  sling.  Ho  added,  **  Come  to  me  and  I  will  give  thy  flesh 
unto  the  Ibwls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field."  David's 
spirited  reply  concluded  with  these  noble  words :  "  All  this  assembly 
sliall  know  that  the  Lord  saveth  not  with  sword  and  spear ;  for  the 
battle  is  the  Lord's,  and  He  will  give  you  into  our  hands." 

David  then  watched  his  opportunity  with  the  eye  of  a  skilled  marks- 
man, and  the  moment  Goliath  was  turned  towards  him,  his  face 
fully  exposed,  he  dashed  forward,  fitting  his  stone  in  the  sling  as  he  ran, 
and  then  with  fatal  precision  the  stone  was  hurled,  and  sank  into  the 
forehead  of  the  giant.  A  moment  more  and  the  active  mountaineer  had 
his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  prostrate  warrior,  and  drawing  his  own 
sword  cut  his  head  off: 

The  victory  was  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  and  so  complete,  that  the 
Philistines  were  paralyzed,  and  fled  in  confusion  without  striking  a  blow. 

J.  L.  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
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I  UAVE  just  been  attending  the  funeral  of  a  little  boy,  three  years  and 
a  half  old.  His  sickness  had  been  short  and  sharp.  The  service  was 
very  solemn  and  very  sad.  Yet  lights  came  glancijig  through,  like 
rays  of  sunshine  piercing  through  a  thunder  cloud,  or  notes  of  heavenly 
music  heard  at  intervals  during  the  wailing  of  the  night  dirge.  Among 
the  passages  of  scripture  read  was  that  in  which  we  are  told  of  the 
smiting  of  David's  child  by  death,  and  of  the  believing  submission  of 
the  bereaved  father  to  the  Lord's  stroke.  **  I  shall  go  to  him,"  was 
the  king's  exclamation.  Blessed  words,  full  of  instruction,  and  comfort, 
and  high  hope.  They  awakened  in  me  a  train  of  thought,  and  it 
may  be  that  my  thoughts  were  not  irrelevant  to  the  pages  and  to  the 
readers  of  a  Sunday  school  magazine. 

The  "him"  here  mentioned  was  a  little  child.  Then  such,  when 
they  die,  go  to  God.  In  life  He  is  willing  to  receive  them,  for  "  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  "  and  in  death  *'  they  are  not,  for  God  takes 
them."  They  do  not  perish  like  the  brutes — they  do  not  go  down  to 
perdition  with  lost  spirits.  In  some  sense  they  are  bom  in  sin,  and  the 
children  of  wrath.  David  himself  was  so  bom  (Psa.  liii.  6),  and  his 
cJiildren  after  him.  Paul  calls  himself  " a  child  of  wrath  by  nature" 
Bnt  where  sin  abonnda,  grace  TOMck.more  abounds.     The  cross  of  the 
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Lord  Jesus — ^Himself  once  a  little  child, — ^planted  in  the  midst  of  this 
fallen  earth,  casts  wide  and  far  its  blessed  shadow,  and  the  love  that 
streams  therefrom  reaches  the  world.  For  Grod  so  loved  "  the  world.*' 
And  it  is  a  world  full  of  children. 

Pleasant  thought,  that  our  pretty  ones  are  "  not  lost,  but  gone  be- 
fore;" that — 

"  Around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven, 
Thousands  of  children  stand. 
Children  whose  sins  are  all  forgiven, 
A  holy,  happy  hand. 

Singing  glory,  glory,  glory." 

Their  loss  occasions  us  many  a  sharp  pang.  But  it  is  something  to 
think  of  them  as  spared  all  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day — the  strife 
of  the  battle.  A  terrible  thing  is  life.  I  marvel  sometimes  that  any 
get  through  it  in  safety.  Yet  these  at  its  outset  are  caught  away  from 
the  threatening  ills  of  their  mortal  course,  and  are  taken  home.  Said 
a  Christian  woman  here  who  died  the  other  day,  "  How  nice  it  is  to 
think  of  going  home."     Our  little  brother  is  going  home. 

The  **  I "  mentioned  in  these  words  is  a  godly  father.  It  is  the  man 
after  Grod's  own  heart  who  says,  "  I  shall  go  to  Him."  True,  it  is  a 
king  that  speaks.  But  "  one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin ; "  and  we  see  that  he  carries  under  the  folds  of  royalty  the  human, 
the  tender  heart.  It  is  the  death  of  a  little  child  that  has  touched 
him ;  it  is  the  prospect  of  re-union  with  a  little  child  that  awakens  the 
throbbings  of  hope,  and  **  wings  his  speed  to  reach  the  prize." 

Oh !  how  happy  for  us  if,  when  we  are  feeling  our  strokes  as  men, 
we  can  hope  as  Christians.  This  much  say  I.  Whether  I  have  David's 
faith  I  know  not.  But  I  know  that  my  heart  beats  responsively  to 
David's  psalms.  When  temptations  threaten  to  carry  me  away  as  with 
a  flood,  I  find  thei'e  the  prayers  which  express  what  I  want  to  say,  and 
in  the  putting  up  of  which  I  find  strong  help.  I  long  for  the  blessed- 
ness which  he  depicts.  I  want  to  rejoice  as  he  rejoices.  And  there- 
fore I  think  that,  to  some  extent,  we  two  are  of  the  same  mind,  and 
that  if  I  lose  my  precious  ones,  I  may  humbly  think  "  I  shall  go  to 
them." 

**  I  shall  go  to  him."  I  miss  from  my  garden  a  fondly  loved  white 
rose.  Oh !  the  barrenness  of  bed  and  border,  reft  of  that  sweet  flower. 
Henceforth  my  path  must  be  one  of  bitterness ;  I  shall  go  softly  all  my 
days.  Yet  hush,  my  soul !  There — ^up  yonder, — the  lost  floweret  is 
putting  forth  its  pearly  petals,  and  in  a  little  while  I  shall  once  more 
gaze  on  its  loveliness,  and  inhale  its  sweet  perfiime.  For  David's  Grod 
is  my  Grod,  David's  hope  is  my  hope ;  and  David,  when  the  land  around 
was  all  drear  and  strange,  took  his  harp  from  the  willows,  and  sang 
hope's  sweet  song.  And  where  was  it  that  David  expected  to  go? 
Somewhere,  at  all  events,  away  from  this  earth.  "  Wherefore  they  are 
not  to  be  heard  which  feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for  tran- 
sitory promises."  It  was  a  Jerusalem,  but  it  was  Jerusalem  the  new, 
Jerusalem  the  golden.     It  was  a  country,  but  a  heavenly .    \X»  ^^^  \w 
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spot  whoro  there  was  no  Hea,  that  thing  of  inatabilitj  and  turbulence. 
Whci*o  there  was  no  night,  with  its  darkening  shadows.  Where  there 
WU8  no  death,  to  crush  fond  hearts  and  blight  high  hopes.  WeU  might 
it  be  a  tjrrttt  voice  out  of  heaven  which  said,  "Behold  the  tabernacle  of 
(iud  is  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  Qis 
|JO(jj)lc,  and  God  Hiiuself  Hhall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  Grod." 

It  irt  a  sweet  thought  that  that  is  the  home  of  our  buried  kith  and 
kin.  There  they  are, — up  yonder, — waiting  for  us.  "What  a  home  feel 
it  f^ives  to  heaven  to  think  that  they  are  there  who  once  sat  by  our 
hearth  sides,  and  who  shared  with  us  the  winter  blasts  and  the  summer 
.suns  of  this  lower  world.  Our  children,  lately  sleeping  in  their  little 
cribs  by  our  bedside ;  our  fathers  and  mothers,  only  the  other  daj 
leaning  upon  their  staff  as  they  walked  our  streets,  or  sitting  in  silent 
contentment  in  the  secluded  nooks  of  our  own  homes, — they  a/re  iken. 
How  glad  will  be  the  recognitions  when  we  meet  I  How  sweet  will  be 
then  tlie  thought  that  there  will  be  no  more  severances. 

'*  I  ahull  go,"  said  the  psalmist.  But  when  P  Perhaps  David  longed 
— as  all  mourners  long — for  the  time  to  come.  It  may  be  that  he 
would  fain  liavo  lain  down  in  the  same  grave  with  his  loved  one.  He 
had  not  very  long  to  wait.  And  now,  how  many  hundreds  of  yeaw 
have  elapsed  since  he,  too,  struck  his  tent  and  departed. 

But  though  we  know  not  precisely  when  we  shall  go,  yet  this  we 
know,  that  we  are  always  gohig.  To-day  the  call  may  come,  or  to- 
m<jrrow,  or  it  may  come  years  hence,  when  time  has  rendered  the  frnit 
all  mellow,  and  when  only  a  touch  is  needed  to  detach  it  from  the 
bi-anch  to  which  it  has  been  clinging.  But  to-day  we  are  one  day 
nearer  to  the  end  than  we  were  yesterday — we  have  something  less  of 
life  to  Uve,  something  less  of  earth  to  enjoy. 

"  Here  in  the  body  pent, 
Absent  from  Him  I  roam, 
Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 
A  day's  march  nearer  home." 

The  servant  of  God  who  wrote  that  verse  died  when  he  had  for  ex- 
ceeded his  threescore  years  and  ten.  I  remember  so  well  the  event, 
and  I,  in  common  with  thousands,  followed  him  to  his  last  home.  To 
our  little  brother  who  has  just  gone,  but  three  short  years  were  appointed. 
During  that  little  span  he  was  a  pilgrim  on  the  earth,  and  then  the  end 
came.  With  England's  Christian  poet  it  was  weU.  But  the  child- 
earth's  little  traveller.  Is  it  well  with  the  child?  Ay;  it  is  well. 
"  He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  His 
bosom."  The  Lord  knows  when  to  give,  and  when  to  take.  When  the 
end  comes,  and  the  plan — the  great  plan  of  divine  providence — is  un- 
rolled, how  the  saints  of  God  will  adore  His  wisdom,  and  thank  Him  for 
His  love.  How  will  they  then  see  that  the  summer  rose,  as  well  as  the 
winter  thorn,  are  all  of  mercy's  planting.  They  thought  this;  they 
wished  that.  But  a  gracious  Father  took  out  of  their  hands  the  con- 
trol of  themaelvea  and  their  interests,  and  did  for  them  wJmU  was  hesi' 
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And  in  this  conviction  faith  now  says,  Amen.  But  faith  will  be 
changed  to  sight,  and  conviction  supplanted  by  assurance,  and  then  the 
faint  "  amen"  will  be  exchanged  for  a  long,  loud  "  hallelujah ! "  and  the 
Lord  will  receive  the  full  honour  due  unto  His  name. 

Paris.  J.  F.  S. 


^je  anting  Irg  ^^i^nuntt. 

BY  TvALPH   WELLS. 
PREACHING  INSTEAD  OP  TEACHING. 

AFTBa  a  good  while,  I  learned  that  Sabbath-school  teaching  was  not 
prcjaching.  It  took  me  a  long  while  to  learn  that.  I  would  come 
before  the  class  brim-full  of  the  lecture  I  had  prepared,  and  give  it  to 
them.  With  look  and  voice  and  earnestness  of  manner  I  could  manage 
to  keep  the  attention  pretty  well.  But  I  learned  "  a  better  way."  I 
learned  to  get  the  lesson  out  of  the  class.  It  was  hard  work  at  first. 
It  was  as  though  I  had  climbed  a  tree,  and  looked  down  upon  them, 
**  calling,  "  Come  up  here,  my  dear  boys."  But  they  would  not  come ! 
When  I  climbed  down  from  the  tree,  and  sat  side  by  side  with  each  of 
them,  we  came  up  together.  Oh !  this  is  a  great  need  in  our  teaching. 
What  a  lesson  I  was  taught  when  I  saw  this  error !  I  saw  that  if  I 
would  lift  my  scholars  up  I  must  get  underneath  them,  and  ply  the 
truth  as  something  that  I  have  felt  and  known  myself,  in  like  condition 
and  needs  as  my  scholars  are  in,  so  that  they  may  be  impressed  with 
the  thought,  "  Our  teacher  has  been  just  where  we  are,  and  knows  all 
about  it!" 

TUINKIXG  FOE  THE  SCHOLARS. 

I  made  another  mistake.  After  I  got  into  the  catechetical  system, 
which  was  a  good  long  step  on  (I  think  it  took  me  eight  years  to 
get  there),  then  I  did  all  the  thinking  for  them.  I  used  to  think  it  all  out, 
and  my  questionings  were  confined  mainly  to  "leading  questions," 
involving  very  little  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  class.  And  I  learned 
this,  that  one  single  thought  brought  out  from  the  scholar  himself 
was  worth  a  year's  thinking  for  him ;  that  a  single  idea  coming  out  of 
any  of  my  boys*  heads  was  of  more  profit  to  the  class  than  fifty  ques- 
tions I  could  put  myself.  Thus  I  got  at  the  secret  so  often  asked  of 
me,  **  How  in  the  world  do  you  get  your  boys  to  ask  questions  P "  I 
encouraged  them  to  speak  their  mind.  I  helped  their  stammering, 
respected  their  feeble  beginnings,  and  made  myself  one  with  the  class 
in  my  interest  in  the  answer.  And  vrith  what  intense  earnestness  did 
the  whole  thirteen  of  my  boys  attend  when  one  was  expressing  his 
thought  or  asking  a  question. 
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PRAMIXG  THE  PICTURE. 

I  had  got  along  thus  far  when  I  discovered  that  I  had  sadly  missed 
a  great  fundamcDtal  point.  I  thought  I  was  wiser  than  Grod — at  least 
I  acted  80.  IIo  sets  the  grand,  glorions  truths  of  salvation  in  his  own 
perfect  setting.  But  I  got  so  absorbed  in  the  picture  that  I  did  not 
mind  the  frame,  and  I  used  to  set  the  pictures  myself.  I  thought  that 
I  could  exemplify  and  illustrate  the  truth,  and  cause  it  to  stand  out  in 
clearer  light  by  my  own  surroundings,  not  reflecting  that  God  was  the 
great  Artist,  that  in  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  for  instance,  he  had 
set  with  infinite  wisdom  and  beauty  the  glorious  truth  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  agonizing  and  suffering  to  save  my  poor  soul. 

APPLY  AS  YOU  GO. 

Still  further,  in  my  early  teaching  experience  I  used  to  bring  all  the 
"  application"  in  at  the  end.  Have  you  never  noticed  (you  have  if  you 
have  spoken  in  public  much,  or  watched  an  audience,)  that  while  the 
speaker  was  in  the  midst  of  his  descriptions  and  illustrations,  the 
hearers  were  deeply  interested,  but  as  soon  as  the  "  application"  came, 
the  feet  and  hands  began  to  be  restless  and  moving  ?  What  was  the 
matter?  Oh,  the  "application"  had  been  reached!  And  have  yon 
never  heard  a  little  child  say,  as  its  mother  progressed  in  the  reading 
of  a  story-book,  to  the  lesson  which  was  appended  as  a  moral  at  the 
close  of  each  chapter,  "  Oh,  mother,  skip  that,  and  go  on  with  the 
story ! "  I  have,  many  times.  Now  in  your  class,  teacher,  one  of  two 
things  will  almost  always  happen  if  you  leave  the  "  application"  to  the 
end  of  the  lesson :  either  the  superintendent's  rap  on  the  desk  will 
warn  you  to  cease  from  your  teaching,  or  the  children  will,  through 
habit,  fail  to  give  the  attention  you  have  thus  far  sustained,  and  they 
will  not  receive  the  "  application."  Bring  it  in,  then,  as  you  go  along, 
layer  after  layer,  underlying  and  overlaying  all  your  instruction,  and  it 
will  do  its  work  by  the  Divine  blessing. 

PRESENT   RESULTS. 

Another  and  great  mistake  I  made  as  a  teacher  (I  did  not  see  it 
then,  for  we  did  not  have  institutes  and  conventions  so  fruitful  and 
helpful  as  we  have  them  now — and  the  thought  was  not  then  pressed 
BO  constantly  and  persistently  home) — was  that  I  did  not  expect  the 
actual  conversion  of  my  boys  in  my  class  at  once,  now.  I  did  look  for 
it,  and  hope  for  it,  and  labour  for  it  with  longings  and  prayer  and 
study,  but  I  did  not  expect  it  until  they  should  get  to  be  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Aid  God  answered  me  just  as  I 
expected!  My  boys  were  brought  to  Christ,  and  almost  every  one 
became  earnest,  devoted  Christians,  but  not  one  of  them  was  converted 
in  early  life ;  and  I  believe  the  great  fault  was  in  their  teacher,  in  his 
want  of  faith  and  expectancy  of  immediate  results.  I  was  not  teaching 
for  salvation  now ;  and  when  I  meet  those  boys  in  heaven,  I  beliere 
they  will  say  to  me,  **  I  lost  a  great  many  years  of  work  for  Christ  on 
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the  earth  on  account  of  your  want  of  faith" — though  they  will  not 
reproach  me  with  it,  for  there  are  no  reproachings  or  criminations  in 
heaven.  It  was  a  sad  error  of  mine.  Don't  make  it,  my  brother. 
Don't  make  it,  my  sister,  in  teaching  immortal  souls.  I  was  cured  of 
my  error  in  this  wise.  I  went  with  a  friend  to  the  sick-room  of  a 
teacher  whom  Grod  had  blessed  in  the  salvation  of  all  her  class.  On 
entering  I  saw  pinned  upon  the  curtain  hanging  by  her  head  a  prayer-list 
of  all  her  scholars,  thumbed  and  soiled,  with  marginal  references  on  it 
to  blessed  promises  of  the  Word,  of  immediate  finiits  and  of  a  present 
salvation,  and  I  saw  at  a  glance  the  secret  of  the  teacher's  power.  She 
wrestled  with  God  until  she  prevailed.  Fellow-teachers,  how  about 
those  prayer-lists  of  yours  ? 

BE   YOUaSELP. 

Again,  I  have  learned  that  to  be  successful  the  teacher  must  be  him- 
self, must  teach  on  his  own  plan,  and  not  attempt  to  imitate  another's 
.style.  Clothe  yourself  in  your  own  garments.  Do  not  try  on  other's 
dresses.  They  may  not  fit  you  at  all.  Work  out  your  own  way ;  see 
that  it  is  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  then  be  natural,  be  your- 
self, in  imparting  the  truth.  Many  make  miserable  failures  in  the 
endeavour  to  copy.  They  imitate  only  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of 
others. 

SELP-IMPOETANCE. 

Then  I  became  too  self-important.  I  imagined  that  the  class  could 
not  possibly  get  along  without  me.  That  their  souls  were  charged  to 
and  set  down  against  me.  That  none  other  could  do  them  good,  could 
bless  them  but  me.  I  went  about  with  a  load,  a  burden  on  my  soul. 
The  universe  seemed  to  hang  upon  me.  If  I  had  been  taken  away, 
what,  oh,  what  would  have  become  of  my  poor  scholars'  souls  I  Fearful 
thought !  Ah,  I  had  an  overweening  view  of  my  importance  to  the 
world.  I  was  carrying  a  load  of  care  that  none  but  He  who  made  the 
soul  could  carry.  It  must  be  an  almighty  strength  that  lifts  such  a 
burden.  The  careworn  face  and  heavy  heart  unfitted  me  to  teach  the 
joyful  news  of  salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour,  and  blessing.  My  face 
did  not  seem  to  reflect  heaven's  light.  It  belied  my  teachings.  Oh ! 
I  learned  soon,  when  the  burden  seemed  about  to  crush  me,  that  Jesus 
hore  it  all.  I  ceased  fi'om  attempting  to  do  God's  part.  The  precious 
word  came  to  me,  "Oast  thy  burdens  on  the  Lord;"  and  for  every 
duty  that  is  mine,  and  every  real  burden,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee ;"  and  I  am  trying,  fellow-teachers,  to  reach  that  point  to-day.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  attained  it. 

Finally,  fellow-teachers,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  I 
have  enumerated  all  the  errors  and  follies  and  faults  that  my  experience 
as  a  teacher  has  been  filled  with  along  its  whole  course.  I  have  named 
but  a  few,  perhaps  some  that  are  most  dangerous,  and  most  apt  to  be 
committed,  especially  by  those  who  are  just  starting  out  in  the  glorious 
work  of  teaching  and  training  souls  for  a  happy  immortality. 

V  9 
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©ttfline  Wesson. 

Watch  FULKK8H. — Luke  xii.  35 — 48. 

When  Lucknow  was  besieged  there  were  sentinels  guarding  tke  eitadel,  watcMcg 
oontinaally  against  the  enemies  outside. 

Highland  Jessie  was  often  on  the  wall,  watching  also,  bat  8h«  was  looking  out 
for  friends. 

So  there  are  two  kinds  of  watching,  and  we  are  exhorted  to  both. 

1.  "  Watch  and  pray  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation.'* 

2.  ''  Blessed  are  those  servants  whom  the  Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find 
watching." 

1.  Watching  a</a I ?w^ 

Dog  at  a  farm-house  watching  against  robbers. 

Ship  at  sea— sailors  watching  against  rocks. 

Sentinels  guarding  a  city. 

The  Christian  has  enemies  to  guard  against.     Who  are  they  ? 

The  sentinels  watch  at  those  parts  of  the  city  wliere  the  enemies  are  likely  to 
got  in — gates — walls. 

The  Soul  City  has  two  eyegates  and  two  eargates,  where  enemies  often  get  in. 

Looking — coveting,  stealiug ;  boy  sacs  apples  on  Sunday ;  leads  to  Sabbath- 
breaking. 

Hearing  bad  words,  then  repeating  them.  Listening  to  temptation,  then 
yielding. 

Some  people  once  thought  they  could  close  up  eyegate  and  e^gate  altogether, 
and  keep  out  the  enemies  from  the  Soul  City  in  that  way ;  they  would  get  fu 
away  from  the  wicked  world  ;  see  no  evii.  and  hear  no  evil ;  so  they  «hut  thfiB- 
selves  up  in  convents  and  monasteries. 

When  the  gates  of  a  city  are  closed  and  guarded,  the  beaiegers  either  cliiBb 
over  the  wall  or  get  in  by  mining  and  tunnelling  underneath  it.  So  in  this  case 
some  enemies  got  over  the  wall  and  in  at  tJumght^tt ;  and  others  made  an 
underground  passage  and  got  in  at  heartgate ;  so  the  closing  of  eyegate  vas 
useless.     Show  the  di£^culty  of  watching  against  all  our  enemies. 

2.  Watching  for. 

Mary's  mother  is  gone  out  for  the  day — uncertain  when  she  will  come  home. 
Mary  has  been  busy ;  now  at  evening  Mary  is  at  the  window  watching  each 
passer-by — ^looking  out  for  each  omnibus — bright  fire — baby  asleep— little 
brother  put  to  bed— room  tidy — kettle  boiling — all  ready  for  mother— HaiJ 
watches. 

Servants  waiting  for  petum  of  their  master.     Waiting  for  the  bridegroom. 

The  Son  of  Man  cometh ;  we  are  to  watch  for  Jesus. 

So  we  have  two  things  to  do — watch  against  our  cTkieimics^  and  look  out  for  a 
fri&nd  who  is  coming,  but  we  don't  know  when. 

The  sentinel's  watching  is  not  very  pleasant  work  :  danger — anxiety— oat  in 
cold  and  wet — lonely. 

But  Mary's  watching  is  pleasant  work.  If  we  are  waiting  for  the  Saviour,  and 
look  for  his  coming  with  joy,  it  will  be  easy  to  watch  against  temptation. 

3.  Watch&lness  is  not  idleness. 
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lioins  girded — explain  as  to  loose  robe  of  orientals, 
lights  barning — ^refer  to  ten  virgins. 

"We  have  to  work  ourselves,  and  show  an  example  to  others. 
Servants  waiting  for  their  Lord — had  been  working,  and  were  all  ready  to 
attend  to  him  directly  he  came. 

Mary's  mother  would  come  home  tired — want  tea — want  her  things  taken 
upstairs,  &c.  Mary  was  ready  to  do  anything,  and  while  waiting  had  many 
things  to  see  to.    We  have  to  watch  and  work  too. 

There  was  a  little  girl  ill  in  Westminster  Hospital;  she  was  poor  and  an 
orphan,  but  had  given  her  hfiart  to  the  Saviour,  and  bx>w  she  knew  she  should 
see  him  soon,  and  she  was  watching  for  him  to  come  and  take  her.  One  night 
the  nurse  in  the  next  room  heard  her  voice  singing  so  clearly  her  iavourite 
hymn — 

"  Happy  if  with  my  latest  breath 
I  may  but  gasp  His  name; 
Preach  Him  to  all,  and  cry  in  death. 
Behold,  behold  the  Lamb ! 

And  that  night  her  watching  ended.  T.  B.  BiftiCOF. 


The  Wesleyan  Conference,  following  in  the  steps  of  other  ecclesi- 
astical bodies,  has  had  the  vexed  question  of  national  education  under 
discussion.  The  subject  came  up  in  ordinary  course  in  the  General 
£2ducation  Committee,  after  the  presentation  of  the  reports  relating  to 
the  work  of  the  last  year.  No  attempt  was  made  to  enunciate  any 
principle  for  guidance,  and  some  diversity  of  sentiment  was  apparent ; 
but  it  was  characteristic  that  the  existing  denominational  system  was 
considered  chiefly  as  it  might  be  affected  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
itpman  Catholic  ideas.  Mr.  Isaac  Holden,  M.P.,  was  the  first  directly 
to  approach  the  question,  and  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  reconsidering  their  position  in  relation  to  proposed  systems  of 
secular  education.  He  pointed  out  that  if  denominational  schools  were 
recognized  by*  Government  throughout  the  kingdom,  they  would  be  sup- 
porting a  lajTge  number  of  schools  taught  by  Homan  Catholics,  and 
BBiiay  of  them  by  Ritualistic  churchmen,  and  the  danger  of  the  latter 
-was  for  greater  than  that  of  the  former.  If  they  had  a  purely  denomi- 
national system  in  England,  the  new  House  of  Commons  would  surely 
grant  it  to  Ireland ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  obtain 
a  system  of  education  which  would  include  the  whole  people  of  the 
kingdom  unless  they  accepted  the  secular  system.  Austria,  Belgium, 
and  France  had  accepted  a  purely  secular  system  of  education,  and  if 
the  same  thing  were  done  in  England,  they,  as  a  denomination, 
might  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  religious  teaching  of  the  youth 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Rev.  William  Arthur  expressed  a  strong  convic- 
tion tiiat  the  "  very  worst  thing  that  could  happen  "  would  be  ib& 
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eBtablishmcnt  of  a  denominational  education  in  Ireland ;  yot,  held  thai 
there  would  be  a  wide  difibrcnce  in  the  system  as  applied  in  thai 
country,  and  as  in  operation  here. 

First,  in  England  the  State  was  only  a  contributor  to  the  schools  in  the  proportion  of 
one-third,  another  third  of  the  expense  was  found  bj  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
other  third  bj  the  charity  of  the  neighbours,  and  those  neighbours  so  finding  that  third 
had  a  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  schools.  In  Ireland  the  State 
found  five-sixths  of  the  money,  the  children  found  another  sixth,  the  neighbours  found 
none,  and  they  had  no  right  to  control ;  the  State,  which  found  all  the  money,  ought  to 
have  all  the  controL  Again,  in  England  the  system  distinctly  made  provision  for  the 
protection  of  the  consciences  of  minorities  by  a  conscience  clause.  But  in  Ireland,  if 
they  introduced  the  denominational  system,  it  would  be  placing  the  entire  control  of 
the  population  of  a  groat  portion  of  that  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  which 
could  admit  of  no  conscience  clause. 

For  himself,  Mr.  Arthur  declared  ho  was  prepared  for  anything  rather 
than  a  system  which  would  hand  over  the  education  of  four  and  a  half 
millions  of  people  to  Romish  friars.  As  regarded  the  denominational 
system  in  England,  he  did  not  think  it  was  more  than  an  experiment. 

He  believed  the  priests  of  Bome  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  working  of 
the  denominational  system.  He  said  so  now.  They  were  very  far  from  dissatisfied. 
They  were  highly  satisfied  with  it.  There  were  in  England  at  the  present  time  three 
millions  of  children  of  school  age,  and  they  had  something  like  600,000  within  their 
borders  as  Sunday  scholars.  That  gave  them  about  one  in  five.  But  in  their  Day- 
schools  they  had  only  100,000,  or  one  in  thirty.  Now,  for  the  sake  of  educating  one  in 
thirty  in  Methodist  schools,  were  they  to  hand  over  twenty-nine  to  the  priests  of  Some 
and  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

Other  speakers  upheld  the  existing  system,  especially  insisting  on 
the  primary  importance  of  a  "  religious  education,"  and  the  necessity, 
under  any  system,  of  maintaining  in  efficiency  their  own  denominational 
schools. 

The  report  presented  by  the  Rev.  T.  Clulow  on  the  Wesleyan  Day 
and  Simday  schools  furnished  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  growth 
and  prosperity.  Of  Sunday  schools  there  are  now  5,240,  containing 
102,718  teachers,  and  582,020  scholars ;  being  an  increase  of  103 
schools,  2,717  teachers,  and  25,518  scholars  during  the  year. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  returns  yields  some  interesting  particulars.  The  ages 
and  proportions  of  the  scholars  may  be  classified  thus :— imder  7  years  of  age,  132,475 
— an  increase  of  8,368  and  22|  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15, 
351,729 — an  increase  of  12,834  and  60^  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  above  16  years  of  age* 
97,816— an  increase  of  4,316,  and  16f  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
youngest  class  of  children  renders  appropriate  classification  an  indispensable  condition 
of  their  successful  treatment.  The  very  tender  age  at  which  they  are  now  admitted, 
by  common  consent,  will  either  be  a  source  of  weakness  or  of  strength  to  the  school 
discipline ;  of  weakness,  if  they  be  not  provided  with  separate  rooms,  and  taught  col- 
lectively by  the  aid  of  blackboard,  box  of  letters,  or  Scripture  prints,  under  the  cue  of 
experienced  teachers ;  of  strength,  if  they  be  so  trained,  as  they  will  acquire  those  habito 
of  obedience,  order,  and  punctuality,  which  will  be  of  service  to  them  in  every  hig^ 
elasBf  and  permanently  attach  them  to  the  schools.     Separate  rooms  for  class  teachio? 
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are  as  much  required  for  elder  scholars,  who  cannot  be  so  well  instructed,  so  long 
retained,  or  so  pointedly  urged  to  self-consecration  to  God  and  His  Church,*when  indis- 
criminately mixed  with  children  and  infants.  Light,  airj,  and  comfortable  rooms  for 
schools  or  classes,  are  amongst  the  prime  necessities  of  Sunday  schools  at  the  present 
time." 

In  the  discussion  on  the  report  especial  stress  was  laid  on  this  last 
suggestion  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Prest  and  other  speakers.  With  greater 
efficiency  in  teaching,  which  would  be  attained  in  many  instances  by 
attention  to  such  details,  more  satisfactory  results  would  yet  be 
reached.  If,  indeed,  less  surface  were  covered,  a  richer  produce 
might  sometimes  be  garnered.  It  was  also  stated  that  in  the  larger 
towns  the  Sunday  schools  thrived  best,  while  in  the  rural  districts — 
probably  from  the  lack  of  educated  teachers — it  was  often  found 
difficult  to  keep  them  alive ;  especially  when  strong  ecclesiastical  pre- 
judices were  brought  to  bear  against  them.  In  some  instances  congre- 
gations have  been  threatened  with  extinction,  the  Sunday  schools  having 
failed,  and  so  one  source  of  recruitment  being  cut  off.  As  regards 
direct  spu'itual  results,  which  are  most  to  be  coveted,  the  report  is 
encouraging. 

The  number  of  teachers  who  are  also  members  of  society  is  76,702 — an  increase  of 
3,147;  of  scholars  in  select  classes  for  religious  improvement,  1,676 — an  increase  of 
1,243 ;  of  young  persons  not  Sabbath  scholars,  who  are  in  Bible  or  catechumen  classes 
conducted  by  ministers,  9,325;  and  by  others,  6,517 — an  increase  upon  the  two  of  5,172; 
of  scholars  in  society,  36,944 — an  increase  of  4,046.  Several  districts  have  been  favoured 
with  "  showers  of  blessing."  All  the  circuits  but  three  in  the  Newcastle  district  returned 
an  increase  of  members  from  the  scholars,  and  a  total  of  607 ;  the  Manchester  and  Boltom 
district  reported  one  of  666 ;  the  Whitby  and  Darlington  district  recorded  its  gratitude 
'*  to  find  an  almost  universal  improvement,  there  being  an  aggregate  increase  of  946 
scholars,  352  teachers,  and  232  scholars  in  society;"  and  Liverpool  expressed  thankful- 
ness that  "  large  numbers  of  young  persons  connected  with  the  schools  had  been  led  to 
decision  for  Christ,  and  enrolled  as  members  of  the  church."  All  kinds  of  scholars  as 
well  as  teachers  have  shared  in  the  blessing.  At  Faversbam,  in  Kent,  "many  of  the 
children  have  been  savingly  converted;"  at  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Iven,  in  Cornwall,  "many 
joung  people  and  senior  scholars  have  sought  and  found  peace  with  God ;"  at  Sherborne, 
ill  Dorset,  "a  considerable  number  of  the  members  of  the  adult  classes  have  been  con- 
verted and  become  members  of  society;"  at  Beeth,  in  Yorkshire,  "a  gracious  influence 
has  rested  on  many  of  the  schools,  resulting  in  the  conversion  of  many  of  the  teachers, 
and  producing  greater  earnestness  and  spirituality  in  teaching;"  atDodworth,  Barnsley 
circuit,  "  scores  of  teachers  and  scholars,  long  convinced  of  the  reality  of  religion,  have 
sought  and  found  its  saving  power,  and  become  faithful  witnesses  for  Christ  to  all 
around;"  and  at  Bradford  the  schools  of  the  Kirkgate  circuit  have  "been  visited  by  a 
revival  of  religion — some  in  a  marked  manner,  the  fruit  of  which  remains.  "At  Rich- 
mond Terrace  the  children's  classes  for  religious  improvement  on  the  week-day  are  still 
full  of  interest  to  themselves;"  at  Lowmoor  Chapel  School  "a  serious  and  tender  work 
began  in  February,  which  has  extended  to  the  other  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
is  pronounced  by  men  of  experience  the  most  genuine  they  have  ever  witnessed.  Scores 
of  the  children  and  elder  scholars  profess  to  have  found  peace  with  God,  and  have  joinpd 
the  society  classes;  and  from  them  the  savour  Eecms  to  have  spread  to  the  adult  popula- 
tion." 

n3 
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At  tho  Primitive  Metliodiet  CoRferencd  there  •was  idso'some  debate, 
oLietiyjis  to  the  oxpodicncyof  rcceiyin^  State  aid  for  the  d^iominatioiial 
schooiu;  aod  although  acme  speakers  iavoured  a  purely  Tolantarj 
hyHtom,  yet  a  unuuimous  resolution  was  carried  by  which  it  was  agreed 
to  leavo  each  station  to  apply  for  gi-ants  or  not,  according  to  its  own 
Uil»cretion. 


The  feeling,  gains  -ground  that  there  has  been  a  little  precipitancy  in 
recent  diaouaHions  on  national  eflLucation,  and  it  begins  again  to  be 
(liiestioned  whether  tlie  ease  is  so  had  «s  to  require  unxnediate  and 
sweeping  changes.  This  disposition  to  give  the aubject  a  foller  consider- 
alioii  beiuro  adopting  any  new  system  may  possibly  in  some  quarters 
bo  strengthened  by  the  Animal  KofMyrt  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Kducation,  which  shows  that  last  year  there- was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  inapeoted,  amounting  to  1,006,  and  in  the  number 
of  oliildren,  aiuountiug  to  nearly  104,000.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  boi'ne  in  mind  that  the  average  attendance — which  for  England 
and  Wales  last  year  was  911,681 — is  below  the  average  which  the 
j)roportion  of  populalion  recjuires,  being,  as  roughly  estimat?ed,  only 
4 '2  per  cent.  The  ui .spec tors  complain  also  of  the  early  age  in  which 
in  some  districts  children  ai-e  withdrawn  ft*em  school,  and  of  their 
aUnost  total  loss  afterwards  of  the  .little  knowledge  acquired.  On 
tlio  whole,  the  results  of  the  iuspeotion  tare  oharactenaed  as  "un- 
saitiflUactory/'  whioh  is  ^Attributed  -ohiefly.'to  irxogidaiiity  of  attendance. 
Tiiere  is  also  .a  gi^eat  iaUing  of!*  in « the  avmber  of^rpupil-taaohers,— ra 
gradual  'deerease  now  estending  over  several -years, Awhioh  is  nkkely  to 
occasion  serious  difficulties,  and  is  ascribed  partly  ^o  the  action  of  the 
lievisod  Code,  to  the  uncertainties  which  lat  present  l)eset  lihe  sehdastic 
profession,  and  to  the  greater  monetary  attractions  of  -other  employ- 
ments. The  great  divergence,  moreover,  between  the  provision  for 
normal  training. and  the  use  made  of  it  is  described  as  "a  question  of 
the  utmost. -gravity,  as  it  does  not  arise  from  want  of  funds,  .but  the 
want  of. suitable  candidates." 


The  Public  Sthools:  *Bill,.after  many -delaySj-was  carried  «n  the  closing 
days  of  the  late  Parliament;  and  is  the. only  educational  measure  of  any 
importance  which  the  last  session  can  show.  In  the  committee  of  the 
^QUso  of  Conmaons,  the.  most .  significant  .occurrence  was  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Lowe,,  .to  enforce  an  annual  exam.ination  at  the  seven  .schods 
mentioned,  in  the  BiJl,  .by  one  of  the  Trustees  of  itthd  Committee  of 
Council,  in  *' reading,  writing  from  .dictation,  .acithmetic,  .geography, 
English -graumaar,  and  history."  Mr.  Mill  said  the? .proposal  *'mu8t  be 
regarded  as  a  joke,  at  the  expense  of  Eton  and  Hairow;"  and  con- 
tended that  "  the  public  schools,  if  examined  at  adl,  should  be  examined 
ill  those  higher  branches  of  learning  which  they  profess  to  teach." 
And  30  the  majority  thought.     In  the  House  of  Lords,  perhaps  the 
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most  remarkable  statement  was  that  of  Lord  Derby,  who,  referring  to 
the  provision  made  for  ^;he  cultivation  of  the  modern  languages  in  addi- 
tion to  the  classics,  said  the  change  had  already  commeuced  at  Eton, 
where  761  boys,  out  of  800,  now  learnt  French  and  the  physical 
soienoes. 

This  fact>3P^s>  supplemented  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  remarked 
that  this  number  was  exactly  700  more  than  learned  French  when  the 
Commission  first  commenced  its  labours. 


The  autumn  usually  brings  a  large  crop  of  educational  speeches,! 'brnt 
ottier  «tormier  topics  this  year  intrude  to  mar  the  ingathering  of  thds 
ripened  wisdom.  Yet  amidst  political  contentions  educational  pefbrmeirs 
haye  made  themselves  heard.  Among  the  first  in  the  field  was  the 
£arl  of  darendon  himself,  who,  in  distributing  the  prizes  at  Lea- 
BftiQgton  College,  made  a  vigorous  assault  upon  the  existing  system  of 
publio  school  education  as  faulty  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view. 
WJhile  not  depreciating  the  value  of  the  old  studies,  he  protested; against 
the  neglect  of  more  modern  and  practical  subjects.  Especially  did  he 
oodudemn  the  extravagant  waste  of  time  in  classical  verse-making. 

"  Not  one-third  of  the  boys  at  the  public  schools  went  to  the  universities ;  yet  going 
to  the  universities  was  the  pretext  for  inflicting  this  pernicious  system,  on  two-thirds  of 
the  >boys  in  order  to  confer  a  doubtful  advantage  on  the  remainder.  The  time  now 
demoted  uselessly,  heavily,  and  painfully  to  Greek  and  Latin  composition,  should*  be 
devoted  to  history,  science,  and  the  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  our  own 
country.  We  had  not  so  much  to  deal  with  the  brilliant  few  who  were  born  great,  and 
who 'Would  be  great  whether  or  not  they  went  to  school;  but  with  the  mediocre  many 
•—the  vast  majority — who  were  without  genius,  whose  talent  was  moderate  and  industry 
small,  but  with  whom  education  was  the  necessary  of  life,  the  only  means  by  which 
they  could  earn  not  only  distinction,  but  bread." 

There  are  many  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is 
n^w  setting.  To  take  another  example,  at  the  prize  distributions  of 
the  Bath  Street  School,  which  is  one  of  the  latest  experiments  in 
middle-class  education,  the  Rev.  W.  Rogers  read  extracts  from  the 
report  of  the  examiner,  a  gentleman  of  high  scholarly  position,  who 
states  "  that  as  Latin  and  Greek  were  not  taught  in  the  school,  he  was 
prepared  to  expect  greater,  completeness  in  the  teaching  of  the  several 
branches  taught,  but  he  had  not  anticipated  that  degree  of  thorough- 
ness which  he  found  to  pervade  the  teaching,  and  considered  that  the 
absence  of  the  classics  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  sciences, 
and  the  proficiency  evinced  in  English  and  French." 
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fibfet  S^tarj^trs*  €oxdtttmt. 


"OUGHT   ANY   PERSONS    TO   BE    ENGAGED   IN   SUNDAY   SCHOOL 
TEACHING  WHO  ARE  NOT  DECIDED  CHRISTIANS  ?  *' 


Editor.  The  important  snbjcct  we 
have  met  to-night  to  consider  is  one 
upon  which  opinions  vary  widely  ;  our 
meeting  will  therefore  partake  more  of 
the  character  of  a  debate  than  a  con- 
versation. While  thoroughly  serious 
and  in  earnest  let  us  be  tolerant  of 
each  other's  views,  open  to  conviction, 
anxious  not  for  personal  victory,  but 
for  the  domination  of  truth  :  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  asking  firiend  Jx>ng- 
more,  who  has  long  held  rather  pro- 
nounced opinions,  to  give  us  in  outline 
**the  reason  why"  he  has  felt  it  his 
duty  in  the  school  he  superintends  to 
allow  only  members  of  the  church  to 
become  teachers. 

Mr.  LangTnore.  I  will,  sir,  in  a  few 
words,  give  my  rule  and  my  reason  ;  I 
believe  that  those  only  are  capable,  or 
worthy  to  teach  in  our  Sunday  schools, 
who  have  themselves  given  evidence 
of  their  acceptance  and  adoption  of  the 
truths  there  taught :  for  mere  consis- 
tency's sake  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  damaging  to  the  scholars  than 
for  them  to  discover  that  those  who 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  school 
allow  divine  truth  to  be  inculcated  by 
non -professors  ;  for  how  can  we  expect 
a  blessing  to  rest  upon  the  words  of 
those  who,  by  their  abstinence  from 
church  fellowship,  proclaim  that  they 
are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
comply  with  our  Saviour's  dying  re- 
quest ?  I  am  aware  that  my  views  are 
obnoxious  to  many,  and  are  voted 
Puritanical,  old-fashioned,  &c.,  but  I 
none  the  less  believe  them  to  be 
ficnptnral.     It  is  at  leaat  remarkable 


that  Christ  spent  so  much  of  His 
public  ministry  in  training  His  dis- 
ciples for  the  work  of  teaching  others. 
He  did  not,  as  He  might  have  done, 
personally  carry  the  tidings  of  His 
salvation  to  the  crowded  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  restricted  Himself  to  the 
work  of  perfecting  those  who  were 
hereafter  to  be  His  representatives 
on  earth.  I  hold  that  He  thereby 
intended  us  to  learn  that  none  bat 
tried  and  proved  men  and  women 
were  to  be  entrusted  to  deliver  his 
message  to  others.  Again,  we  all 
admit  that  strait  is  the  gate  which 
leads  to  Christian  discipleship ;  then 
why  should  there  be  such  easy  admis- 
sion to  the  practice  thereof  ?  It  appears 
to  be  reversing  the  divine  order  of 
things.  First,  let  us  have  profession 
leading  on  to  practice,  and  not  begin 
with  a  doubtful  practice  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  lead  back  to  profession. 
First  the  faith,  without  which  it  will 
be  impossible  to  please  God ;  the  works 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  not 
the  works  first.  The  fear  that,  in 
many  schools,  we  should  have  few 
teachers  left  is  surely  an  unworthy 
fear.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
the  nearer  we  get  to  Christ^s  plan,  the 
more  difficult  will  our  work  become. 
My  belief  is  that  very  serious  harm  is 
done  to  some  schools  by  the  freedom 
allowed  on  this  point ;  here  are  teachers 
sometimes  bringing  friends  to  the  school 
about  whom  nothing  is  known,  whose 
style  and  dress  and  manifest  confusion 
if  a  simple  question  is  asked  them 
about  the  work   dearly  betoken  that 
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they  have  mnch  to  learn  both  intellec- 
tually and  spiritnally  before  they  can 
possibly  become  acceptable  teachers. 
In  no  department  of  human  knowledge 
is  such  licence  allowed ;  none  are  per- 
mitted to  instruct  others  upon  a  mere 
presumption  of  their  ability ;  proof  is 
properly  required.  Why  should  we 
allow  the  Lord's  vineyard  to  be  con- 
verted into  common  land,  when  every- 
where else  is  so  carefully  enclosed  and 
protected  ?  In  my  school  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  rule  and 
its  results.  It  rarely  happens  that  a 
teacher  is  absent  without  providing  a 
substitute ;  the  school  work  is  done  faith- 
fully and  orderly ;  our  teachers'  meet- 
ings are  remarkable  for  their  devotional 
spirit,  and  the  mutual  attachment  of 
the  teachers  is  greatly  promoted,  and 
confidence  strengthened,  by  the  fact 
that  all  are  members  of  the  same 
church.  But  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  others,  pro  and  con, 

S.  E.  I  hope,  because  I  take  a  different 
view,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  I 
think  less  highly  than  our  excellent 
friend  of  the  results  which  we  all 
thankfully  admit  in  his  school,  though 
he  must  excuse  me  for  suggesting  that 
they  are  attributable  to  other  causes 
in  addition  to  the  one  he  so  warmly 
advocates, — not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  admirable  devotion  of  himself  to  the 
work  in  all  its  detail.  But  I  was  about 
to  mention  another  aspect  of  the  matter ; 
for  I  hold  that  by  excluding  all  except 
communicants  from  the  office  we  are 
adopting  a  narrow  view  of  our  work, 
and  not  only  depriving  our  scholars  of 
useful  and  amiable  teachers,  but  in- 
flicting upon  friends,  so  excluded,  a 
serious  injury ;  and  (although  it  would, 
of  course,  be  unintentional  on  our  part) 
even  depriving  them  of  a  means  of 
grace, — the  younger  brothers  andsisters, 


for  instance,  of  present  teachers  should 
be  encouraged  to  come  and  give  them- 
selves early  to  the  work,  as  part  of  their 
own  religious  culture  and  development. 
I  fully  believe  that  experience  is  against 
you,  my  friend,  and  that  we  owe  very 
many  of  our  best  teachers  to  the  prin- 
ciple I  am  defending,  who,  by  your 
method,  would  never  have  been  able 
to  enter  upon  the  work  at  all.  While  as 
for  consistency's  sake,  it  suits  my  argu- 
ment as  well  as  yours,  for  is  it  not  a 
fine  testimony  to  our  institution  to  be 
able  to  say  to  the  world— here  are  people 
who,  though  not  themselves  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  church,  are  yet  suffi- 
ciently in  sympathy  with  the  great 
work  of  training  the  young  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  that  they  give 
their  time  and  talents  to  teach  in  our 
Sunday  schools ! 

F.  S,  I  don't  know  what  will 
be  thought  of  my  consistency;  for 
although  I  received  all  my  good  im- 
pressions while  engaged  in  teaching 
others  what  I  did  not  myself  properly 
understand,  I  am  prepared  to  defend 
the  proposition  so  carefully  laid  down 
by  our  Mend  who  opened  this  con- 
ference,— admitting,  however,  that  my 
convictions  have  been  a  good  deal 
strengthened  by  the  experience  I  have 
had  in  different  schools  where  the  free 
and  easy  method  of  admission  has 
caused  much  confusion  and  occa- 
sional scandal.  I  go  further,  and  sug- 
gest— mind,  I  do  not  affirm — ^that 
much  of  the  want  of  success  in  our 
schools  is  traceable  to  the  laxity  of  oar 
general  regulations  on  the  vital  subject 
of  our  teachers'  piety.  Whether  I  am 
before  the  age  or  behind  it  I  know 
not,  but  although  I  deplore  even  the 
appearance  of  narrowness,  I  do  insist 
that  this  subject  is  dismissed  in  a  too 
off-hand  manner  by  most  of  our  super- 
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inteDdentfl,  who  are  all  anxiety  to  pro* 
vida  for  the  immediate  accommodation 
of  tbe  greatest  poeaible  number,  and 
who  seem  absorbed  in  the  idea  that 
success  consists  in  overcrowding.  I,- 
for  one,  am  old*  fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  if  100  scholars  are  taught 
by  10  earnest  Christian  teachers,  it 
is  better  than  200  taught  by  20,  if 
some  of  them  are  of  uncertain  cha* 
raoter,  unreliable  in  their  attendance, 
and  as  a  rule  not  knowing  the  lesson 
for  the  day. 

U,  H.  On  so  serious  a  subject  it 
behoves  us  to  ascertain  the  right  thing 
to  do,  and  not  the  expedient  If  Sunday 
school  teaching  is  anything  it  is  a  reli- 
gious work,  and  religious  work  can 
only  be  properly  done  by  religious 
people ;  it  narrows  itself  to  that  one 
point.  The  accommodating  departure 
we  have  so  long  winked  at  by  no  means 
alters  my  views  because  of  its  acci- 
dentally turning  out  a  good,  useful. 
Christian  teacher — when  most  likely 
such  a  one  would  have  become  a  true 
Christian  under  other  influences,  if  not 
under  that  one.  Granting,  however, 
that  now  and  then  such  a  case  arises, 
how  many  lose  their  impressions  and 
become  hardened  by  this  outward 
familiarity  with  religious  work ! 

S.T,  ^.  Your  mere  Church  member- 
ship test  is  but  a  poor  one,  after  all ; 
and  as  for  finding  out  the  riffht  thing  to 
do,  that  is  quite  beside  the  mark ;  for,  to 
begin  with,  Sunday  school  teaching  is 
not  the  right  thing  to  do  itself,  interfer- 
ing, as  it  does,  with  the  practical  re- 
sponsibility of  the  parent  and  the  family 
training;  it  is  but  a  grand  expedient 
for  averting  the  consequences  of  the 
neglect  of  the  rigJU,  and  I  do  not  see 
any  compromise  with  the  rigM  in  doing 
the  expedient  thing  in  the  most  expedient 
way.    Why,   Christ  himself,   in   the 


matchless  parable  of  the  elder  and 
younger  brother,  concludes  by  repre- 
senting the  good  father  in  his  last 
touching  words  to  the  elder  brother 
saying,  *»It  was  mtet**  (i.e.,  JUUn^, 
expedient — never  mind  the  rigiht  of  the 
case — whether  or  not  your  brother 
deserves  it) — "it  waa  meet  that  we 
should  make  merry  and  be  glad,"  && 

C,  R,  If  ever  Fm  in  a  fix  Til  send 
for  you.  The  ingenious  way  you  try  to 
get  over  one  !  Mind  yon,  I*m  stiil  un- 
convinced, though  I  see  the  propria 
of  what  S.  £.  said  about  cultivating 
good  desires  in  promising  young  peo^ 
by  giving  them^  something  to  do,  aad 
so  making  the  school  a  nnrsery  for  the 
teachers  as  well  as  for  the  scholars.  It 
is  an  old  maxim,  if  you  want  to  learn 
anything  yourself  begin  to  teach  others; 
In  the  Old  Testament,  when  Moseswss 
impressing  upon  the  Israelites  the  im- 
portance of  obedience  to  the  law,  h« 
added  a  few  useful  suggestions  to  l^p 
them  in  remembering  his  words,  the 
first  of  which  is,  "And  thou  shaJ* 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  chiid- 
ren  "  (Deut.  vi.  7). 

F,  S.  After  all,  it  seems  to  ntrbtt 
an  application  of  the  woinierfni  law  of 
compensation,  which  may  be  detected 
in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  mate- 
rial world.  The  church  provides  teac^ 
ers  for  the  school,  and  the  school  so 
impresses  others  that  they  through  its 
instrumentality  are  giveu  back  to  the 
church.  If  such  work  be  of  Ged^  we 
must  not  interpose  our  little  notioBS, 
and  say  to  one  and  another,  "Stand 
aside,  I  am  holier  than  thou.  Leain 
to  pronounce  our  shibboleth,  qua^ 
for  Christ's  service  according  to  man's 
rule,  and  then  we  will  allow  you  to 
obey  the  Master's  command,  *  Feed  My 
lambs'" 

Editor.  I  think,   friends,  that  good 
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will  come  of  our  meeting  to-night.  We   >   better  that  we  should  retire  without 
shall  go  awaj,  I  trusty  with  higher      disooveringon  whieh- -side  the- prepoi^ 


notions  of  the  work  in  which  we  aw 
engaged,  and  resolved  not  only  to  wwk 
a»d  pray  fortlM^Milvttiion  of  onv  soho^ 
laBSj  hat  also  (if  asif  there  be'-needuig 
such  achaage)-  fov  the*  convenimi"  to 
God  of  our  felk>w»tea(^ii8;  If  this 
had  been  anr  ordinary  sntrfect  I  shotiid: 
have  ask«d  you  to  vote  tipoir  it ;  bat  I 
think,  all  things  considered,  i twill  i  ho- 


derance  of'optflwifc:li«iiv  I  regi<ie#KthBi 
absence  of  our  secMPtftry  t0<4ii|cM;.  He 
has  gone  to  comsweBee  apprpanublow 
class  ina  neighboufingLtowB^  and^asked 
me  to  suggest,  asvth^sidsj^ct:  ofrour 
next  conversation,  this.genesal  ons^ 
''  Young  Men's  Clasaes ;  thtiff  relatioA^ 
to  Saodwy  Schools." 


David  at  Saitl's  Coitrt.— 1  Sam.  xviii.  1 — 21. 

Gifts. — "A  conqueror  of  this  kind  is  greeted  by  loud  shouts,  and  several  vests 
will  be  thrown  to  him  by  the  spectators  ;  and,  on  kneeling  at  his  master's  feet, 
which  always  conoludas^he  triuioph,  he  ia-often:  habited  by  thft  slaves  nearest  his 
lord  in  a  robe  of  the  value  of  thirty  or  forty  dollars  ;  or,  what  is  esteemed  a  higher 
mark  of  favour,  one  of  the  robes  worn  by  the  chief  is  taken  offhand  thrown  on>.the 
back  of  the  conqueror." — ♦*  DinHuieai  and;  CUEppertovCB  JHscomriRs  in  A/Hoa,"  1, 
274. 

Unbridled  Passion. — ^The  late  kii]^  Theodore  of  Abyssiaia  has  been  known  "when 
beside  himself  with,  rage,  or  to  display  his'  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  his 
subjects,  suddenly  to  hurl  his  spear  at  his  attendants.  and.transfix>th«iR  .on  the 
spot. 

''Alexander's  (the^  Great,  of  Greetse)-atteDdaiBt»  had  put  his:  dagger  out  of  his 
reach,  his  chief  offitsers  dung  round  him  as  he  rushed  at  Clitus,  whom  others- tried 
to  remove  from  the  room.  ...  At  length  overpowering  their  resistance,  he 
transfixed  Clitus  with  a  pike  which  he  snatched  from  an  attendant,  the  blow 
being  accompanied  with  the  taunt,  *Gk>  now  to  Philip  and  Parmenio.'  The  sight 
of  his  friend  weltering  in  his  blood  produced  an  instant  and  complete  revulsion  of 
feeling.  Overwhelmed  with  remorse  h&lay  upon  his  bed  for  three  days  and  nights, 
refusing  all  food,  and  repeatedly  calling  upon  Clitus,  whose  name  he  coupled  with 
that  of  his  nurse  Lanice,  as  the  second  saviour  of  his  life." — Smith's  Aneieni 
Hiatari/f  ii.,  73.    (See  also  the  poem  '*  Llewdlyn  and  his  Dog.") 

Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem.— Matt.  xxi.  1 — 17. 

There  was-  never  such  a  conqueror  as  Jesus,  never  such  a  trium^phul  procession 
as  this.  Many  conquerors  have  entered  cities  at  the  head  of  victorious  bands  to 
slay  the  inhabitants  and  plunder  the  dwellings  of  the  people  :  Jesus  to  save  and 
enrich  every  home  with  the  loss  of  only  one  life — His  own,  and  that  not  defended 
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to  the  last,  but  freely  oflfered.  Victors  have  returned  from  foreign  caicpaigtw 
Ude:i  with  the  spoils  of  war,  and  with  captives  bound  to  their  chariot  wheeU :  He 
spoiled  ]irincipalities  and  |)ower8,  and  overthrew  the  prince  of  this  world,  but  it 
was  to  liberate  the  captive  aud  sot  the  prisoner  free,  to  be  henceforth  led  in  the 
gllkeu  fetters  of  infiuito  love.  To  a  general  who  had  been  successful,  ancient 
Boino  sometimes  gave  a  public  honour  called  a  triumph.  It  consisted  in  a  solemn 
procession  along  the  via  sacra  up  to  the  Capitol,  where  sacrifice  was  ofiered  to 
Jupiter.  The  victor  sat  iu  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses— his  captives  marching 
biiore,  his  troops  following  beliiud.  The  appearance  that  Rome  presented  on  tlie 
ocasion  was  joyous  in  the  extreme.  All  work  was  suspended  ;  the  templA  were 
tlii'tjwn  open  and  decorated  with  flowers  ;  the  populace  was  clad  in  holiday  attire ; 
bari'iuets  were  8prea<I  before  every  door.  The  hero  of  the  day  was  attired  in  au 
embroidered  robe  {toga  picta)  and  flowered  tunic  {tunica  palmata),  bore  in  his 
right  hand  a  laurel  bough,  in  his  left  a  sceptre,  having  his  brows  garlanded 
with  Delphic  laurel.  In  the  evening  the  hero  was  publicly  feasted,  and  it  was  not 
unusual  to  provide  him  a  site  for  a  house  at  the  public  expense.  Our  Prince  of 
Peace,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  transfers  His  honours  to  us.  Robes  are  given 
to  us,  we  arc  the  feasted  ones  ;  and  in  His  Father's  houso  are  many  mansions 
which  by  His  eternal  victory  He  has  secured  for  those  who  evermore  wave  palms 
of  victory  in  His  presence. 


David's  Peuil  a^d  Deliverakce. — 1  Sam.  zxiiL 

StrongJioIdS'-  Caves. — These  are  very  numerous  in  Palestine,  and  some  of  them 
very  spacious.  That  at  Adullam  afforded  an  asylum  to  David  and  four  hundred 
men.  At  Engcdi  there  was  a  cave  so  large  that  David  and  six  hundred  men  con- 
cealed themselves  in  its  sides.  Came,  in  his  ''Letters  from  the  Holy  Land," 
states  that  this  cave  '*at  first  appears  neither  lofty  nor  spacious;  but  a  low 
passage  on  the  left  leads  into  apartments  where  a  party  could  easily  remain  con- 
cealed from  those  without.''  During  the  time  of  Herod  the  caverns  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Gralilee  were  the  strongJiold  of  banditti,  which  required  his  utmost  efforts 
to  extirpate.  Maundrell  (p.  118)  has  described  a  large  cavern  under  a  high 
rocky  mountain  near  Sidon  containing  two  hundred  smaller  caverns.  Buckingham 
noticed  numerous  caves  in  the  rock  south  of  Nazareth ;  several  of  which,  as 
anciently,  serve  as  dwellings  to  the  Kazarenes. 

Patriotism, — Many  of  the  Swiss,  on  account  of  the  jwverty  of  their  country, 
are  induced  to  seek  military  service  in  foreign  lands ;  yet,  in  their  voluntary 
exile,  so  strong  is  their  affection  for  their  native  hills  that  whole  regiments  hare 
been  said  to  be  on  the  point  of  desertion  in  consequence  of  the  vivid  recollections 
excited  by  one  of  their  national  songs.  A  French  writer  informs  us  that  a  native 
of  one  of  the  Asiatic  isles,  amid  the  splendours  of  Paris,  beholding  a  banana  tree 
in  the  garden  of  plants,  bathed  it  with  tears,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be 
transported  to  his  own  land.  The  Ethiopian  imagines  that  God  made  his  sands 
and  deserts,  while  angels  only  were  employed  in  forming  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  Maltese,  insulated  on  a  rock,  distinguish  their  island  by  the  appellation  of 
"  The  flower  of  the  world."  The  Norwegians,  proud  of  their  barren  summits^ 
inscribe  upon  their  rix- dollars,  "  Spirit,  loyalty,  valour,  and  whatever  is  hono^^ 
able,  let  the  world  learn  amongst  the  rocks  of  Norway."    In  a  higher  state  of 
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civilization  patriotism  becomes  a  more  exalted  passion,  and  is  thus  beautifully 
expressed  by  Sir  W.  Scott : — 


"  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  has  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  has  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  such  there  be,  go  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell. 


High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self. 
Living  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung." 


Pious  Israelites  loved  their  country  because  it  was  the  **  promised  land,"  and  the 
type  of  **a  better  country." 

Cavils  at  Christ's  Teaching. — Matt.  xxi.  18—32. 

Cavilling  and  Disputation, — When  Endamides  heard  old  Xenocrates  disputing 
so  long  about  wisdom,  he  inquired  very  gravely,  but  archly,  **  If  the  old  man  bo 
yet  disputing  and  inquiring  concerning  wisdom,  what  time  will  he  bave  left  to 
use  it?" 

Controversy  may  be  sometimes  needful ;  but  the  love  of  disputation  is  a  serious 
eviL  Luther,  who  contended  earnestly  for  the  truth,  used  to  pray,  "From  a 
vainglorious  doctor,  a  contentious  pastor,  and  nice  questions,  the  Lord  deliver 
His  church." 

Philip  Melancthon,  being  at  the  conferences  at  Spires,  in  1529,  made  a  little 
journey  to  Bretton,  to  see  his  mother.  This  good  woman  asked  him  what  she 
must  believe  amidst  so  many  disputes,  and  repeated  to  him  her  prayers,  which 
contained  nothing  superstitious.  **Go  on,  mother,"  said  he,  "to  believe  and 
pray  as  you  have  done,  and  never  trouble  yourself  about  religious  controversies. " 

When  Dr.  Swift  was  arguing  one  day  with  great  coolness  with  a  gentleman 
who  had  become  exceedingly  warm  in  the  dispute,  one  of  the  company  asked  him 
how  he  could  keep  his  temper  so  well.  "The  reason  is,"  replied  the  dean,  "  I 
have  truth  on  my  side.'* 

A  cobbler  at  Leydcn  who  used  to  attend  the  public  disputations  held  at  the 
academy,  was  once  asked  if  he  understood  Latin.  "  No,"  replied  the  mechanic, 
"but  I  know  who  is  wrong  in  the  argument."  **  How?"  replied  his  friend. 
**  Why,  by  seeing  who  is  angry  first.'* 


David's  Generosity. — 1  SauL  xxvi. 

Forgiveness  of  Injuries. — "What  great  matter,"  said  a  heathen  tyrant  to  a 
Christian,  while  he  was  beating  him  almost  to  death, — "what  great  matter  did 
Christ  ever  do  you  ?'*  **Even  this,"  answered  the  Christian,  "that  I  can  for- 
give you,  though  you  use  me  so  cruelly. " 

A  person  who  had  done  Sir  Matthew  Hale  a  great  injury,  came  afterwards  for 
his  advice  in  the  settlement  of  his  estate.  Sir  Matthew  gave  his  advice  very 
frankly  to  him,  but  would  accept  of  no  fee  for  it.  When  he  was  asked  how  he 
could  use  a  man  so  kindly  who  had  wronged  him  so  much,  his  answer  was,  he 
thanked  God  he  had  learned  to  forgive  injuries. 
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It  is  related  of  Demetrius  (sorDamed  the  conqum'or  of  cUiea)  that  hflTingje< 
ceived  a  marked  and  undoubted  provocation,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Athsniw 
The  inhabitants  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  were  at  last  obliged  to  surren- 
der in  consequence  of  great  scarcity  of  provisions.  Demetrius  then  ordered  then, 
with  the  exception  of  the  women  and  children,  to  be  assembled  together  in  one 
place,  and   to  be   surrounded  by  armed  soldiers.     All  were   in  the  grestist 
fear,  conscious  how  much  they  had  injured  him,  and  expecting  every  momeatto 
be  put  to  death.     It  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  joy«ad 
admiration  when  they  heard  him  thus  address  them, — **  I  wish  to  convince  yo«, 
0  Athenians,  how  ungenerously  you  have  treated  me  ;  for  it  was  not  to  an  entaif 
that  your  assistance  was  refused,  but  to  a  prince  who  loved  you,  who  still  lovfs 
yon,  and  who  wishes  to  revenge  himself  only  by  granting  your  freedoiBy^asi 
being  still  your  friend.     Return  to  your  own  homes  :  while  yoa iiAve  besshMt 
my  soldiers  have  been  filling  your  houses  with  provisions." 

Parable  op  the  IIuaravdmen. — Matt.  xxi.  38 — 46. 

Opportvnities. — If  a  girl,  who  had  been  strolling  in  the  parks  or  pastures  before 
breakfast,  came  in  laden  with  bunches  of  primroses  and  violets,  with  cowe^ 
for  bracelets,  with  daisies  for  brooches,  and  dandelions  for  earrings,  you  would 
not  reprove  her,  or  consider  that  she  had  forfeited  a  splendid  chance.  Wfcat 
was  there  better  than  these  fair  blossoms  ?  But,  now,  if  every  pebble  in  her 
ramble  had  been  a  diamond,  or  a  topaz,  or  an  amethyst,  and  yet  she  came  in  with 
nothing  but  these  fading  blossomSf  what  would  you  say  to  her  then  ?  "Would  you 
not  exclaim,  * 'Silly,  stupid  girl !  you  have  missed  a  fortune,  you  have  despised 
treasures  *'  ?  And  what  shall  we  say  of  ourselves  if  we  occupy  ourselves  in 
worldly  vanities,  or  scramble  on  anyhow  in  idleness,  when  Grod  has  strewn  our 
path  with  what  should  enrich  us  for  heaven  ?  We  might  have  gathered  wisdom, 
which  **  is  above  rubies  ; "  we  might  have  gained  God's  favour  ;  we  might  haw 
adorned  ourselves  with  virtues  and  graces ;  we  might  have  imitated  Mary  inJier 
choice  ;  but  we  let  the  whole  time  glide  by  us  without  seizing  on  a  single  gem. 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  waters  of  a  river  were  swollen  to  a  flood,  amia 
who  had  valuable  timber  in  danger  of  being  swept  away,  ventured  into  the  mid 
current  with  his  light  boat,  to  save  it,  if  possible,  from  the  threatened  ruin.  He 
was  drawn  into  the  rushing  tide,  and  in  a  moment  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  wild 
waters.  A  friend  saw  his  peril,  and  mounting  a  fleet  horse,  started  for  a  bridal 
a  few  miles  below,  as  the  only  chance  to  rescue  him.  Reaching  the  briiigB 
before  the  skiff,  which  came  like  an  arrow  toward  the  arch,  he  dropped  a  rope 
over  it  to  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  called  to  the  imperilled  man  to  seize  it 
as  his  only  chance  of  escape.  The  trembling  hand  was  extended,  the  boat  sped 
by,  and  the  inmate  was  in  the  arms  of  his  deliverer.  We  have  often  theugfat  of 
the  incident  as  a  forcible  illustration  of  spiritual  life,  especially  in  time  ol 
revival.  To  every  sinner  there  comes  a  last  offer,  from  the  sacred  hand  of  Him 
**  who  is  mighty  to  save."  But  with  startling  frequency  is  the  azdi  of  muef 
passed  for  ever,  and  the  soul  left  to  drift  away  to  the  ocean,  of  wrath.  0 
voyager  to  a  sea  of  fire,  or  of  fathemless,  boundless<love, — 


(( 


Mercy  knows  the  appointed  bound,. 
And  yields  to  justice  there." 
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Saul  and  Jonathan  Slain. — 1  Sam.  xxxi. ;  2  Sam.  i.  17—27. 

War. — Soon  after  the  close  of  the  protracted  struggle  between  England  and  the. 
United  States,  Washington  asked  Thomas  Mullet,  Esq.,  an  English  gentlema« 
who  was  then  in  America,  if  he  had  met  with  an  individual  wha  could  write  the 
history  of  the  recent  contest.  Mr.  M.  replied  that  he  knew  of  one,  and  only  on^^ 
competent  to  the  task.  The  general  eagerly  asked,  "Who,  sir,  can  he  be?*' 
Mr.  M.  replied,  **  Caesar  wrote  his  own  commentaries."  The  general  bowed,  and 
answered,  **  Caesar  could  write  his  commentaries,  but,  sir,  I  know-  the  atrocitiw 
committed  on  both  sides  hare  been  so  great  and  many  that  they  cannot  be 
faithfully  recorded,  and  had  better  be  buried  in  obliTion." 

A  soldier  of  Marshal  Saxe's  army  being  discovered  in  theft  wa».<Jon€lei»ned  to 
be  hanged.  What  he  had  stolen  might  be  worth  five  shillingsi  The^nMOwh^A 
meeting  him  as  he  was  being.  Jed  to  execution^  said  to  him,  "  Whit  a  miserable 
fool  you  were  to  risk  your  life  for  five  shillings!"  "General,"  replied  the 
soldier,  "  I  have  risked  it  every  day  for  fivepence."    This  repartee  saved  his  life* 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  observing  a  soldier  learning  pensively  on1;he  buitend 
of  his  musket,  just  after  victory  had  declared  itself  in  farourof  the  Blitisb  arms 
at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  accosted  him  thus-: — "Why  so  peii8ive>  my  friend^ 
after  so  glorious  a  victory  ? "  "  It  may  be  glorious^"  replied  the  brave  felkw^ 
"but  I  am  thinking  that  all  the  human  blood  I  haflra  spilled  this  da^  A«fr07»^ 
tamed  me  fowrpence.  * ' 

"  We  have  cherished  cut  hopes,  we  hajve  plotted<4}nrre  BcHaeam, 
We  have  lived  till  we  fouitd  thexa  illusive  as  dreans ; 
Wealth  has  melted  like  snow,  that  we  grasp  in  our  haadl^ 
Andthe  steps  we  have  cHmbed  have  departed^iike  sand."     iStwygw^. 

The  WftDDiK®  Gabmbnt. — Matt  xxiL  1 — 14. 

"When  we  arrived,"  says  Schulz,  "at  the  palace  of  the  Saltan,  we  wece 
required,  before  going  to  the  audience-chamber,  to  put  on  the  garment  of  hoaeor 
given  by  the  Sultan,  namely,  the  caftan,  ^ich  is  a  long  robe  with  loose  sleeves^ 
and  without  which  no  one  dare  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan." — Seh/ui£8 
Travels. 

"The  next  day,"  says  another  traveller,  "the  king  sent  to  invite  the  ambassa- 
dors to  dine  with  him  once  more.  The  melunander  told  them  it  was  the  custom 
that  they  should  wear  over  their  own  clothes  the  best  of  those,  garments  which 
the  king  had  furnished  to  them.  The  ambassadors  at  first  made  some  demur 
about  complying,  but  when  they  were  told  that  it  was  a  custom  observed  by  all 
ambassadors,  and  that  no  doubt  the  king  would  take  it  very  ill  at  their  hand» 
if  they  presented  themselves  before  him  without  the  marks  of  his  liberality,  they 
at  last  resolved  to  do  it,  and,  after  their  example,  all  the  rest  of  the  retinue^'* 
— Ambassadors^  Travels,  p.  188. 

When  Dr.  Clarke  was  entertained  by  the  Turkish  governor  of  Cyprus,  a  party 
of  slaves  came  upon  them  while  waiting  in  the  antechamber,  having  white  tur- 
bans on  their  heads.  "They  proceeded  immediately,"  says  he,  "to  cover  us 
with  magnificent  mantles  of  sky-blue  silk,  bespangled  and  embroidered  with 
gold.  They  then  presented  to  us  fruits  and  other  sweetmeats,  after  which, 
snatching  away  the  embroidered  mantles,  they  began  to  cover  us  with  others  of 
white  satin,  still  more  sumptuous  than  before." 
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l^ints  for  0uf lines  of  ^bbrtsscs. 

Text,  1  Sam.  xviii.  1.  Subject,  Friendships  amongst  the  young.  Illnstrationf 
The  commeDcemcnt  of  the  friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan.  Divisions — I.  Tk 
cause  of  this  frUmlship.  Note  the  circumstances :  "  When  he  had  made  an  end 
of  speaking."  (1)  What  had  he  said ! — acknowledged  his  parentage  in  the  royal 
presence.  A  good  son,  not  ashamed  at  snch  a  time,  in  such  a  place,  and  witli 
such  prospects,  of  his  fatlicr.  Another  son,  loyal  to  filial  duty,  recognising  this 
candour,  (2)  How  had  he  spoken  ? — openly,  without  concealment ;  promptly, 
without  evasion.  II.  The  nature  of  this  friendship.  **  Soul  knit.*'  Friendship 
not  of  mere  politeness,  courtesy,  or  convenience,  but  of  true  heartfelt  attachment, 
of  kindred  natures.  Like  to  like.  Union  of  sympathy,  fellow-feeling.  Union 
for  life,  in  all  seasons,  both  of  joy  and  adversity.  Learn:  Abjure  the  friendship 
of  those  who  are  not  dutiful  to  their  parents.  An  undutiful  child  cannot  make 
a  faithful  friend.  The  best  friend  we  have — Jesus — was  a  good  Son,  who  loved, 
honoured,  and  served  His  Father. 

Tcxtf  1  Sam.  xviii.  8.  Subject,  Envy.  Illustration,  Saul  envious  of  David. 
Divisic/iis — I.  The  groundlessness  of  its  beginning.  A  kinj  envious  of  his  prottgi; 
a  great  warrior  of  a  young  soldier  ;  one  who  had  been  praised  often,  of  another's 
first  praise.  Envious  of  real  merit  11.  The  crimes  to  which  it  led.  More  than 
once  Saul  tried  to  take  away  David's  life  ;  hunted  him  among  the  mountains,  &c. 
Issued  in  his  own  destruction.  Learn:  Check  the  rising  of  envy.  Instead  of 
envying  the  praise  bestowed  on  others,  seek  to  deserve  the  praise  of  the  good. 
Especially  seek  the  favour  of  God,  which  is  better  than  life. 

Teoctf  1  Sam.  xviii.  14.  Subject,  "Wisdom's  reward.  Illustration,  David's  cha- 
racter. Divisions — I.  David's  behaviour.  (1)  Its  governing  principle  :  wisdom. 
Wisely,  discreetly,  thoughtfully.  Gave  no  needless  oflfence.  Returned  good  for 
evil,  not  railing  for  railing.  (2)  Its  constancy.  **  In  all  hi  sways."  In  and  oat 
of  Saul's  presence  ;  public  and  private ;  as  a  son,  and  as  a  subject,  &c.  &c.  11. 
David's  blessing.  **  The  Lord  was  with  him,"  to  guide,  and  protect,  and  comfort. 
The  earthly  king  an  enemy,  the  divine  King  his  friend.  No  weapon  formed  against 
him  could  prosper  ;  nothing  harm,  &c.  All  things  worked  together  for  good. 
Learn:  Make  divine  wisdom — religion— your  choice,  and  the  blessing  is  sure, 
"  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David." 

Text,  Matt.  xxi.  9.  Subject,  A  present  salvation.  Illustration,  Hosanna,  i-  c, 
save  now.  Divisions — I.  You  Jiavc  Ticed  to  be  saved  now.  To  be  saved  from  youthful 
follies  and  future  sins.  A  knowledge  of  right  and  wTong  involves  capability  of 
sinning.  **  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  (Explain.)  **  The  wages  of  sin 
is  death.*'  (Explain.)  II.  You  may  be  saved  now.  iVbio  is  the  accepted  time, 
&c.  You  are  where  the  way  of  salvation  is  pointed  out.  Jesus — Saviour— is 
willing  to  save  now.  **  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,'*  &c.  Learn :  Consider 
the  blessings  of  salvation ;  seek  them  at  once.  **  Harden  not  your  hearts."  "  Call 
upon  Him  while  He  is  near,** 

Text,  Matt.  xxi.  10.  Subject,  Who  is  Jesus  ?  Illustration,  The  question  of  the 
city  and  the  reply.  Divisions — I.  "Who  is  this  ?"  The  Son  of  God,  proved  by 
words  and  deeds.  II.  "Who  is  this?  The  Son  of  man,  touched  with  a  feeling 
of  our  infirmities,  full  of  sympathy,  &c.  "Jesus  wept.*'  III.  Who  is  this? 
The  Saviour  of  sinners,  the  only  Saviour  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  willing  to 
save  jou  ;  the  only  Saviour.     "Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,"  &c.    He  died 
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to  save  us.  Learn :  Rejoice  that  we  know  who  "  (his  "  is.  This  knowledge  will 
be  the  reason  of  our  greatest  joy,  or  the  occasion  of  our  greatest  misery,  for  ever. 
Hare  you  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  ! 

Textf  Matt,  xxt  14.  Subject,  The  right  use  of  the  house  of  God.  Illustrated 
by  the  conduct  of  the  blind  and  lame.  Divisians — I.  T?ie  conduct  of  the  lame 
and  blind.  (1)  Theywe/tU  to  the  temple.  Did  not  find  an  excuse  in  their  infirmi- 
ties. Even  they  had  something  to  be  thankful  for,  as  well  as  something  to  seek. 
They  had  life,  food,  &c.  The  most  afflicted  have  reason  to  worship  Grod.  (2) 
They  came  to  Jesus  in  the  temple.  They  knew  where  to  find  Him.  The  temple 
would  have  done  little  for  them,  been  little  to  them,  if  Jesus  had  not  been  there. 
Priest,  architecture,  form,  ceremony,  would  not  have  imparted  sight  and  strength. 
II.  The  conduct  of  Jesus,  (l)  S^e  healed  them.  Kind  words  had  not  met  their  case. 
He  made  them  whole.  (2)  He  healed  them.  All  of  them  ;  His  power  to  heal 
not  diminished  by  the  exercise  of  it.  (3)  He  healed  them  theke,  and  thus  showed 
the  mercy  of  God  and  the  purpose  of  the  place.  The  house  of  God  a  place  for 
the  needy  J  and  a  place  of  healing.  Learn :  Those  are  blind  who  do  not  see  the 
love  of  God  and  the  sinfulness  of  sin ;  those  are  lame  who  halt  in  the  way  of 
God's  commandments.  Jesus  is  willing  to  heal  all  such,  and  especially  to  heal 
them  in  the  house  of  God. 

Text,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7.  Subject,  False  confidence  in  providence.  Illustratioo, 
Saul  exulting  in  chance  of  David's  capture.  Divisions— I,  A  false  idea  ofprovi^ 
dence,  Saul's.  He— a  bad  man — thought  that  God  was  on  his  side;  regarded 
the  present  position  of  David  as  a  sign  of  this.  Men  may  misinterpret  provi- 
dence. God  is  often  for  those  whom  He  seems  to  be  against,  and  against  those 
whom  He  seems  to  favour.  The  proud  man  will  interpret  providence  to  his  own 
advantage.  II.  A  real  trust  in  providence,  David's.  Did  not  scorn  walled 
towns.  His  real  trust  was  God;  his  ** fortress,  and  rock  of  his  salvation.** 
Behind  those  walls,  and  in  the  midst  of  traitors,  he  sought  after  God,  and  found 
a  true  and  present  Mend  in  Jehovah.  The  Philistine  invasion  was  the  answer 
to  David's  prayer,  and  the  news  of  it  made  Saul  raise  the  siege.  Learn  :  Provi- 
dence cannot  be  right  with  those  whose  hearts  are  not  right  with  God.  God  can 
raise  up  unexpected  deliverances.  The  hout  of  the  bad  man's  boasting  may  be 
the  hour  of  his  discomfiture.  Make  God  your  friend,  and  find  present  and  eternal 
safety  in  Him. 

"  A  young  gentleman,  a  godson  of  Dr.  Johnson,  called  to  see  him  a 
very  short  time  before  his  death.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
the  doctor  asked  him  what  books  he  read.  The  young  man  replied, 
•  The  books,  sir,  which  you  gave  me.'  Dr.  Johnson,  summoning  up  all 
his  strength,  and  with  a  piercing  eye  fixed  upon  the  youth,  exclaimed, 
'  Sam,  Sam,  read  the  Bible :  all  the  books  that  are  worth  reading 
have  their,  foundation  and  their  merits  there.* "  Shortly  before  he 
died,  Patrick  Henry,  laying  his  hand  on  the  Bible,  said,  **Here  is  a 
book  worth  more  than  all  others ;  yet  it  is  my  sad  misfortune  never  to 
have  read  it,  until  lately,  with  proper  attention."  With  voice  and 
gesture  pertinent,  and  all  his  own,  John  Randolph  said,  "  A  terrible 
proof  of  our  deep  depravity  is,  that  we  can  relish  and  remember  any- 
thing better  than  the  Book." 
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CHORUS. 


O !    help    mo    aiog    for     Je  -  aos,  Help   me    tell     the     sto  -  xy     Of 
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him    who    did         re  -  deem    us.       The  Ijord   of    life    aud     f^lo  -  ry. 
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Can  there  overtake  me 

Any  dark  dis-'Ster, 
"While  I  sing  lor  Jcsur, 

lly  bleesed,  blessed'  Master  P 

Chorus — O  !  help  me  aing  for  Jesus. 

I  will  sing  for  Jcsns ! 

His  name  alone  prevailing, 
Shall  be  my  sweetest  :music, 

When  heart  and  flush  are  failing. 

Chorus — U  !  help  me  sing  lor  Jccxl:. 

Still  171  sing  tor  Jesus ! 

O  !  how  will  I  adore  him, 
Among  the  cloud  of  witnesses, 

"WJio  cast  their  crowns  before  him. 

Chorus — U  !  help  mo  sing  for  Jesus. 
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TO  TSE --EDITOR  OF  THE  ^•«lT]fD.5Y^^StSH00LTTEACJBfflK: 

-^fitBr-^I  Iwve  nad  iketttrticle  on  **fattoii»fleiit  0rg>giiBti»n-.of'Ofn>aojMfcay 
Sfeiieols,  and  the  S]wtem.of  Teaebangiin  Amn,^tttiataBboryr*  bytti^^iey.  A. 
Bnsftcott,  B. A.,  in-jonr  number  fer  this  -m<cmth^«with'  fiery  grtat  ifttevest.  TULb 
iar  tt^t^bjectthat  has  fK^npied  many  mixidyforttumyymcs,  Mid  I-qTttfcot«|;ree«iKRl1»h 
most  of  Jais  introdactory  remarks,  but  not  wttbf.WIMLi»«i]^;9e6tod^pro{ios«ls  for  the 
improvement  of  our  Sunday  sehoolv  system.  F^r-instance,  I  «lo-«iot  thwk  it 
neeessary  or  desiraUe  thatmOTniQg^-l^ttnfiay»soho(ds  sbonld^je.aboHbhed.  The 
reason- giyen  for  this  ohange  is  that  ^Ihree -hoinrs  tire  and  i^gnstehiidren." 
I  ^lieve  that  children  are  capable  of  azigFeat-^amountof  ettdiintiice'<irhen  their 
attoBtion  can  be  interestingly -engaged.  Watsesstiieir  ekBtu&ty  •ofepirits  and 
tmtiring  energy  during  the  many  hours -theyuff^-eosielittes  •occupied  in^play^or 
reerestion.  Mr.  B.  remarks,  astho  sesidt'Of-^hiaiBqviiiies,  "^aendiy,  then,'tiie 
impEOvem^nt  is  required  more  in- the  workman  than  in  the  <opgani2stion  or  the 
system  of  teaching."  This  I  consider  to -bo'theronatn^tMise'Of'the'.VBsatiBfactory 
8tt«te-of  our  Sunday  schools ;  and  when  we «eflec^on 4he  •q«aHfiGatieBS'whieh  admit 
persons  iato  our  schools  as  teachers,  their  appoitttment- to  the  cla8ses,^and-idie 
indifierence  with  which  they  regard  their  dnties,  liow  ean  it  be  otherwise  ?  Tihe 
mode  of  admitting-  teachers  is  much  thesfiamcnew  as  ilrhas  been^-^rom  seai^the 
beginning  of  Sunday  schools.  Decided,  piety  and  teaching  ability  are  not,  though 
they  ought  to  be,  the  tests  of  admission  as  a-  teaeher.  Any  one  of  good"in«ral 
character,  and  willing  to  become  a  teacher,  is  admitted,  appointed  to  a  alass,  and 
left  much  at  liberty  to  pursue  what  course  «f  teaching  he-  thinks  proper,  attemis 
or  not  at  his  convenience  or  pleasure,  and  gives  up  his  (dass  at  any  timo  without 
notice.     It  is  a  system  of  voluntaryism  without  tests  or  checks. 

There  are  many,  and  I  hope  the  number  is  increasing,  teachers  who-. are  tsoiy 
exemplary  in  piety,  ability,  and  industry,'  and  spare  no  pains  or  sacrifice  to  qaaHfy 
themselves  for  their  duties,  and  it  is  to  these  we  must  attribute  the  good  results 
so  ably  sketched  by  your  correspondent.  But  their- number  is  but; a  fraction 
of  the  whole,  perhaps' not  greater  than  the  proportion  of  converted  schcdarsto 
the  number  of  teachers  as  stated  by  Mr.  B.,  viz.,  one  in  seven.  The  remaining  six, 
or  six-sevenths,  may  therefore  be  assumed'  as  not  being  up  to  the -mark  required 
as  teachers.  I  am  aware  of  the  old  remark,  that  '^we  must  of  necessity  take 
such  teachers  as  we  can  get." 

I  would  not  exclude  any  of  our  present -teachers,  but  I  would  try  to  improve 
them,  and  admit  none  for  the  -future  who  did  not  give  some  evidence  of  their 
piety  and  fitness  for  the  work.  I  consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  or 
staff  of  officers  in  every  school,  includiDg,  of  course,  the  minister  of  the  church,  to 
see  that  the  teachers  are  qualified  persons,  or  that  they  are  in  course  of 
becoming  such. 

The  Sunday  School  Union  and  other  societies  have  done  much,  very  much,  t  > 
aid  conductors  and  teachers  in  their  work,  and  we  have  a  rich  Sunday  school 
literature.      There  need  not,  therefore,   be   **  unsatisfactory  results/'  so  ilr  as 
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books  and  apparatns  are  concerned,  bat  I  fear  many  t^onsands  of  our  teachers  do 
not  even  know  of  the  exietence  of  euch  publications, — at  least,  they  do  not  seem  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  them. 

I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  in  the  next  monthly  teachera*  conference  it  is  pro- 
posed to  disease  the  question,  "Ought  any  persons  to  be  engaged  in  Sunday 
school  teaching  who  are  not  decided  Christians  V*  It  is  pretty  well  admitted 
now  that  the  Sunday  school  is  the  nursery  of  the  church.  If  so,  it  is  as  much 
a  religious  establishment  as  the  church  itself,  and  its  teachers  may  be  considered 
as  80  many  co-pastors  or  co-operators,  the  teachers  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  children,  and  the  minister  to  the  adults.  If,  therefore,  six-sevenths 
of  the  teachers  are  unqualified  as  religious  instructors,  the  result  of  their  labours 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  as  stated  by  Mr.  B. — one  conversion  for  every  seven 
teachers  during  the  year.  As  well  may  we  expect  grapes  from  thorns  or  figs  from 
thistles.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  great  educational  changes,  and  secular  education, 
compulsory,  or  nearly  so,  will  most  probably  be  the  result.  The  religions 
teaching  will  be  left  to  the  various  denominations  of  Christians,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  Sunday  school  will  and  must  take  a  very  prominent,  if  not  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  religious  training  of  the  young.  If  so,  I  fear  the  present  race  of 
teachers,  unless  there  be  a  very  great  change,  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  supply 
that  training.  Organization  may  be  complete,  rules  may  be  excellent,  but  unless 
we  have  zealous  and  efficient  teachers,  who  will  heartily  co«operate  in  carry- 
ing out  any  organization,  the  Sunday  school  will  be  behind  the  requirement  of  the 
times,  and  our  youth  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  mere  sectarianists,  or  more  ener- 
getic, pernicious,  and  designing  men.  It  is  imperatively  incumbent  on  all 
engaged  in  the  management  of  Sunday  schools  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
improve  the  character  of  their  teachers,  and  prepare  our  youth  for  becoming  their 
succesttors.  The  common  complaint,  '*  We  cannot  get  our  teachers  to  attend 
improvement  meetings, — want  of  time  and  want  of  interest  being  the  chief 
causes,'*  indicates  that  something  is  wrong  somewhere.  The  proverb,  "  Where 
there  is  a  will  there  will  generally  be  found  a  way,'*  is  true  in  this  as  in  many 
other  cases.  Teachers  can  find  both  time  and  money  for  other  objects,  and  even 
make  sacrifices  to  obtain  them,  far  less  important  than  the  education  and  training 
young  immortals  for  their  future  position  and  destiny.  Perhaps  the  present 
educational  methods  and  apparatus,  excellent  as  they  are  in  aiding  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers,  may  be  too  elaborate  and  advanced,  and  a  little  lower  adaptation 
of  means  is  required  to  interest,  improve,  and  stir  up  many  of  them.  I  believe 
the  teachers  as  a  body  are  willing  and  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  movement  for 
their  benefit,  and  this  improvement  can  be  made,  and  their  interest  excited  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  if  the  proper  parties  will  but 
set  about  it  in  a  right  spirit,  and  with  determination. 

I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  some  of  your  corresjwndents  on  this 
subject,  the  length  of  this  letter  precluding  my  making  any  suggestions  at 
present.  Yours  truly, 

August,  1868.  B.  S.  B. 
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T?ic  Story  of  A  lice  MidcUeUm,  By  the 
Author  of  "  The  Secret  Drawer,"  &c. 
London  :  Sunday  School  Union,  pp. 
106.     Price  lOd. 

Alicb  Middleton  tells  the  story  of 
her  life,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  with  a 
quiet  pathos  which  at  once  enlists  the 
reader's  sympathy,  and  holds  it  to  the 
close. 

Many  an  English  maiden  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  such  an  experience 
to  narrate.  The  dark,  persecuting 
spirit  of  Borne  desolated  many  house- 
holds, bringing  sorrow,  suffering,  and 
death  upon  multitudes  who  dared  to 
hold  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
avow  their  belief.  To  direct  attention 
to  the  noble  conduct  of  our  Protestant 
ancestors,  and  to  recall  the  memory  of 
the  martyrs  who  won  the  liberty  we 
now  enjoy,  is  specially  fitting  at  a 
time  when  so  many  are  seeking  to 
malign  the  Reformers,  and  to  eulogize 
even  the  abominations  of  the  Papacy. 

The  extract  following  will  probably 
lead  some  of  our  readers  to  secure  the 
book  for  their  own  perusal : — 

"  I  was  early  astir  the  next  day,  having 
for  very  joy  passed  a  sleepless  night.  I 
did  not  rouse  Lisbeth,  but  by  myself  put 
the  breakfast-room  in  order,  and  it  was 
just  eight  o'clock  when,  throwing  on  a 
great  hooded  cloak  that  always  hung  behind 
the  outer  door,  I  took  a  turn  in  the  gar- 
den. I  walked  down  to  the  gate  where 
Master  Byder  found  mo  on  that  memo- 
rable autumn  day.  It  was  a  clear  frost, 
and  the  light,  coming  fresh  from  the  cham- 
bers of  darkness,  was  pale  and  dim.  It 
was  profound  quietness ;  no  foot  had  sul- 
lied the  midnight  snow.  I  wept  not  while 
gazing  on  the  bare,  stem  landscape,  ai  I 


had  when  looking  on  its  autumn  beauty. 
That  enervated — this  braced;  that  said, 
'  Why  does  man  grieve  while  earth  is  glad  ? ' 
this  answered, '  Because  man  is  immortal ; 
endure  and  be  silent.' 

"Again  a  quick  footstep  crushed  the 
crisp  snow  behind  me,  and  two  warm 
hands  and  a  warmer  kiss  interrupted  my 
reverie. 

<<<Alice!  darling  AUce!' 

*'  I  noted  he  called  me  not '  cousin,'  but 
*AHce.' 

" '  Do  not  stand  in  the  cold,'  he  said. 
<  Lisbeth  has  made  a  beautiful  fire,  and  is 
now  busy  in  the  kitchen,  scolding  herself 
for  sleeping  so  late.' 

"  1  suffered  him  to  lead  me  back  to  the 
parlour.  Lisbeth  had  set  the  fire  into  a 
bright  blaze,  mingling  a  ruddy  glow  with 
the  grey  dawn.  The  holly,  wherewith  our 
rooms  had  been  decked  at  yule-tide,  still 
remained.  Julius  and  I  stood  side  by  side 
before  the  fire,  in  front  of  the  curious  Ve- 
netian mirror  which  a  sailor  kinsman  had 
presented  to  my  mother  at  her  marriage. 
He  looked  down  at  the  fagots  on  the 
hearth ;  I  looked  forward  at  our  reflection. 
My  head  was  just  even  with  his  shoulder. 
What  a  fine  young  man  he  was!  His 
wondrous  learning  had  been  gained  with- 
out loss  of  one  inch  of  manhood. 

"Again,  *AHce.* 

"  He  looked  at  me  as  he  spoke  my  name, 
and  I  smiled  attention. 

"  *  Are  you  glad  I  shall  live  here  ?  * 

« *  Yes.' 

" '  And  of  the  change  which  brings  me  P' 

"«0h,  JuUus,yes.' 

" '  'Twas  a  bitter  thing,'  he  said,  looking 
steadily  into  the  fire.  '  Had  any  prophe- 
sied I  should  find  it  so  hard  to  obey  con- 
science I  would  not  have  believed  them. 
Ay,  I  know  what  Augustine  meant  when 
he  said,  '*  Take  my  heart,  for  I  cannot  give 
it  Thee ;  keep  it,  for  I  cannot  keep  it  for 
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Theo.*'  'Twas  hard  to  waste  my  mother's 
hopes,  and  lose  her  very  love,  and  stand 
alune  in  the  world.' 

"  What  could  I  do  or  saj  ?  I  laid  xnj 
hand  fluently  on  his  arm. 

**  He  took  it  in  his  own.  'Twas  I  who 
looked  in  tlie  fire  then. 

** '  Alone  in  the  world !  Is  ii  so  or  no, 
Alieer 

''lie  kept  mj  hand.  I  drew  it  not 
away. 

"  *  God  bless  you,  my  Aliee.' 

*^  There  was  a  eonsiderable  pause. 

" '  Alice,'  ho  said  at  last ;  '  I  am  no 
squire  of  dames,  but  only  a  simple,  retired 
sdiolar,  and  I  fear  my  wooing  will  be  plain 
and  homely.  It  would  ill  beseem  me  to 
seek  marriage  while  this  sore  trouble  is  in 
the  land,  and  God's  servants  bum  at  every 
market  cross ;  but  until  better  times  come 
may  I  regard  you  as  my  betrothed  ?  and 
then ' 

"  I  bowed  my  head. 

**  He  sat  down  in  the  great  black  ann- 
•hair.  A  noble  fellow  he  looked — he,  my 
plighted  lover ! 

** 'How  good  is  Master  Byder!' he  said. 
*  What  a  great  heart  that  man  hath ! ' 

"  I  felt  my  cheeks  tingle. 

''  He  continued, '  For  I  estimate  his  loss 
by  my  great  gain.' 

" '  Who  told  you  aught  P '  I  asked,  kneel- 
ing, and  pretending  to  pick  up  a  £Etllen 
keand.  I  could  eoarce  kelicve  'twas  my 
mother. 

"*  Ho  told  me.' 

"  *  How  came  that  to  pass  ?  *  I  queried, 
with  a.  dash  of  my  old  eaueiness,  half  losing 
my  personal  interest  in  the  matter  in  my 
general  curiosity. 

"*'Twa8  yesterday,  as  we  walked  here 
together.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  you 
— nay,  I  will  not  repeat  what  I  said— 'twas 
only  my  thoughts  about  you;  and  he 
smiled  in  his  grave  way,  and  said,  "  'Twas 
noUiing  venture,  nothing  have ;"  that  he 
hatng  unfortunate,  I  as  his  opposite  might 
SMceeed.' 

'But,  Julius,'  X  said,  'do  you  know 


that  Master  Byder  neyer  spoke  one  word 
of  it  to  me  P  and  that  I  cannot  jiuUy 
understand  what  passed  between  mj 
mother  and  him?  If  he  hath  told  yon, 
surely  I  too  may  hear.' 

" '  You  shall.  He  said  he  felt  youcaied 
not  for  him,  scaxeely  with  a  neighboorij 
friendship;  yet  lie  wished  to  take  counsel 
with  another  whether  he  were  right  So 
he  came  to  my  aunt,  and  she  told  him,  as 
she  knew  you  by  your  daily  speech  and 
habits,  you  loved  him  not.' 

" '  I  wonder — '  I  began ;  bat  I  atopped 
short,  finding  my  thoughts  not  altogether 
utterable. 

"  Julius  looked  at  me  and  laughed.  'I 
guess,'  he  said.  '  Ah,  he  eocowiaged  me 
right  cordially,  yet  he  .gave  me  no  opinion 
of  his  own;  but  now  all  has  ended  ai 
he  led  me  to  hope,  I  feel  sure  he  hsd  t 
pretty  clear  idea.' 

"  I  was  simple  enough  to  remark,  'Mj 
mother  said  so  when  he  spoke  of  obtain- 
ing the  mastership  (of  the  school)  for  you; 
she  bade  me  note  his  Christian  spirit.' 

"  Again  Julius  laughed  in  a  very  hapj^ 
way ;  and  I,  seeing  the  full  meaning  of  my 
incautious  speech,  was  fain  to  how  my 
head  and  pick  up  mere  brands. 

''  Then  my  mother  came  in,  and  i^  Jbad 
a  story  to  hear."— (Pp.  46.^630 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Great  Seeret  SocidH* 
London  :  W.  Macintosh.     Pp.  125. 

This  pamphlet  contains,  inter  aUa, 
the  speech  and  report  made  to  the 
parliament  of  Bretagne  in  the  year 
1761  by  the  Attomey-Genend,  M.  ds 
la  Chalotais,  who  had  been  osteed  to 
investigate  the  eonstitntioa  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  to  report  tlw 
result  of  his  investigations. 

Some  examples  of  Jesuit  teadiia^^ 
extracted  from  the  constitutions  of  tlM 
order,  are  appended,  and  fiilly  accotmt 
for  the  indignant  action  of  the  people 
and  parliament  of  France,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  suppression  of  the  sod^f' 
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To  brand  anything  as  Jeenitusal  is  to 
affix  to  it  no  ordinary  stigma.  At- 
tempts are  sometimes  made  to  prove 
tliat  the  abominations  which  formerly 
distinguished  the  order  exist  no  longer, 
bat  notwithstanding  external  reforms, 
forced  on  them  by  the  enlightenment 
of  the  present  day,  the  Jesuits  are  as 
unchangeable  in  their  doctrines  as  in 
their  system  of  existence. 

**Sm6  ut  stmtj  aut  non  s^,**  said 
their  general,  in  answer  to  a  proposal 
sent  by  the  Great  Council  of  France  in 
1761,  that  the  society  should  be  modi- 
fied in  that  kingdom.  The  same  devo- 
tion to  their  polity  still  marks  the 
adherents  of  the  system,  and  neither 
from  a  mistaken  feeling  of  charity,  nor 
from  overweening  confidence,  should 
English  Christians  cease  to  watch  and 
to  guard  against  the  intrigues  which 
hftve  made  such  repeated  wrecks  of  the 
£(;pedom  of  the  French  people,  and 
which  are  now  directed  against  the 
happiness  and  safety  of  this  nation. 

The  8v/rrty  Chapel  Pulpit.  Monthly 
Sermons  by  iN'ewman  Hall,  LL.B. 
*<  Feed  My  Lambs."  June.  London  : 
Kisbet  and  Co. 

"We  refer  to  this  discourse  on  account 
of  its  relation  to  Sunday  school  work. 

From  the  text,  "Feed  My  lambs," 
the  preacher  deduces  some  considera- 
tions as  to  child-life  and  the  manifesta- 
tions of  piety  in  children, — considera- 
tions which  are  too  often  overlo<^ed  by 
even  the  best  intentioned  teachers. 

The  sermon  is  well  worth  the  careful 
perusal  of  all  engaged  in  the  religious 
training  of  the  young. 

Questions  on  the  Gospel  hy  St.  Luke;  or, 
the  Bible  Teacher's  Assistant.  By 
A.  W.  London  :  Partridge.  Pp.  190. 
Price  Is.  6d. 

The  author  has  prepared  these  ques- 


tions for  elder  scholars  ^n  Sunday 
schools,  as  well  as  for  ikmilies  and 
schools  generally.  Teaehers  who  are 
accustomed  to  seek  such  «ids  may  find 
this  little  work  useful.  Some  of  the 
references  and  allusions  will  tend  to 
limit  its  general  aceeptanee,  as  they  are 
applicable  only  to  the  services  of  the 
Established  Church. 

Bible  Jewels.  By  Rev.  R.  Newton,  D.  D., 
author  of  "The  Great  Pilot,"  &c. 
London :  Partridge.  Pp.  150.  Price 
Is.  6d. 

Diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  sapphires, 
are  tolerably  attractive  articles  to  young 
and  old. 

Dr.  Kewton,  in  his  own  graphic, 
taking,  illustrative  fashion,  draws  many 
a  moral,  points  many  a  wise  lesson,  by 
the  help  of  precious  stones  and  the  sto- 
ries associated  with  them. 

Young  people  will  appreciate  this 
book.  It  is  likely  to  become  one  of 
the  popular,  well-thumbed  volumes  in 
school  libraries.  Teachers  will  gain 
many  hints  for  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive leaching  from  a  perusal  x)f  "  Bible 
Jewels." 

The  Young  Men's  Class ;  or,  Pmctical 
Suggestions  on  the  Capabilities  and 
Manageinent  of  Adult  Classes  in  Sun- 
day Schools.  By  W.  S.  Blacket. 
Third  Edition.  Pp.183.  Price  Is.  6d. 

The  Sunday  Se&ool  Stnior  Class.    By 
J.  A.  Cooper,  F.B.S.L.    Second  edi- 
tion.    Pp.  68.     Price  6d. 
London :  Sunday  School  Union. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  fami- 
liar with  these  handbooks.  Teachers 
of  young  men's  classes  who  have  not 
yet  seen  them  will  find  much  suggestive 
and  useful  guidance,  much  practical  aid 
in  their  work,  in  the  wise  and  kindly 
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connselfl  which  these  experienced 
teachers  proffer. 

The  attention  just  now  directed  to 
senior  scholars,  their  attendance  at  the 
Sunday  school  and  at  pablic  worship, 
renders  the  issue  of  these  new  editions 
specially  appropriate. 

Communion  with  the  Great  TcacJitr, 
By  Ilev.  D.  Thomas,  B.  A.,  of  Bristol. 
Price  2d. 

Consecration  of  Service  unto  the  Lord. 
An  Address  to  Senior  Scliolars.  By 
Rev.  S.  Coley,  of  Birmingham.  Price 
Id. 

Youthful   Piety:    its    Characteristics, 
and  Jiowto  Promote  it.    By  J.  E.  Tre- 
sidder,  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
Committee.     Price  Id. 
London  :  Sunday  School  Union. 

Thehe  publications,  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  anniversary  services  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  are  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  teachers.  We 
hope  to  see  them  circulated  widely 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Sunday  School  Handbook;  contain- 
ing Directions  for  the  Establishment 
and  Management  of  Sunday  Schools. 
A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
London:  Sunday  School  Union. 
Pp.  128.     Price  8d. 

Brevity,  clearness,  point,  and  practi- 
calness distinguish  this  little  volume. 

On  all  points  of  Sunday  school  detail 
and  management  valuable  hints  and 
suggestions  are  offered. 

The  wide  range  of  subjects  discussed 


is  indicated  by  the  subjoined  extract ; 
and  when  we  state  that  the  veteran 
author  of  **  The  Teacher's  Companion" 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation 
of  this  edition  of  the  "Handbook" 
with  his  usual  thoroughness,  we  have 
said  enough  to  commend  the  book  to 
the  favourable  regard  of  all  teachers 
who  know  him  and  his  work  : — 

**The  design  of  this  *  Handbook'  em* 
braces  a  desire  to  help  even  the  first  or  the 
humblest  beginnings  of  an  individual  to 
establish  Sunday  schools ;  it  comprehends 
an  attempt  to  aid  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  already  made  some  advances  in  ex* 
tending  the  Sunday  school  system ;  and  it 
includes  the  wish  to  lighten  the  laboon 
of  those  who  are  desirous  of  concentrating 
their  energies  to  secure  the  more  efficient 
conduct  of  any  particular  school. 

"The  suggestions  and  helps  will  not, 
however,be  confined  to  Hiere  details  of  estab- 
lishment and  management,  for  a  condensed 
summary  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  each  department  of  the  work  is  to  be 
attempted. 

"  The  legislative  and  the  executive  de- 
partments of  Sunday  schools  will  be  noticed. 
School  buildings  and  conmaittees,  school 
books  and  school  officers,  as  well  as  the 
work  of  teaching,  will  each  receive  a  share 
of  attention. 

"  A  general  knowledge  of  the  separate 
obligations  of  each  person  belonging  to  a 
school  will  thus  be  placed  at  one  view 
within  the  reach  of  all ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  *  Preparation  for  Duty,*  and 
the  *  Performance  of  Duty,'  by  every  in^ 
vidual  in  every  department^  will  be  mate- 
rially facilitated  and  insured." 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  17th  July,  twenty-three  applications  for 
libraries,  amounting  to  £120  10s.,  were  granted. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Pardee,  introducing  Mr.  Philip  Phillips,  of  New 
York. 

METROPOLITAN  AUXILIARIES. 

East.— -Libraries  voted  for  Sutton  Street,  Woodford  (Wesleyan),  Hope  Street, 
and  Blackwall  Branch  Schools.  £3  have  been  granted  to  Plaistow  United  Me- 
thodist School,  in  aid  of  school  fittings.  Backchurch  Lane  School,  reported  as 
having  been  closed,  will  shortly  be  reopened  in  other  premises  secured  for  it. 

West. — New  schools  have  been  opened  at  Silchester  Eoad,  and  at  Cromwell 
Terrace,  Harrow  Road.  The  latter  has  joined  the  Auxiliary.  Libraries  have 
been  voted  for  North  End  (Fulham)  and  Westboume  Grove  Schools.  Grants 
have  been  made  as  follows  : — £2  12s.  towards  six  months*  rent  of  Portman  Hall 
School ;  £4  123.  6d.  for  one  quarter's  rent,  &c.,  of  AUsop  Mews  School ;  school 
requisites  to  Allsop  Mews  and  Chiswick  Chapel  Schools. — On  Sunday,  19th  July, 
the  thirty-first  "  retrospective  "  meeting  was  held  of  Mr.  Boberts's  Bible  class, 
in  connection  with  John  Street  Chapel,  Bedford  Row.  At  present  there  are  50 
members.  During  the  year  5  have  become  members  of  the  church,  making  a 
total  of  264  since  Mr.  Roberts  began  the  class.  Six  have  been  engaged  in  works 
of  usefulness,  making  a  total  of  168.  Of  this  number  11  are  pastors  of  churches. 
— The  Committee  have  to  lament  the  decease,  on  29th  June,  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Tisoum,  who  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  auxiliary  from  1843  until  last  year, 
when  failing  health  compelled  his  resignation. 

South-west. — Library  voted  for  Fulham  Road  SchooL 

Bermondsey. — Library  voted  for  the  school  at  Iron  Chapel,  Blue  Anchor 
Road. — A  grant  of  £1  Is.  has  been  made  to  Stephen  the  Yeoman  Sunday  School, 
towards  purchase  of  a  library. — An  interesting  meeting  of  the  committee  waa 
held  on  14th  July,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  testimonials  to  Mr.  T.  Fiddes 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  Godwin  on  their  retirement  from  the  Committee.  They  had  been 
connected  with  the  Union  for  thirty>five  years,  and  for  a  great  part  of  that  time 
had  held  office  as  secretaries.  The  testimonials  consisted,  in  each  case,  of  a 
family  Bible  and  a  purse  of  money.  The  gifts  having  been  acknowledged  in  a 
kind  and  suitable  manner,  several;  friends  addressed  the  meeting,  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  earnestness  and  consistency  of  the  brethren  whom  they  had  met  to 
honour. 


HABLOW. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sunday  school 
union  at  this  place  was  held  on  23rd  June, 
when  Mr.  B.  Clarke  attended  as  a  deputa- 
tioa  from  London.  Rev.  F.  Edwards  pre- 
sided, supported  by  the  ministers  of  some 


neighbouring  churches.  The  meeting  was 
a  very  hearty  and  successful  one,  and  in 
view  of  the  increased  responsibilities  likely 
to  devolve  en  Sunday  school  teachers  by 
the  introduction  of  a  secidar  system  of 
national  education,  a  desire  was  expressed 
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to  receive  larger  Lelp  from  the  Parent 
Socictr. 

Two  or  three  superintendents  who  spoke 
declared  that  they  had  received  such 
stimulus  and  encouragement  from  the 
meeting,  as  would  greatly  cheer  them 
in  tha  year's  labour. 

caMBBiDastximB. 

The  annual  mooting  of  this  union  took 
place  on  13th  July  at  Sawiton,  when 
reproeentaiiTts  from  many  sehoole  in  the 
county  met  to|(ether  for  conference,  Ae. 
At  2.30  the  meeting  was  opened,  and 
original  essays  by  Key.  S.  Haynes,  of 
Duxfurd,  on  "The  direct  influence  of 
Sunday  schools  upon  the  chureh,"  and 
Mr.  Wheaton,  of  Cambridge,  on  *' Half- 
day  Sunday  schools  and  half-day  teach- 
ers," were  road  and  discussed  with  good 
spirit  by  the  teachers  and  ministers  present. 
After  the  public  tea,  which  took  place  in 
a  bam  kindly  lent  for  the  occaaion,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  chapel, 
which  was  soon  filled  by  an  earnest  and 
attentive  congregation.  The  £ev.  J.  M. 
Uffen  read  a  letter  from  the  rioar  of 
Sawston  cordially  sympathizing  with  the 
meeting,  and  stating  that  but  for  illness 
he  would  gladly  have  been  present.  Mr. 
Wetenhall  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
addresses  brief  and  earnest  were  delivered 
by  the  Eev.  J.  White,  Burwell,  Eev.  B.  J. 
Evans,  Shelford;  Mr.  Chater,  Cambridge, 
and  other  friends ;  after  which  the  meet- 
ing was  closed,  and  the  friends  dispersed 
to  their  homes  (some  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles),  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the 
meeting  of  the  day. 


BUETOIf-ON-TEENT. 

The  teachers  of  the  schools  forming  this 
union  held  their  annual  .meeting  on  20th 
July,  the  £ev.  J.  P.  Tetley,  president,  in 
the  chair.  The  following  practical  and 
important  subjects  were  discussed: — The 
advantages  and  obligations  of  the  imion ; 
Funds  to  carry  on  the  operations ;  Prepa- 
ration olasflei;  Sermona  to  teach ws  and 


scholars;  Training  classee;  Duties  of 
superintendents;  Punctual  and  regular 
attendance  of  scholars;  Visiting  absentees; 
Dealing  with  refractory  scholars.  The 
gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the  discnasioii 
were  Ber.  J.  P.  Tetley,  Messrs.  Cameron, 
Wigley,  Lowe,  Bannister,  Bradley;  sod 
Mr.  Brain,  who  attended  as  a  depatatioa 
from  the  London  Sunday  School  Union. 
The  schools  in  union  and  those  of  thi 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  PrimitiTe 
Wesleyans,  whose  officers  and  teachers 
contemplate  joining  the  union,  were  viiited 
by  Mr.  Brain  on  Sundaj,  the  19Ui. 


Mr.  Brain,  a  deputation  from  the  Sim^ 
School  Union,  risited  the  schools  of  thii 
union  on  Sunday,  the  26th  July;  and 
with  a  view  to  extend  its  operations  and 
usofolness,  in  the  afternoon  he  vistlsd  the 
schools  at  Sandwich,  of  one  of  iHiidi, 
twenty-four  years  back,  he  was  aopenn- 
tendent.  The  general  arrangeoMnts  rf 
the  sehools  are  satisfiu^torj;  themoraiiig 
attendance  of  teaoh^ns  and  fjLihu]iia  ii  knt 
little  below  that  of  the  afternoon. 

On  Monday  evening  a  oonferaBM  of 
teadiers  was  held  in  the  Wesleyan  sduel' 
room.    Mr.  Harvard,  supenntentet  of 
the  distriot,  occupied  the  chair,  and  aade 
aome  Talaable  suggeatkma  on  the  import* 
anee  of  the  teacher's  work;  tJtaet  which 
the  f(^owing  subjects  were  discassed:" 
detaining  elder  scholars;   The  best  mode 
of  dealing  with  absentee  fl<^olarB;  The 
importance  of  the  subjeots  for  naming 
lessons  in  the  present  list  pubhshed  by 
the  Sunday  School  Union;   £ewwds  to 
scholars.     At  the  close    the    deputation 
gave  a  concise  account  of  the  oparatioDS 
and  opportunities  for  usefulness  of  the 
Parent    Committee     in    particular,  aiui 
country  unions  in  generaL     Messrs.  I^ 
Wakeham,  Wellden,   Easter,  and  othen 
took  part  in  the  conference. 

The  mayor  of  Deal,  Sdmund  ftovs^ 
Esq.,  is  secretary  of  the  union.  fiJs  ioD^f 
entertained  the  deputation. 


IwttUigtnet. 
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HOLLAND. 

Under  the  able  and  energetic  direction 
of  the  Committee  of  "The  Netherlands 
Sunday  School  Union  "  the  Bundaj  school 
cause  in  this  country  continues  to  make 
vary  satisfactory  progress.  The  Sunday 
School  Almanack  ("  Zondagschool  Alma- 
aak  **)  published  by  this  society^  prepared 
especially  for  the  use  of  teachers,  contcuns, 
anongst  other  valuable  information,  a 
brief  history  of  the  origin  of  the  work, 
and  also  statistics  of  existing  schools. 
From  this  we  gather  that  the  first  Sunday 
school  was  established  in  1846.  In  its 
earliest  stages  the  movement  was  not 
favourably  received,  and  at  the  end  of 
thirteen  years  there  were  only  25  schools 
in  existence.  From  1860,  however,  the 
extension  has  been  more  rapid,  and  now 
there  are  271  schools,  containing  769 
teachers,  24,400  children.  Of  these  there 
are  49  schools  in  Boiterdam,  32  in  Amster- 
dam, 14  in  Utrecht,  and  the  remainder 
scattered  throughout  the  provinces.  Some 
are  largely  attended,  as  we  find  one  school 
in  Botterdam  reports  1,900  children ;  but 
as  there  are  only  54  teachers,  the  classes 
must  be  very  large,  or  else  the  group  sys- 
tem is  only  partially  attempted.  In  Delft 
th^e  is  a  school  of  600  scholars,  only 
11  teachers ;  in  Gt)nda,  250  scholars,  with 

3  teachers;    another,  316  scholars,  with 

4  teachers;  and  several  with  80  scholars, 
with  2  teachers;  105  scholars,  1  teacher, 
and  similar  disproportionate  numbers, 
proving  that  as  yet  there  is  abundant  work 
for  the  committee  in  promoting  the  intro- 
duction of  our  system  of  class  instruc- 
tion, and  obtaining  the  services  of  lay 
teachers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  schools  is 


that  held  in  "King  William's  House," 
Amsterdam,  under  the  direct  supwvisioii 
of  Eev.  C.  S.  Adama  von  Sdieltema.  The 
building  is  large  and  commodious,  and 
here  each  Lord's  day  three  different  Sun- 
day schools  assemble,  meeting,  howev^, 
only  once  in  the  day,  the  usual  practise  on 
the  Continent. 

These  schools  are  known  respectively  as 
"The  Band  of  Sope,"  containing  396 
scholars;  "The  Parish,"  having  90 
scholars ;  and  "  The  King  William,"  with 
230  scholars,  and  they  meet  for  one  hour 
each,  at  fixed  intervals,  ranging  from 
12.15  to  3  o'clock  pan.  During  the  week 
the  teachers  all  meet — the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, however,  on  different  days — to 
study  together  the  lesson  for  the  ensuing 
Sabbath,  Indeed,  in  regard  to  the  mutual 
preparation  of  the  lesson,  Continental 
teachers  are  in  advance  of  ourselves; 
with  them  it  is  the  rule,  and  not  the 
exception. 

The  almanack  from  whroh  these  parti- 
culars are  extracted,  in  addition  to  the 
information  usually  found  in  such  publi- 
cations, contains  several  papers  admirably 
adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  teachers, 
some  of  them  being  translations  of  articles 
already  published  in  the  various  magazines 
of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  with  sueh 
alterations  as  are  needful  to  adapt  them 
to  Dutch  manners  and  customs.  "  What 
is  a  Sunday  school  union?"  "Sunday 
school  classification;"  "Organisation;" 
"What  is  required  in  a  well-regulated 
school?"  "Teachers'  meetings;" — these 
are  some  of  the  topics  discussed,  and 
the  suggestions  are  eminently  practical, 
and  calculated  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
teachers  and  schools. 


BUKDAT  SCHOOL  WOEK  IW  lEELAlfD. 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Society  for  Ireland,  held  in  the 
Botunda,  at  Dublin,  the  Be  v.  Abraham 
Dawson,  A.M.,  Incumbent  of  ILnockna- 
xnuckly,  Diocese  of  Dromore,  gave  some 


most  important  and  interesting  particulars 
of  work  carried  on  in  his  parish.  We 
present  these  to  our  readers  as  a  remark- 
able example  of  development  of  the  Sun- 
day school  system.    'l&x.^«cwst^^b!t^^ — 
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**  It  will  Bufficienilj  indicate  the  locality 
of  my  parifth  to  describe  it  a«  in  the  vicinity 
of  Portadown  and  Lurgan,  two  of  our  most 
flourishing  northern  towns.  It  is  a  district 
parish,  formed,  just  thirty  years  ago,  by 
uniting  contiguous  portions  of  two  large 
parishes,  situated,  one  in  County  Armagh, 
and  the  other  in  County  Down.  The 
whole  district  of  country  of  which  my 
parish  forms  a  part  is  densely  populated. 
It  was  originally  colonized  from  England, 
and  it  retains  to  this  day  the  features  of 
its  colonisation,  in  the  great  mass  of  its 
inhabitants  being  Protestants,  and  chiefly 
Protestants  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  My  parish  may  illus- 
trate both  the  density  of  the  population 
and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  religious 
denominations.  Its  area  extends  over  only 
4,400  acres,  and  there  is  no  town,  or  vil- 
lage, or  factory  within  it,  yet  it  is  computed 
that  there  arc  nearly  6,000  persons  residing 
therein.  This  large  population  is  essen- 
tially Protestant,  the  relative  proportions 
being  rather  more  ihajijive  Protestants  to 
one  Boman  Catholic.  Of  the  distinctly 
Church  population  I  can  speak  with  accu- 
racy, from  having  personally  mode  a 
parochial  census,  with  reference  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  in  the 
course  of  house-to-house  visitation.  From 
this  enumeration  I  found  that  there  are 
690  families,  or  3,130  individuals,  profess- 
ing to  be  directly  connected  with  the 
Established  Church.  Of  these  590  families, 
only  about  66  heads  of  families,  represent- 
ing 338  individuals,  appear  to  occupy 
farms  of  ten  acres  and  upwards.  The 
remaining  634  heads  of  families,  repre- 
senting 2,792  individuals,  are  chiefly  cot- 
ters and  persons  holding  from  one  rood  to 
two  or  three  acres  of  land,  and  who  are 
mainly  supported  by  hand-loom  weaving. 
The  land  is  held  imder  seven  or  eight  land- 
lords, and  is,  in  general,  outlying  portions 
of  large  estates. 

"Until  thirty  years  ago,  the  people, 
dwelling  on  the  borders  alike  of  two  exten- 
sive counties  and  of  two  crowded  parishes, 
seem  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 


superriaion  of  either  the  temporal  or  spi* 
ritual  authorities.     With  regard  to  Sunday 
achoola,  two,  or  at  most  three,  appear  to 
have  been  all  that  were  at  any  time  in 
existence.     They  were  small,  and  tbeii 
feeble  influence  did  not  extend  much  be* 
yond  the  few  familiea  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.    I    would    not,  however, 
be  thought  to  speak  disparagingly  of  these 
efforts  in  a  day  of  small  things.    Thej 
shine  now  as  almoat  tho  only  ray  of  hope 
in  a  time  of  darkness.     As  bread-corn  cast 
upon  the  waters  by  the  hand  of  faith,  it 
has  been  foimd  again  after  many  days. 
Indeed,    one    of  those    schools  deserves 
especial  notice,  as  affording  an  instance  of 
one  of  the  oldest  existing  Sunday  schools 
in  Ireland.    It  is  known  to  have  been  in 
existence  at  the  beginning  of  this  centoiy, 
that  is,  nine  years  before  even  the  Sunday 
School  Society  itself  was  formed.    It  was 
conducted  by  a'  pious  farmer  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  denomination.    He  died 
in  1803,  and  the  good  work  was  taken  up 
and  continued  by  his  nephew,  who  supa- 
intended  this  school  for  the  long  period  of 
thirty-seven  years,  until  his  death  in  1840. 
"  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  district  of 
country    so   circumstanced    should   have 
become  notorious,  even  to  a  proverb,  for 
irreligion  and  turbulence.     Cock- fighting, 
with  all  its  brutalizing  accessories,  was 
the  prevailing  pastime  of  the  people,  and 
Sunday  was  the  day  especially  selected  for 
its     indulgence.      Our     present    church 
stands    on    an   eminence    adjoining  the 
boundary  of  the  counties.     This  lull  was  a 
favourite  resort  ait  the  cock-fighters,  from 
the  supposition  that  its  situation  afforded 
peculiar  facilities  for  evading  the  vigilance 
of  any  magistrate  who  might  care  to  dis- 
perse their  assemblage.     Here  crowds  of 
old  and  young  met  without  hindrance. 
They  had  a  cockpit  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  our  communion-table  now  stands. 
Adjoining  were  booths  or  tents  for  the 
illicit  sale  of  whiskey ;  and  a  day  of  rice 
and  blasphemy  usually  ended  in  a  promis- 
cuous riot,  in  which  wonlen  as  well  as 
men  took  part.      The  condition  oi  the 
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joxmgj  exposed  to  such  unhallowed  in- 
fluences, may  be  easily  imagined.    The 
few  and  ine£fective  schools  competed  in 
vain  with  the  attractions  of  a  cock-fight ; 
and  on  the  Sunday  mornings  when  these 
were  absent,  the  young  people  were  wont 
to  assemble  in  the  fields  and  spend  the 
day  in  amusement,  heedless  of  the  injury 
which  their  sports  inflicted  on  the  rising 
crops.      The    farmers,  indeed,  were    not 
indiflerent  to  these  acts  of  trespass,  but  the 
only  remedy  which  occurred  to  them  was 
to  seek  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  magis- 
trate, and  request  him  to  threaten  tbe 
young  people,  or  their  parents,  with  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  law,  if  they 
were  not  more  considerate  of  the  rights  of 
property.    An  incident  which  occurred  in 
the  early  life  of  a  personal  friend  may  fur- 
ther exhibit  the  neglected  condition  of  the 
young,  and  the  almost  savage  habits  into 
which  the  people  had  lapsed.    My  friend, 
who  was  on  a  visit  with  a  relative  in  the 
neighbourhood,  rambled  out  one  day,  now 
many  years  ago,  with  his  dog  and  gun, 
and  when  passing  through  a  field  near 
the  present  church,  his  dog  startled  some- 
thing from  behind  a  furze  bush.    He  did 
not  at  once  see  the  nature  of  the  game, 
but  he  carried  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  to 
shoot  at  it  on  its  appearance,  when,  the 
next  instant,  a  little  naked  child  sprang 
out  of  the  bush,  and  fled  with  the  speed  of 
a  hare  to  a  cabin  not  far  off.    My  friend 
had  sufficient  control  over  his  hand  to 
avoid  discharging  his  gun,  and  the  child's 
life  was  saved.    Horrified  at  the  occur- 
rence, he  hastened  after  the  child,  and 
expostulated  with    the   parents  for    the 
neglect  which  had  very  nearly  cost  their 
child's  life.    '  Is  there  no  one  at  all,'  said 
be,  '  to  look  after  you,  and  help  you  to 
bring  up  your  children  in  some  civilized 
way?*    *0h,  ne'er  a  one,'    replied   the 
father,    'bothers    themselves    about    us. 
Nobody  comes  here  to  look  after  either 
iu  or  the  childer,  unless  the  bailiff,  or  the 
ceas-man,  or  the  likes  of  them.' 

"  This  district  was  even  still  more  noto- 
rious for  its  turbulence  and  open  defiance 


of  law.  !Fhere  is  a  hill  in  sight  of  the 
church,  called  .the  Shane  Hill.  It  is  the 
highest  point  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  is  well  known  for  many  miles  around. 
This  hill  was  the  chosen  rendezvous  of  all 
who  regarded  themselves  aggrivved  by 
landlords,  manufacturers,  farmers,  or  em- 
ployers of  any  sort.  Thither,  we  might 
say,  '  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and 
every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one 
that  was  discontented,  gathered  them- 
selves.' Meetings  were  held,  at  which 
men  stimulated  each  other  to  commit 
deeds  of  retaliation,  and  from  this  place 
they  hurried,  imder  frenzied  excitement, 
to  waste  property  and  destroy  life.  A 
clergyman  has  informed  me  that  he  retains 
vivid  recollection  of  witnessing  a  great 
mob,  who  had  sallied  from  this  hill,  armed 
with  various  weapons,  and  howling  with 
savage  fury,  rush  by,  in  open  day,  to 
murder  an  agent  who  had  become  ob- 
noxious to  the  tenantry.  Fortunately,  the 
gentleman  got  intimation  of  their  design, 
and  he  saved  his  life  only  by  fleeing  out  of 
the  country  before  they  could  reach  his 
house. 

"  From  this  centre  an  organized  system 
of  terrorism  was  long  maintained,  and 
midnight  levies  of  black-mail  were  de- 
manded at  the  houses  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  farmers,  to  sustain  the  trade  of 
agitation.  Threatening  notices  were  posted 
up,  or  were  conveyed  to  individuals,  an- 
nouncing some  outburst  of  popular  venge- 
ance, if  compliance  was  not  at  once 
yielded  to  certain  demands.  All  this  was 
done  in  the  name  of  'Tommy  Down- 
shire,'  a  mythic  personage,  who  was  once 
as  formidable  as  ever  'Captain  Bock' 
was  in  more  southern  districts.  Nor  were 
they  mimic  terrors  which  this  phrase  in- 
spired. I  myself  have  seen  a  stalwart 
farmer  turn  pale  and  tremble  at  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  personal  assault,  or  of  a 
blazing  stackyard,  which  the  threat  of 
'the  wrath  of  Tommy  Downshire'  im- 
plied ;  this,  too,  when  it  had  ceased  to  be 
more  than  the  mere  shadow  of  an  evil 
name. 
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*  After  ion*  of  tlM  exeeim  to  wliieh  I 
hare  referred,  a  meettnf  of  mn^etratM 
WM  held,  to  coniider  the  oondition  of  the 
dieteioi,  and  to  d^riee  sobm  meaiie  of  sop- 
pteauBf  theen  outmfee.  By  almoei  all  it 
was  eoBsideved  to  be  tke  beet,  if  not  th« 
oalj  eoune,  to  eend  a  memorial  to  tbe 
OoTemment  to  have  a  police  barrack 
built,  on  a  eite  sufrgeeted,  near  whore  tha 
ehureh  now  stande,  and  ihare  to  station 
permanently  a  larga  poliee  fiorce.  There 
waa  present,  however,  a  wise  and  good 
man,  a  neighbouring  landlord,  who  dis* 
sented  from  this  opinion.  Ha  knew  the 
wants  of  the  district  thoroughly.  He  was 
aware  that  the  people  had  some  causes  of 
oomplaint,  and,  though  he  did  not  approve 
of  their  lawlees  mode  of  seeking  redraes, 
neither  did  ho  believe  that  a  police  barrack 
wasthe  wisest  or  most  eflectual  mnedy ; 
He  propoeed,  '  Let  us  try  what  a  church 
would  do  for  these  people,  and  let  us  try 
the  offset  of  a  Bundajf  school  upon  thmr 
children.' 

"Now  when  this  gentleman  made  this 
inggastion  I  may  say  he  was  not  without 
personal  experience  of  its  value.  He  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  few  of  the  gentry  of 
that  time  and  place  who  trusted  less  to 
coercive  measures  than  to  tbe  careful 
training  of  the  young  for  the  suppression 
of  vice  and  the  growth  of  virtue.  Ha  had 
Kimafllf  built  or  promotod  the  building  of 
three  school- houses  in  that  neighbourhood. 
He  was  himself  an  earnest  Sunday  school 
teacher,  and  encouraged  the  pious  farmer 
before  alluded  to  in  maintaining  our 
oldest  Sunday  school.  Twelve  years  ago 
he  entered  into  his  rest,  but  no  later  than 
Sunday  last  you  might  have  seen  his 
nephew  and  successor  conducting  a  Sun- 
day school  in  one  of  those  three  school- 
houses  which,  by  his  means,  has  been 
renovated  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  re- 
qniremente  of  the  present  time. 

"In  deference  to  the  good  man's  ad- 
vice the  memorial  was  postponed.  Xot 
long  after,  the  district  was  formed  into  a 
separate  parish,  and  a  clergyman  was  ap- 
pointed thereto.    After  some  time  a  church 


was  Imilt^  a  oongngmtitm  wm  eoUeelsi, 
and  Suadaj  seliools  were  eetablished.  Ths 
memorial  was  never  forwwrdad ;  the  potiei 
barraek  waa  aavar  built.  We  have  ask 
evea  a  pariA  ooaatalde;  and,  withal,  a 
eouatry  once  little  ahort  of  savage  ia  its 
lawlissnssn  is  now  one  of  the  most  oidcify 
and  law-abiding  dietricta  in  Ulster. 

**  Cock-fighting  ia  now  unknown.  L«af 
after  the  parishioners  themaelvee  had  osaHd 
to  take  pleasure  in  this  barbaroas  tf&ti, 
somo  evil-disposed  peraons  from  distsai 
places  sought  to  perpetuate  it  by  coauig 
stealthily  into  a  remote  part  of  the  psrab 
on  a  day  on  which  an  annual  fair  was  haU 
in  a  neighbouring  town,  and  when  ths  at- 
tention of  the  magiatvates  and  pdiet 
would  be  diverted  firom  them.  Bui  ikk 
too  has  ceased,  and  the  last  man  whoeoild 
be  induced  to  eonniva  at  the  hiriding  of  s 
oock- fight  on  hia  land  waa  himsstf  a 
teacher  in  one  of  our  Sunday  aeheols  kit 
year. 

"Thate  are  now  mvm  large  Soadif 
schools  at  work  within  the  parish,  sad 
there  am  teve*  more  dose  to  the  berdm 
of  the  parish,  and  deriving  from  it  tlie 
largw  part  of  thnr  aeholara  and  teacfaen. 
Thus  it  maybe  said  that  wo  hsuvefourtmt 
Sunday  schools  in  the  parish,  or  in  sleis 
proximity  to  it. 

"  The  returns  for  last  year  show  tkirt  ia 
the  three  schools  under  my  personal  sapw* 
intendence  th«re  were  966  ac^olars  ca  tke 
books,  674  in  average  attendanee;  466 
were  reading  the  Bible  or  Testament;  180 
were  above  the  aga  of  15  years ;  179  weie 
attending  daily  sehools ;  and  94  teaohen 
gave  their  gratuito^a   aasiatanoe.    Ihiir 
progress  is  the  healthj  and  natuml  is- 
crease    resulting    fram    the    disposiiMB 
which  QoA  has  given  to  both  parents  ad 
children,  whsreby  they  regard  the  BvnUtf 
schools  as  a  kindly  and  necessary  orgs*- 
zation  for  their  good.     Children  of  •! 
denominations  represented  in  thepaiidi 
habitually  attend.      We  indude  sera*! 
Homan  Catholics,  who  attend  chieflvtt 
one  school,  where,  in  the  sia:  years  doriBg 
which  this  feature  baa  been  noted,  «* 
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have  had  15  in  average  attendance  an- 
nually. 

"  The  remarkable  steadiness  of  the  at- 
tendance of  the  scholars  deserves  mention. 
At  Christmas  in  each  year  we  mark  the 
diligent  attendance  and  good  conduct  of 
teachers  and  scholars  by  awarding  to  the 
most  exemplary  Bibles,  prayer-books, 
hymn-books,  and  other  suitable  books. 
In  making  these  awards  we  act  upon  a 
rule  of  extreme  stringency,  yet  imder  this 
exact  rule  we  distributed  reward  books 
last  Christmas  to  86  teachers  and  356 
scholars ;  in  all,  to  442  persons. 

''To  one  other  feature  of  these  schools  I 
would  ask  your  attention, — namely,  that 
they  are  most  essential  to  a  very  l£U*ge 
number  of  children  who  do  not  attend  any 
daily  school,  and  who  appear  to  depend 
upon  the  Sunday  school  alone,  or  mainly, 
for  instruction.  Last  year,  for  instance, 
out  of  966  scholars  on  the  books,  only  179 
were  attending  a  daily  school;  that  is, 
787  children  attended  no  daily  school,  and, 
after  deducting  180  scholars  above  the  age 
of  15  years,  there  remains  still  the  large 
number  of  607  children  to  whom  the 
Sunday  schools  seem  to  afford  the  only 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the  simple  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  of  which  they  are 
either  willing  or  able  to  avail  themselves. 
The  explanation  of  so  extensive  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  attendance  at  the  daily 
schools  is  doubtless  found  in  the  early  age 
at  which  the  children  begin  to  be  employed 
in  the  linen  manufacture,  from  whence 
not  only  the  people  of  the  parish,  but 
those  also  of  a  large  extent  of  country 
around  it,  derive  their  principal  means  of 
supp(»:t. 

"  I  haTC  necessarily  spoken  to  you  only  of 
^oae  Sunday  schools  which  are  under  my 
own  superintendence,  because  of  those 
schools  alone  could  I  give  jou  the  details 
from  personal  knowledge,  as  I  have  been 
requested  to  do.  But  it  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  add  that  neither  these  schools 
nor  the  eleven  others  which  are  more  or 
less  parochially  associated  with  tbem,  are 
peculiar   instances  of   extensive  Sunday 


school  work.  In  every  parish  around  my 
own  a  similar  agency  is  earnesUy  main* 
tained,  and,imder  zealous  and  able  pastora, 
there  flourish  Sunday  schools  as  large 
and  in  several  instances  larger,  and  more 
effective,  I  do  not  doubt,  than  those  which 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  speak  of." 

Speaking  of  sympathy,  Mr.    Dawson 
remarked, — 

"  To  the  poor  people  among  whom  I 
live  words  and  deeds  of  kindness  are  al- 
most novel.  They  ^ave  suffered  so  long 
firom  cold  and  selfish  indifference  and 
neglect,  that  they  have  tardily  permitted 
themselves  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
human  sympathy  at  all.  Only  eleves 
years  ago,  when  I  first  became  connected 
with  this  parish,  I  observed  with  pain  an 
undercurrent  of  soreness  of  feeling  against 
the  rich,  the  landlord,  and  the  manufac- 
turer, on  the  part  of  the  poor,  the  tenant, 
and  the  weaver.  It  was  the  residue  of 
still  more  bitter  sentiments,  which  in 
former  years  had  found  expression  in  deeds 
of  violence  and  outrage.  They  were  still 
dubious  of  sympathy.  It  was  no  great 
feat  of  memory  to  recall  the  days  when 
they  seemed  to  be  regarded  only  as  so 
many  rent-paying  or  linen-producing 
animals.  Though  a  truer  estimate  of 
reciprocal  duties  had  long  been  recognised, 
still  the  heartless  lessons  of  the  bad  old 
times  were  not  wholly  forgotten,  and  were 
being  slowly  imleamt.  Now  here  the 
Sunday  school  system  came  in  most  hap- 
pily, and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
diffusion  of  kinder  feelings.  It  enabled 
us  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  parents 
through  their  children.  With  natural 
affection  for  their  children,  they  w«re 
ready  to  esteem  all  those — whether  land- 
lord, clergyman,  committee,  or  society— 
whom  they  found  to  be  truly  anxious  for 
their  children's  welfare." 

"Through  the  agency  of  the  Sunday 
school  we  are  not  only  sowing  the  good 
seed  of  the  word  in  hope  in  the  hearts 
of  the  children  who  so  soon  will  be  the 
men  and  women  of  the  coming  time,  but 
already  God  has  permitted  us  to  reap  the 
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harresi  of  their  parents  likewise.  Once  a 
byword  and  a  shame,  their  altered  lives 
and  conduct  bear  witness  to  the  benefits 


of  that  organisation  which  this  society  up- 
holds, and  which  we  are  met  here  to-daj 
to  befriend  and  to  perpetuate." 


BUXDAT  acaooL  aiHOiva. 


The  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  have  had  the  pleasure  of  welcom- 
ing Phili})  Phillips,  £»q.,  of  New  York, 
who  has  como  oror  to  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  attention  to  the  pro- 
gress of  music  among  the  young  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  ur^jing  Sunday 
school  teachers  here  to  give  increased  re- 
gard to  this  delightful  m«>ans  of  joyfulness 
and  usefulneaa.  iir.  Phillips  is  quite  an 
enthusiast  in  the  matter,  and  is  besides  * 
practical  man,  having  a  fine  clear  voice, 
and  being  himself  a  musical  composer. 
He  devotes  much  time  in  his  native  land 
to  the  promotion  of  singing  among  child- 
ren and  young  persons,  and  his  anxiety 
has  always  been  that  the  love  of  music 
shall  be  allied  to  the  promotion  of  moral 
and  spiritual  good.  His  motto  is  "  Sing- 
ing for  Jesus." 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee,  ofEoers  of 
auxiliaries,  and  other  friends,  was  held  on 
20th  July,  the  Lecture  Hall  being  com- 
pletely filled.  The  hymn,  "  O  for  a  thou- 
sand tongues  to  sing,"  was  sung  by  the 
audience  to  the  popular  tune  "  Evan  "  (an 
American  tune,  composed  by  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason).  The  following  pieces  were  then 
sung  by  Mr.  Phillips,  he  accompanying 
himself  on  Smith's  American  Organ,  an 
instrument  which  he  has  brought  over 
from  the  United  States: — 
Singing  for  Jesus  ....  P.  Phillips. 
I'll  tell  them  to  be  true .     J.  B.  Woodbury. 

TheEescue P.Phillips. 

Home  of  the  soul    ....    P.  Phillips. 


O  what  are  you  going  to  do,  brother? 

P.  PhUlip*. 
Your  Mission  (as  Bung  before  President 

Lincoln). 
Shall  we  gather  at  the  river  ? 
Most  of  the  above  are  new  to  this  country. 
They  are  simple,  but  rery  pleasing,  and 
are  likely,  with  many  others  which  Mr. 
Phillips  will  introduce,  to  become  favonz* 
itea  in  English  Sunday  schoob.  Onepio- 
minentcharacteristio  of  Mr.  Phillips's  silk- 
ing is  the  distinctness  with  which  he  pro- 
nounces each  syllable,  without  sacrificing 
a  musical  tone. 

A  aomewhat  aimilar  engagement,  organ- 
iaed  by  the  North-east  London  Auxilisiy, 
took  place  at  the  Weeleyan  Chapel,  Sich- 
mond  Boad,  Hackney,  on  28th  July.  The 
ohapel  was  filled  by  teachers,  scholars, 
and  others.  Almost  the  same  programme 
was  observed,  and  the  larcre  number  of 
young  persons  present  were  evidentl/ 
much  gratified  at  the  evening's  pro* 
ceedings. 

It  is  intended  that  as  many  "sin^^ 
evenings  "  as  possible  be  held  during  Mr. 
Phillips's  stay.  The  South  London  and 
Lambeth  Auxiliaries  are  arranging  for  a 
joint  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Tabernacle  on  Wednesday,  September 
30th ;  the  North  London  Auxiliary  one 
to  be  held  at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Kew 
North  Boad,  on  Thursday,  October  lit; 
the  Islington  Auxiliary  one  for  Tuesdar, 
October  13th;  and  the  East  London  Ami* 
liary  two  to  be  held  in  October. 
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m  THEIR  EELATION  TO  THE  TEACHER'S  WORK. 

BY   JOSEPH   ANGUS,    D.D. 

In  every  age  men  have  pleaded  that  they  cannot  do  as  God  bids  them. 
They  are  bidden  to  love  God  with  all  their  hearts — the  sura  of  the  law. 
They  are  bidden  to  repent,  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  be  holy — the 
sum  of  the  gospel.  But  both  sets  of  precepts  it  is  said  are  beyond 
them. 

Christians  seem  to  confirm  these  assertions.  They  pray  for 
divine  help.  They  acknowledge  that  love,  penitence,  and  faith,  are 
divine  gifts.  And  Scripture  certainly  confirms  them.  No  man  can 
call  Jesus  Christ  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  natural  man  can- 
not know  the  things  of  God,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  Severed 
from  Christ  We  can  do  nothing. 

And  yet  if  men  cannot  do  what  God  bids  them,  we  have  some  start- 
ling results.  He  often  si^eal^s  of  men  as  possessing  all  the  power  they 
need  to  do  it.  They  are  a  blind  people,  but  they  have  eyes.  They  love 
sin,  and  therefore  they  have  hearts;  thej  will  not  come,  and  therefore 
they  have  volition.  He  invites  them, — '*  Look  unto  Me,  and  be  ye 
saved.'*  "  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say  Come."  He  expostulates  with 
them, — "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
him  that  dieth.  Turn  ye ;  why  will  ye  die  ?  "  He  mourns  over  them, — 
**  Oh  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this !  "  And  is  all 
this  intended  to  mock  the  misery  of  men  who  cannot  comply  even  if 
they  would  ? 

But  God  goes  further.  He  commands  men  to  love  Him,  and  to 
believe.  The  law  which  was  given  for  the  lawless  and  the  disobedient 
says  to  every  sinner,  "  Thou  shalfc  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart."  The  gospel  bids  '*  all  men  everywhere  to  repent."  Sinners 
are  even  charged  to  change  their  hearts :  "  Purify  your  hearts,  ye 
doubled-minded."  These  things  God  commands,  and  can  men  not 
obey? 

And  He  goes  further  still.  He  threatens  eternal  death  in  case  of 
disobedience.  "  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
be  accursed."  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  perish."  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth-not  shall  be  damned."  Nor  does  he  only  threaten,  He  executes. 
He  will  send  men  away  to  perdition  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
do  not  obey  these  commands.  And  are  men  to  perish  for  not  doing 
what  they  cannot  do  ?  Is  this  doctrine  just  to  Him  whom  all  holy 
beings  love  and  adore  ? 

Such  is  the  puzzle.  We  can  do  nothing,  and  yet  if  everything  be 
not  done,  we  are  justly  condemned. 

OCTOBBE,  1868.  o 
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For  the  last  two  hundred  years  at  least  this  puzzle  has  heen  solved 
as  some  think  by  a  distinction,  on  which  Truman,  Edwards,  and  Fuller 
have  largely  insisted — the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral 
ability.  Natural  ability,  it  is  said,  is  **  faculty;  "  moral  ability  is  "dis- 
position."  The  opjK)8ite  of  the  first  is  want  of  faculty,  or  it  may  be 
restraint;  the  opposite  of  the  second  is  **  disinclination."  According 
to  this  doctrine,  the  sinner  has  the  power  to  do  all  Grod  bids  bim,  but, 
alas  !  he  wants  the  will. 

Whether  or  not  this  distinction  is  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
facts,  it  is  certainly  a  scriptural  distinction.  "  Ahijah  could  not  see 
by  reason  of  age  ; "  "  the  men  rowed  hard  to  reach  the  land,  but  coM 
not  because  of  the  wind ; "  describe  a  natural  inability.  "  Joseph's 
brethren  could  not  speak  peaceably  to  him ;  "  "  How  ca7i  ye  believe, 
who  seek  honour  one  of  another,"  describe  a  moral  inability — strong  dis- 
inclination. Hence  our  Lord's  words,  "  No  man  can  come  to  Me,  ex- 
cept the  Father  draw  him,"  is  partly  explained  by  His  own  words,  "Ye 
wiU  not  come  to  Me,  that  ye  might  have  life."  "Partly  explained,"  for 
it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  this  is  all. 

This  distinction,  though  of  great  value  and  practically  just,  is  not 
quite  satisfactory.  When  "  natural  ability  "  and  **  moral  "  are  applied 
to  a  spiritual  nature  and  to  volition,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  them. 
And  it  may  be  questioned  whether  want  of  willingness  is  the  only  in- 
ability from  which  men  suffer.  The  juster  statement  would  be  that 
want  of  willingness  is  the  chief  ground  of  condemnation ;  and  that  if 
only  there  were  willingness,  there  would  soon  be — in  a  sense  there 
already  is — everything  besides. 

Generally  and  briefly  it  may  be  said  th&t  four  things  are  required  to 
enable  men  to  do  moral  acts — to  love  God,  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to 
be  holy.  The  first  is  the  possession  of  the  requisite  faculties.  An  idiot 
cannot  reason.  The  man  who  has  no  power  to  distinguish  right  and 
wrong  is  not  blameworthy  unless  that  state  be  the  result  of  his  own 
wrong-doing ;  and  the  man  who  has  no  heart  cannot  feel.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  said  that  sinners  can  repent  and  love  God,  tke  first  thing 
implied  is  that  they  have  mental  faculty  and  an  emotional  nature.  It 
may  be  the  fact  that  their  nature  is  weakened  by  the  fall,  and  that  all 
men  are  bom  with  less  faculty  for  knowing  and  feeling  than  they  ori- 
ginally possessed.  That  case,  however,  Scripture  meets  by  bidding 
men  love  God  yrith  all  their  ^ear^^  (whether  little  or  much),  and  by  the 
assurance  that  God  accepts  whatever  they  have,  "  if  there  be  fiirst  a 
willing  mind." 

The  second  essential  of  moral  agency  is  the  requisite  knowledge— 
either  possessed  or  attainable.  K,  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  evil  of  sin 
cannot  be  known;  if  God's  existence  and  character  are  not  in  any 
degree  revealed,  men  cannot  know,  or  feel  in  relation  to  Him  as  He  is 
and  as  He  deserves.  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  how  far  any  are  in 
this  state  of  absolute  ignorance.  It  is  enough  to  affirm  the  principle 
that,  so  far  as  men  cannot  know  God  or  sin,  they  cannot  love  the  one 
and  hate  the  other. 
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Thirdly^  before  we  can  be  said  to  be  able  to  form  moral  volitions,  we 
need  to  have  motives  presented  to  us  which  in  themselves  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  influence  our  wiU.  If  we  have  faculties  and  emotions,  and 
if  a  God  is  revealed  to  us  who  ought  to  excite  our  love,  though,  in  facti 
He  does  not  excite  it,  we  still  say  we  can  love  Him. 

Now  it  is  just  at  this  point  we  are  met  by  two  sets  of  opponents — 
the  philosophic  and  the  religious.  Sonae  philosophers  affirm  that  as 
the  will  follows  the  motive  that  seems  strongest,  we  cannot  control  our 
volitions.  Every  man's  decisions,  it  is  said,  are  the  resxdts  offerees  at 
work  in  his  circumstances  and  nature.  Therefore  he  cannot  will  other- 
wise than  as  he  actually  wills.  This  is  the  old  doctrine  of  philosophic 
necessity,  as  taught  by  Priestley.  Lord  Brougham  applied  it  to  our 
beliefs,  and  it  has  found  advocates  in  several  schools  of  modem 
thought.  Some  religious  teachers  agree.  They  affirm  that  the  will 
depends  on  the  disposition,  and  that  as  unconverted  men  hate  truth 
and  holiness,  they  cannot  will  to  be  holy. 

And  here  we  join  issue  with  both  parties — only  carefully  mark  what 
we  concede  and  what  we  affirm.  If  no  motives  were  revealed,  adapted, 
and  sufficient  to  influence  men's  volition,  we  concede  that  they  could  not 
will  as  otherwise  they  ought.  But  we  affirm  that  if  such  motives  are 
revealed  as  ought  to  influence  the  will,  they  can  yield,  even  though 
they  do  not.  The  disposition  not  to  yield  does  not  justify  the  state- 
ment that  they  cannot. 

So  it  is  in  common  life.  If  nothing  but  obstinacy  prevents  a  child 
from  walking,  we  say  he  can  walk ;  we  speak  differently  if  he  is  lame. 
Even  where  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  an  inclination  is  very  strong, 
we  stUl  say  the  man  can  overcome  it.  We  tell  a  drunkard  he  can  give 
up  his  drink.  If  he  denies,  we  have  only  to  put  a  drop  of  poison  into 
his  glass,  and  it  stands  untouched.  Should  no  motive  be  found  strong 
enough  to  lead  him  to  resist  the  temptation,  we  have  stUl  reason  to  say 
he  can  resist  it,  and  hold  him  answerable.  The  principle  is  universal. 
Suppose  any  man  under  the  influence  of  bad  feeling  flnds  stronger 
motives  for  deserting  his  family  than  for  staying  with  them.  He  will 
desert  them.  On  his  way  he  meets  some  friend  who  expostulates  and 
urges  him  to  return.  Can  he  return  ?  Oan  he  yield  to  the  motives 
presented  to  him  ?  He  will  not  while  his  feelings  remain  as  they  are. 
Gan  he  alter  his  feelings  ?  He  will  not  alter  them  while  his  disposition 
remains,  and  only  the  same  motives  with  the  same  degree  of  clearness 
are  before  him.  Gan  he  change  his  disposition  ?  i.  e.,  practically,  can  he 
alter  his  purpose  and  return  ?  If  he  cannot,  then  we  affirm  that  no 
man  can  feel  or  act  otherwise  than  as  he  feels  and  acts.  If  he  can,  then 
in  the  same  sense  are  sinners  able,  though  intensely  indisposed,  to  love 
and  obey  God. 

But  there  is  o, fourth  essential.  In  a  fallen  world  like  ours  man  needs 
— ^besides  faculty,  revelation,  motive — divine  help.  Sin  has  introduced 
such  endless  disorder.  Evil  habits  have  so  perverted  our  life  and 
aggravated  our  difficulties,  that  wisdom  and  strength  higher  than  our 
own  are  needed  before  we  can  get  free.     And  this  yiA&^Qai^s^^S^Tsa^, 
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It  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  If  it  fails  to  be  ours,  it  is  because  we 
refuse  it.  Without  it  our  duty  remains.  We  are  still  bound  to  resist 
sin  and  to  be  good.  With  it  the  duty  becomes  easy  and  the  result 
Bnre. 

From  these  brief  hints  we  reach  conclusions  that  to  some  may  sound 
startling,  but  they  are  nevertheless  true. 

1.  In  a  state  of  nature,  without  knowledge  of  God,  without  motives 
adapted  or  sufficient  to  change  the  heart,  without  divine  help,  no  man, 
though  ho  possess  faculty  and  emotion,  can  love  God  or  serve  Him. 
No  language  can  describe  too  strongly  or  too  darkly  his  helplessness. 

2.  But  with  the  gospel  in  his  Imnds,  the  knowledge  it  gives  of  God, 
and  Christ,  and  eternal  life,  the  motives  it  supplies,  motives  which 
appeal  to  his  reason,  and  gratitude,  and  self-interest,  and  conscience, 
the  divine  help  given  to  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  it,  a  man  cmi  do 
everything  that  God  bids  him  as  easily  as  ho  can  fulfil  any  of  the  duties 
of  his  daily  life. 

It  would  be  hard  to  overstate  the  badness  of  man's  heart,  or  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Christian  life,  and  yet  with  the  truth,  and  motives,  and 
p^ace  wliich  the  gospel  reveals,  a  man  is  far  more  able  to  repent  and 
believe  than  are  thieves  without  the  gospel  to  become  honest  or  liars 
true.  "  Severed  from  Christ "  and  "  rejecting  Him "  we  can  do 
nothing;   **in  Him  our  strcngthener,  we  can  do  all  things.^' 


THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  PROMOTING  THE  REGULAR 
AND  PUNCTUAL  ATTENDANCE  OF  TEACHERS 

AND  SCHOLARS. 

A  Paper  read  hy  Mr.  Wm.  Bax,  of  Leicester ^  at  111^  est  on, 

on  Good  Friday t  1868. 

It  is  not  my  habit,  when  addressing  an  audience,  to  ojBer  an  apology 
for  appearing  before  them.  Such  remarks  ai-e  generally  distasteftil, 
and  often  savour  of  affectation ;  but  I  do  feel  this  morning  that  I  occupy 
a  post  of  honour  and  responsibility  to  which  I  am  not  entitled,  and 
the  duties  of  which  I  can  most  imperfectly  perform ;  but  I  tinist  to 
your  kind  consideration  to  pardon  my  deficiencies. 

You  will  find  my  observations  necessarily  condensed  and  fragmen- 
tary. My  aim  is  to  be  suggestive  as  I  cannot  be  exhaustive ;  and  if 
anything  you  may  hear  should  send  away  some  anxious,  thoughtful* 
earnest  mind  to  investigate  more  closely  one  single  branch  of  the 
question  before  us,  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me. 

The  subject,  as  you  are  aware,  is  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  Sunday  school 
teachers  and  children — a  subject  of  paramount  importance,  inasmuch 
as  it  hints  at  the  incompleteness  of  the  system  and  its  consequent 
failures. 
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And  here  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that 
any  suggestions  are  required  for  the  discussion  of  the  first  division  of 
the  subject,  viz.,  the  regular  and  ptinctuar attendance  of  teachers;  and 
more  so  when  w6  remeiiaber,  as  a  general  rule,  the  assumption  of  the 
vocation  is  to  a  certain  extent  voluntary,  and  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
at  the  outset  that  the  self-imposed  duties  will  demand  continuous  and 
unremitting  attention. 

Punchoality  smd  regularity  are  the  high  roads  to  a  teacher's  success. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  delinquencies  of  teachers  in  this 
respect  are  owitig  in  most  cases  to  having  too  low  ideas  of  their  work, 
and  failing  to  recognise  that  Systematic  or  even  occasional  derelictions 
of  duty  exert  a  most  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  class,  besides  for- 
feiting all  respect  for  honour  and  truthfulness ;  the  result  of  v^hich 
must  inevitably  be  a  diminution  of  power. 

The  position  of  an  irregular  and  unpunctual  teacher  is  a  most 
inconsistent  one.  Conduct  is  ever  the  most  powerftd  exposition  of  a 
creed,  and  none  have  eyes  so  quick  to  detect  spots  in  our  fair  profession 
as  children. 

I  think  the  first  and  most  essential  requisite,  as  a  ineaas  of  pro- 
tnoting  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  teachers,  is  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  their  office. 

If  Cowper,  in  writing  to  a  brother  poet,  could  say, — - 

"  High  is  our  calling,  friend," 

with  how  much  greater  consistency  may  one  Sunday  school  teacher 
so  address  another  ! 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  if  the  legitimate  weight  of  this  one  idea 
could  fall  upon  the  mind,  such  would  be  the  terrible  oppression  that 
I*might  be  spared  the  ^rouble  of  offering  one  other  word  upon  this 
head. 

We  not  only  talk  flippantly  of  responsibility,  but  also  there  is  flip- 
pancy in  our  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

I  would  that  I  could  stir  up  your  pure  minds  to  a  just  consideration 
of  this  question. 

I  know  we  are  too  apt  to  measure  our  responsibility  by  human 
estimates,  and  according  to  our  sense  of  mutual  obligation ;  but  this 
is  a  point  of  view  far  too  low,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  us. 

Action  without  responsibility,  however  instrumental  it  may  be  for 
the  attainment  of  certain  ends,  will  always  result  in  worthlessness. 

Our  responsibility  will  be  more  apparent  if  we  remember  that  our 
work  is  for  a  future  as  well  as  a  present  generation.  Woe  be  to  us  if 
we  forget  this  ! 

It  was  for  the  worthless  favourite  of  a  worthless  king  to  say, 
"  After  me  the  deluge."  When  the  one  eternal  future  was  overlooked, 
all  the  future  became  indifferent,  but  it  may  not  be  so  with  us ;  even 
now,  as  we  labour  with  our  whole  heart  and  thought  concentrated  on 
some  present  purpose,  death  stands  as  it  were  on  one  side  of  us  and 
time  on  the  other,  and  time  is  pointing  to  the  dial-plate  on  which  the 
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hours  of  onr  earthly  exiatciico  are  numbered,  and  death  is  watching 
the  hand  of  time  as  it  silently  but  ceaselessly  moves  forward;  and 
when  time  shall  touch  the  last  figure,  death  will  lift  his  hand  to  strike, 
and  our  work  will  cease,  but  not  our  influence,  not  our  teaching,  not 
our  counsel,  not  our  warnings ;  they  will  live  on  in  others,  in  those 
who  are  now  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  thoughtless,  who  must 
perforce  take  up  our  work  whore  we  leave  it  off;  who  must  carry  on 
wliat  wo  have  left  unfinished >  who  must,  like  us,  labour  in  their  genera- 
tion, and  for  their  generation,  and  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  them. 

The  sense  of  our  responsibility  will  be  enhanced  if  we  rightly 
realize  tliis  fact, — tliat  to  our  instrumentality  is  committed  the  guiding 
and  leading  the  young  mind  in  the  way  which  will  best  enable  it  to 
obey  the  commands  of  Grod,  and  of  creating  impressions  which  are 
carried  forward  into  eternity.  The  Sunday  school  is  the  lower  fonn 
where  the  first  principles  of  Christian  hfe  are  taught. 

It  is  here  the  fallow  ground  of  the  young  heart  is  furrowed,  and 
into  these  furrows  are  dropped  the  seeds  of  principles,  which  after 
many  days  will  yield  their  abundant  harvest. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  an  adequate  conception  of  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  the  office  of  a  teacher  is  the  most  essential  requisite 
for  promoting  regular  and  punctual  attendance. 

Another  means  of  promotvng  the  punctical  and  regular  attendance  of 
teachers  is  a  reformation  in  our  social  hahits. 

In  entering  upon  the  work  of  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  a  candidate 
for  these  honours  does  not,  in  his  counting  up  of  the  cost,  lose  sight 
of  the  necessity  of  self-discipline  and  self-sacrifice ;  if  so,  he  ought  not. 

Now  the  first  evil  to  which  this  reformation  applies  is  the  indulgence 
of  late  hours  on  Saturday  night.  Here  let  me  paraphrase  a  well- 
known  couplet, — 

"  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise. 
Makes  teachers  ready,  willing,  and  wise." 

Teachers,  like  drapers*  assistants,  should  try  to  establish  the  "  early 
closing  movement."  The  Saturday  long-hour  system  has  a  most  per- 
nicious effect  on  Sunday  morning  teaching.  A  hasty,  and  therefore 
badly  digested  breakfast,  and  a  worse  digested  lesson,  are  the  invariable 
symptoms,  the  penalty  of  which  is  drowsiness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  a  sound  sleep  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

"No  wonder,  if  we  light  the  candle  at  both  ends,  our  light  is  soon 
exhausted. 

A  good  eight  hours'  sleep  is  essential  to  efiective  teaching.  If,  at 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  a  teacher  fills  his  pipe 

and  sings, — 

"  My  willing  soul  would  stay 
In  such  a  frame  as  this," 

he  cannot,  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  sing, — 

'Tis  school  that  makes  my  willing  feet 
In  swift  obedience  moTC." 
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In  addition  to  this,  I  would  venture  to  remark  in  the  case  of  a 
married  teacher,  what  a  powerful  coadjutor  may  be  found  in  a  wife 
endowed  with  true  womanly  love  and  helpful  readiness  in  promoting 
punctuality  and  regularity. 

I  am  aware  that  sometimes  a  very  valid  argument  can  be  raised  for 
detaining  a  teacher  who  combines  both  the  teacher  and  parent  in  his 
character,  and  in  true  scriptural  terms,  too,  by  depositing  in  his  arms 
at  school-time  the  youngest  of  ten,  saying,  **  Take  this  child  and  nurse 
it  for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages." 

Another  means  of  securing  regularity  and  punctuality  among 
teachers  (and  one  of  not  the  least  importance)  is — 

The  possession  of  these  qualities,  and  that  in  a  high  degree,  hy  the 
superintendent. 

The  importance  of  efficiency  in  him  to  the  order  and  well-being  of 
the  school  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

He  should  possess  the  requisite  intelligence,  weight  of  character, 
love  of  order  (his  piety  as  a  first  quality  is,  of  course,  assumed),  and, 
in  addition,  he  should  be  endowed  with  the  governing  faculty,  and  be 
a  strict  disciplinarian. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  assumed  the  supreme  command  of 
the  allied  forces  in  the  Peninsula,  his  first  act  of  power  was  to  weed 
out  of  the  army  every  officer,  whatever  his  rank  or  station,  who  was 
deficient  in  habits  of  punctuahty  and  order. 

Many  a  scion  of  a  noble  house  was  sent  home  to  rusticate,  and  great 
was  the  odium  which  the  General  incurred  by  this  summary  proceeding ; 
but  the  Iron  Duke  was  firm.  What  was  the  result  ?  A  series  of 
splendid  victories  over  each  of  Napoleon's  generals  in  succession,  and 
ending  with  the  crushing  of  the  power  of  the  great  Napoleon  himself 
on  the  memorable  field  of  Waterloo. 

Now  discipline  is  as  essential  to  the  success  of  Sunday  schools  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  an  army. 

The  conduct  of  a  disorderly,  irregular,  and  unpunctual  teacher  tends 
to  disorganize  and  throw  into  confusion  the  whole  school ;  hence  it  is 
necessary  that  the  superintendent  should  be  up  to  the  mark  in  this 
qualification.  For  him  to  be  a  minute  behind  time  would  be  a  crime 
"  to  be  punished  by  the  judges." 

His  quick  eye  should  rest  on  the  place  of  every  teacher ;  every 
failure  of  duty  should  be  instantly  pointed  out  with  faithfdlness  and 
kindness  ;  persistence  in  irregularity  and  default  in  duty  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  removal,  or  the  evil  wiU  spread  like  the  leprosy. 

Let  the  greatest  care  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  your  superin- 
tendents— that  they  be  men  well  qualified  for  their  work,  punctu^  and 
regular  themselves. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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75  rilKlR  PRESENT  EDUCATION  ADAPTED  TO  WOMAN'S 

MISSIOXf 

Ix  all  our  teaching,  wlicthcr  in  the  day  or  Sunday  school,  it  is  right  to 
enforce  tlie  Hcntimont  that  tliere  are  opportunities  for  every  one  to  make 
life  a  sublime  reality.  It  has  often  been  said  that  it  is  not  so  much 
by  aiming  to  do  (jrcdt  deeds  that  wo  become  heroic,  as  in  doing  little 
things  with  a  nobility  of  aim  and  purpose,  This  gives  a  dignity  to 
life;  hence  th(^  poorest  man  may  aim  at  and  attain  to  higli  character 
if  not  to  great  wealth. 

Perhaps  this  view  of  the  purpose  of  liftf  is  inculcated  too  exclusively 
on  young  men,  as  if  it  were  not  alike  applicable  to  both  sexes.  But  if 
"the  hands  which  rock  the  cradle  are  the  rulers  of  the  future,"  then  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  female  portion  of  the  population,  that 
a  healthy  future  may  be  secured.  "While  some  people  desire  shovy 
and  suj)erficial  attainment,  in  many  cases  the  time  allotted  to  school 
duties  is  too  short  to  secure  a  sound,  practical,  and  substantial 
character. 

With  the  young  people  in  our  Sunday  schools  we  have  not  the  time, 
and  the  authority  has  not  been  given  us  by  the  Christian  church  to 
impart  more  than  the  merest  rudiments  of  secular  knowledge.  Our 
aims  are  higher.  AVe  teach  and  tram  the  young  to  do  virtuous  battle 
with  present  evils,  and  to  live  for  the  future,  and  no  education  can  be 
more  direct  and  personal.  Yet  my  impression  is  that  our  Sunday  school 
instruction  might  be  advantageously  supplemented  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  if  the  more  discreet  and  loving  female  teachers  were  to 
enforce  the  lesson  that  young  women  are  not  fulfilling  the  chief  end  of 
their  mission  in  mainly  aiming  at  acquiring  pecuniary  advantage,  by 
working  in  mills  and  factories,  if  other  and  better  sources  of  main- 
tenance are  within  their  reach. 

There  may  of  course  be  many  who  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining 
their  bread,  yet  even  these  might  be  greatly  helped  in  their  calling  if 
their  instructors  succeeded  in  impressing  their  minds  with  just  views 
of  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers,  and  induced  them  to  make  some 
preparation  for  future  claims,  in  addition  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
present  obligations. 

Much  delicacy  of  treatment  will  be  requisite  in  the  attempt  to 
accomplish  a  result,  which  is  worth  the  effort  of  even  a  great  mind.  The 
principal  temptation  which  we  have  to  contend  with  is,  the  inherent  love 
of  liberty  common  to  all;  but  if  the  hours  of  labour  in  our  factories 
could  be  shortened,  and  the  payment  for  domestic  service  be  increased, 
there  would  soon  be  less  ground  of  complaint  about  the  lack  of  servants, 
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as  well  as  the-  lack  of  domestic  happiness  so  often  observed  in  the 
homes  of  working  men. 

The  point  to  be  insisted  on  is  that  the  true  end  of  woman's  mission 
on  earth  is  to  elevate ;  to  soften  the  a6perit)ies  of  life,  and  to  present 
examples  of  patience  and  virtue.  Whatever  is  less  than  these  is 
mostly  below  a  woman's  dignity.  Woman's  mission  is  higher  than 
that  of  toiling  in  mills,  and  she  should  be  taught  that  while  necessity 
may  compel  her  thus  to  labour,  yet  that  it  is  not  the  sphere  in  which 
Providence  designed  her  to  meekly  shine,  and  that  many  of  the  higher 
purposes  of  life  are  possible  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. 
If  these  views  are  correct,  ought  not  our  Sunday  schools  to  teach 
young  women  how  to  adorn  and  conduct  themselves  with  propriety,  and 
how  to  manage  and  rule  a  house  in  love,  especially  cultivating  the 
sentiment  that  woman  is  most  adorned  when  she  is  adorned  the  least  ? 
Does  this  seem  to  lie  beyond  our  Sabbath  work  ?  I  apprehend  not,  if  it  be 
done  wisely  and  in  love  to  souls.  As  supplementary  to  the  first  instruc- 
tion of  the  teacher,  other  times  than  the  Sabbath  will  be  at  her  com- 
mand, and  her  encouragement  is  found  in  the  confidence  of  her  scholars. 

If  these  sentiments  were  duly  inculcated  we  might  soon  see  a  great 
change  in  the  aspect  of  social  life.  Instead  of  the  "  slipshod,"  slat- 
ternly, and  ill-managing  wives  of  working  men,  we  should  have  more 
thrifty,  intelligent,  and  useful  helpmeets,  who  would  be  better  mothers 
of  better  trained  children,  and  a  more  virtuous  generation  might  be 
expected  to  succeed  the  present  one.  In  all  great  works  the  founda- 
tions must  be  wisely  laid,  that  they  may  easily  be  built  upon,  and  I 
know  of  no  better  toilers  for  beginning  the  work  now  recommended 
than  the  noble  body  of  the  "great  unpaid."  As  by  one  consent  the 
rising  generation  of  the  working  classes  has  been  confided  to  Sunday 
school  teachers,  for  them  to  model  and  improve,  and  happily  the  present 
time  is  marked  by  a  more  unreserved  consecration  of  heart  and  life  to 
this  mighty  work,  for  probably  there  never  were  more  earnest 
endeavours  made  to  meet  the  emergency,  nor  is  there  a  more 
economical  agency,  or  one  that  has  been  more  honoured  of  God  in  the 
past  year.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  diminish  the  importance 
of  Sunday  school  teaching,  but  rather  to  show  that  side  by  side  with 
religious  instruction  we  need  the  enforcement  of  such  domestic  duties 
as  will'  promote  the  interests  of  humanity,  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles. 

Sheffield,         ^  W.  S. 


Youthful  Piety, — The  Rev.  J.  P.  Chown,  in  his  "Twenty  Years' 
Review  of  his  Pastoral  Labours  at  Bradford,"  states  that  out  of  800 
who  have  followed  their  Lord  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  about  400 
have  been  brought  to  Christ  by  means  of  the  Sunday  school. 
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MY  WATCH. 

Thb  other  eveftiog  I  was  thinking  what  I  would  talk  about  to-day,  and  looked 
to  see  the  time ;  my  watch  said  half-psat  five.  I  knew  it  was  nearly  eight  I 
looked  at  £ace — hands — listened — no  ticking— examined  works — watch  hadstopped 
— main-spring  broken.  I  said  I  will  tell  the  Sunday  school  children  about  my 
naughty  watch. 

Why  are  watches  like  boys  and  girls?  They  have  faoea — hands — anything 
else  !  I  listen  of  a  night  and  hear  tick- tick  ;  I  come  into  school  and  hear  a  great 
clatter ;  children  and  watches  hare  tongues  also. 

The  face  of  my  watch  was  wrong — not  right  time  ;  but  the  fault  was  not  in 
the  face.  There  is  a  little  spring  shut  up  in  a  barrel  right  inside  ont  of  sight— 
the  main-spring — sets  all  the  works  going— that  was  broken — that  was  wrong. 

I  saw  a  boy  in  the  street  with  an  angry  face — eyes  flashing ;  I  said  there  is 
something  torong  inside.  When  I  look  at  a  child's  face  I  can  often  tell  what  is 
going  on  inside — girl  pouting  and  cross  in  Sunday  school  class — wrong  inside. 

When  I  looked  at  my  watch  1  found  the  hands  all  wrong,  not  moving,  and 
pointing  to  wrong  figures.  I  put  them  in  the  right  place,  but  that  did  not  mend 
matters  ;  something  was  wrong  inside. 

Girl  idle — ^hands  not  moving — ought  to  be  helping  mother ;  boy  in  street 
fighting — hands  all  wrong,  or  fingers  in  the  cupboard  picking  and  stealing,  or 
doing  mischief— something  wrong  besides  hands — mainspring  wrong. 

I  listened  to  hear  if  my  watch  ticked  ;  but  no— it  was  silent.  Watches  and 
clocks  can  talk,  and  tell  us  many  useful  things  in  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  they 
remind  us  of  how  time  is  going  on — on  towards  eternity.  Church  clock  instrncts 
all  the  parish  ;  Big  Ben  would  talk  to  all  London  if  the  noise  would  let  us  hear 
him.  A  good  clock  only  speaks  when  it  has  something  to  say,  and  that  some- 
thing wise  and  useful.  I  wish  boys  and  girls  were  as  wise.  But  some  clocks  tell 
lies  and  talk  nonsense.  One  I  knew  struck  nineteen  at  three  o'clock,  and  at  four 
o'clock  it  struck  twenty-seven,  and  some  are  lazy  and  won't  speak  at  all.  But 
why  ?  because  the  works  are  wrong. 

Some  children  tell  stories,  or  say  naughty  words,  or  won't  say  their  IesS(His ;  n 
it  only  their  tongues  that  are  out  of  order  ?  No ;  there's  something  wrong  in  the 
works — ^there's  a  mainspring  broken.     What  do  we  call  it  ? 

When  I  found  my  watch  stopped  I  first  shook  it,  then  put  the  himds  right, 
tried  to  wind  it,  looked  at  the  works,  touched  the  wheels,  got  it  to  tick  for  a 
minute  or  two  ;  but  all  was  no  good.  I  was  not  so  stupid  as  to  pull  it  to  pieces 
and  look  at  the  mainspring.  I  knew  it  was  broken,  and  the  watch  must  have  a 
new  one. 

Suppose  I  had  taken  the  angry  boy  and  the  pouting  girl  and  "bied  to  put  their 
faces  into  a  pretty  shape  ?  Suppose  I  had  taken  the  lad  that  was  fighting,  and 
unclasped  his  fists  and  put  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer ;  or  the  mischiev- 
ous boy  and  kept  his  hands  stiU  ?  Or  suppose  I  could  shut  up  the  mouths  that 
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bad  words  and  lies  come  out  of  ?  "Would  that  set  them  right  ?  No  ;  for  in  such 
cases  it  is  all  because  the  viainspring  is  wrong,  and  there  miist  be  a  new  one. 

Of  course  I  took  my  watch  to  the  watchmaker,  and  he  put  in  a  new  main- 
spring, and  now  it  goes  all  right ;  face  and  hands  are  all  right ;  it  ticks  all  right. 
And  so  for  naughty  words  and  deeds,  and  erU  habits  and  tempers,  the  only  cure 
is  the  new  heart,  and  for  that  you  must  go  to  the  great  Watchmaker.  Jesus  says 
to  you,  **  My  son,  give  Me  thine  heart ;"  and  what  does  He  want  it  for  ?  Why,  to 
give  you  a  new  one  instead,  and  then  hands  and  face  and  tongue  will  be  all  right. 

But  do  all  want  the  new  heart  ?  In  a  village  in  one  of  the  Western  States 
lived  little  Annie  Gale,  She  was  brought  to  know  and  love  the  Saviour.  A 
friend  said  to  her  father,  "  I  don't  believe  in  your  Annie  being  converted  ;  she 
was  like  a  little  angel  always.  If  old  Dan  Hunter  now  were  converted,  I  would 
believe  in  it."  Annie  heard  it,  and  she  went  to  Dan  Hunter's  cottage  to  tell 
him  about  Jesus.  Dan  had  been  a  wicked  man,  and  now  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
he  was  glad  to  have  Annie  come  and  read  to  him  ;  and  Dan  found  that  he  could 
be  saved  in  just  the  same  way  as  little  Annie  Gale,  just  by  believing  in  Jesus  and 
praying  for  the  new  heart. 

Children  may  seem  good,  bright,  and  happy  children,  and  yet  all  want  the  neW 
heart.  I  bought  an  apple  once,  and  it  was  so  large  and  round,  and  had  such 
rosy  cheeks,  just  like  many  a  little  boy  and  girl,  and  looked  so  good — and  I  ex- 
pected such  a  treat — and  so  I  cut  it,  and,  oh  dear,  I  found  that  the  inside  was  all 
rotten — just  good  for  nothing.  So,  dear  children,  you  may  seem  smiling  and 
happy,  and  fair  outside,  but  yet  you  all  have  a  heart  by  nature  just  like  that 
apple,  and  you  miist  get  a  new  one.  T.  B.  BiSHo:)^. 


Instinct  op  Bibds. — In  a  large  aviary  in  which  there  were  many 
birds  of  different  kinds,  was  placed  a  nest  of  nightingales,  and  a  small 
plate  of  small  worms  and  ants,  their  proper  food,  was  introduced.  The 
fetlier  and  mother,  however,  could  not  endure  the  confinement,  but 
pined  away  and  soon  died.  A  little  one  was  left,  which  cried  out 
piteously  for  a  mouthful  of  food.  A  female  canary  was  much  affected 
by  the  sad  spectacle  of  the  starving  orphan.  It  had  evidently  noticed 
the  difference  between  the  food  which  the  parent  nightingales  had 
before  their  death  given  the  young  one,  and  its  own  food.  It  was 
desirous  of  feeding  the  young  nightingale,  but  the  worms  and  nasty 
mess  disgusted  it.  Still  there  was  the  famishing  077)han  continually 
crying  for  lack  of  nourishment.  The  canary  hesitated  for  some  time, 
going  from  the  plate  to  the  little  one,  and  back  again  from  the  little 
one  to  the  plate ;  but  at  last,  surmounting  its  repugnance,  it  seized 
hastily  a  bill  fuU  of  worms,  rushed  with  them  to  the  orphan,  and 
immediately  started  off  to  the  water,  to  waah  its  own  mouth  out.  This 
process  it  repeated  three  times  then,  and  for  the  future  regularly 
supplied  the  nightingale  with  food,  until  it  grew  up  and  was  able  t© 
take  care  of  itself. — M,  Dupont  de  Nemours. 
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David's  Gratkful  Devotion.— 2  Sam.  vii. 

Benefit  of  Resolution. — ''A  good  resolution  is  the  most  gratifying  armour  a 
good  man  can  wear.  That  can  defend  him  against  all  the  unwelcome  shuffles 
that  the  poor  rude  world  can  put  upon  him.  Without  this,  like  hot  iron,  he 
hisses  at  every  drop  that  finds  him ;  but  with  it  he  can  bo  servant  as  well  as 
lord,  and  can  have  the  same  pleasantness  in  the  shakes  of  Fortune  that  he  carries 
in  her  softest  smiles." — /.  Beaumont. 

Fromises  of  God  are  Plain, — Dr.  Watts,  in  his  last  days,  said,  "I  remember 
an  aged  minister  used  to  say  that  the  most  learned  and  knowing  Christiins, 
when  they  come  to  die,  have  only  the  same  plain  promises  for  their  support  as 
the  common  and  unlearned ;  and  so  I  find  it.  It  is  the  plain  promises  of  the 
gospel  that  aro  my  support ;  and  I  bless  God  they  are  plain  promises,  which  do 
not  require  much  labour  and  pains  to  understand  them ;  for  I  can  do  nothing 
now  but  look  into  my  fiible  for  some  promise  to  support  me,  and  lire  upon  that" 

Trusting  the  Promises. — When  a  pious  old  slave  on  a  Virginian  plantation  wa 
asked  why  he  was  always  so  sunny-hearted  and  cheerful  under  his  hard  lot,  he 
replied,  ''Ah,  massa,  I  always  lays  flat  down  on  de  promises^  and  den  I  pray 
straight  up  to  my  hebenly  Father." 

Fdgned  Humility, — There  are  many  people  who  indulge  in  a  habit  of  saying 
under  a  disguised  pretence  what  they  do  not  themselves  truly  believe,  and  what 
they  would  be  heartily  sorry  that  others  should  believe  of  them.  One  who 
indulged  freely  in  this  strain  said,  **  What  a  poor  shortcoming  creature  I  am!" 
His  minister  sighed,  and  said,  "Indeed,  you  have  long  given  me  painful  reason 
to  believe  you."  Whereupon  this  individual,  being  taken  at  his  word,  replied  in 
a  tone  of  anger,  **  Who  has  told  you  anything  about  me  ?  I  am  as  good  as  yon. 
I  will  not  come  to  hear  you  any  more ;  I  will  go  somewhere  else."  And  so  he 
did. — Newton. 

Bible  Examples  of  Humility, — ^Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  27) ;  Jacob  (Gten.  xxxii  10); 
Moses  (Exod.  iii  11 ;  iv.  10) ;  Joshua  (Josh.  vii.  6)  ;  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  15) ;  HeK- 
kiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  26) ;  Manasseh  (2  Chron.  xxxiiL  12) ;  Josiah  (2  CSuroQ. 
xxxiv.  27) ;  Job  (Job  xl.  4) ;  Isaiah  (Isa.  vi.  5) ;  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  6)  ;  John  the 
Baptist  (Matt,  iii  14) ;  centurion  (Matt.  viii.  8) ;  woman  of  Canaan  (Matt.  z^< 
27) ;  Elizabeth  (Luke  i.  43) ;  Peter  (Luke  v.  8) ;  Paul  (Acta  xx.  19). 

Cavillers  Answered  and  Baffled. — Matt.  xxii.  15 — 46. 

Money. — It  is  mentioned  as  a  medium  of  commerce  in  Genesis  xxiiL,  when 
Abraham  purchased  a  field  for  the  sepulchre  of  Sarah,  1860  B.C.  In  profane 
history  the  coinage  of  money  is  ascribed  to  the  Lydians.  Moneta  was  the  name 
given  to  their  silver  by  the  Romans,  it  having  been  coined  in  the  temple  of 
Juno-Moneta,  269  B.C.  Money  was  made  of  different,  ores,  and  even  of  leather 
and  other  articles,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  It  was  made  of  pasteboard 
by  the  Hollanders  so  late  as  1574.  Silver  has  greatly  decreased  in  value  since 
the  Norman  conquest ;  viz.,  a  pound  in  that  age  was  three  times  the  quantit/ 
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that  it  is  at  present,  and  twelve  times  its  value  in  purchasing  any  commodity. 
Homer  speaks  of  pass-money  as  existing  1184  B.C.  The  money  of  the  Lydians 
was  of  gold  and  silver.  Gold  was  coined  206  b.c.  Iron  money  was  used  in 
Sparta,  and  iron  and  tin  in  Britain.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  who  obtained  the 
express  permission  of  the  senate  to  place  his  portrait  on  the  coins,  and  the 
example  was  soon  followed.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Rome  the  heads  were  those 
of  deities,  or  of  those  who  had  received  divine  honours. 

When  Controversy  is  Injurious, — Disagreement  is  refreshing  when  two  men 
lovingly  desire  to  compare  their  views  to  find  out  the  truth.  Controversy  is 
wretched  when  it  is  an  attempt  to  prove  one  another  wrong.  Therefore,  Christ 
would  not  argue  with  Pilate.  Religious  controversy  does  ouly  harm.  It  destroys 
the  humble  inquiry  after  truth ;  it  throws  all  the  energies  into  an  attempt  to 
prove  ourselves  right.  In  that  despairing  spirit  no  man  gets  at  truth.  **The 
meek  will  He  guide  in  judgment" — Robertson. 

Nibhlings. — Mr.  Newton  was  a  very  candid  and  friendly  critic,  and  was  often 
applied  to  by  young  authors  for  his  opinions  and  remarks,  which  he  would  give 
candidly,  and  sometimes  under  the  name  of  nibblings.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
a  practical  essay  was  put  into  his  hand,  which  he  approved ;  but  a  letter  was 
appended,  addressed  to  an  obscure  and  contemptible  writer,  who  had  said  very 
unwarrantable  and  absurd  things  on  the  subject,  and  whom,  therefore,  the  writer 
attacked  with  little  ceremony.     The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Newton's 

nibblings  : — "  Were  the  affair  mine,  I  would  take  no  notice  of  Mr. ;  but  if 

I  did,  it  should  be  with  the  hope — at  least,  with  the  desire — of  doing  good,  even 
to  him.  This  w  ould  make  me  avoid  every  harsh  epithet.  He  is  not  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  calling  him  a  fool.  The  evangelists  simply  state  what  is  said  and 
done,  and  use  no  bitterness  and  severity,  even  when  speaking  of  Herod,  Pilate, 
or  Judas.     1  wish  their  manner  was  more  adopted  in  controversy." 

Absalom's  Cokspikacy. — 2  Sam.  xv.  1 — 30. 

Filial  Duty. — Even  when  parents  are  ill -tempered  and  unreasonable,  they 
sliould  be  treated  with  respect  and  forbearance  by  their  children.  Olympias, 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  a  woman  of  ambitious  disposition,  and 
occasioned  much  trouble  to  her  son.  Nevertheless,  when  pursuing  his  conquests 
in  Asia,  he  sent  her  many  splendid  presents  out  of  the  spoils  which  he  had  taken, 
as  tokens  of  his  affection.  He  only  begged  that  she  would  not  meddle  with  state 
affairs,  but  allow  his  kingdom  to  be  managed  peaceably  by  his  governor,  Anti- 
pater.  "When  she  sent  him  a  sharp  reply  to  this  request  he  bore  it  patiently, 
and  did  not  use  sharp  language  in  return.  On  one  occasion,  when  she  had  been 
unusually  troublesome,  Antipater  sent  him  letters  complaining  of  her  in  very 
grievous  terms.  Alexander  only  said,  *'  Antipater  doth  not  know  that  one  single 
tear  of  my  mother  is  able  to  blot  out  six  hundred  of  his  epistles." 

Filial  Obedioice.  — A  boy  was  once  tempted  by  some  of  his  companions  to 
pluck  ripe  cherries  from  a  tree  which  his  father  had  forbitldeu  him  to  touch. 
**  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  one  of  his  companions,  **  for  if  your  father  should 
find  out  that  you  have  taken  them,  he  is  so  kind  he  would  not  hurt  you." 
**That  is  the  very  reason,"  replied  the  boy,  **why  I  would  not  touch  them. 
It  is  true  my  father  would  not  touch  me  ;  yet  my  disobedience,  I  know,  would 
hurt  my  father,  and  that  would  be  worse  to  me  than  anything  else."  A  boy  who 
grows  up  with  such  principles  would  be  a  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word*    \\. 
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betrays  a  regard  for  rectitude  that  would  render  him  truatworthy  under  BTery 

trial. 

"  Haye  I,  then,  no  tean  for  thee,  my  father  ? 

Can  I  forget  thy  cares,  from  helpless  years 

Thy  tenderness  to  me  ?    An  eye  still  beamed 

With  love  P    A  brow  that  never  knew  a  frown  ? 

Nt>r  a  harsh  word  thy  tongue  P    Shall  I  for  these 

Repay  thy  stooping  venerable  age 

With  shsrme,  disquiet,  anguish,  and  diahonoor  ? 

It  must  not  be,  thou  firat  of  angels !    Coma, 

Sweet  filial  piety,  and  fill  my  breaat/' — Thom9wu 

The  Judgmj:nt  on  Jerusalem. — ^Matt.  xxiv.  1 — 28. 

Eagles. — Probably  this  is  au  allusion  to  the  BoniAa  standard,  which  was  the 
figure  of  an  eagle  carried  on  a  pole,  and  beneath  the  eagle  the  letters  S.P.Q.B. 
— Senatus  Populus  que  RoiiianuSj  the  Senate  and  People  of  Borne.  Banners  wen 
common  to  all  nations.  The  Jewish  tribea  had  standards  or  banners  (Numb,  il^ 
1491  B.C.).  The  standard  of  Constantine  bore  the  inscription.  In  hoc  nguo 
vinces — *'In  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer  ** — under  the  figure  of  a  cross.  Tin 
famous  magical  banner  of  the  Danes  was  taken  by  Alfred  (a.i>.  87d>;  Si  ACartm's 
cap,  and  afterwards  the  celebrated  auriflamma,  or  oriftammey  were  the  staikdards 
of  Prance  (ab.  1100).  The  orifiamme,  the  golden  national  banner  so  often  moi- 
tioned  in  French  history,  was  a  costly  standard  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Sb 
Denis,  and  suspended  over  the  tomb  of  that  saint  (a.i>.  1140)  ;  it  is  said  iJiat  it 
appeared  for  the  last  time  in  battle  at  Agincourt  (1415).  The  standard-of  Mohn- 
med  was  deemed  sacred ;  no  infidel  dared  look  upon  it.  In  I76S  several  hmidni 
Christians  ignorantly  looked  upon  it  as  it  was  being  carried  in  a  prooessioD,  aad 
were  massacred  by  the  Turkish  populace.  The  British  imperial  standaid  wis 
first  hoisted  on  the  Tower  of  London  and  on  Bedford  Tower,  Dublin,  and  dis- 
played by  the  Foot  Guards  on  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  Jaiu  1, 1801,  (See 
evisigut  Isa.  zi.  10  ;  and  harmer,  Psa.  Ix.  4 ;  Cant,  ii  4.) 

Prophecm, — Fulfilled  and  unfulfilled,  the  prophecies  are  mountains  andyalleys 
— ^mountaiDB  from  whose  gilded  summits  you  may  look  on  vistas  through  the> 
fog-straths  of  sunshine  in  the  vapour-flood,  where  glorious  things  and  gladsome 
stand  revealed,  whilst  from  the  echoing  sides  of  ravines,  still  dark  and  misty, 
comes  up  the  heavy  footfall  or  terrific  cry  of  sorrows  not  seen  as  yet — Lf' 
Hamilton, 
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£efk  of  tiby  sons,  amid  thy  foes  forlorn, 
Mourn,  widowed  Queen,  forgotten  Zion, 

mourn! 
Is  this  thy  place,  sad  city,  this  thy  throne, 
Where  thewilddesertrears  its  craggy  stone? 
"While  suns  unblest  their  angry  lustre  fling, 
And  way-worn  pilgrims  sec^  the  scanty 

spring? 
Where  now  thy  pomp  which  kings  with 

envy  viewed  ? 
Where  now   thy  might  which  all  those 

kings  subdued  ? 


No  martial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gate; 
Ko  suppliant  nations  in  thy  temple  wait; 
No  prophet  bards,  thy  glittenng  courts 

among, 
Wake  the  full  lyre  and  swell  the  tide  of 

song: 
But  lawless  Force  and  meagre  Want  ait 

there. 
And  the  quick  darting  eye  of  restless  Fear; 
While  cold  Oblivion,  'mid  thy  ruins  laid, 
Folds  her  dank  wing  beneath   the  irj 

shade.  S^er. 
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David*s  Foes  and  Fkiends. — 2  Sam.  xvii. 

On  ver.  8,  *'A  bear  rohbedf"  Ac. — "The  she  bear  is  said  to  be  even  more  fiento 
and  terrible  than  the  male,  especially  after  she  has  cubbed,  and  her  forions  part^ 
sions  are  never  more  fiercely  exhibited  than  when  she  is  deprived  of  her  young. 
"When  she  returns  to  her  den  and  misses  the  object  of  her  love  and  care,  she 
becomes  almost  frantic  with  rage.  Disregarding  every  consideration  of  danger 
to  herself,  she  attacks  with  great  ferocity  every  animal  that  comes  in  her  way ; 
and  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart  will  dare  to  attack  even  a  band  of  armed  meni 
The  Russians  of  Kamtschatka  never  venture  to  fire  on  a  young  bear  when  the 
mother  is  near ;  for  if  the  cub  drops  she  becomes  enraged  to  a  degree  little  shoit 
of  madness,  and  if  she  gets  near  the  enemy  will  only  quit  her  revenge  with  her 
life.  A  more  desperate  attempt  can  scarcely  be  performed  than  to  carry  off  her 
yonng  in  her  absence.  Her  scent  enables  her  to  track  the  plunderer ;  and  unless' 
lie  has  reached  some  place  of  safety  before  the  infuriated  animal  overtakes  hini' 
his  only  safety  is  in  dropping  one  of  the  cubs  and  continuing  his  flight ;  for  the 
mother,  attentive  to  its  safety,  carries  it  home  to  her  den  before  she  renews  the 
pnrsuit." — Coolers  Voyages. 

On  'ver.  10,  Beart  of  a  Lion. — One  of  the  kings  of  England  was  called  Eichard 
Cceor  de  Lion,  on  account  of  his  great  strength  and  courage. 

N^ed^f  DedaUm. — ^Without  it  a  human  being,  with  powers  at  best  but  feeble, 
and  surrounded  by  innumerable  things  tending  to  perplex,  to  divert,  and  fruB- 
trate  their  operations,  is  indeed  a  pitiable  atom>  the  sport  of  divers  and  casual 
impnlBes.  It  is  a  poor  and  disgraoefol  thing  not  to  be  able  to  reply  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  to  the  simple  questions.  What  will  you  be  !  What  will  your- 
do? — J,  Foster. 

FrierndsMp, — "We  ought  always  to  make  choice  of  persons  of  such  worth  and 
honour  for  our  friends,  that  if  they  should  ever  cease  to  be  such,  they  will  no*'- 
abuse  our  confidence  nor  give  us  cause  to  fear  them  as  enemies." — Addison, 

"All  are  friends  in  heaven,  all  faithM  friends; 
And  many  friendships,  in  the  days  of  time 
Begun,  are  lasting  here,  and  growing." — JBollok, 

The  Greeks  desire  to  see  Jesxts. — John  xii.  20 — 36. 

Curiosity, — "Be  not  curious  to  search  into  the  secrets  of  6fod;  pick  not 
the  lock  where  He  hath  allowed  no  key.  He  that  will  be  sifting  every  cloud 
may  be  smitten  with  a  thunderbolt ;  and  he  that  will  be  too  famUiar  with  God's 
secrets  may  be  overwhelmed  in  His  judgments.  Adam  would  curiously  increase 
his  knowledge,  therefore  Adam  shamefully  lost  his  goodness  ;  the  Bethshemites 
would  needs  pry  into  the  ark  of  God,  therefore  the  hand  of  God  slew  them* 
Therefore  hover  not  about  this  flame  lest  we  scorch  our  wings.  For  my  part, 
seeing  God  hath  made  me  His  secretary,  I  will  carefully  improve  myself  by 
what  He  has  revealed,  and  not  curiously  inquire  into  or  after  what  He  hath 
reserved." — ^^Dimne  JBreathings."  "  Curiosity  is  a  kernel  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
which  still  sticketh  in  the  throat  of  a  natural  mau,  sometimes  to  the  danger  of 
his  choking."— i^wZ^r.  "A  person  who  is  too  nice  an  observer  of  the  business 
of  the  crowd,  like  one  who  is  too  curious  in  observing  the  labour  of  the  bees, 
will  often  be  stung  for  his  curiosity."— Pc>pe. 
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On  vcr.  31,  Prince  of  this  HV/c/.  — "Gratian  saith  the  devil  is  called  the  prince 
of  tbiii  world,  as  a  king  at  chess  was  the  cardinal  of  Ravenna,  only  by  derision. 
The  power  he  liath  Lb  merely  08ari)ed,  and  because  the  world  will  have  it  so, 
which  even  lieth  down  in  that  wicked  one,  as  St  John  hath  it ;  that  is,  under 
the  power  and  vassalage  of  the  devil  (I  John.  v.  10).  It  is  wholly  set  npon  wicked- 
ness, as  Aaron  saith  of  the  people  '*  (Kxod.  xxxiL  22). — Trapp. 

On  ver,  35,  **^1  iittle  while"  dc. — "The  day  of  grace,  which  is  very  clear  and 
bright,  is  usually  a  short  one.  Therefore  break  oif  your  sins  by  repentance ;  b« 
abrupt  in  the  work,  fur  life  is  short,  opportunities  fleeting,  and  once  past  irre- 
coverable. He  is  the  wise  man  that  prefers  opportunity  before  time  in  laying 
hold  upon  eternal  life.  Amend  before  the  drawbridge  be  taken  up.  Chariot 
King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  was  called  Cunctator,  not  in  the  sense  of  PabiM, 
because  he  stayed  till  opportunity  came,  but  because  he  stayed  till  opportoaity 
was  jtast.  Too  many  such.  Manna  must  be  gathered  in  the  morning  or  sotM 
all,  and  not  kept  till  the  morrow,  lest  it  stink." — Trapp, 

An8Aix)M'«  Overthrow. — 2  Sam.  zvilL 

Ahsalonis  Ocerthrow — lidrihutive  Providence. — Dr.  Jortin  justly  observes  thil 
there  is  usually  much  rashness  and  presumption  in  pronouncing  that  the  caland- 
tics  of  sinners  are  particular  judgments  of  God  ;  yet  if  from  sacred  and  profkne^ 
from  ancient  and  modem  historians,  a  collection  were  made  of  all  the  cruel  tyrants 
who  died  not  the  common  death  of  all  men,  even  a  sceptic  would  be  moved  at  the 
evidence,  and  would  be  apt  to  believe  that  the  hand  of  God  was  in  it.  Dr.  Jortin 
was  no  enthusiast,  yet  he  makes  a  long  list  of  remarkable  instances.  Herod  tlie 
Great  was  the  victim  of  a  loathsome  disease ;  although  he  left  a  large  fanuly, 
in  about  100  years  his  whole  family  was  extinct.  Herod  Antipas  was  banished; 
Herod  Agrippa  was  eaten  of  worms  ;  Judas  committed  suicide,  and  so  did  Pikte ; 
Caiaphas  was  deposed ;  Ananias,  who  commanded  to  smite  Paul,  was,  with  his 
brother,  slain  by  his  own  son  ;  Nero  became  so  wretched  that  he  tried  to  destroy 
himself;  Domitian  was  murdered  by  his  own  subjects;  the  Jewish  nation  per- 
secuted, rejected,  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory :  within  a  few  years  after  their 
nation  was  destroyed.  To  these  are  added  the  names  of  thirty  of  the  more  pro- 
minent of  the  persecutors  of  the  Church,  the  whole  of  whom  came  to  disastrous 
ends.  To  these  instances  many  more  might  be  added  nearer  our  own  times  did 
our  room  permit.  These,  however,  are  suflBcient  to  show  us  what  a  fearful  thing 
it  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God^  and  how  fruitless  and  awftil  it  is  to 
oppose  His  designs. 

Parental  Affection. — **The  joys  of  parents  are  secret ;  and  so  are  their  grieft 
and  fears  :  they  cannot  alter  the  one,  and  they  will  not  alter  the  other.  Children 
sweeten  labours,  but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter ;  they  increase  the  cares 
of  life,  but  they  mitigate  the  remembrance  of  death.** — Bacon.  How  many 
hopes  and  fears,  how  many  ardent  wishes,  how  many  anxious  apprehensions  are 
twisted  together  in  the  threads  that  connect  the  parent  with  the  child  ! 


"  Thou  seesi  the  braided  roots  that  bind 
Yon  towering  cedar  to  the  rock ; 

Thou  f-eeat  the  clinging  ivy  twined 
As  if  to  spurn  the  whirlwind's  shock; — 


"  Poor  emblems  of  the  strinors  that  tie 
His  ofTapriug  to  a  parent's  heart; 

For  those  will,  mouldering,  yield  and  die, 
But  these  can  never,  never  part." 

Goodrich. 
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Filial  Disobedience, — A  young  man  sentenced  to  the  South  Carolina  peniten- 
tiary for  four  years,  stated  that  his  downward  course  bejgan  in  disobedience  to 
his  parents—that  he  thought  he  knew  as  much  of  the  world  as  Ms  fathet  did, 
and  needed  not  his  aid  or  advice ;  but  that  as  soon  as  he  turned  his  back  upon 
his  home  then  temptations  came  around  him  like  a  drove  of  hyenas^  and  hurried 
him  on  to  ruin.     There  is  no  place  so  safe  and  happy  as  a  good  home. 

Christ  teaches  Watchfulness. — Matt.  xxir.  29—61. 

Watchfubiess.-^'Wh^n  Pompeii  was  destroyed  there  were  many  buried  in  the 
mins  of  it,  whawere  afterwards  found  in  different  situations.  There  were  some 
found  in  deep  vaults,  as  if  they  had  gone  thither  for  security.  Others  were 
found  in  the  streets,  as  if  they  had  been  attempting  to  make  their  escape. 
There  were  some  found  in  lofty  chambers.  But  where  did  they  find  the 
Boman  sentinel  ?  They  found  him  standing  at  the  city  gate,  with  his  hand  still 
grasping  his  war  weapon,  where  he  had  been  placed  by  his  captain.  And  there, 
where  the  heavens  threatened  him — ^there,  where  the  earth  shook  beneath  him 
— there,  where  the  lava  stream  rolled,  he  stood  at  his  post ;  and  there,  after  a 
thousand  years  had  passed  away,  he  was  found.  '  So  let  Christians  learn  to  stand 
to  their  duty,  willing  to  stand  at  the  post  on  which  their  Captain  has  placed 
them,  and  they  will  find  that  grace  will  support  and  sustain  them. 

Use  of  Watchfulness. — "  Vigilance  is  the  safety -lamp  of  life.  What  the  light- 
house is  to  the  vessel  in  the  murky  night,  nearing  the  rocks  and  treachrous 
banks — what  the  torch  is  to  the  traveller  who  has  been  enveloped  in  thick 
mists — what  the  lantern  is  to  the  miner  who  creeps  from  gallery  to  gallery  along 
the  low  corridors  which  penetrate  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  wherein  the  fire-damp 
hangs  round  about  his  way — what  the  genial  blaze  on  the  cottage  hearth  is  to 
the  shepherd  as  he  comes  from  afar,  over  the  morass  or  moor — what  the  branch 
of  the  green  tree  was  to  Columbus  as  it  floated  past  his  vessel's  side,  the  sure 
and  certain  harbinger  of  a  not  distant  land — such  is  vigilance  to  a  man's  life. 
Never,  in  all  the  admonitions  which  fell  from  those  holy  lips,  did  Christ  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  man  a  more  solemn  duty  than  when  He  proclaimed^*  What 
I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all.  Watch  ! '  Nor  in  the  series  of  parables  where- 
with He  engraved  His  thoughts  by  illustration  and  simile  upon  His  hearers, 
did  He  ever  insist  upon  any  duty  which  is  more  completely  a  guide  to  our  path, 
a  light  upon  our  way,  a  warning  against  danger  and  source  of  internal  confidence 
in  pursuit  of  the  discovery  of  another  and  a  better  world,  than  is  vigilance." — 
^ellew. 

MR.  OHAELES  HEDGCOCK, 

OP    THE     AUCKLAND    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION. 

The  schools  of  this  union  have  to  mourn  the  death  of  one  of  their  most 
earnest  and  successful  workers — Mr.  Charles  Hedgcock,  formerly  of 
Walworth,  London,  and  for  several  years  one  of  the  visitors  of  the 
Newington  Branch  of  the  South  London  Auxiliary  Union.  Mr.  Hedg- 
cock died  at  the  age  of  fiLfty-four  years,  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  after 
a  brief  but  exceedingly  painful  illness.  A  man  of  large  faith,  of  a 
naturally  genial  disposition,  combined  with  a  pleasant  address  and  an 
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almost  inexhanstiblo  fund  of  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  he  was  emi- 
nently suited  for  dealing  with  children,  and  during  his  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  in  connection  with  Sabbath  schools,  has  ever  been 
most  popular  in  the  districts  with  which  he  was  connected.  It  was  the 
privilege  of  the  writer  to  make  Mr.  Hedgcock' s  acquaintance  nearly 
eleven  years  since,  in  the  Marlborough  Chapel  Sunday  School,  in  the 
Old  Kent  Road,  London,  at  which  time  his  appearance  in  any  Sabbath 
school  never  failed  to  secure  smiles  of  welcome  and  earnest  attention 
while  presenting  the  truth  to  the  scholars.  During  the  last  eight-uid- 
a-half  years  Mr.  Hedgcock  liad  been  labouring  as  a  schoobnaster  m 
Auckland,  where,  at  the  very  antipodes  of  his  former  labours,  his 
popularity  was  as  great  as  it  had  been  in  the  old  country.  For  some 
time  the  superintendent  of  a  successful  Wesleyan  Sabbath  school,  and 
during  the  last  three  years  as  the  appointed  visitor  of  the  Auckland 
Sunday  School  Union,  his  labours  have  been  incessant,  his  experience 
and  ability  being  alike  valuable  in  building  up  and  cementing  the  union 
among  the  Auckland  schools,  and  promoting  vital  religion  among  the 
scholars.  With  but  few  intermissions  it  was  his  habit  to  visit  some 
one  of  the  schools  in  Auckland  and  its  suburbs  every  Sabbath;  and 
only  those  teachers  who  (by  isolation  in  the  provinces  from  our  great 
centres  of  population  and  intelligence)  know  by  experience  in  measure 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  colonial  teachers  have  to  contend, 
can  realize  Mr.  Hedgcock's  value  to  the  Auckland  schools.  He  stood 
quite  alone  in  Auckland  in  his  capacity  for  addressing  children,  and 
his  death  has  left  a  blank  which  will  not  readily  be  filled.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Auckland  Union  have  marked  their  sense  of  their  departed 
Mend's  worth  by  the  following  resolutions,  which  they  desire  should  be 
made  public,  viz. ; — 

''  That  this  union  desires  to  express  its  deep  regret  at  tiie  removal  b j  dea^  of  oar 
dear  brother,  Mr.  Hedgcock,  the  indefatigable  visitor  for  this  union,  who  was  so 
universally  beloved  and  respected  in  our  Sabbath  schools. 

"  That  the  Committee  of  the  Auckland  Sunday  School  Union  would  hereby  convey  to 
Mrs.  Hedgcock  and  the  bereaved  family  the  testimony  of  their  most  affec- 
tionate sympathy  in  their  present  affliction ;  and  the  assurance  that  the  teacheis 
of  the  several  schools  will  unite  to  hope  and  pray  that  the  God  of  love,  who  has 
been  pleased  in  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  one  so  much  beloved,  will  support  the 
sorrowing  and  comfort  those  that  mourn;  and  will,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  so  bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  many  scholars  the  truths  taught  them  by  Hr. 
Hedgcock,  that  his  words  (though  he  be  dead)  shall  yet  live,  and  bring  fordi 
abundant  fruit  to  the  bonour  and  glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  so 
earnestly  and  faithfully  served." 

We'doubt  not  that  Mr.  Hedgcock's  name  is  held  in  grateftd  memory 
by  many  who  have  heard  his  voice  in  the  Walworth  schools,  and  will, 
with  our  Auckland  brethren,  unite  to  hope  that  at  the  appearing  of  the 
Xiord  it  may  be  made  manifest  that  his  labours  have  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  very  many  young  souls  in  our  Sabbath  schools. 
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The  Greeks  desire  to  see  Jesus. — John  xii.  20— t86. 

Converse  freely  for  a  few  minutes  with  your  class  about  pilgrimages,  pagan  and 
Mohammedan.  The  Koran  commands  every  follower  of  the  Prophet  to  make  at 
least  one  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  If  distance  or  ill-health  prevent  him  fi:t)m  going 
in  person,  he  may  pay  a  proxy  to  go  for  him.  Great  merit  is  attached  to  such  a 
visit  to  this  city. 

The  Jews  had  a  divine  coniviand  to  go  to  Jerusalem  three  times  a  year,  Exod. 
xxiii.  14 — 17 ;  Deut.  xii.  5,  6. 

The  lesson  is  connected  with  one  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  the  passover  (John 
xi.  55),  when  the  Jews  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 

I.  The  time  alluded  to  in  the  narrative — viz.,  the  passover. 

1.  A  commemorative  feast — see  Exod.  xii.  27.  Sometimes  called  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  Exod.  xii.  39  ;  Mark  xiv.  1 2  ;  Luke  xxiL  7. 

The  ancient  Jews  also  regarded  the  passr^ver  as  typical  of  the  sufferings  of 
Messiah.  (The  Mishna  says,  "Among  the  five  things  in  the  great  Hallel 
{Paschal  Hymn),  one  is  the  sufferings  of  Messiah,"  and  they  refer  to  Psa.  cxvi.  in 
proof.)  Paul  also  taught  this,  1  Cor.  v.  7.  Christ  also  confirms  this  by  connect- 
ing the  first  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  passover. 

2.  A  time  of  great  religious  zeal  and  excitement. 

Jews  and  proselytes  came  from  many  countries  to  the  feast,  Acts  ii.  7 — 12. 
The  Greeks  who  had  come  to  the  feast  were  anxious  to  be  introduced  to  Christ, 
Lesson,  ver.  21.* 

II.  Things  inducing  their  desire. 

A  chief  topic  of  interest  at  the  feasts  for  some  time  past  had  been  the  charac- 
ter and  claims  of  Christ,  John  iv.  45 ;  v.  1—^10;  vii.  8 — 16,  37;  x.  24; 
xi.  65—57. 

Two  things  gave  special  importance  to  this  occasion,  (a)  The  notorious 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  John  xi.  43,  48,  56,  57  ;  xii.  1,  9,  19.  (h)  Christ's 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  its  attendant  circumstances,  John  xii.  11, 
15  ;  Matt.  xxi.  1,   11. 

Here  note,  Jesus  proposed  this  demonstration  of  His  kingly  power.  It 
ooold  not,  therefore,  be  a  mere  pageant,  but  the  actual  instalment  of  a  king ;  a 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  Zech.  ix.  9 — 12.  He  was  at  first  largely  received  as 
the  king,,  but  in  a  few  days  scornfully  rejected.  The  scandal  of  the  cross  was 
not  then  known,  but  grew  up  after  the  solemn  events  of  His  death,  Luke  xix. 
38,  39 ;  xxiu.  2 ;  ix.  11,  27 ;  xxiii.  37—39. 

III.  Possible  motives  of  the  Greeks. 

Christ  was  then  visible  to  friends  and  foes.    He  was  the  most  wonderful  object 
of  the  age.     But  friends  saw  him  very  differently  from  His  enemies,  John  i.  49 
xiv.  19,  22,  23. 

*  Greeks,  *EXKtjv£q,  Hellenists, — either  Greek -speaking  Jews ;  half-bred  Jews,  as 
Timothy,  Acts  xvi.  1 ;  or  Greeks  proper  who  were  converts  to  the  Jewish  faith 
Acts  xiv.  1;  xvii.  4 — 12;  xviii.  4. 
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(a)  Cariosity.      This   not    wonderful    under    such    peculiar    circamstaoces. 
Sometimes  God  can  overrule  cariosity  for  good,  Zsocheas,  Luke  xiz.  3,  10. 

(6)  lA)vt  of  novelty.  Greeks  great  admirers  of  new  things  and  themes,  Acts 
xrii.  21.  Perhaps  they  were  anxious  to  be  able  on  their  return  home  to  say  that 
they  had  seen  the  wonder  of  the  age,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  heard  some  of  his 
doctrines  propounded.  Many  investigate  Christianity  now  for  oontroyenul 
purposes.  (Speak  seriously  against  this  to  your  class  as  a  thing  very  lik«ly 
to  deceive.) 

{e)  Perhaps  more  spiritual  motives  2tiflaenced  them  as  well.  This  seems  to  be 
implied  by  C'hrist^s  reflections  on  the  case,  ver.  23,  and  by  the  pains  He  to(^to 
explain  to  them  the  true  theory  of  His  death  they  were  so  soon  to  witness, 
ver.  24—26. 

Christ  is  a  still  more  wonderful  object  of  contemplation  now.  He  has 
conquered  death,  is  invested  with  glory  in  heaven.  He  may  be  seen,  though  not 
by  sense  ;  and  we  shonM  desire  to  see  Him. 

IV.  Teachings  of  the  lesson. 

1.  How  can  we  see  Jesns  ? 
Not  by  sense ^  bnt  hy  faith. 

Not  in  bodily  form,  but  in  the  gospel  revelation,  2  Cor.  v.  16  ;  iv.  6.  (Two 
scholars  might  look  on  the  same  person,  and  only  one  really  know  him,  for  want 
of  a  spirit  to  understand  and  appreciate  his  character.)  The  mental  eye  sees 
character,  the  bodily  eye  mere  forms  and  exterior.  Carefully  illustrate  and 
apply  this.  See  also  following  scriptures  :  Ephes.  L  18  ;  iii.  9  ;  t.  8  ;  2  Cor.iii' 
14—18. 

2.  Why  should  we  wish  to  see  Christ  ? 

That  we  may  enjoy  the  blessings  He  gives,  John  vi.  40 ;  ix.  89. 

To  see  Christ  (by  faith)  is  to  see  God*s  salvation — old  Simeon,  Luke  ii.  29,  SO. 

To  see  Christ  intelligently  is  to  see  the  Father,  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  is 
eternal  life,  John  xii.  45  ;  xiv.  9  ;  xvii.  3. 

Not  to  see  Christ  is  to  be  blind  to  the  way  of  salvation,  John  xiv.  17;  1  Cor.  ii. 
U. 

Those  who  refuse  to  see  Christ  as  a  Saviour  must  see  Him  as  a  Judge, 
Rev.  i.  7. 

Those  who  see  Christ  now  by  faith  shaU  see  Him  in  glory.  Rev.  xxiL  4. 

3.  How  may  we  get  to  see  Jesus  ? 

His  disciples  may  help  us,  Lesson,  ver.  21,  22. 

All  who  have  knowledge  and  experience  should  help  young  disciples, 
John  i.  45,  46. 

Even  young  disciples  may  help  others  to  see  Him.  "Woman  of  Samaria,  Johniv. 
29,  39 .    Christ's  disciples  are  anxious  for  you,  dear  young  ones. 

Come  to  Christ  yourself  by  faith.  Christ  will  not  cast  away  children  who  so 
come.  Matt.  xix.  14 ;  Markx.  14. 

Take  care  these  Greeks  do  not  condemn  you  in  the  judgment  for  neglecting 
Christ. 

The  Wedding  Garment. — Matt.  xxii.  1 — 14. 

Read  with  your  class  the  parable  of  the  great  supper,  Luke  xiv.  16 — 24. 
Parable  of  the  supper  was  given  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  house  of  a  Pharisee, 
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Luke  xiv.  1 — 24.     The  parable  of  tlie  marriage  foast  was  given  ia  the  porch  of  the 
temple  shortly  before  the  last  passover,  Matt.  xxl.  12 — i6,  with  xzii.  1-^14. 
I.  Points  common  to  both  : — 

I .  Both  represent  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  2.  Both  teaoh  that  the  Jews 
had  the  first  offer  of  the  blessings,  as  peculiarly  related  to  the  author  of  the  feast. 
3.  Both  note  Jewish  rejection  of  the  blessings  under  frivolous  excuses,  or  disre- 
gard to  the  feast  and  its  giver.  4.  Both  show  how  the  despisers  of  the  blessing 
are  rejected. 

I I.  Features  of  distinction  relating  to  the  main  idea  of  the  parable  in  the 
lesson,  and  the  special  import  of  the  wedding  garment. 

1.  A  more  decisive  and  important  character. 

The  supper  represents  costliness,  copiousness,  and  beneficence ;  but  those  who 
participate  are  the  needy  and  unworthy.  The  wedding  is  for  the  king's  son ; 
there  is  great  rejoicing  at  court,  and  the  guests  invited  are  friends  of  the  bride- 
groom. The  gospel  makes  Christ  and  believers  one.  They  are  more  than  guests 
at  a  well- spread  table,  John  xv.  5,  10,  14,  15  ;  Ephes.  v.  30.     . 

2.  The  feast  indicates  an  honourable  union  between  the  bridegroom  and  the 
guests.  The  Son  is  heir  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  guests  are  co-heirs  with 
Him,  Matt.  xxv.  1—14 ;  Rev.  i.  5 ;  iii.  21 ;  xix.  7,  8  ;  xxi.  2 — 4.  A  husband 
eonfers  his  title  and  honours  on  his  wife — Christ  confers  HLs  glory  on  His  disciples, 
John  xvii.  10,  22—24. 

3.  A  wonderful  instance  of  privilege  and  honour.  The  gospel  is  bread  to  the 
famishing,  water  to  the  perishing,  pardon  to  the  guilty,  John  vi.  35,  61,  64,  h^  ; 
Ephes.  i.  7  ;  but  it  is  more  than  this — the  beggar  is  made  a  prince,  the  poor  are 
made  rich,  the  ignoble  and  alien  are  adopted  and  crowned.  (Use  these  remarks  as 
the  basis  of  several  simple  figures  to  assist  your  class  in  comprehending  the 
gospel.)  ♦ 

III.  Conduct  of  the  invited. 

1.  Contempt.  In  the  case  of  the  supper,  «ccw5e5,  Luke  xiv.  18.  Here  they 
made  light  of  it.  They  not  only  turn  away,  but  laugh  at  the  event  which  is  the 
joy  of  heaven  and  the  life  of  the  world,  viz.,  the  marriage  of  the  King's  Son. 

2.  Malice.  Slew  the  servants — unoffending  messengers  of  the  good  news. 
Jesus  links  His  honour  or  dishonour  with  theirs,  Luke  x.  16  ;  xx.  9 — 16. 

3.  Hypocrisy  and  presumption.  Amongst  those  ultimately  gathered,  one  came 
in  utter  disregard  of  all  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  feast.  None  would  bo 
invited  without  being  provided  with  the  garment  suited  to  the  occasion.  (Note, 
the  gift  of  special  garments  for  special  occasions  was  an  ancient  custom — Joseph 
to  his  brethren.  Gen.  xiv.  22  ;  Naaman  to  Gehazi  for  Elisha,  2  Kings  v.  22,  23 ; 
Jonathan  to  David,  1  Sam.  xviii.  4.  Even  Solomon  received  such  presents, 
2  Chron.  ix.  24.  The  Grand  Vizier  [Turkish  Prime  Minister]  gives  dresses  after 
presentation ;  the  Grand  Seignior  (Sultan)  before  presentation.  These  '*caffe- 
tans  "  [robes]  are  made  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  brocaded.  The  European  custom  of 
court  dresses  may  help  as  an  illustration.) 

The  object  of  the  parable  is  to  show  that  a  specific  qualification  for  admission 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  is  needful,  and  that  the  rejected  man  did  not  possess 

it. 

IV.  The  wedding  garment. 

The  parable  does  not  formally  state  what  it  is,  but  shows  that  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile  can  come  into  the  kingdom  of  God  without  it. 
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Other  portioBB  of  Scripture  may  belp  a". 

1.  An  interest  hj  faith  in  the  righteoosness  of  Christ.  Men  are  naked,  de- 
graded, defiled  by  nature,  Job  xt.  14  ;  Psa.  xiv.  3  ;  Rom.  iii.  10 — 20  ;  Isa.  xIt. 
24;  liv.  17.  Isaiah  compares  God's  righteonsness  to  a  wedding  garment,  IxL 
8 — 10  ;  and  shows  its  gift  to  be  connected  with  Christ,  bd.  1 — 3.  Panl  ascribes 
the  fall  of  the  Jews  to  their  rejection  of  it,  Rom.  ix.  30 — 33  ;  x.  I — 10. 

2.  Personal  holiness — always  accompanies  justification,  though  it  does  not  pro- 
cure it — is  an  evidence  of  justification,  and  is  indispensable  to  our  admission  to 
heaven,  Psa.  xxiy.  3,  4  ;  Isa.  xxxt.  8  ;  Heb.  xii.  14 ;  Jas.  ii.  17,  23 — 26. 

3.  This  cvangdtcal  JUness  neceatSkTy  and  attainable. 

Case  in  the  parable  not  one  of  mere  misfortune  ;  many  others  from  the  high* 
ways  must  have  been  equally  threadbare  and  needy,  but  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  robe  provided.  He  had  been  invited  on  the  same  generous  terms  with  the 
rest,  but  had  not  put  on  the  garment.  His  silence  proved  his  conscious  gvilt. 
The  sentence  passed  would  not  have  been  so  severe  had  it  been  a  case  of  necessity 
or  inadvertency.  The  case  is  analogous  to  the  lamps  without  oil,  Matt.  zxv. 
8— 13, — the  guilt  and  disappointment  of  the  same  kind. 

All  should  desire  to  be  worthy  to  enter.  Guard  againat  self-deception.  Prodi- 
gals are  received  with  joy  and  clothed,  Luke  xv.  22. 
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Apart  from  ways  of  worldly  strife 

She  found  a  calm  retreat, 
And  spent  her  quiet  day  of  life 

Beneath  her  Saviour's  feet. 

And  all  the  day  she  waited  still 

His  gracious  words  to  hear, 
And  hasted  but  to  do  His  will, 

And  bring  His  lost  ones  near. 

So  when  death's  evening  shadows  fell 

She  felt  no  strange  alarm ; 
She  knew  the  Heart  that  loved  her  well. 

She  knew  the  guiding  Arm. 

Upon  His  breast  He  laid  her  head — 
Her  trust  was  sweet  to  Him  ; 

His  presence  brightened  roimd  her  bed 
"When  earthly  lights  were  dim. 

Yea,  sure  He  made  us  too  to  know 

The  shining  of  His  face, 
And  covered  all  our  sin  and  woe 

"With  His  own  peaceful  grace. 

E.G. 
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YOUNG  MEN'S  CLASSES ;    THEIR  RELATION  TO  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 


Editor.  I  am  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  time  when  our  scholars  were 
"honourably  dismissed"  at  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age,  generally  by  the 
minister  at  the  close  of  the  morning  or 
evening  service,  and  presented  with  a 
copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  that  is  to 
say,  after  a  connection  of  several  years 
of  early  youth,  during  the  greater  part 
of  which,  in  some  cases,  little  beyond 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge  and  'the 
art  of  good  behaviour  had  been  learned; 
and  just  as  they  could  realize  the  bene- 
fits, and  value  the  associations  of  the 
school,  they  were  encouraged  to  sever 
their  connection  with  it  altogether. 
Happily,  this  mistaken  custom  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  and  now  among 
the  most  interesting  as  well  as  import- 
ant features  of  our  work  are  our  senior 
classes.  Their  relation  to  the  school 
is  becoming  a  question  of  some  per- 
plexity, arising  mainly  from  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  them;  and  as 
our  object  this  evening  is  to  consider 
this  matter  in  several  of  its  aspects, 
I  hope  we  shall  have  the  fullest  and 
frankest  expression  of  opinion  from  all 
present. 

8,  E.  To  save  time,  although  I  do 
not  wish  always  to  speak  first  at  these 
meetings,  let  me  suggest  that  we  look 
at  the  special  objects  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  these  Young  Men's 
classes — I  emphasize  the  word  classes 
because   an   objectionable   distinction 


appears  to  be  creeping  in  through  the 
adoption  of  the  word  "society;" — and 
then  we  can  compare  notes  as  to 
whether,  as  at  present  conducted,  they 
are  likely  to  secure  that  end. 

G,  M.  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion. 
The  end  sought,  so  far  as  I  understand 
it,  is  an  extension  of  the  object  of  all 
Sunday  school  teaching;  for  in  addition 
to  their  actual  conversion,  there  are 
other  purposes  to  be  answered,  both 
for  themselves  and  the  school,  by  their 
formation  into  and  retention  as  a  Young 
Men's  class.  Our  present  attention  is, 
however,  required  to  their  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  school,  and  not  so  much 
to  tl^  dass  in  its  internal  constitution; 
we  shall  have  to  discuss  that  in  so  far 
only  as  it  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the 
other. 

/.  L.  I  see  what  yon  mean,  and  the 
difficulty  attending  it;  but  the  fact  is, 
many  of  our  Young  Men's  classes  have 
become  Young  Men's  societies,  governed 
sometimes  by  a  special  set  of  rules  of 
their  own  selection,  and  separated  from 
the  other  classes  as  though  they  had 
no  common  relationship  whatever. 
This  is,  I  think,  of  itself  an  evil,  but 
one  evil  leads  to  others,  and  so  we  find 
that  almost  as  much  care  and  delicacy 
is  required  in  the  management  of 
schools  where  large  senior  classes  are 
conducted,  as  there  is  in  managing  a 
choir  in  a  country  congregation. 

P,  S.  As  there  is  nothing  like  expe- 
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rienoe  in  a  subject  like  this,  let  me 
instance  a  fact  or  two  by  way  of  follow- 
ing up  the  last  remark.  I  know  a 
8chool  where  there  are  nearly  200  young 
men  in  the  senior  class,  gathered  toge- 
ther in  great  measure  by  the  personal 
influence  of  a  most  able  man,  whose 
whole  energies  are  devoted  to  this  great 
work.  These  young  men  have  a  dis- 
tinct organization  of  their  own,  and 
transact  all  their  business  without  re- 
ference to  any  one  except  their  own 
teacher — who,  by  the  way,  they  call 
president.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  a  republic, 
making  and  enforcing  its  own  laws,  with 
no  appeal  allowed  to  or  from  without. 
They  hold  their  meetings  in  the  chapel, 
but  attend  half  a  dozen  places  of  wor- 
ship. Though  their  existence  as  a 
senior  class  had  its  origin  in  the  school, 
they  have  long  since  cedsed  to  regard 
themselves  as  integral  parts  of  the  same 
system  as  the  other  classes.  They  get 
up  their  own  summer  excursions,  and 
in  the  absence  of  their  president  for  a 
month,  they  make  all  the  arrangements 
themselves  for  the  delivery  of  special 
addresses  by  the  local  ministers  and 
lay  preachers.  The  same  sort  of  thing 
is  carried  out  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
classes  or  societies  numbering  forty  or 
fifty  young  men. 

H.  H.  Such  societies  seem  to  me  to 
be  very  unwieldy,  and,  inasmuch  as 
they  depend  largely  upon  the  personal 
influence  of  one  man,  unadvisable ; 
because,  in  the  event  of  his  removal, 
there  is  a  danger  of  collapse.  It  is  like 
an  overgrown  congregation  attracted  to 
the  ministry  of  one  great  man — too 
large  to  be  personally  known  to  him, 
which  is  to  my  mind  a  misfortune. 

W,  D,  My  good  friend,  you  seem  to 
forebode  nothing  but  evil  from  a  state 
of  things  which  to  me  has  many  charms. 
I  believe  in  these  overgrown  institu- 


tions—if you  will  pardon  the  designa- 
tion ;  the  young  people  of  which  these 
classes  are  composed  are  not  merely 
the  grown-up  children  from  our  Sanday 
schools,  but  their  numbers  are  swollea 
from  week  to  week  by  additions  from 
the  world,  brought  in  by  the  active 
missionary  efforts  of  tbo  young  men 
themselves.  Many  tlius  brought  in 
have  never  had  any  edncation  at  all, 
and  the  young  men  teacli  them  to  read. 
Thus  the  art  of  communicating  is  de- 
veloped and  encouraged  ;  and  I  know  of 
nothing  so  well  adapted  to  arrest  and 
reclaim  the  hundreds  of  young  men  in 
our  large  towns  as  an  agency  of  this 
kind,  requiring  no  tedious  probation. 
Their  educational  deficiencies  are  kindly 
overlooked,  and  they  are  at  once  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  their 
highest  good  is  the  one  end  sought.  I 
see  in  all  this  an  exceptional  state  of 
things,  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
senior  class  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
meeting  in  the  vestry,  composed  of  old 
scholars,  and  I  maintain,  with  all  respect, 
that  their  technical  relation  to  the  school 
in  the  sense  of  conformity  to  the  same 
regulations  in  detail,  is  quite  subordinate 
to  the  great  object  of  retaining  them  in 
the  class.  If  they  prefer  going  to  an- 
other church  or  chapel,  show  your  catho- 
licity by  leaving  them  free  to  do  so; 
the  less  you  attempt  to  control,  the 
more  you  will  be  able  to  inflaence. 
The  class  was  made  for  them,  not  they 
for  the  class.  Impress  them,  I  say,  at 
any  cost,  with  the  great  fact  that  their 
highest  good  is  your  sole  aim,  and  their 
relation  to  the  school  will  right  itself. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Q.  B.  I  should  like  to  add  one  word 
in  reply  to  the  charge  of  unwieldiness 
brought  by  H.  H.  There  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle 
a  class  of  700  young  women  presided 
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over  by  a  lady ;  the  machinery  works 
with  the  regularity  of  a  chronometer, 
and  from  a  recent  account  I  see  they 
contribute  over  £200  a  year  to  the 
Pastor's  College ;  it  all  depends  upon 
the  right  management  as  to  anything 
being  unwieldy. 

Editor,  It  seems  to  me  that  this  dis- 
cussion has  brought  to  light  two  kinds 
of  young  men's  classes — one  the  Bible 
classes  for  adults,  from  whose  ranks 
the  school  should  from  time  to  time 
receive  accessions  of  teachers,  and  which 
should  always  retain  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  school ;  and  the  other 
is  a  special  sort  of  agency,  for  which 
special  arrangements  must  be  made  ; — 
any  attempt  to  coerce  it  into  observance 
of  the  same  rules  as  the  Sunday  school 
proper,  would  be  as  obnoxious  as  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  itself. 

T.  M.  Our  subject  has  taken  quite 
a  turn — we  are  rapidly  getting  to  the 
relation  of  our  Sunday  schools  to  the 
young  men's  societies,  rather  than  their 
relation  to  the  school.  I  agree  with 
the  last  speaker,  aud  think  it  will 
require  a  wise  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  all  to  know  when  to  recognise 
the  Young  Men's  class  as  a  separate 
institution.    There  is  the  superintend- 


ent's point  of  view,  and  there  is  the 
teacher's  point  of  view,  the  history  of 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonics 
over  again ;  and  my  advice  as  an  old 
man  is  this :  if  the  exigencies  of  the 
neighbourhood  require  that  they  should 
be  left  free  to  form  themselves  into  a 
missionary  community,  let  it  be  done 
without  hesitation  or  rivalry,  or  fear 
for  the  consequences. 

Secretary.  I  did  not  intend  to  speak, 
but  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of 
my  surprise  that  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  two  most  excellent,  because 
practical  works,  whichhave  just  made 
their  appearance  in  new  editions,  on 
this  subject — one  by  our  valued  friend 
Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper,  on  the  Sundaj'' 
School  Senior  Class,  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  "VV.  S.  Blacket,  on  the  Young  Men's 
Class.  1  am  ^ure  that  all  who  feel 
interested  in  the  subject  only  need  to 
be  reminded  of  those  truly  valuable 
helps,  to  give  them  a  careful  perusal. 
And  now  let  me  suggest  as  the  subject 
of  our  next  Conference,  "  Some  diflicul- 
ties  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  j" 
and  let  me  ask  all  our  friends  to  come 
prepared  with  at  least  one  sample  of 
such  difficult}',  and  its  solution. 


Sfllustraiibt   6allKrinQS. 


Q^' 


CAN    SUCH    BE    SAVED? 


**  Mayn't  1  stay,  ma'am  ?  I'll  work, 
cut  wood,  go  for  water,  and  do  all  your 
errands." 

The  troubled  eyes  of  the  speaker  were 
filled  with  tears.  It  was  a  lad  that 
stood,  one  cold  day  in  winter,  at  an 
outer  door  of  a  cottage  on  a  bleak  moor 
in  Scotland.     The  snow  had  been  fall- 


ing fast,  and  the  poor  boy  looked  very 
cold  and  hungry. 

**  You  may  come  in  at  any  rate  till 
my  husband  comes  home.  There,  sit 
down  by  the  fire  ;  you  look  perishing 
with  the  cold  ;  "  and  she  drew  a  chair 
up  to  the  warmest  corner  ;  then,  susi)i- 
ciously  glancing  at  the  boy  from  the 
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corners  of  ber   eyes,   slie    continiied 
setting  the  table  for  supper. 

Presently  came  the  tramp  of  heavy 
boots,  and  the  door  was  swnng  open 
with  a  quick  jerk,  and  the  husband 
entered,  wearied  with  his  day*8  work. 

A  look  of  intelligence  passed  between 
his  wife  and  himself.  He  looked  at 
the  boy,  but  did  not  seem  very  well 
pleased  ;  he  nevertheless  made  him 
come  to  the  table,  and  was  glad  to  see 
how  heartily  he  ate  his  supper. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  the  boy 
begged  to  be  kept  "  until  to-morrow  ; " 
so  the  good  couple,  after  due  considera- 
tion, concluded  that,  so  long  as  he  was 
such  a  good  boy,  and  worked  so  will- 
ingly, they  would  keep  him. 

One  day,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  a 
pedlar  who  often  traded  at  the  cottage 
called,  and  after  disposing  of  several  of 
his  goods,  was  preparing  to  go,  when 
he  said  to  the  woman  : 

* '  You  have  a  boy  out  there,  splitting 
wood,  I  see,'*  poinding  to  the  yard. 

''  Yes ;  do  you  know  him  ? " 

**I  have  seen  him,"  replied  the- 
pedlar. 

<*  Where  I  Whoishe?  What  is  he?" 

''A  jail-bird;"  and  the  pedlar 
swung  his  pack  owr  his  slwulder. 
''That  boy,  young  as  he  looks,  I  saw 
in  court  myself,  and  heard  him  sen- 
tenced— *  Ten  months.'  You'd  do  well 
to  look  carefully  after  him." 

Oh  !  there  was  something  so  dread- 
ful in  the  word  "jail  ! "  The  poor 
woman  trembled  as  she  laid  away  the 
things  she  had  bought  of  the  pedlar  ; 
nor  could  she  be  easy  till  she  called  the 
boy  in,  and  assured  him  that  she  knew 
that  dark  part  of  his  history. 

Ashamed  and  distressed,  the  boy 
hung  down  his  head.  His  cheeks 
seemed  bursting  with  the  hot  blood, 
and  his  lips  quivered. 

"Well,"  he    muttered,   his    whole 


frame  shaking,  **  there's  no  use  trying 
to  do  better ;  everybody  hates  and  de- 
spises me  ;  nobody  cares  about  me." 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  woman,  "how 
came  you  to  go  so  young  to  that  dread- 
ful place  ?    Where  is  your  mother  ? " 

"Oh  !"  exclaimed  the  boy,  with  a 
burst  of  grief  that  was  terrible  to  be- 
hold ;  "Oh  !  I  hadn't  no  mother!  I 
hadn't  no  mother  ever  since  I  was  a 
baby  !  If  I'd  only  had  a  mother,"  lie 
continued,  while  tears  gushed  from  his 
eyes,  "I  wouldn't  have  been  bound 
out,  and  kicked,  and  cuffed,  and  horse- 
whipped. I  wouldn't  have  been  saucy 
and  got  knocked  down,  and  run  away, 
and  then  stole  because  I  was  hungry. 
Oh  !  if  I'd  only  had  a  mother  ! " 

The  strength  was  all  gone  from  the 
poor  boy,  and  he  sunk  on  his  knees^ 
sobbing  great  choking  sobs,  and  nUb- 
bing  the  hot  tears  away  wit^  the  skeve 
of  his  jacket. 

The  woman   was    a    mother;   and 
thon^  all  her  children  slept  ondier  ths 
cold  sod  in  the  chnrdiyaid^  aAe^  wtuw 
inother§tilL  She  pat  her  hand  kindlysfr^ 
the  head  (^ths  bey,  and  told  him  tolook 
up,  and  said  from  that  time  he  shoald^ 
find  in  her  a  mother.     Yes,  she  even 
put  her  arms  around  th&nedk  of  thai 
forsaken,  deserted  child.     She  poured 
from  her  mother's  heart  sweet,  kind 
words,  words  of  counsel  and  tenderness. 
Oh  1  how  sweet  was  her  sleep  that 
night !  how  soft  her  pillow  !    She  had 
plucked  some  thorns  from  the  path  of 
a  little  sinning  but  striving  mortal. 

That  poor  boy  is  jiow  a  promising 
man.  His  foster-father  is  dead,  his 
foster-mother  aged  and  sickly ;  but  she 
knows  no  want.  The  "  poor  outcast " 
is  her  support.  Nobly  does  he  repay 
the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

"  When  my  father  and  mother  for' 
sake  me,  then  the  Lord  will  take  me 
up." 
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IS  THE  PRESENT  ORGANIZATION  OF  OUR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

SATISFACTORY  9 


Mr.  Editoe, — The  paper  read  by  the 
Hey.  A.  Buzacott,  and  inserted  in  the  Au- 
gust Sunday  School  Teacher,  opens  up  a 
topic  very  interesting  and  important  to  all 
Sunday  school  workers,  viz.,  the  relative 
result  of  Sunday  school  operations.  Will 
you  allow  me  space  to  put  before  my  fel- 
low-labourers a  stray  thought  or  two  on 
this  subject,  suggested  by  the  paper  in 
question,  but  looked  at  from  another  stand- 
point? 

In  estimating  Sunday  school  results  there 
appear  to  me  to  be  two  very  popular  falla- 
cies, which,  in  common  with  many  other 
Sunday  school  advocates,  Mr.  B.  has 
adopted.  There  is  "  the  fallacy  of  figures  " 
and  "  the  fallacy  of  principles."  First  let 
us  examine  the  fallacy  of  figures.  Mr.  B. 
puts  it  in  this  way — "  There  are  703  schools 
connected  with  the  Union  in  London,  con- 
taining 16,605  teachers  and  176,085  scho- 
lars. One  child  has  joined  the  church  out 
of  every  88  scholars.  In  other  words,  one 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  church  for 
every  7  teachers  during  the  12  months. 
I  should  like  to  take  each  band  of  seven 
teachers  apart,  and  after  requesting  them 
to  think  of  the  toil  of  twelve  months,  ask. 
Is  this  aatigfactory  ?  .  .  .  Is  it  rea- 
sonable that  the  Master  should  employ 
seven  labourers,  and  be  satisfied  with  one 
addition  to  the  visible  church  as  the  result 
of  their  combined  labour  for  twelve 
months  ?  " 

Kow  this  is  the  ordinary  style  of  pre- 
senting returns  and  estimating  resuUs; 
but  I  would  ask.  Is  it  not  a  great  mistake 
to  take,  for  instance,  all  the  scholars  in 
infant  and  elementary  classes,  and  say, 
"  Not  one  of  all  these  hundreds  has  given 
evidence  of  decision  for  Christ  by  joining 
the  visible  church  "  !  And  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
children  in  the  Scripture  classes ;  in  fact 
it  is  not  until  we  arrive  at  quite  the  upper 


portion  of  the  Soriptare  and  the  senior 
classes  that  we  have  any  material  out  of 
which  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  draw 
church  members.  As  an  illustration,  I 
will  give  an  analysis  of  the  numbers  in  my 
own  school.  We  have  in  roimd  numbers 
on  the  books  200  children  and  20  teachers. 
Suppose  we  say  we  have  one  scholar  join 
the  church  in  a  year ;  the  result,  adopting 
the  popular  method  of  calculation,  would 
be  stated  thus — "One  child  out  of  200 
has  been  brought  to  decision,  so  that  20 
teachers  have  laboured  for  12  months  to 
produce  this  one  case."  But  suppose  we 
inquire  how  many  of  these  200  children 
would  be  held  eligible  for  church  member- 
ship, the  number  would  be  reduced  to 
about  40,  and  of  teachers  who  have  classes 
from  which  church  members  would  be 
taken  the  number  would  be  5,  so  that  in 
all  fairness  the  case  ought  to  be  stated,  not 
as  1  scholar  in  200  with  20  teachers,  but  1 
in  40  with  5  teachers. 

I  am  simply  desirous  of  obtaining  a  cor- 
rect standard  of  judgmeoit,  without  preju- 
dice either  favourable  or  un&vourable,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  this  I  think  that  in  all 
cases  where  returns  of  church  membership 
are  presented,  we  should  have  a  separate 
column,  giving  a  return  of  the  number  of 
scholarseligibleforchurchmembership.  Of 
course,  no  positive  limit  could  be  fixed,  as 
different  churches  vary  in  their  mode  of 
dealing  with  yoimg  people;  but  I  think 
we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  fixing  the  age 
of  fourteen  as  the  average,  or  as  Mr.  B. 
advocates  looking  for  decision  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  we  might  take  even  that  low 
figure,  although  I  fancy  there  would  in 
many  churches  be  a  large  amount  of  sus- 
picion excited  by  the  introduction  of  any 
number  of  children  of  twelve  years  old. 

So  much  for  the  fallacy  of  figures.  Now 
as  to  the  fallacy  of  principles.  It  is  quietly 
assumed  that  "  spiritual  life  and  decision 
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for  Christ  are  alvajfi  and  onljf  expressed 
by  union  with  tho  visible  church  of  Christ 
(tcchnicallj  so  calle<l),  and  this  in  tho  case 
of  the  Tounger  a^  well  as  the  cMor  in  our 
•chooU."  A  fiiend  who  was  addressing 
the  lust  annual  mei'ting  of  our  union  said, 
**  Only  eight  ttx»vn  of  decision  for  Christ," 
referring  to  tho  fact  that  only  eight  scho- 
lars had,  in  the  religious  phraseology  of 
the  day,  "joined  the  church."  This  kind 
of  reasoning  is  adopted  by  Mr.  B.  in  his 
paper,  and  is  commonly  found  to  obtain  in 
Sunday  school  reports,  meetings,  A:c. ;  but 
I  would  ni^k,  is  it  not  an  unfair  and  false 
test  to  regard  church  ftUuwship  as  indi- 
cating and  defining  the  amount  of  spiritual 
life  in  our  scholars,  when  it  is  well  known 
that  in  the  case  of  three-fourths  of  tho 
children  they  would  not  bo  received  by 
Christian  churches,  even  though  they 
might  give  pleasing  testitnony  (of  a  child- 
iali  character)  of  a  genuine  love  to  Ciirist  ? 

I  cannot  but  think  it  will  be  a  happy 
day  for  us  all,  when  we  shall  have  our 
hearts  so  thoroughly  permeated  with  the 
divine  life  that  it  will  be  enough  for  us  to 
know  that  "My  word  shall  not  return 
unto  Mo  void,"  without  troubling  our- 
selves as  wo  do  about  tangible  results; 
but  until  that  better  day  d-iwns  upon  us, 
I  think  we  ought,  both  for  our  own  sakes 
and  that  of  others,  to  take  great  care  that 
the  tests  we  apply  are  sound  and  scrip- 
tural. For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  regard 
the  practice  of  estimating  spiritual  life 
in  our  schools  by  the  numbers  joining 
the  Church  as  cither  the  one  or  the 
other. 

I  should  like  to  meet  the  question  at  the 
head  of  Mr.  B.'s  paper,  by  turning  the 
tables,  and  putting  it  tlus— "  I^  the  pre- 
sent organization  of  our  churches,  and  the 
system  of  public  profession  in  them,  satis- 
factory and  scriptural  ?  e>'peeially,  is  it 
that  which  is  best  a.lapted  to  dtfine  and 
develop  the  spiritual  life  of  our  Sunday 
scholars  ?  "  I  have  a  very  drciiled  opinion 
upon  this  point,  but  having,  I  fear,  unduly 
trespassed  on  your  space  already,  must 
defer  the  consideration  of  it  for  another 


paper.    Meanwhile.  I  commend  it  to  the 
careful  and  prayerful  attention  of  your 
readers,  believing  it  to  be  quite  possible  to 
discover  a  more  excellent  way. 
I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

SUPEBIKTEVDEVT. 


SiE, — I  should  like  to  elicit  some  dis- 
cussion on  the  formation  of  classes  in  our 
Sunday  schools.  The  general  plan  of 
giving  eight  or  ten  scholars  to  each 
teacher,  which  become  "his  class,"  has 
difiiculties  of  a  serious  nature;  to  in- 
stance : — 

"  Classes  **  are  oftem  without  teachers- 
illness  and  other  causes  make  this  a  com- 
mon difBculty.  To  divide  this  "orphan 
class,"  and  place  one  half  in  the  class 
below  and  the  other  half  above,  is  much 
easier  to  suggest  than  to  work  out  com- 
fortably. 

Then  the  periodical  "  promotion"  is  an 
unfailing  difficulty.  Class  1  has  a  good 
teacher  with  6  boys ;  Class  2  has  a  good 
teacher  with  say  12  scholars— not  one  of 
whom  could  with  any  propriety  be  "pro- 
moted." To  do  it  would  be  to  *•  reward 
bad  behaviour." 

Then  to  find  suitable  teachers  for  vacant 
classes  ? 

I  might  enumerate  difficulties.  Every 
earnest  superintendent  knows  of  them. 

Some  years  ago  I  attended  the  Eev.  D. 
Gunn's  schools  at  Christ<jhurch.  He 
adopted  tho  plan  of  dividing  the  whole 
school  into  two  or  three  divisions  on^y; 
and  these  were  subdivided  into  classes  for 
the  teachers  present,  so  that  all  were  fairly 
apportioned.  I  believe  also  that  the 
teachers  were  "rotated;"  but  I  felt  then, 
and  still  do,  that  much  of  tho  extraor- 
dinary success  of  this  school  was  owing  to 
the  active  supervision  and  untirin"-  energy 
and  devotion  of  this  noble-hearted  minister. 
Will  some  of  your  experienced  readers 
kindly  give  the  result  of  their  observa- 
tion  ? — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  T.  Stekt. 
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EESIGISrATION  OF  MR.  WATSQK 

The  resignation  of  this  long-tried  and  faithful  friend  of  Sunday 
Schools,  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  was 
conveyed  by  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Committee,  which  was  read  at 
their  meeting  on  the  20th  August. 

After  a  connection  with  the  Society  of  nearly  half  a  century,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  Secretaryship  for  forty-five  years,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  when  Mr.  W.  Groser,  who  is  now  the  senior 
Secretary,  stood  np  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  Committee  to  read 
the  letter  of  his  retiring  colleague,  that  the  members  assembled  were 
deeply  affected  by  the  special  circumstances  in  which  the  providence  of 
God  had  placed  them.  The  letter  enclosed  a  cheque  for  £100  as  a 
contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  unabated 
interest  in  itn  welfce. 

From  circumstances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee,  it  was  felt 
that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  accept  this  resignation,  and  after 
some  discussion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  testifying  their  high  respect  and 
esteem  for  Mr.  Watson,  the  following  resolutions,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Groser,  were  unanimously  adopted : — 

**  1.  That  this  Committee  deeply  regret  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  accepting 
the  resigQation  of  their  highly* esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  William  Henry 
Watson,  Esq. ,  who  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  forty-five  years  has  ably  and 
devotedly  discharged  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  one  of  the  gratuitous 
secretaries  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.  They  hereby  tender  to  him  their 
heartfelt  thanks  for  his  long  and  valuable  services,  characterized  as  they  have 
uniformly  been  by  quiet  earnestness,  steady  perseverance  in  duty,  sound  judg- 
ment, ready  tact,  unvarying  courtesy,  and  ardent  attachment  to  the  Sunday 
School  Union  and  its  objects,  of  which  his  generous  donation  of  one  hundred 
pounds  just  received  affords  the  latest  testimony. 

**  2.  That  in  now  offering  to  their  valued  coadjutor  their  deepest  sympathy  in 
this  season  of  personal  affliction,  they  would  fervently  pray  that  the  means 
employed  for  his  recovery  may  be  so  blessed  of  God,  that  ere  long  he  may 
be  restored  to  his  usual  health,  and  for  years  to  come  be  enabled  to  give  to  this 
Committee  the  benefit  of  his  wise  counsel,  as  occasion  may  arise. 

"  3.  That  Mr.  Watson  be  affectionately  requested  to  accept  the  Vice-Presidency 
of  the  Sunday  School  Union" 

These  resolutions,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretaries,  have 
been  engrossed  on  vellum,  framed  and  glazed,  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Watson. 
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T?u  Annals  of  the  Poor.     By  the  Rev. 

Liegh  Richmond,  M-A.  London  :  The 

Book  Society.     Pp.  189. 
The  Holy  War.      By  John  Bunyan. 

London  :  The  Book  Society.  Pp.  191. 
The  Book  of  Martyrs.     By  John  Foxe. 

London  :  The  Book  Society.  Pp.  191. 
These  reprints  of  works  which  haye 
long  since  taken  the  highest  rank  in 
Christian  literature,  are  sold  at  two- 
pence each,  and,  next  to  the  penny 
edition  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  issued 
by  the  same  society,  are  by  far  the 
cheapest  books  of  this  cheap -bargain- 
hunting  age. 

An  entire  volume  for  twopence  which 
**  in  the  days  of  our  hot  youth  "  cost  us 
five  or  six  shillings  ! 

Simday  school  teachers,  and  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education, 
will  do  well  to  bring  them  under  the 
notice  of  their  scholars.  With  such  an 
abundance  of  low-priced  (but  not  cheap) 
trashy  literature  swarming  from  the 
press,  eflbrts  such  as  this  to  provide 
really  wholesome,  useful  reading  for  our 
young  people  deserve  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  Christians  generally. 


The  Beggars :  or^  the  Pounders  of  the 

JhUch  Republic    A  tale,  by  J.  B. 

De  Liefde.      London  :   Hodder  and 

Stoughton.    Pp.  388. 
A  SUBSTRATUM  of  facts  relating  to  an 
important  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Netherlands  forms  the  basis  of  this 
deeply  interesting  story. 

"Written  in  a  bold,  vigorous  style, 
abounding  in  thrilling  incidents  and 
stirring  adventures,  the  narrative  at 


once  enchains  the  attention  and  «!• 
lists  the  sympathies  of  the  reader. 

It  is  the  sort  of  book  which,  once 
commenced,  most  be  read  through  to 
the  close. 

The  cognomen  "The  Beggars"  was 
adopted  under  the  following  circam- 
stances. 

The  Inquisition  having  been  intr^* 
duccd  into  the  country,  the  nobles  aiid 
the  people  felt  uneasy  and  indignant, 
and  drew  up  a  petition  or  request  to 
the  Regent,  soliciting  the  removal  of 
the  obnoxious  Inquisition,  and  tlie 
restoration  of  their  ancient  liberty  and 
happiness. 

"  On  the  3rd  April,  1566,  three  hundred 
noblemen,  headed  by  Count  Louis  of  Nas- 
sau, and  by  Count  Brederode,  walked  in 
procession  to  the  castle  of  Brussels,  where 
the  Duchess  of  Parma,  surrounded  by  her 
counsellors,  received  them. 

"  The  request  was  read,  and  the  nobles 
withdrew,  to  give  the  duchess  an  opporta- 
nity  to  consult  her  advisers. 

'^  It  was  thai  that  Barlaymont,  her  con- 
fidant, perceiving  that  the  warlike  and 
haughty  appearance  of  the  nobles  had  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  duchess,  said, in 
a  tone  of  disdain, '  Of  what,  madam,  shonld 
you  be  afraid  ?  These  are  but  a  troop  of 
beggars.' 

"This  expression  was  heard  by  Brede- 
rode  and  a  few  others,  and  sunk  deeply  into 
their  hearts. 

"  In  the  evening  of  the  6th  following,  an 
evasive  answer  having  in  the  meantime 
been  received  from  the  Itegent,  the  nobles 
assembled  in  the  magnificent  Culembiuf 
Palace,  the  mansion  of  Bredraod^  and 
partook  of  a  hearty  supper. 

"  Heated  with  wine,  and  yet  indignant 
at  the  taunt  the  eloquent  and  witty  host 
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rose  up  when  the  cloth  had  been  removed, 
and  told  the  assembled  guests  bj  what 
name  they  had  been  called.  As  his  speech 
reached  its  climax,  his  cupbearer  .handed 
him  a  mendicant's  wooden  bowl.  Filling 
it  with  wine  to  the  brim,  he  raised  it  in 
the  air,  and  then,  under  the  exclamation, 
'  Vivent  les  Gueux '  (Long  live  the  Beg- 
gars), he  emptied  it  and  handed  it  to  his 
neighbour. 

"  He  was  answered  by  shouts  and  roars 
of  applause.  Each  guest  emptied  the 
bowl  in  his  turn,  and  repeated  the  cry.  It 
was  adopted  as  the  war-cry,  and  the  taunt 
was  taken  as  the  name  of  the  new  confe- 
deracy.' 


» 


The  plots  and  schemes  of  these 
beggars  afford  a  wide  field  for  the 
genius  of  our  author  ;  but  not  content 
with  this,  the  wily,  crafty  Jesuits  are 
introduced,  and  every  plot  has  its 
counterplot,  and  without  being  in  any 
way  sensational,  the  excitement  is 
marvellously  well  sustained  through- 
out. 

«  All's  well  that  ends  well." 

The  Beggars  ultimately  succeed  in 
their  endeavours,  the  hero  of  the  tale 

marries  the But  no,  we  shall  not 

spoil  the  pleasure  which  our  readers 
may  experience  by  finding  out  the 
dSnmtemeTU  themselves. 


Methodist  Sunday  Schools,     Reprinted, 
with    copious   additions,   from    the 
London  Qwarterly  Meview.     By  the 
Rev.   Joseph   Bush.     London  :   66, 
Paternoster  Row.   Pp.  62.    Price  6d. 
Mr.  Bush  deals  with  some  facts  and 
figures  presented  in  the  reports  of  the 
Sunday  school  inspector  appointed  by 
the  Wesleyan    Conference    in    1864 ; 
supplementing  them   by   certain    re- 
searches of  his  own. 

Rules,  Constitution  of  Committees, 
Modes  of  Election,  Relation  of   the 


School  to  the  Church,  Classification, 
School  Buildings,  Separate  Services, 
Admissions  and  Removals,  with  other 
kindred  topics,  are  rapidly  noticed. 

Much  of  the  pamphlet  relates  to  the 
peculiar  organization  of  Methodist 
Sunday  schools  ;  there  are,  however, 
very  many  references  of  general  inte- 
rest, well  worth  the  notice  of  earnest, 
thoughtful  teachers.  The  statistics  of 
Mr.  Sweet  are  incidentally  referred  to. 
The  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  children  of  Christian  parents 
should  attend  the  Sunday  school, 
leads  to  a  reference  to  the  statement  of 
"a  Manchester  man,"  at  a  conference 
of  Sunday  school  teachers  for  York- 
shire held  at  Sheffield  on  Good  Fri- 
day last.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  ** Manchester  man"  in 
question,  would  be  quite  able  to  jus- 
tify his  statement  as  to  the  duty  of 
Christian  parents  in  this  particular. 

Mr.  Bush  insists,  very  properly, 
upon  efficiency  rather  than  magnitude 
in  Sunday  school  work,  and  instances 
Brunswick  School,  Milton  Street, 
Dorset  Square,  London,  as  an  example 
of  what  may  be  done  by  patient,  well- 
directed  effort. 


(( 


The  managers  take  the  ground  thai 
the  children  receive  a  favour  in  being 
allowed  to  come  to  that  school ;  and  they 
further  hold  that  to  be  a  teacher  there  is 
a  great  privilege. 

"  When  the  present  superintendent  took 
office  he  deliberately  placed  quality  before 
numbers.  He  might  have  few  children 
or  many,  but  he  would  have  discipline; 
he  might  be  able  to  gather  about  him  a 
numerous  staff  of  teachers,  or  he  might 
not,  but  he  foould  not  have  any  but  such 
as  were  regular  and  punctual.  In  a  word 
he  believed  that  a  comparatively  small 
school,  well  ordered  in  all  things,  would 
be  more  productive  of  spiritual  results 
than  a  large  school  where  the  children 
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rule  the  icachprs,  and  the  teachers  rule 
the  Buperintendent. 

*'  On  thi«  principle  of  quality  before  mag- 
nitude, the  school  has  been  worked  for 
scTcral  jears. 

*'  Let  us  now  note  the  results  at  the 
various  points  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  in  the  case  of  other  schools. 

"  There  are  390  on  the  books;  the  attend, 
ance  in  the  morninf^  is  215,  and  in  the 
afternoon  321  =  636,  or  quite  30  per  cent, 
above  the  metropolitan  average. 

"  Out  of  every  100  children,  98  are  pre- 
sent and  quietly  seated  when  the  opening 
hymn  is  given  out,  and  at  the  appointed 
moment  the  school  commences.  There  is 
no  waiting  one,  two,  or  three  minutes,  so 
as  to  make  scholars  who  are  really  late 
seem  early.  There  are  24  teachers,  or  1 
to  every  16  children,  on  the  books.  The 
connexional  average  is  1  teacher  to  11 
children.  The  average  attendance  of 
teachers  is  24,  and  there  are  always  24 
teachers  present  when  the  school  is 
opened. 

"  If  a  teacher  happens  to  fall  sick,  or  bo 
otherwise  unable  to  take  his  class,  a  sub- 
stitute is  provided,  who  is  at  his  post  of 
duty  in  good  time;  so  that,  come  what 
may,  there  is  a  teacher  present  with  every 
class  at  the  commencement  of  school 
duties.  The  teachers  have,  on  the  average, 
9  scholars  each  present  in  the  morning, 
and  13  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Out  of  the  24  teachers,  23  are  members 
of  society ;  and  out  of  390  scholars,  54  are 
members. 

"As  compared  with  the  connexional 
average,  this  gives  for  teachers  95  per 
cent,  who  are  members,  against  70;  and 
for  scholars  14  per  cent,  against  not 
quite  6. 

"  Taking  our  Methodist  Sunday  schools 
as  a  whole,  1  scholar  in  17  is  a  member ; 
in  Brunswick,  1  in  7.  The  number  of 
scholars  admitted  and  leaving  in  12 
months  is  not  more  thaii  12  per  cent,  of 
the  number  on  the  books,  instead  of  from 
30  to  45  per  cent.,  as  in  many  town  schools. 
*  As  a  rule  the  children  are  received  into 


the  elementary  class,  aod  work  their  waj 
upward,  remaining  in  the  school  several 
years.  There  are  week-evening  Bible 
classes  for  teachers  and  senior  scholan, 
with  an  aggregate  weekly  attendance  of 
91 ;  and  on  Saturday  evening  there  is  a 
prayer  meeting  for  teachers,  scholars,  and 
parents,  which  in  the  winter  season  com- 
mands an  attendance  averaging  80.  l^e 
Sunday  school  committee  engage  of  the 
trustees  a  number  of  commodious  pews  in 
the  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  elder  scholan 
at  morning  and  evening  service ;  and  once 
every  year  a  tea  is  given  to  those  scholars 
who,  in  the  twelve  months,  liave  been  at 
chapel  forty  times  on  Sunday  even^t. 
At  the  last  anniversary  230  sat  down  to 
tea.  T^ot  counting  those  who  bad  attended 
occasionally,  69  per  cent,  of  the  scholan 
were  present  at  public  worship  forty  Sab- 
bath evenings  in  the  year. 

"With  the  exception  just  named,  no 
retoarda  of  any  kind  are  given  to  the 
children ;  no  treat,  no  excursion ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  facility  is  afforded  to 
the  teachers  for  teaching  and  to  the  scho- 
lars for  learning.  The  school  is  admira- 
bly furnished  and  fitted  up,  and  neither 
labour  nor  expense  has  been  spared  by  the 
managers  in  order  to  place  the  higher  kind 
and  the  largest  measure  of  success  within 
reach  of  their  fellow- workers. 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  no  lack  of 
competition;  and  Brunswick  Sunday  school 
shares  what  is  too  common  a  disadvantage 
— there  is  no  day  school  connected  with 
the  chapel. 

"We  have  set  before  our  readers  the 
principles  upon  which  this  metropolitan 
Methodist  Sunday  school  is  worked,  and 
some  of  the  results." 


Index  to  the  Four  Gospels,    By  T.  B. 

Bishop.  The  Book  Society.  Id. 
This  little  four-paged  pocket  companion 
has  been  prepared  with  much  care  and 
judgment  by  the  author,  and  will  be 
found  very  useful  by  Sunday  School 
teachers  for  reference  to  the  Gospels 
when  a  Concordance  is  not  at  hand. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

At  the  usual  montlily  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  August  21,  a  letter  was 
received  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Watson,  Senior  Secretary,  resigning  his  office.  This 
subject  is  alluded  to  at  length  in  a  previous  portion  of  our  Magazine  (page  445). 

An  application  was  received  from  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  missionary  at  Cameroons, 
for  a  grant  of  books  and  requisites  for  use  in  his  Sunday  school.     Granted. 

A  letter  read  from  Rev.  A.  S.  Herring,  asking  the  co-operation  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  a  movement  for  interesting  Sunday  school  children  in  promoting  the 
discontinuance  of  Sunday  trading. 

Twenty- four  libraries,  value  £120,  were  granted  to  schools  associated  with 
various  town  and  country  unions. 

A  cheque  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  £105  to  pay  salaries  of  the  missionaries 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland.  Very  encouraging  reports  have  been 
received  from  the  two  latter  countries, 

A  draft  for  £30  has  been  received  from  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  as 
a  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  mission  in  Germany,  which  is  jointly  sup- 
ported by  them  and  this  Committee.  They  are  also  making  efforts  to  find  a 
suitable  missionary  for  Italy. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  introducing  the  publications  of  this  society  into 
the  United  States  of  America. 

A  selection  of  American  music,  edited  by  Mr.  Philip  Phillips,  is  preparing 
for  publication  under  the  title  of  *'The  American  Sacred  Songster." 

The  following  publications  for  1869  are  completed  : — Pocket-book,  Diary,  Class 
Register,  Illustrated  Almanac,  List  of  Lessons,  New  Year's  Addresses  to  Scho- 
lars, Teachers,  and  Parents. 

A  new  edition  of  "Senior  Classes,"  by  Mr.  Cooper,  and  a  new  book,  **  Alice 
Middleton,"  have  been  published. 

During  the  past  month  deputations  from  the  Committee  have  visited  Hastings, 
Leicester,  Deal,  and  Burton-on-Trent. 

The  new  panorama,  **  London  to  Abyssinia,"  is  nearly  completed^  and  will  be 
ready  for  exhibition  in  October. 

Arrangements  are  making  for  a  further  series  of  senior  scholars'  meetings, 
similar  to  those  which  were  so  successful  last  winter,  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday 
evenings  of  October,  November,  1868  ;  February,  March,  1869. 

Two  lectures  upon  the  model  of  the  Tabernacle  were  delivered  last  month,  and 
were  attended  respectively  by  26  and  24  persons. 

Number  of  subscribers  to  the  Library  to  this  date,  1,078. 

METKOPOLITAN  AUXILIARIES. 

South. — £3  Library  voted  for  Bible  Christian  School,  "Waterloo  Road. 
East. — New  school-rooms  are  to  be  built  in  connexion  with  Brickfields  School, 
Stratford,  at  a  cost  of  £360.     The  Auxiliary  Committee  have  granted  £5. 

"West. — Two  libraries  voted: — Liverpool  Street,  King's  Cross,  £9;  and  "Wes- 
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leyan  School,  Harrow,  £3.  A  second  introductory  class  has  been  establislied ; 
it  meets  in  the  vestry  of  Tabernacle  Chapel,  Praed  Street,  Paddington,  on  Sunday 
mornings,  from  half-past  nine  to  half- past  ten,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  B.  P. 
Pask. 

North.  — £6  library  voted  for  Crossbrook  Street  School,  Cheshunt. 

Lamiji-th. — A  new  school  has  been  opened  in  connexion  with  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle.  Beresford  Chapel  School,  Walworth,  has  withdrawn  from  union. 
Ebenezer  School,  Short  Street,  Walworth,  has  been  received  into  connexion.  A 
grant  of  £1  for  books  has  been  made  to  a  new  school  opened  in  Clarence  Place, 
Yauxhall  Street. 

BEKMoNiiSEY.— Libraries  voted  for  Alfred  Street  School,  £9;  and  Stephen  the 
Yeoman,  £9. 

North  EAhT.— A  grant  of  24  Bibles  has  been  made  to  Haggerstone  Mission 
SchooL 


UASTINOS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  newly-form- 
ed Union  was  hold  at  Kobertson  Street 
school-rooms,  on  Tuesday,  August  11th, 
Thomas  Spalding,  Esq.,  in  the  chair* 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  teachers 
from  the  various  schools  in  St.  Leonard's 
and  Hastings.  The  report  was  read  by 
Mr.  Caldcr,  one  of  the  Secretaries.  The 
union  consists  of  7  schools,  175  teachers, 
and  1,413  scholars.  49  scholars  have  dur- 
ing the  year  become  church  members. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Daniel  Pratt  (deputation  from 
the  Parent  Society),  the  Rev.  W.  Barker, 
the  Eev.  H.  Stewart,  the  Eev.  W.  Porter, 
the  Eev.  G.  W.  Fishboume ;  Mr.  Abbott 
(son  of  the  celebrated  Jacob  Abbott,  of 
America) ;  Messrs.  Kylands,  Barwick, 
Womersley,  and  others.  The  meeting 
was  of  an  interesting  character,  and  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Abbott  added  much  to  its 
usefulness.  This  union  is  quietly  doing 
its  work,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  schools.  It  has  established 
a  depository  for  the  sale  of  the  Union 
publications,  collected  statistics,  visited 
the  schools,  and  held  meetings  for  confer- 
ence and  prayer,  &c. 

STOCKTON. 

On  Sunday,  August  9th,  the  annual 
gatherings  of  the  schools  took  place  in  the 
Temperance  Hall  and  the  Congregational 
Chapel,  when  the  teachers  and  scholars 
were  addressed  by  Mr.  G-regg,  of  Sunder- 


land; Mr.  Packer,  of  West  Hartlepool; 
Mr.  Mandall,  of  Stockton;  and  Mr.  W. 
Wilson,  of  South  Stockton.  Li  the  eren- 
ing  the  teachers  held  a  united  pnja 
meeting.  On  Thursday,  August  13th,  the 
scholars  and  teachers  met  at  the  Market 
Cross,  and  after  singing  a  hymn  marched 
in  procession  to  fields  kindly  lent  bj  Mi. 
G.  Lockwood,  where  they  amused  them- 
selves  with  various  games,  &c.  In  the 
evening,  a  tea  meeting  was  held  in  ibe 
Temperance  Hall ;  after  tea,  an  excellent 
address  was  given  to  teachers,  parenti, 
and  elder  scholars,  by  J.  A.  Cooper,  Esqi 
F.B.S,L.,  of  Birmingham,  the  Bev.  W. 
Leng,  president  of  the  Union,  in  the  chair. 
On  Friday,  August  14th,  the  Union  trip 
left  South  Stockton  in  45  carriages  for 
Bedcar,  where  the  scholars  and  othen 
seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  themsdvet* 
A  collection  was  made  for  the  Parent 
Society's  general  fund  and  Continental 
Fund,  amounting  to  £2  I8s.  6d. 

KETTBSIITG. 

The  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Kett6^ 
ing  Union  was  held  at  Itothwell  on  the 
9th  of  September.  In  the  afternoon  a 
very  practical  report  was  read  by  Mr. 
Stafford,  the  secretary,  stating  that  though 
the  charm  and  novelty  was  good,  the  pre- 
sent executive  emidated  the  zeal  of  those 
who  so  efficiently  managed  the  union  io 
its  earlier  history. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whit  ex* 
tent  the  union  had  fSailed  to  aooompliah 
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the  ends  for  which  it  was  established,  the 
Teasons  why,  and  the  remedy.  Visitation 
as  a  means  of  mutual  aid,  particularly  in 
relation  to  village  schools,  was  largely 
insisted  upon,  and  a  suggestion  thrown 
out  that  Sunday  school  co-operation  in  the 
churches  would  lai^ely  help  the  operations 
of  local  unions. 

The  statistics  showed  there  were  9 
schools,  with  244  teachers  and  1,793 
scholars.  Five  of  the  9  schools  have 
senior  and  infant  classes;  one  a  senior 
class  only.  In  the  various  libraries  there 
are  2,201  volumes. 

A  conference  followed,  at  which  the 
Eev.  W.  Dunk,  of  Ashley,  read  a  very 
practical  paper  on  "The  Connection  be- 
tween the  Sunday  School  and  the  Church," 
lamenting  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  the  church,  want  of  faith  in  youthful 
conversions,  the  general  treatment  of  the 
children  leading  to  the  supposition  that 
they  are  "  a  great  heap  of  nothing,  and 
nowhere  to  put  them."  Eev.  J.  Mursell, 
of  Kettering,  oflFered  some  very  pertinent 
and  encouraging  remarks  on  the  paper. 

After  tea,  Bev.  Mr.  Boyle,  of  Eothwell, 
presided  over  a  public  meeting,  at  which 
Mr.  J.  S.  Caldwell,  deputation  from  Lon- 
don, spoke  on  "The  Teacher's  Work;" 
and  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Bain,  of  Welling- 
borough, read  a  paper  on  "  Continuance 
in  Well-doing,"  showing  that  workers 
often  err  in  their  estimate  of  what  is  great 
and  what  little ;  other  points  referred  to 
being  intense  willingness,  buoyant  free- 
dom, love  toward  God,  internal  impulse, 
external  influence,  deep  sympathy  with  a 
suffering  Saviour,  desire  to  be  brought 
into  more  intimate  fellowship  with  His 
suffering,  sympathy  with  man,  and  prayer. 
Eev.  Mr.  Clarkson,  of  Market  Harborough, 
and  Eev.  Mr.  FoUer,  of  Kettering,  offered 
some  appropriate  and  closing  remarks. 
Both  meetings  were  well  attended,  and 
the  exercises  of  the  day  gave  considerable 
promise  for  good  to  the  imion. 


ts^estimantolg. 

LoNDOK. — Caledonian  Road. — On  19th 
May  the  officers  and  teachers  of  Caledonian 
Eoad  Congregational  Sunday  School  pre- 
sented a  Writing-case  to  Mr.  James 
PoTNTEE,  the  late  superintendent,  on  his 
retirement  after  a  zealous  and  faithful 
service  of  thirteen  years. 

Curtain  Boad.— On  7th  July  a  Time' 
piece  and  a  Purse  of  gold  was  presented 
to  Mr.  HoEW,  who  has  been  connected  with 
St.  James's  School  twenty-one  years,  and 
has  been  eight  years  its  superintendent. 

Cannon  Street^  City. — The  teachers  of 
St.  Swithin*s  School  have  presented  a 
Timepiece  to  Mr.  W.  Voelet,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  superintendent. 

Islington. — Miss  Newtoit,  who  has  for 
many  years  conducted  a  large  Bible  class 
at  St.  Peter*s  Church  School,  having  been 
called  to  leave  London  for  Warwickshire, 
the  members  of  the  class  presented  her  on 
19th  July  with  a  Bihle  (Bagster's)  and 
Trayer-looh  as  an  expression  of  their 
sense  of  her  valuable  services. 

Finsbury  Chapel.  —  On  15th  July, 
the  teachers  of  this  school  presented  to 
their  superintendent,  Mr.  Watsok  (who 
is  about  to  remove  from  the  neighbour- 
hood), a  Writing  Desk. 

Silver  Street.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
teachers  on  7th  September,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Tbakle,  who,  after  a  connection  of  25 
years,  is  about  leaving  the  school  in  conse- 
quence of  removal,  was  presented  with 
Matthew  Henry's  "  Commentary,"  in  3 
volumes.  At  the  same  time  Mss.  Teakle 
was  presented  with  a  Timepiece. 

Bromley  by  Bow. — On  20th  August  the 
teachers  of  Bruce  Eoad  school  presented 
their  late  Superintendent,  Mr.  T.  D.  Vint, 
on  his  departure  for  Sunderland,  with  a 
gold  Pencil  Case. 

Faveesham. — At  a  meeting  of  teachers, 
scholars,  and  friends  connected  with  the 
Congregational  School,  Partridge  Lane, 
testimonials  were  presented  to  three 
officers  of  the  school  who  were  about 
leaving  the  town.  To  Mr.  Smith  was 
presented  Bagster's  Comprehensive  Bihle  ; 
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to  >rr.  BivAN,  Eitto'i  DibUcal  Cjfclo'  \   the  teachers   of  New  Boad  scbools  pie- 

jyadia  :   and  to  Mr.  PowDiTcn,  a  siWcr  j  sented  an  illuminated  Testimonial  to  Mr. 

pf7iril-ra»e  and  f;oId  p^n.  1  Jouv  YouKO  on  his  redgning  the  office rf 

Burt,  LANCASniBE.— On  10th  August,  :   Superintendent. 


C05TI5E5T  OF   EUHOPE. 


PBARCB. 

The  last  quarter!/  statement  of  the 
Pasteur  Caron  reports  the  opening  of  six 
new  srhoolff,  and  visits  paid  to  26  already 
existing  schools,  in  varioas  departments 
in  Frnnc(%  and  addresses  delivered  to  33 
gatherings  of  children.  Ue  writes, — 
*'  The  chief  aim  of  jour  iiii^sionarj  agent 
in  these  visits  is  to  establish  a  complete 
organization  of  the  Sunday  school  work 
by  appealing  (both  in  public  and  private 
i.ieetings)  to  the  membors  of  these  ohuiches 
on  the  necessitv  of  their  taking  an  active 
])art  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
children.  Several  have  uhked  with  great 
earnestness  for  some  of  our  magazines 
and  other  publications  of  the  Society  as  a 
means  of  developing  the  minds  of  the 
teachers,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  work 
with  intelligence.  These  new  schools 
reckon  but  few  children,  but  they  include 
all  the  protestant  children  there  are;  and 
it  is  especially  in  these  little  churches 
Fcattcred  in  the  midst  of  a  catholic  popu- 
lation, that  good  religious  instruction  is 
indispensable  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
superstition  and  incredulity  of  Catholicism, 
and  thus  become  missionary  churches  in 
many  places  where  the  Gospel  is  com- 
pletely unknown." 

*' Amongst  the  twenty-eight  old  schools 
there  were  five  which  had  no  voluntary 
teachers.  I  held  several  meetings  among 
them,  and  endeavoured  to  show  by  many 
facts  that  the  assistance  of  the  church 
members  in  the  Sunday  scho<d  instruction 
is  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Church ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add  that  these 
churches  have  now  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers. 

"  With  respect  to  the  twenty- three  other 
schools,  more  than  the  half  are  well  and 
regularly  attended ;  and  I  can  state  with 
pleasure  that  in  nine  of  these  churches  all 


the  Protestant  children  without  exceptia 
attend  the  Sunday  school.  Of  the  thirtj* 
four  churches  eleven  are  entirely  composed 
of  converted  Boman  Catholics.  I  vuited 
Mausle  on  a  Sunday  in  June  last— a  day 
cooaecrated  to  religious'  services,  vbidi 
take  place  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  tiK 
different  churches  alternately.  At  the 
morning  service  six  pastors  addressed  i 
numerous  audience  on  a  given  sabject- 
the  parable  of  the  supper  (Luke  xiv.  16- 
2-1).  This  meeting  was  most  interestiofi 
and  produced  a  serious  impression  oa<il 
those  who  were  present.  In  the  afternoon 
they  held  the  Sunday  school  fete,  and  I 
was  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  d' 
dressing  both  parents  and  children.  I& 
the  evening  there  was  another  relics* 
meeting,  whioh  was  nearly  as  well  attended 
as  the  one  in  the  morning,  though  many  of 
the  friends  hod  to  walk  fifteen  or  twentj 
kils.  to  reach  their  homes.  Twenty  years 
since  there  was  not  a  single  Protestant  at 
Mausle  or  its  environs;  and  frequently 
these  new  churches  have  been  most  cruelij 
persecuted,  and  often  their  places  of  wor- 
ship closed  for  yeans  together. 

"  Some  days  after  I  held  a  Sunday  school 
meeting  at  Yillefaaard,  and  was  recared 
in  the  ancient  presbytery  of  the  priest,  no' 
converted  into  the  parsonage  house,  and 
the  Protestant  worship  is  held  in  the  old 
Catholic  church,  the  confessional,  the 
pictures,  and  the  images  being  ^ 
moved;  the  600  Protestants  of  this 
place  are  all  (with  the  exception  of 
two  families)  converts  from  Catholic 
ism.  They  have  suffered  much  perseeo' 
tion ;  their  schools  have  been  closed  fi? 
ten  years,  and  these  poor  Christians  weie 
obliged  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the 
woods,  where  they  were  frequently  tracked 
by  the  policemen.  These  persecutions  re- 
mind us  of  those  under  Louis  XIV.,  whefli 
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ftt  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  England 
obtained  from  Louis  the  liberty  of  the 
iFrench  Protestants  who  were  then  impri- 
soned on  account  of  their  religion.  Also, 
in  1856,  an  illustrious  Englishman  called 
the  attention  of  the  French  (Jovemment 
to  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  of 
Iia  Haute  Vienne.  Their  churches  were 
opened  soon  after;  but  at  Villefauard  they 
eould  not  open  their  schools  for  six  years 
afterwards ;  and  it  is  with  pain  that  I  see 
even  now  they  are  not  quite  unfettered 
with  respect  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
for  at  St.  Leonard's,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  there  is  a  small  church,  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  is  formally  forbidden  by 
the  Prefect  of  Limoges.  They  have  a 
snntll  Sunday  school,  and  I  was  happy  to 
address  the  children.  The  Protestants  i 
have  made  no  disturbance,  or  given  any  I 
cause  of  offence  at  St.  Leonard's ;  the  ser- 
vice was  performed  quietly  every  Sunday 
for  more  than  a  year,  when  the  clergy,  see- 
ing thatthe  numbcrof  Protestants  increased 
considerably,  obtained  from  the  authorities 
of  the  Department  the  prohibition  of  their 
public  assemblies.  It  is  thus  in  Prance,  in 
in  1868,  that  the  Bomish  priests  under- 


stand  and   practise    toleration  and    the 
liberty  of  public  worship. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  will  just  quote  one  fact 
to  encourage  us  to  persevere  in  the  work. 
On  the  loth  June  I  visited  Villefagnau, 
an  old  Protestant  church,  quite  isolated. 
About  three  years  since  the  "Soci^t^ 
Centrale  d'Evangelisation "  sent  them  a 
pastor ;  at  his  arrival  he  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  seven  or  eight  pupils  for 
his  Sunday  school.  I  was  much  rejoiced 
to  see  thirty  children  who  regularly  attend 
the  Sunday  school.  Since  the  residence  of 
this  faithful  pastor  amongst  them,  more 
than  100  proselytes  have  become  attached 
to  our  Church.  These  facts,  and  many 
others  that  I  could  quote,  show  us  what 
an  immense  fiold  of  work  our  heavenly 
Father  is  preparing  for  us  in  our  beloved 
country,  and  our  Society,  in  multiplying 
Sunday  schools  and  helping  those  estab- 
lished, performs  a  part  of  this  work,  since 
the  Sunday  school  prepares  our  children, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  to  become  living 
members  of  Christ's  church  militant,  and 
faithful  messengers  of  His  word  in  every 
position  in  which  His  providence  may  call 
them." 


L0ND02r  BUPBRINTENPENTS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  Friday,  Aug.  28,  at  Ko. 
56,  Old  Bailey  j  Mr.  F.  J.  Hartley  in  the 
chair.  The  subject  for  discussion  was, 
<'  What  Means  might  be  used  to  induce  the 
"Youthful  Class  more  generally  to  Devote 
the  Evening  of  the  Sabbath  to  K^ligious 
Objects  ?  "  The  chairman  said  the  subject 
was  of  great  importance,  as  he  feared  that 
many  of  the  Sunday  scholars  spent  their 
Sunday  evenings  in  unlearning  what  they 
had  been  taught  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Comvn,  of  the  East  London 
Auxiliary,  opened  the  question  in  a  paper 
which,  though  of  considerable  length,  was 
listened  to  throughout  with  much  interest. 
The  best  antidote  to  the  evil  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  establishment  of  juvenile 
Sunday-evening  services  for  worship.  He 
regarded  it  as  almost  impossible  to  invari- 


ably interest  youths  and  adults  simul- 
taneously, and  too  frequently  the  language 
employed  in  sermons  prepared  primarily 
for  adults  was  not  the  best  which  could  be 
chosen  for  interesting  and  instructing 
youth.  The  great  desiderata  in  those  who 
take  an  active  part  in  these  services  he 
judged  to  bo  cheerful  piety,  evenness  of 
temper,  and  firmness  of  character  without 
undue  severity.  The  hymn-book  decided 
upon  should  not  be  too  childish,  and  a 
number  of  Bibles  should  be  provided  for 
the  use  of  those  who  might  come  unpro- 
vided with  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
prayers  should  be  short  and  clothed  in  the 
simplest  language,  but  above  all  things 
they  should  be  prayers  with  and  not  for 
the  congregation ;  not,  "  Bless  these  dear 
children,  bless  their  parents  and  friends," 
I  but,  "  Bless  us,  our  parents  and  friends." 
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All  peculiar  figurative  ezprefaioni  as 
"  giving  their  hearts  to  Ood,and  themselves 
to  Uis  people,"  should  be  reduced  to  their 
meaning  of  conversion,  change  of  disposi- 
tion, and  active  service.  Scriptural  truths 
should  be  explained  in  the  ordinary 
phraseology  of  the  day.  The  reading 
should  be  natural  and  without  affectation. 
A  few  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  should  be 
selected  to  form  a  choir.  The  hymns, 
portions  of  Scripture,  and  addresses,  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  bear  upon  one  idea  or 
lesson.  The  word  "children"  should  be 
dispensed  with,  in  reference  to  the  atten- 
dants at  such  services,  the  eflect  of  its  em- 
ployment being  the  reverse  of  attractive  to 
those  intended  to  be  benefited.  The  order 
of  service  adopted  by  the  East  London 
Auxiliary  and  which  was  found  eminently 
successful  (having  been  temporarily  dis- 
continued, only  in  consequence  of  a  change 
in  the  ownership  of  the  room  in  which  the 
services  have  been  held)  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  was  taken  by  the 
superintendent,  who  had  his  separate  and 
distinct  table  on  a  level  with  the  congrega- 
tion, and  the  second  part  by  the  teacher 
who  officiated  as  minister,  and  who  had 
his  desk  on  a  slightly  raised  platform  be- 
hind. The  doors  were  opened  at  about  a 
quarter  or  half-past  six,  and  at  a  quarter 
to  seven.  Bibles,  &c.,  having  been  pre- 
viously distributed,  a  call-bell  was  touched 
as  a  signal  for  silence.  The  time  devoted 
to  the  service  was  thus  apportioned :  The 
superintendent  after  kneeling  for  a  minute 
or  two  in  silent  prayer,  announced  the 
opening  hynm.  Singing  hymn,  about  five 
minutes.  Beading  a  psalm,  the  superin- 
tendent and  congregation  reading  alternate 
verses  (congregation  sitting),  seven 
minutes.  Qloria  JPatrit  &c.,  chanted, 
standing,  one  minute.  Prayer  and  thanks- 
giving by  the  superintendent  kneqling,  the 
congregation  sitting,  five  minutes.  Hymn 
sung,  all  standing,  five  minutes.  First 
lesson  from  Old  Testament,  by  superin- 
tendent, five  minutes.  Hymn  chanted,  all 
standing,  three  minutes.  Second  lesson 
from   New    Testament    by   minister   or 


•uperintendent,  fire  minutes.  Hyim 
sung,  all  standing,  five  minutes.  Y&j 
short  prayer  for  wiadom,  attention,  Ac, 
by  minister,  ona  minute.  Address  hj 
minister,  twenty  to  twenty-five  minnteB. 
Hymn  sung,  five  minutes.  Prayer  sod 
benediction  by  miniater,  three  minutes. 
The  books  were  then  collected  and  tiie 
congregation  dispersed.  A  service,  tho- 
roughly diversified,  thua  occupied  about  aa 
hour  and  a  quarter.  He  was  acquainted 
with  upwards  of  twenty,  who  had  becone 
communicants,  from  among  the  atteadaoti 
at  these  services,  and  many  more  now  at* 
tended  regularly  places  of  worship  of 
various  denominations  in  the  locaUty. 

Mr.  Bishop,  one  of  the  committee  of  tht 
Children's  Special  Service  Mission,  men* 
tioned  that  a  Sunday  evening  service  for 
children  of  all  denominations  was  held  at 
St.  Jude's  Elementary  School,  King 
Henry's  Walk,  Ball'a-pond.  Although 
held  in  a  church  school,  the  services  were 
principally  conducted  by  dissenters.  Be> 
tween  360  and  400  children  attended 
those  services.  One  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  establishing  tbeee 
services  generally  was  a  want  of  rooms, 
and  another  was  the  opposition  of  minis- 
ters. He  suggested  a  conference  between 
Sunday  school  teaehera  and  ministers  on 
the  question.  He  had  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  services  would  be  attractive 
unless  conducted  by  men  who  made  it 
their  work.  Much  good  was  done  by 
holding  an  **  inquiry  meetings "  after  the 
services.  In  some  cases  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  issue  tidcets  of  admission  so 
as  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  excluding 
the  unruly.  He  suggested  twenty-five 
minutes  would  sometimes  prove  too  long, 
and  the  substitution  of  three  or  four  short 
addresses  be  preferable.  He  should  lihe 
some  of  those  whom  he  had  heard  en^g* 
ing  in  public  prayer  to  attend  the  meeting 
at  Islington  and  hear  some  of  the  bojs 
pray.  He  had  found  simultaneous  praver 
interest  the  congregation,  the  leader  say- 
ing a  short  sentence  and  pausing  while 
the  children  repeated  it  after  tiim.   He 
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had  introduced  this  at  out-door  services 
in  the  Caledonian-road,  and  found  the 
attendants  readily  take  part.  The  read- 
ing of  Scripture  might  be  advantageously 
accompanied  by  a  few  pertinent  remarks 
in  the  way  of  exposition.  The  simul- 
taneous system  might  also  be  practised  in 
readinof — a  clause  or  a  verse  at  a  time. 
It  brings  into  a  free  service  some  of  the 
advantages  of  a  liturgy.  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  service  was  joyousness  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  Hadland  also  spoke  of  the  advantage 
resulting  from  tickets  of  admission.  The 
services  at  Surrey  Chapel  school  were 
attended  by  scholars  of  various  denomina- 
tional schools ;  after  the  service  the  girls 
and  boys  would  be  seen  in  little  groups 
talking  about  the  services,  and  praying  in 
their  little  classes  with  simplicity  and 
suitableness. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Deptford,  said  advan- 
tage had  been  found  in  giving  out  ques- 
tions from  Scripture,  and  giving  rewards 
for  the  best  replies. 

Mr.  Terry  described  some  juvenile  ser- 
Tices  which  he  had  attended,  and  believed 
that  if  such  services  were  well  conducted 
they  would  prove  very  attractive. 

Mr.  Catherwood  mentioned  that  in  one 
place  the  service  for  the  boys  was  held  in 
one  room,  and  for  the  girls  in  another; 
this  he  considered  undesirable. 

A  Superintendent  from  Bochester  said 
his  experience  was  that  the  fewer  teachers 
were  present  besides  the  leader  of  the  ser- 
Tice  the  better. 

Mr.  Hall  said  the  conference  appeared 
to  have  lost  sight  of  one  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, What  should  be  done  on  week*day 
evenings  to  induce  the  youths  to  attend 
the  Sunday  evening  services  P 


Mr.  Hadland  said  they  must  not  confine 
their  attention  even  mainly  to  those  who 
attended  Sunday  schools,  and  whom  they 
might  hope  were  sufficiently  instructed; 
but  there  were  thousands  standing  about 
the  street  who  never  attended  Sunday 
schools.  Some  of  these  woidd  be  sooner 
attracted  to  a  hall  or  room  which  was  not 
distinctly  a  place  of  worship.  There  were 
some  who  had  abilities  as  Sunday  school 
missionaries  who  might  usefully  employ 
themselves  in  inducing  youths  to  attend 
a  service,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  much 
difficulty  in  providing  one  room  in  each 
district. 

Mr.  Champion  said  he  feared  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  to  whom  Mr. 
Hadland  had  referred  were,  or  had  been 
at  one  time,  Sunday  scholars.  He  pre- 
ferred a  liturgy  to  the  extempore  system 
of  service.  He  believed  something  might 
be  done  to  render  the  regular  services 
more  attractive  if  sittings  were  provided 
in  an  eligible  part  of  the  church  for  such 
of  the  elder  scholars  as  desired  to  attend 
the  evening  services. 

Mr.  Comyn,  in  reply,  said  he  was  aware 
that  many  ministers  objected  to  this  move- 
ment, but  those  who  felt  the  necessity  of 
it  must  be  firm  to  their  convictions. 
Christians  were  not  the  servants  of  minis- 
ters, but  the  servants  of  Christ. 

The  Chairman,  in  concluding  the  meet- 
ing, said,  considering  the  thousands  of 
young  people  walking  about  the  streets  on 
Sunday  nights,  the  great  bulk  of  whom 
were  or  had  been  Sunday  scholars,  whether 
the  ministers  liked  it  or  not,  some  better 
plan  must  be  devised  for  withdrawing 
those  young  people  from  temptation,  and 
accustoming  them  to  attendance  on  public 
worship. 
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The  Autumnal  Meeting  of  this  Union 
was  held  on  15th  September,  at  Sutherland 
Chapel  school-room,  Walworth  Itoad.  The 
attendance  was  very  satisfactory. 

In  the  absence  of  F.  Allport,  Esq.,  the 
ehaii  was  occupied  by  his  brother^  D.  H. 


Allport,  Esq.  The  object  of  this  meeting 
was  to  receive  verbal  reports  from  the 
officers  of  the  state  of  their  respective 
schools,  with  any  interesting  facts  that 
may  have  arisen  during  the  year. 
After  singing  and  prayer,  the  chairman 
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called  upon  tbo  soTeral  fchools  for  reporU, 
when  the  following  presented  statements : 
Cottage  Green — Park  Koad — King  Street 
—Mason  Street — "Walworth  (Wesleyaii)— 
Alfred  Place— Lorimer  Street— Vauxhall 
Walk  —  Ilanover  Chapel  —  Camberwell 
Green — Ideate  Street — Princes  Street^ 
Marlborough  Chapel — Arthur  iStreet — 
East  Street  (Baptist) — Melon  Ground, 
Peckham.  Timo  did  not  permit  other 
schools  reporting,  but  much  interesting 
intelligcnco  was  given  during  the  evening. 
Cottage  Green  friends  have  erected  a 
new  school-room  for  4(X)  children.  King 
Street  school  a  similar  effort.  East  Street 
(Baptist)  about  to  build  a  room  for  a 
Kagged  School  to  hold  300.  In  nearly 
everj  case  it  was  reported  scholars  had 
joined  the  church;  and  a  marked  feature 
in  the  schools  was  the  spirit  of  prayer 
amongst  teachers  and  scholars,  inducing 
to  frequent  meetings  for  this  hallowed 
exercise,  which  has  proved  a  great  bless- 
ing.  This  Union  now  numbers  51  schools, 
with  1,300  teachers ;  and  from  the  few  who 
were  able  to  report  on  this  occasion,  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  much  spiritual  good 
is  being  done,  and  a  spirit  of  devoted 
eoi'nestness  prevailing  amongst  the  teach- 
ers. 

Mr.  W.  Meadows,  of  St.  Botolph's  Sun- 
day School,  Bishoppgate,  died  Aug.  18,  oged 
20.  "  The  career  of  this  young  and  gifted 
teacher,"  says  the  City  Press,  "though 
short,  was  a  brilliant  one.  He  had 
acquired  a  large  amount  of  varied  know- 
ledge for  one  so  young  (twenty),  and 
gained,  since  1861,  no  less  than  thirty-two 
prizes  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment at  South  Kensington,  the  City  of 
London  College,  and  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Erom  the  latter  he  received  the  Prince 
Consort's  Prize  of  twenty-five  guineas. 
The  remains  of  Mr.  Meadows  were  depo- 
sited in  Abney-pork  Cemetery.  They 
were  followed  to  the  grave  by  many 
attached   friends;    and  a  large  number 


of  the  boys  of  Bishopagate  Ward  School, 
attended  by  their  masters,  were  in  widting 
at  the  cemetery  to  testify  their  sorrow  for 
'  the  lost  of  a  valued  teacher  and  friend. 
On  Sunday,  August  23rd,  the  services  at 
the  ohuroh  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate, 
had  a  marked  reference  to  the  event.  The 
Anthems,  '^  Blessed  are  the  De«d"  (Spluf), 
and  "  The  righteous  souls  that  take  their 
flight"  (Skeates),  were  sung  by  the  choir, 
and  impressive  semaons  were  preached, 
in  the  morning  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wrepch, 
M.A.,  and  in  the  evening  by  the  Eer. 
II.  Brondreth,  M.A.  Mr.  Meadowy  en- 
tcred  the  Customs  in  Li 3  eighteenth  year, 
but  his  abilities  being  at  once  recogniid, 
he  was  transferred,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  to  the  Educational  Department, 
Privy  Council  Office." 

Edw^jid  Hubblethwaite,  Esq.— This 
gentleman  died  on  23th  August,  at  Shef- 
field.   Mr.  Hebblethwaite  was  exf^ardy 
known  and  highly  esteemed  among  all  ^ 
religious  denominations  of  the  town,  hat 
was  eipeoially  devoted  to  Sunday  school 
work.    As  long  ago  as  1821  he  transfemd 
his  services  from  the  school  where  he  had 
previously  laboured  to  the  Wicker  Sundi^ 
School,  then  a  struggling  infant  inst^tutioD. 
In  other  religious  labours  connected  with 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  Mr.  HeJ)blfi- 
thwaite  was  unwearied,   and   £6r.  manj 
years  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Union.   Popular  education  had  alwajj 
in  Mr.  Hebblethwaite  a  warm  friend,  and  hp 
showed  his  friendship  not  by  mere  talk, 
but  by  unwearying  efforts  to  promote  it. 
Mr.  Hebblethwaite  was  brought  up  to  the 
profession  of  a  teacher  in  the  Lancas^^fian 
school.    Thirty-three  years  ago  he  opened 
the  academy  in  Paradise-square,  wiiici  he 
conducted  till  December,  1865,  and  ften 
retired  to  devote  himself  to  reli^oiif  and 
benevolent  objects.      He  has  1^  behind 
him  multitudes  to  whom  his  memory  w3I 
ever  be  dear  for  the  benefits  he.  has  oou* 
f erred   upon  them,,  and  whom  bisi'^o* 
sistent  life  and  amiable  disposition  ht?! 
rendered  his  attached  fieiends. 
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THE  TEMPLK 

BY   PROPESSOR   PORTEB. 

In  historic  and  sacred  interest  the  Tenvple  of  Jerusalem  stands  first 
among  the  edifices  of  the  world.  Its  site  was  consecrated  by  God  him- 
self. It  was  the  richest  and  costliest  building  ever  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  For  many  years,  perhaps  centuries,  its  shrine  was 
illumined  by  the  Shehinah  glory  ;  and  at  length,  ere  it  was  finally  over- 
thrown, God  "manifest  m  the  flesh  trod  its  courts,  and  taught  in  its  porches. 

The  narrative  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  is  given  in  one  of  the 
morning  lessons  for  the  month,  it  may  therefore  be  interesting  as  well 
as  instructive  to  place  before  the  readers  of  The  Sunday  School  Teacher 
such  a  description  of  the  Temple  and  its  site  as  will  tend  to  illustrate 
the  many  allusions  to  them  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

The  temple  stood  on  Mount  Moriah,  Moriah  was  not  an  isolated  hill ; 
it  was  a  rocky  crown,  with  many  others  round  it,  on  the  broad  summit 
of  a  mountain  ridge.  It  was  first  consecrated  by  Abraham's  sacrifice, 
as  recorded  in  Gren.  xxii.  In  commemoration  of  that  act  of  unparalleled 
faith  and  devotion  the  mount  was  called  Moriah,  which  signifies,  "  the 
place  of  Jehovah's  manifestation."  It  was  consecrated  a  second  time 
by  an  event  scarcely  less  wonderfiil.  Pestilence  had  desolated  Pales- 
tine. Over  the  top  of  Moriah  the  Angel  of  Death  was  seen  pointing  his 
flaming  sword  toward  Zion.  King  David  prayed  to  God.  The  top  of 
Moriah  was  then  the  threshing  floor  of  Oman,  an  old  Jebusite  chief. 
David  bought  the  mount,  and  **  offered  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offer- 
ings. So  the  Lord  was  entreated  for  the  land,  and  the  plague  was 
stayed  from  Israel."  From  that  moment  David  resolved  to  make  it 
the  site  of  a  temple.  Eestrained  himself  from  building  it,  he  yet  made 
the  most  costly  and  laborious  preparations ;  and  accumulated  besides 
for  this  purpose  a  sum  equal,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  to  fifty  millions 
sterling.  He  felt — and  it  yras  a  noble  feeling,  a  feeling  that  should  ever 
fill  the  hearts  of  kings  and  statesmen — he  felt  that  no  offering  could  be 
too  costly  for  the  God  who  had  preserved  and  blessed  his  country. 

What  David  projected,  and  provided  for  on  a  scale  of  such  royal 
munificence,  Solomon  cariied  out. 

Moriah  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  rugged  crown  of  rock^ 
which  rose  steeply  from  the  crest  of  a  long  ridge.  On  its  eastern  side 
was  the  deep  glen  of  the  Kidron,  separating  it  from  Olivet.  On  the- 
west  was  another  ravine,  equally  deep,  but  narrower,  called  Tyropoeon, 
dividing  it  from  Mount  Zion. 

In  the  days  of  David  the  rough  crown  of  Moriah  formed  the  thresh- 
ing floor  of  Oman.  On  it  David  erected  his  altar.  .  The  jSrown  was  left 
untouched,  and  over  it  Solomon  constructed  the  great  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.    (2  Chron.  iii.  1,  2).     That  great  natural  altar  was  the  centT^ 
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— the  nucleus  of  all  the  subsequent  buildings  from  Solomon  to  Herod, 
and  it  is  still  deemed  sacred. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  altar,  and  facing  it,  Solomon  built  the 
temple  or  shrine  ;  measuring  internally  sixty  cubits  long,  twenty  wide, 
and  twenty  high.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts.  At  the  western 
end  was  the  Most  Holy  Phtcc,  which  measured  internally  an  exact  cube 
of  twenty  cubits.  There  the  ark  was  placed,  covered  by  the  wings  of 
the  cherubims,  and  over  it  hovered  the  SheJcinah,  thus  realizing  the 
symbolic  name  Moriah.  Next,  and  divided  from  the  Most  Holy  Place 
by  the  "  vail,"  was  the  Jloly  Vlaccy  double  the  size  of  the  other.  In 
front  was  the  porch,  ten  cubits  deep  by  twenty  wide  and  twenty  high. 
Bound  the  two  sides,  and  the  west  end,  ran  a  range  of  small  cham- 
bers for  the  attendant  priests,  carried  up  in  three  stories  to  near  the 
top  of  the  tomj)le  walls.  Tlie  dimensions  of  the  entire  building,  in- 
cluding the  porch  and  the  chambers,  were  as  follows  : — ^length,  80 
cubits,  or  about  120  feet;  breadth,  40  cubits,  or  60  feet;  height  to 
top  of  walls,  20  cubits ;  and  to  sunamit  of  peaked  roof,  30  cubits  (2 
Kings  v). 

The  porch  was  remarkable,  differing  from  that  of  any  other  ancient 
building  known.  "  The  length  of  it  was  according  to  the  breadth  of 
the  house,  twenty  cubits,  and  the  height  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  " 
(2  Chron.  iii.  4).  Probably  each  wing  of  the  porch,  opposite  the  latent 
chambers,  was  carried  up  in  the  form  of  a  tower  to  a  height  of  180 
feet,  thus  resembling  some  of  our  great  cathedrals. 

In  front  of  the  porch,  apparently  on  the  sides  of  the  great  door, 
were  the  two  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz ;  each  40  cubits,  or  60  feet,  in 
height  (2  Chron.  iii.  15—17). 

The  summit  of  Moriah,  as  we  learn  from  an  incidental  remark  in 
1  Kings  vii.  10 — 12,  and  from  the  full  description  of  Josephus,  was 
barely  sufficient  in  extent  for  the  great  altar  and  the  shrine.  Bound 
the  aitar,  in  front  of  the  temple,  was  a  small  area  enclosed  by  an  orna- 
mental barrier,  and  reserved  for  the  officiating  priests.  A  much  larger 
space  was  required  for  the  vast  concourse  of  worshippers.  The  steep 
sides  of  Moriah  prevented  the  people  from  seeing  the  sacrifices,  or 
taking  pai»t  in  the  solemn  services.  To  provide  a  suitable  place  for  the 
great  national  assemblies,  Solomon  planned  and  commenced  a  work 
which,  for  boldness  of  design  and  colossal  magnitude,  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed even  in  these  days.  He  reared  up  massive  walls  first  along  the 
eastern  side  of  Moriah,  filling  up  the  space  enclosed  parfly  with  earth 
and  partly  with  enormous  piers  and  arches.  It  is  to  these  immense 
substructions  reference  is  made  in  1  Kings  7 — 10,  "And  the  foundation 
was  of  costly  stones,  even  great  stones ;  stones  of  ten  cubits,  and  stones 
of  eight  cubits.  And  above  were  costly  stones,  after  the  measures  of  hewed 
stones."  Gradually  the  work  advanced.  On  the  south-east  and  south- 
west the  foundations  of  the  colossal  walls  were  laid  far  down  the  rugge4 
hillsides,  on  the  brink  of  the  Kidron  and  Tyropoeon  ravines.  "WTien  th^ 
platform  was  completed  we  cannot  teU.  It  is  questionable  whetjher.i^ 
ireia  finished  in  tbe  day^  ot ^o\s>T[y^i^.    I<^aQ^lin3 (j^yes.j^e ffjilowW «>/. 
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connt  of  it : — ^They  surrounded  Moriah  from  the  base  with  a  triple  wall, 
and  accomplished  a  work  which  surpassed  all  conception.  The  sustain- 
ing wall  of  the  lower  court  was  built  up  from  a  depth  of  300  cubits, 
and  in  some  places  more.  There  were  stones  used  in  this  building 
which  measured  forty  cubits." 

A  vast  artificial'  platform,  measuring  about  a  thousand  feet  square, 
having  at  length  been  constructed,  the  several  courts  of  the  temple 
were  arranged  as  follows  : — 1.  The  Inner  Court  lay  along  the  southern 
and  eastern  sides  of  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  was  ten  feet  lower 
than  the  latter,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  wall.  A  portion  of 
it  on  the  east  was  enclosed  and  set  apart  for  women.  The  court  was 
encircled  by  a  wall.  The  principal  gate  was  on  the  east,  facing  the 
great  altar,  and  was  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Outside  the  wall,  at 
some  distance,  was  an  ornamental  barrier,  with  tablets  at  intervals 
inscribed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  and  indicating  that  no  foreigner 
was  permitted  to  pass  it. 

2.  The  Outer  Court  was  of  great  extent,  and  was  so  arranged  that 
there  was  a  much  larger  space  on  the  south  and  east  than  on  the 
other  sides.  The  temple  being  situated  near  the  north-western  corner 
of  the  great  area,  the  court  was  surrounded  by  cloisters  erected  on 
the  summit  of  the  massive  exterior  walls.  The  cloister  along  the 
eastern  side  was  double,  supported  by  three  rows  of  Corinthian 
columns.  Having  been  originally  founded  by  Solomon,  it  was  called 
*'  Solomon's  Porch ;"  and  it  was  in  it  our  Lord  walked  when  the  Jews 
gathered  round  Him,  as  recorded  in  John  x.  23 ;  in  it,  too,  Peter  ad- 
dressed the  astonished  multitudes  after  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  lame 
man  (Acts  iii.  11). 

Along  the  southern  side  of  the  court  ran  the  Royal  Porch — one  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  Herod's  works.  It  was  supported  on  four 
rows  of  Corinthian  columns — each  column  a  monolith  of  white  marble. 

The  Outer  Court  was  called  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  It  was  a 
place  of  common  resort,  a  pubUc  park  in  fact,  alike  for  Jews  and 
strangers.  In  it,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  annual  festivals,  were 
exposed  for  sale  the  animals,  flour,  oil,  wine,  and  other  requisites  for 
sacrifice  and  oblation.  There,  too,  as  in  modem  markets  in  eastern  cities, 
were  money-changers,  ready  to  give  current  coin  of  the  realm  in  ex- 
change for  the  gold  and  silver  brought  by  strangers  from  other  lands ; 
and  there  our  Lord,  in  the  exercise  of  His  kingly  authority,  drove  out 
the  dishonest  dealers,  while  He  uttered  the  cutting  words :  "  It  is 
written,  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer ;  but  ye  have 
made  it  a  den  of  thieves  "  (Mat.  xxi.  13). 

The  internal  decorations  of  the  temple  were  in  a  style  of  grandeur 
corresponding  to  the  architecture.  The  whole  interior  of  the  shrine — 
floor,  walls,  and  ceilings,  the  doors,  and  also,  it  seems,  the  most  pro- 
minent parts  of  the  outside,  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  carved 
and  sculptured  by  the  flrst  artists  of  the  age.  Immense  subterranean 
cisterns  were  excavated  in  the  solid  rock  beneath  the  temple  area ;  and 
three  sq^n^^^^  bfonght  Wat^r  to  ih&ai  fix)m  tLoi  tdlOtjjiXjq^^X^^^^^ 
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Bethlehem  and  Hebron.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  Talmud  that  at  tHe 
oomer  of  the  great  altjir  was  a  hole  pierced  through  the  rock  to  a  cave 
below  for  carrying  off  the  blood ;  and  that  connected  with  the  cave  witt 
an  elaborate  system  of  drains,  which  could  be  fluslied  with  water,  so  as 
to  wash  away  the  blood  and  refuse  of  the  sacrifices  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Kidron. 

Such  was  the  temple  as  originally  designed  by  Solomon,  and,  after 
having  been  twice  destroyed,  as  rebuilt  by  Herod.  The  site  wm 
grand,  and  the  building  was  adapted  to  it  with  consummate  sMIL 
The  courts  rose  in  a  series  of  ornamented  teiTaces  to  the  little  plat- 
form of  rock  on  the  very  summit  of  Moriah ;  and  there,  high  over  all, 
towered  the  golden  fane  itself,  bright  and  beautiful  as  a  vision  of 
paradise. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  recent  excavations  at  Jerusalem 
have  brought  to  light  some  remarkable  and  venerable  relics  of  tie 
temple.  The  rocky  crown  of  Moriah,  on  which  Abraham  offered  his 
sacrifice,  and  Oman  had  his  threshing-floor,  and  David  built  his  altar, 
is  still  therc'and  is  still  venerated.  It  is  of  rough  limestone,  sixty  feet 
across,  and  rising  about  five  above  the  ground ;  and  over  it  stands  that 
magnificent  dome  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  every  view  of  the  Holy  City. 
At  its  south-eastern  angle  is  a  round  hole  pierced  through  it  into  a 
cave  beneath ;  and  connected  with  the  cave  are  rock-hewn  sewers  com- 
municating with  enormous  cisterns  on  the  one  side,  and  running  down 
to  the  Kidron  on  the  other. 

At  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  great  platform  is  a  magnificent 
fragment  of  the  ancient  temple.  The  stones  are  colossal,  measuring 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  by  from  five  to  six  in  depth— all 
noble  **  comer-stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace.'*  The 
height  of  the  masonry  of  the  angle  above  the  present  surface  of  the 
ground  is  73  feet,  and  the  foundations  have  been  discovered  resting  on 
the  rock  at  a  depth  of  60  feet.  The  masonry  of  this  angle  must,  when 
perfect,  have  been  140  feet  high.  It  stands,  too,  on  the  slielving  side 
of  Moriah,  which  sinks  almost  precipitously  to  the  bed  of  the  Kidron, 
200  feet  more  ;  and,  besides,  on  the  top  of  the  wall  stood  Herod's  "  Eojal 
porch,"  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  Consequently  the  sumniit  of  3ie 
porch  rose  to  a  height  of  440  feet  above  the  Kadron.  This  was  the 
"Pinnacle  of  the  Temple,"  on  which  Satan  placed  our  Lord  in ^e 
Temptation,  and  said,  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God  cast  thyself  down." 

At  the  south-western  angle  of  the  area  is  another  splendid  relic  of 
the  temple.  At  present  the  height  of  the  angle  aboTe  the  ground, is 
90  feet;  but  the  foundation  has  been  discovered  at  the  enormous  depth 
of  100  feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  oomer  stones  are  of  enormous 
size,  being  from  20  feet  to  40  feet  in  length,  by  above  6  feet  in  degpth. 
One  stone  which  I  measured,  and  which  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of 
110  feet  above  the  fomidation,  is  34  feet  long,  and  weighs  a.bove  100  tons. 

Near  this  angle  stood  the  celebrated  hridge,  which  spanned  fiie 
Tyropoeon  ravine,  connecting  the  temple  with,  the  palace  on  Zion.  Its 
remains  have  been  ^eo^^T^d,  9Xi<i  the  following  measurements  'iHQ 
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£iye.aoai(}  idea  of  its  stupendous  Bize  and  erandenr.  The  breadth  of 
1^  ToaAifray'^aa'SO  feot.cori-cs^oiiairig  exiictly''tit'ttiefeatiWM''ttVib^ 
^^thp^jTQjftC  poreli  upon  which  it  opened,  the  Btran  Of 'iacli  (if' iWftYfe 
^hea'TW,  ■t'i  fcot,  and  ita  height  above  fheljijbMtiiilf  fhtetatrfne^tti 
.l^o'leas'tWi  '2-2b  feet.  There  is  a  high  jirtyaliility  that  thiSletlthHt 
great  work  constructed  by  Solomon,  of  whldh  We  have'tte  remiirtOlblfe 
reflord  in  1  .Kings  x.  I,  5  :  "  And  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  had  fl^b-^ 
^qloinon's  wisdom,  and  the  ho.nse  that'  he'  had'  briilt.' '.  .  .  Aiid-hia 
(Mflerei  by  .which  he  went  up  uato  the  house  of  the  fibrd;  there' WaS 
no  niQre  spirit  in  her."  .' '  "   ■  .  ij 

.  The  stiiidj  of  the  Jowiah  tenipl^'iS  not,  aS  some  may  be  disposed'to 
.'think,  3  mere  dry  detail  of  antiquarian  'iTtWOsitieaVittdTit  any  practiCtll 
bearing  npon  gospel  truth  or  common' lifs.  It  is  not  a  subject  which 
,i3  only  interesting  because  it  ia  old,  or  which  ia  only  important  bfeoanao 
...gf  its  connection  with  aii  ancient  and  remarkable  eystem  of  worship. 
.  5'f»ose  who  think  so  are  in  error.  The  study  of  the  temple  and  its  ritnal, 
.when  rightly  prosepated,  can  never  cease  to  be  both  interesting  and 
.^let^uotive,  to  the  Bible  Student  aind  the  Christian  theologian.  We 
.have  in  its  architectural  arrangements,  in  ita  saecificea,  oblations, 
incense,  intercessions,  mercy-seat,  and  ahefcinah— in  the  whale  of  tbW 
.gorgeous  and  solemn  ritual  a  divinyy-appointed  symbolical  embodi- 
ment of  the  grand  fundamental  principlea  arid  ennobling  doctrines 'of 
.Christianity. 


The  advances  of  EitualiBm  at  first  attracted  attention  chiefly  as  they 

affected  the  ceremonial  of  the    Ohurch  of   England.      Gradu^y  the 

doctrines  of  which  outward  changes  Were  but  the  symbol  came  into 

prominence,  and  showed  their  true' fcharacter.     Now  as  these  innova- 

'tious  are  organized  into  a  system,  all  the  old  positions  of  Proteatantiam 

'.  'are  threatened.     There  is,  for  example,  a  new  and  subtle  element  of 

'"^ischicf  liirking  about  our  national  achools,  as  well  as  difiUsing  itself 

.  from  aisle  and  altar;  nor  are  educational  institutiona  of  greater  pre- 

'_  tension  free  from  its  influence.     There  are  not  only  indicationa  of  a 

.  desire  to  establish  the  confessional  in  connection  with  ttie  trainiug  of 

,  young  persons,  but  there  is  evidence  that  in  some  instanaesiit  has 

.been  already  sat  np.     For  Sunday  schools  also  there  is  danget-  lest 

'the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel  ahoiild   be  overlaid^  and   the  priest 

assume  a  place  which  does  not  belong  to  him.     A  correspondent  of 

jibe  Bffecidtpr  has  recently  described  a  Sunday  afternoon  spbnt  it  St. 

.:  Alban's,  arid  the  account  !te  g!4es  sufficiently  illuatrates  the  manner 

'.  in  which.' the  Bitu'aliSta  will  Use  thoirpower  ovef  oliildren.    Thoch^H^h 

] ,'  was  alioiit  olie-tfiltd  filled  With  children,  ailid  there  were  ■  acme'  thif  ty 

to  fifty  "men  anff'wbinen  sitting' to  hsten.     A  young 'iclergyman' gave 

I  ijji  address, — liofr  ta'techteiig,  Wt'  talking  to  fAta'  childron,  ootu»i>nutlly 
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asking  them  a  qaeBtion  or  two.  His  subject  was  the  history  of  the 
Israelites,  and  their  wanderings  in  the  desert ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  B])okeu  with  great  freshness  and  power,  so  as  to  carry  his  andienoe 
with  him.  But  as  disclosing  a  phase  of  Ritualism  specially  interesting 
to  our  readers,  we  quote  in  full  from  this  correspondent  his  account 
of  what  followed  : — 

**  After  the  history,  which  wm  ^mished  with  references  to  the  *  Catholic  Chuicli,' 
eamo  a  littlo  difp'ossion  explanatory  of  symbols.  '  When  your  priest,  childrrai,  standi 
before  yon  sacred  altar  to  celebrate  the  holy  eucharist,  what  does  he  put  into  tiie 
ohalico  ? '  A  choir  boy  answered,  *  Wino  and  water.'  This,  he  told  them,  symboiind 
the  blood  and  the  water  from  the  side  of  Christ.  The  striking  <^  the  rock  by  Moees 
was  also,  it  appeared,  a  symbol  of  the  piercing  of  the  side  of  Chriat — the  Bock  of  Afes 
—the  Kock  ou  ^hich  the  *  Catholic  Church'  is  built.  After  Uub,  some  good  practical 
teaching  on  the  subject  of  children's  morals  was  given  them.  <  Tou  boys,'  said  the 
clergyman,  *  use  bad  words,  and  you  tell  lies.  .  .  .  Sometimes,  token  you  have  to 
go  to  confess  to  yonr  priest,  you  have  to  tell  him  of  half  a  dozen  lies  before  he  gives 
jfou  absolution*  This  allusion  to  confession,  not  as  a  disputed  point,  not  even  as  a 
Toluntary  act,  but  as  one  of  the  regular  duties  of  a  Christian,  struck  me  yeiy  mvcfa. 
Without  being  uncharitable,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  way  in  which  he  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  subject  was  more  than  accidental.  It  may  be  that  his  mind  was 
full  of  the  necessity  of  confession,  or  it  may  be  that  he  designedly  dwelt  on  the  duty  ta 
ikmiliarize  the  minds  of  the  children  with  it. 

"  Then  he  said,  assuming  a  tone  which  betokened  great  relief  for  the  teaching  vas 
really  hard  work,  so  energetic,  so  careful  was  he  in  his  words  and  gestures,  'Now, 
children,  I  will  tell  you  a  atory.'  He  did  tell  them  a  story.  He  tells  a  story  to  children 
in  simply  tho  most  impressive,  the  most  vivid,  the  most  eloquent  manner  I  ever  heard. 
And  such  a  story  he  told  them !  It  was  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  Bruno.  Your 
readers  know  it, — how  the  great  Kaymond  died ;  how  he  was  adjured  to  speak  in  the 
funeral  service ;  bow  the  corpse  rose,  and  with  ghastly  pallor  and  sepulchral  notes  said, 
'I  am  summoned  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God.'  How,  on  the  second  day,  the 
Archbishop  and  all  Paris  being  present,  the  corpse  again  rose,  and  again  uttered  tiie 
dreadful  words.  How,  on  the  third  day,  because  Baymoiid  had  been  in  the  eyei  of 
Bian  a  righteous  and  a  good  man,  they  adjured  him  again  to  i^eak,  and  how  he,  for  tiie 
last  tinoe,  in  tones  more  awful,  more  despairing  than  ever  had  fallen  on  human  eais^ 
•poke  again,  and  said,  'I  am  condemned  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God  by  a  just  judg- 
ment.' .  .  .  How  Bruno,  thereupon,  became  a  monk.  'And  a  monk,  boys,  is  one 
who  marries  Christ,  and  will  not  marry  the  world  or  anything  in  it ;  just  as  a  nnn, 
girls,  is  one  who  marries  Christ,  and  will  not  marry  the  world  or  anything  in  it.  And 
as  a  monJc  is  the  highest  earthly  type  of  manhood,  so  is  a  nun  the  highest  earthly  typ 
of  womanhood* 

"  At  the  end  of  tiie  story  the  little  frames  were  quivering  with  ezeitement,  a  low  tibriS 
ran  down  the  benches,  with  a  terrified  catching  of  the  breath,  when  the  narratcff's  low 
distinct  tones  told  how  the  dead  man's  jaws  had  opened  to  let  out  those  direfbl  wofdfl^ 
'  I  am  condemned  before  the  judgment-seat  of  GK)d.' " 

Our  readers  will  not  require  any  comment  on  this  narrative,  but  wiB 
fully  concur  in  the  conclusion  of  this  witness,  that  "to  teach  Httle 
children  to  look  on  religion  through  the  haze  of  these  xnedissTal  stories 
of  terror  and  falsehood;  to  teach  them  to  be  dependent  on  a  'priest;* 
to  insist  on  the  separation  of  the  laity  and  the  clergy,  even  to  minds 
BO  young  as  those  that  were  in  the  church,  is  all  a  very  sad  tldxig; 
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and,  if  one  believed  it  to  be  anything  but  a  passing  phenomenon,  a 
most  gloomy  subject  of  contemplation." 


From  inquiries  instituted  by  the  National  Society,  it  is  ascertained 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  attend- 
ance in  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  is  ^n 
actual  decline  in  numbers ;  but  the  falling  off  appears  more  consider- 
able when  the  increase  of  population  is  taken  into  account.  The 
Guardian  seems  to  think  that  this  decline  is  owing  to  the  small  value 
placed  by  Churchmen  on  these  schools,  and  suggests  that  they  had 
need  reconsider  their  present  line  of  action. 


While  we  are  still  debating  on  the  possibilities  of  providing  a  cheap 
university  education,  an  experiment  of  an  entirely  novel  character  is 
about  to  be  tried  in  the  United  States.  At  Ithaca,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  there  was  opened  in  September  last  the  Cornell  University, 
so  named  from  its  founder,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  for 
aU  students  who  have  not  the  means  to  bear  the  expenses  of  their  own 
maintenance  work  vdll  be  provided,  and  paid  for  at  the  high  regular 
wages  current  in  America.  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell,  whose  father  was  a 
former  in  humble  circumstances,  early  showed  a  mechanical  genius, 
and  found  congenial  employment  in  the  construction  of  the  first 
telegraph  lines,  in  which  he  invested  all  his  wages.  Gradually  he 
became  one  of  the  largest  holders  of  telegraph  stock,  and  by  that 
means  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  America.  The  difl&culties  he 
encountered  in  educating  himself  according  to  his  special  tastes  led 
him,  as  he  obtained  influence,  to  devise  plans  by  which  other  young 
men  might  profit.  Finally,  when,  with  the  assistance  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  an  Act  was  obtained  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
university,  Mr.  Cornell  added  500,000  dollars  to  the  State  endow- 
ment, and  presented  for  its  buildings  and  grounds  250  acres  of  land, 
besides  numerous  other  very  valuable  gifts.  In  the  promotion  of  this 
scheme  he  was  aided  by  a  Professor  White,  who  is  now  to  be  President 
of  the  new  university.  The  first  conviction  of  its  founders  is  that 
"  there  exists  a  necessity,  never  yet  fully  met,  for  thorough  education 
in  various  special  departments,  and  among  them  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture,  industrial  mechanics,  and  kindred  departments  of 
thought  and  action."  It  is  also  a  principle  that  "no  single  course  be 
insisted  upon  for  all  students  alike;  that  various  combinations  of 
studies  be  provided  to  meet  various  minds  and  different  plans."  Thus 
the  university  starts  on  a  basis  essentially  new.  The  old  studies  will 
have  their  place,  but  science  and  the  practical  arts  of  life  will  rank  by 
their  side,  or  take  precedence ;  and  there  wiU  be  given  the  freest  scope 
to  every  individual  taste.     The  expenses   will  be  reduced  for  each 
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Btndent  to  tho  lowest  possible  scale ;  and  for  those  whose  means  are 
still  insnfficient  there  is  provided  work,  as  we  have  already  said.  Oe 
this  last  point  Mr.  Cornell  has  himself  written  a  letter  to  t^e  liim 
York  Tribune^  in  answer  to  inquiries.     He  says: — 


**  Studento  will  be  emplojed  in  euItiTating^  and  raising,  on  a  fkrm  of  300  acres,  the  Tarioiu  ' 
productionn  best  suited  to  furniah  the  eollege  tables.  Mechanical  emplojment  will  Iw 
given  to  all  in  the  machine  shop  of  the  unirersitj.  This  will  be  equipped  with  an  engine 
of  2o-horte  power,  lathes,  planing  machines  for  iron  and  wood,  and  all  the  most  im- 
prored  implements  and  tools  for  working  in  iron  and  wood.  Here  they  will  manu&cture 
tools,  machinerj,  models,  patterns,  &c.  The  erection  of  the  additional  buildings  required  ; 
for  the  university  will  furnish  employment  for  years  to  students  in  need  of  it.  Thoe 
win  also  be  employment  in  laying  out,  grading,  road-making,  and  improving  and  beau- 
tifying the  farm  and  grounds  of  the  university.  The  work  done  by  students  will  be  paid 
for  at  the  current  rates  paid  elsewhere  for  like  services.  The  work  will  be  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  professors,  and  competent  superintendents  and  foremen.  It  wiU 
be  the  constant  aim  of  the  trustees  and  faculty  of  tho  university  to  render  it  as  attractive 
and  instructive  as  possible,  and  especially  to  make  it  conducive  to  the  health,  growth,  and 
physical  vigour  of  the  students.  We  already  have  students  who  entered  three  months  in 
advance  of  the  opening  of  the  university,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  earn ' 
two  dollars  per  day, '  through  haying  and  harvest,  and  thus  make  a  sure  thing  of  it.* 
Such  boys  will  got  an  education,  and  will  make  their  mark  in  the  world  in  the  use  of  it. 
In  conclusion,  I  will  assure  the  boys  that  if  they  will  perform  one-fourth  as  much  labour 
as  I  did  at  their  ages,  or  as  I  do  now  at  sixty  years  of  age,  they  will  find  no  dificulty  in 
paying  their  expenses  while  prosecuting  their  studies  at  Ithaca.'^ 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for  128  free  scholarships,  to  be  dis- 
tributed one  to  each  public  school  of  the  State.  A  large  staff  of  pro- 
fessors, including  names  of  European  reputation — amongst  them  that 
of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, — has  already  been  collected.  The  progress  of 
this  experiment  will  be  watched  with  the  greatest  interest.  When 
will  some  English  millionaire  be  found  to  imitate  the  generosity  of  men 
like  Cornell  and  Peabody  P  And  how  long  will  it  be  before  we  have  a  ■ 
university  in  this  country  to  which  the  poorest  man  of  industry  and ' 
genius  shall  be  freely  welcome  P 


A  new  Methodist  College  has  been  opened  at  Belfast,  which  will 
include  in  its  objects  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  Wesleyw 
ministry,  a  collegiate  department  for  general  students,  and  a  boardSug 
and  day  seminary,  to  rank  with  the  first  of  its  class.  The  inaugural 
-address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  M.A.,  who  has  been  installed 
as  the  first  president.  He  reiterated  the  maxim  of  the'  late  John  Scott, 
•of  Westminster,  that  "  goodness  is  power,"  and  showed  its  importance  . 
to  the  teacher.  "  The  Christian  teacher,"  he  said,  **  was  working  upon . 
the  image  of  God — ^working  with  instruments  appointed  by  God;  and, 
moment  by  moment  let  him  expect  that.  God  would  appear  in  the 
jnidst  of  His  work,  and  send  through  the  channels  His  unseen  fire," 
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"The  JforicbnTormists  have  opened  a  new  grammar  soliopl  aA  Bishop., 
Stortford,  riot  as  a  rival  to  existing  institntioils,  but  as  an  ally.  The 
Rev.  T.  Binney  gave  the  inaugural  address,  and  put  in  a  word  on  be-  ; 
half  of  classical  studies.  He  spoke  also  at  some  length  on  religion  as 
an  essential  part  of  education;  but  instead  of  being."  the  basis,"  he 
argued  that  it  was  rather  "  the  crowning  glory  of  the  group."  Further, 
he  remarked : — 

**  The  proper  religious  training  of  the  young  of  a  Christian  family  is  a  duty  resting^ . 
primarily  and  directly  on  Christian  fathers  and  mothers.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
they  have  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing.  A  Christian  father  in  apostolio 
times  might  send  his  son  for  instruction  in  letters  to  a  heathen  school,  and  yet  retain  in 
his  own  hand  his  child's  direct  Christian  education.  In  the  same  way  now  day  schools 
might  be  exclusively  secular  as  to  instruction,  and  yet  the  Christian  education  and  cul- 
ture of  the  pupils  be  fully  attended  to  by  those  to  whom  the  duty  is  assigned  by  the  law 
of  Christ.  It  might  be  we]!,  however,  even  in  day  schools,  though  exclusively  concerned 
with  literary  instruction,  for  moral  culture  to  be  attended  to  and  a  recognition  of  God 
maintained;  while,  in  respect  to  irreligious  parents  who  neglect  domestic  religious  train- 
ing, there  the  Church  should  come  in,  with  its  benevolent  agency,  in  the  form  of  Sunday 
schools  and  Bible  classes^  which  might  open  to  receive  and  welcome  those  who  needed 
them." 


These  autumn  months  have  not  been  instructed  by  quite  the  usual 
number  of  educational  speeches,  for  in  the  prospect  of  the  elections 
other  topics  have  absorbed  attention.  Yet  we  observe  that  in  the 
addresses  of  candidates  education  has  a  frequent  place,  and  that  a 
greater  number  than  at  any  previous  time  are  prepared  to  vote  for  a 
more  comprehensive,  national,  or  even  compulsory  system.  While  the 
ladies  have  been  busy  in  the  registration  courts  claiming  their  political 
rights,  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  other  quarters  of  "the  differences 
in  the  minds  of  the  two  sexes  of  man."  To  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  desire  for  women  the  opportunities  of  higher  education,  the  London 
University  has  decided  that  they  shall  be  admitted  to  the  advantages 
of  that  institution,  and  a  scheme  for  periodical  examinations  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Senate,  and  has  now  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Gfovemment.  This  is  among  the  most  suggestive  innovations  of  recent 
times.  The  first  examination  is  to  be  held  in  May,  1869 ;.  and  each 
candidate  must  have  completed  her  seventeenth  year.  The  subjects  pre- 
scribed are  very  much  the  same  as  those  for  the  ordinary  matriculation 
examination.  After  a  candidate  has  passed  in  the  "general  examina- 
tion,"'she  will  be  allowed  either  in  the  same  or  in  any  subsequent 
year  to  go  out  in  honours  by  passing  a  more  severe  examination,  when 
she  will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  "  higher  proficiency."  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  yet  decided  that  the  successful  ladies  shalL  have  the 
degree  of  "  Spinster  in  Arts."  Possibly  some  of  them  in  after  life 
may  yet  attain  to  that  of  "M.A. ;"  which,  of  all  honours,  our  nursery 
youngsters  at  least  hold  in  highest  esteem. 
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Miss  Mary  Carpenter  is  retaming  to  India,  to  devote  herself  there 
to  the  work  of  female  education.  The  Indian  Gk>T6mxxiezit  has  oonsented 
to  make  a  grant  of  £1,500  a  year  for  fi^e  years  to  each  of  the  presidency 
capitals,  for  the  establishment  of  Female  Normal  Schools,  by  which  a 
supply  of  competent  teachers  may  be  obtained.  But  Miss  Carpenter 
feels  that  Englishwomen  must  lead  the  way,  and  is  accordingly  about 
to  proceed  to  Ahmcdabad,  where — assisted  by  an  adopted  daughter 
and  two  other  English  ladies — she  proposes  to  found  the  first  normal 
training  school. 


WHY  DOST  THOU  WAIT  P 

Poor,  trembling  lamb  !    Ah  !  who  outsidt  the  fold 

Has  bid  thee  stand,  all  weary  as  thon  art, 
Dangers  around  thee,  and  the  bitter  cold 

Creeping  and  growing  to  thy  inmost  heart  ? 
Who  bids  thee  wait  till  some  mysterious  feeling —  > 

Thou  knowest  not  what ;  perchance  may'st  never  know- 
Shall  find  thee,  when  in  darkness  thou  art  kneeling, 

And  fill  thee  with  a  rich  and  wondrous  glow 
Of  love  and  faith,  and  change  to  warmth  and  light 

The  chill  and  darkness  of  thy  spirit's  night  ? 
For  miracles  like  this  who  bids  thee  wait  ? 

Behold,  **  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  Come  ;** 
The  tender  Shepherd  opens  wide  the  gate. 

And  in  His  love  would  gently  lead  thee  home. 
Why  shouldst  thou  wait  ?    Long  centuries  ago, 

Thou  timid  lamb,  the  Shepherd  paid  for  thee. 
Thou  art  His  own.    Wouldat  thou  His  beauty  know. 

Nor  trust  the  love  which  yet  thou  canst  not  see  ? 
Thou  hast  not  learned  this  lesson  to  receive  : 

More  blessed  are  they  who  see  not,  yet  believe. 
Still  dost  thou  wait  for  feeling  ?    Dost  thou  say, 

**  Fain  would  I  love  and  trust,  but  hope  is  dead  ; 
I  have  no  faith,  and  without  faith  who  may 

Best  in  the  blessing  which  is  only  shed 
Upon  the  faithful  ?    I  must  stand  and  wait  ?*' 

Not  so.    The  Shepherd  does  not  ask  of  thee 
Faith  in  thy  faith,  but  only  faith  in  Him  ; 

And  this  He  meant  in  saying,  "  Come  to  Me.** 
In  light  or  darkness  seek  to  do  His  will. 

And  leave  the  work  of  faith  to  Jesus  still. 
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THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  PROMOTING  THE  REGULAR 
AND  PUNCTUAL  ATTENDANCE  OF  TEACHERS 

AND  SCHOLARS. 

Jt  Paper  read  hy  Mv.  Wm.  Ba.x,  of  Leicester,  at  Tlhestorif 

on  Good  Friday,  1868. 

(fiondvAJhd  from  paqe  428.) 

Now  for  the  second  division    of  the  subject  before  us,  yiz.,  the  hesi 
means  of  promoting  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  Scholars^ 

My  first  proposition  is— 

The  teacher  must  render  his  teaching  attractive  ;  he  must  not  forget 
that  the  child  will  not  unfrequently  place  the  class  in  competition  with 
other  available  pursuits,  and  into  this  competition  the  teacher  must  be 
prepared  to  enter. 

Dr.  Greenfields,  for  example,  will  be  a  powerful  rivaL  Our  children 
spend  the  six  days  of  the  week  pretty  generally  in  some  kind  of  com- 
pulsory labour ;  the  seventh  day  is  their  own  fee  simple,  a  transient 
jubilee,  and  the  two  things  for  which  the  tired  young  spirit  longs  and 
seeks  for  are  repose  and  refreshment.  Do  you  wonder  at  it  ?  In  the 
exercise  of  this  longing  they  are  but  true  to  the  instincts  of  their  own 
nature. 

Their  exhausted  energies  must  be  diverted  into  new  channels ;  there 
must  be  a  total  change  of  feeling  to  that  which  characterizes  the  work- 
days. 

Do  not  be  surprised  if  a  child,  with  opportunity  on  the  one  hand  and 
temptation  on  the  other,  should  throw  the  balance  in  that  side  the  scale 
nearest  its  own  inclinations,  that  natural  yearning  for  fresh  air,  the 
charms  of  sunshine,  the  gushing  music  of  the  lark  in  the  sky;  in  fact, 
Nature  appeals  on  all  sides  to  child-life  for  its  attention  and  preference. 

Teachers  need  not  fear  this  competition,  for  the  life  that  now  is  may 
receive  its  highest  joy  through  the  channel  of  the  Sunday  school, 
along  which  may  flow  a  stream  from  that  river  that  makes  glad  the 
city  of  our  God. 

On  the  wings  of  Sabbath  hours  children  may  be  lifted  above  the  low 
levels  of  time,  and  hold  communion  with  the  bright  things,  and  the 
glad  things,  and  the  dear  hopes  of  eternity. 

If  the  philosopher  with  the  kite  was  able  to  bring  down  lightning 
from  the  clouds,  the  teacher,  by  the  aids  of  hjoly  meditation  and  prayer, 
may  conduct  a  beam  of  the  amber  light  of  heaven  into  the  darkened 
mind  of  a  child.  If  the  pedlar,  by  the  exhibition  of  his  counterfeit 
jewels,  can  command  the  admiration  of  a  gaping  crowd,  the  teacher,  as 
on  Sunday  he  opens  the  casket  of  his  knowledge,  and  exposes  tl^ 
bright  gems  of  truth,  polished  by  the  attention  of  thought  during  the 
week,  may  charm  into  a  rapture  his  listening  scholars ;  or  the  mere 
repetition  of  a  Bible  story,  feelingly  told,  will  touch  with  a  wondrous 
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power,  and  strike  a  true  and  lasting  octave  upon  the  heart-strings  of 
the  young. 

And  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  aspect  of  Sunday  school  life  there 
may  be  ample  provision  made  for  definite  religious  instruction;  but 
then  it  should  be  given  orally,  more  in  the  form  of  conversation  than 
as  a  lesson.  Children  will  listen  with  delight  to  stories  told  them  out 
of  the  Bible.  Sunday  lesKons  should  never,  strictlj  speaking,  be 
lessons,  because  the  principle  of  the  day  is  freedom  and  enjoyment, — 
freedom  in  Grod*s  presence,  enjoyment  in  the  consciousness  that  we  are 
devoting  our  attention  to  things  which,  in  a  special  manner,  relate  to 
Him. 

But  all  this  is  too  often  forgotten  by  teachers ;  they  suppose  that 
they  can  awaken  children's  religious  feelings  by  preaching  to  them, 
quoting  texts,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  spirituality. 

Children  are  pleased  for  the  most  part  with  few  words.  Children  need 
loving  advice,  and  our  object  must  be  to  draw  them,  not  drive  them. 

They  must  be  allured  by  the  soft  south  winds  of  gentleness,  not 
driven  by  the  cold  biting  wind  of  remonstrance. 

The  Sunday  school  should  be  a  place  of  recreation ;  Sundays  the 
short  holidays  of  life,  bright  with  the  sunlight  of  heaven.  The  class 
should  be  a  pleasant  place ;  there  should  radiate  from  the  teacher  a 
genial  influence,  the  effect  of  which  should  be  seen  in  the  countenance 
of  every  child,  beaming  with  a  glad  and  satisfied  expression. 

In  many  cases,  were  you  to  ask  a  scholar  to  define  the  geography  of 
a  class,  he  would  say, — 

Three  hard  forms  and  a  chair. 

Ask  him  the  nature  of  the  exercise,  he  would  say, — 

A  dry  and  solemn  discourse. 

To  make  the  Sunday  school  attractive  there  should  be  a  variety  in 
our  teaching ;  the  fact  is,  our  teaching  wants  more  of  nature  and  less 
of  art  in  it.  Children  are  far  more  sensitive  to  nature  than  we 
imagine ;  the  emotional  impulse  is  so  much  stronger  than  the  int-ellec* 
tual  one  ;  children  are  adverse  to  thinking,  because  thinking  involves 
effort.  Earnestness  of  feeling  will  conmiend  itself  to  the  child's  mind 
more  readily  than  mental  exertion. 

Children  abominate  hard  work;  they  have  enough  of  this  aU  the 
week ;  give  them  information. 

Children  know  little  and  care  less  for  abstract  principles. 

Obedience  can  never  be  obtained  by  mere  force  of  laws.  We  may 
awaken  respect  and  wring  an  unwilling  submission  by  the  imposition 
of  a  rigid  discipline ;  but  the  silver  key  of  affection  will  often  unlock 
the  doors  of  a  stubborn  heart,  whilst  failure  has  marked  the  attempt 
conducted  by  commanding  action,  &o.  A  teacher's  gentleness  will 
make  him  great.  Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  love ;  it  always  creates 
its  own  image. 

The  diflficulty  is  not  with  the  children,  but  ourselves ;  they  will 
not  love  us  if  we  are  selfish  and  irritable ;  there  is  no  chain  so  strong 
by  which  children  can  \)©  \iv^^  \.o  Tj^a  ^a  tlaa  soft  silken  cords  of  love. 
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Another  metliod  of  securing  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of 
chiHren  will  be  by— 

Enlisting  the  co-ojperation  of  the  parents. 

To  obtain  which,  the  teacher  must  place  himself  in  direct  personal 
communication  with  them.  ' 

In  the  homes  of  our  scholars,  domestic  duties,  whilst  they  press 
more  heavily  on  the  Sunday,  are  as  a  rule  more  neglected  on  that  day 
than  any  other. 

It  requires  an  uncommonly  strong  sense  of  duty  tocanse  the  krilwom 
fiather  and  mother  to  forego  the  only  opportunity  in  the  week  of  giving 
way  to  rather  more  indulgence ;  and  as  no  one  on  that  morning  pulls 
the  factory  bell  to  disturb  them,  the  bed  has  it  all  its  own  way,  and 
pulls  instead. 

I  think  if  we  were  to  canvass  inost  schools  we  should  find  the  want 
of  regularity  and  punctuality  mostly  obtains  at  morning-  teaching,  and 
this  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  scholars  as  the  parents,  arising  out 
of  domestic  arrangements. 

We  might  copy  an  example  from  one  of  our  northern  Sunday 
schools,  only  instead  of  giving  to  the  children,  give  to  the  parents^  a 
card  whereon  is  printed,—- 

*' A  little  less  indulgence  in  the  bed, 
Ai  littie  more  oontrivance  in  the  head ;   . 
A  little  more  devotion  in  the  mind, 
Would  qtdte  prevent  your  cMldren  being  so  behind." 

I  believe,  as  a  rule,  the  parents  of  our  scholars  cherish  an  esteem 
and  an  affectionate  regard  for  the  teacher,  smd  would  respeet  a  personal 
request  for  attention  in  this  matter. 

And  for  reasons  more  than  this  one,  a  frequent  call  at  the  houses  of 
the  children  would  have  a  most  salutary  effeet. 

I  would  also  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  system  pursued'  wil& 
veiy  cofnsiderabie  advantage  by  a  school  in  Yorirahire*  They  have 
established  what  they  call  a  round  O  class,  and'  none  can  be  members 
of  that  clciss  but  those  children  who  attend  school  without  intermission 
(except  in  case  of  illness)  all  the  year  round.  A  register  is  kept,  and 
once  a  year  the  round  0  class  is  invited  to  a  tea  and  entertainment, 
when  presents  are  given  to  them. 

To  this  annual  meeting  every  ohikL  in  the  school  is  eligible.  The 
only  credentials  required  are-  the  certificates  supplied  by  the  superin- 
tendent, which  are  endorsed  by  the  secretary  from  the  register. 

Amd  this  introduces  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
rewards — a  somewhat  debatable  point  in  some  schools  at  present;  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  after  all,  one  of  the  most  powerful  induce- 
ments to  punctual  and  regular  attendance  of  children  is  to  be  found  in 
the  reward  book. 

I  am  aware  that  this  may  somewhat  tend  to  beget  in  the  mind 
of  the  child  mercenary  motives,  a  sort  of  working  for  wagea ; :  but  a 
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stimulus  of  some  kind  is  requisite,  and  if  it  cannot  be  found  in  one 
way  must  be  looked  for  in  another. 
There  is  an  old  English  adage, — 

<*  Reward  sweetens  toil ;  ** 

a  proposition  that  is  acknowledged  in  every  sphere  of  life,  throughout 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  The  artisan  labours  more  willingly 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  remuneration  he  receives.  The  man 
of  science  prosecutes  with  unwearying  diligence  his  researches,  cheered 
by  the  thought  that,  though  often  long  deferred,  the  world  will  one 
day  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  his  theories.  The  artist  works 
and  watches  for  the  public  recognition  of  his  genius.  The  statesman 
desires  to  leave  his  mark  on  the  chronicles  of  the  age,  and  endorse 
his  name  on  the  back  of  every  great  public  measure.  Wbat  wonder, 
then,  if  the  Sunday  school  scholar  try  to  win  the  coveted  prize  ? 

I  shall  not  encroach  further  on  your  time.  Permit  me  then  to  close, 
in  the  language  of  one  of  our  great  teachers,  by  expressing  a  hope 
that  though  mine  has  been  an  humble,  it  may  not  prove  a  profitless 
task. 

I  liave  not  attempted  to  discuss  a  subject,  nor  even  to  construct  an 
essay  for  your  entertainment,  but  to  give  utterance  in  brotherly  frank- 
ness to  a  few  words.  Like  a  small  pilot  boat,  I  have  gone  before  yon 
to  take  soundings,  planting  here  a  buoy  and  there  a  beacon  light. 

Brother  and  sister  teachers,  noble  vessels  are  you  all,  laden  with  a, 
precious  freight,  some  of  finer  build  than  others,  and  bearing  a  lofi;ier 
sail,  capable  of  outliving  a  fiercer  storm,  and  of  sailing  with  greats 
speed. 

Ye  have  to  do  with  God's  work,  and  if  you  have  but  Grod's  Spirit  for 
your  pilot,  God's  word  for  your  chart,  God's  truth  for  your  compass, 
and  the  shores  of  immortality  for  yotir  goal,  the  voyage  of  your  life 
will  have  a  glorious  termination.  It  may  be  a  stormy  passage  for  some 
of  you ;  with  rent  sail  and  broken  spar  ye  may  enter  the  haven. 

Grod  speed  you,  my  brothers  and  sisters  !  and  bear  you  safely  onwards 
until  your  prow  shall  grate  the  golden  isles,  and  your  anchor  shall  be 
cast  in  some  fair  haven  of  the  better  land ;  there  faithful  labour  shall 
reap  an  abundant  reward. 

**  There  rest  shall  follow  toil, 
And  ease  succeed  to  care  ; 
The  victors  there  shall  share  the  spoil, 
They  reign  and  triumph  there.** 

The  Outcry  against  Philanthropists.— "After  all,  between  on^lyei,", 
have  we,  the  revilers  of  reformers,  the  critics  of  philanthropists,  the  enemies  dL 
zealots,  ever  done  anything  worth  mentioning  ?  From  the  days  of  the  foundation 
of  Christianity,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  great  reform  and  improvement  and 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  civilized  world  has  been  set  on  foot  in  tlie 
first  entrance  by  men  guilty  of  the  folly  of  caring  more  for  others  than  they  di4 
for  themselves  ?  " — Macmillan's  Magazine,  ,        ■  r 
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Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins*— Matt.  ixv.  1 — 13. 

As  this  lesson  is  one  full  of  interesting  details,  the  best  introduction  to  it  will  be    . 
a  few  minutes'  lively  questioning  on  the  main  incidents  of  the  parable,  and  the 
most  obvious  points  in  their  spiritual  application. 

An  Eastern  wedding  generally  takes  places  at  night,  and  the  marriage  lasts 
several  days  (Judg.  xiv.  17).  The  bridegroom  goes  with  his  male  friends  (the 
cMldren  of  the  bridechamber,  Matt.  ix.  15  ;  Judg.  xiv.  II)  to  fetch  the  bride  from 
her  father's  house,  and  in  returning  a  procession  is  formed  which  is  joined  in  by 
the  friends  of  the  bride.  A  number  of  young  women  (we  should  caU  them, 
perhaps,  the  bridesmaids)  wait  near  the  bridegroom's  house  in  the  open  air,  ox 
in  a  summerhouse,  till  the  approach  of  the  bridal  party,  and  then  go  forth  to 
meet  the  procession,  and  all  go  in  together  to  the  wedding  feast.  Ward  tells  us 
that  Hindoo  marriages  are  often  celebrated  in  an  exactly  similar  manner. 

The  lamps  were  probably  held  aloft  on  a  rod — there  was  a  little  instrumen,t 
hanging  by  a  chain  which  served  to  clean  the  wick — and  each  virgin  had  a  flask 
which  should  have  contained  a  supply  of  oil. 

Let  tis  look  at  the  maidens  while  they  are  waiting.  They  sit,  and  stand,  and 
recline  by  turns  ;  conversation  dies  away ;  some  doze  off,  and  get  snatches  of 
slumber ;  at  last  all  are  asleep. 

To  see  them  all  as  they  slumber,  each  with  a  lamp  burning,  you  would  not 
know  there  was  a  clear  and  sharp  distinction  between  them — five  wise,  five 
foolish— outwardly  so  much  alike,  yet  really  so  different.  If  you  met  a  hun- 
dred people  in  Fleet  Street  you  could  not  tell  their  characters  by  looking  in  their 
faces.  But  God  sees  a  clear  distinction  between  them.  So  it  is  in  a  congrega- 
tion or  a  Sunday  school.     What  is  the  distinction  ? 

If  we  had  to  divide  all  the  people  in  the  world  we  might  do  it  in  different 
ways — old  and  young,  short  and  tall,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  white, 
and  black,  and  copper- coloured ;  or  even  religious  and  irreligious,  but  neither 
would  be  a  clear  division ;  some,  for  instance,  would  ba  neither  rich  nor  poor 
exactly,  &c.  But  there  is  a  dividing  line  which  only  God's  eye  can  see.  He 
knows  wheat  from  tares  ;  sheep  from  goats. 

When  the  bridegroom  came  the  distinction  between  the  wise  and  foolish  vir- 
gins was  apparent — five  were  ready  and  five  were  not  ready. 

Yet  all  were  outwardly  alike ;  and  the  careless  security  of  the  sinner  (especially 
of  the  false  professor)  is  not  always  distinguishable  from  the  quiet  confidence  of  the 
believer.     Two  girls  are  set  to  learn  their  lessons,  and  when  both  are  playing 
together  afterwards  you  would  not  know  that  one  had  been  diligent  and  was 
ready  to  say  them,  while  the  other  was  not  ready.    Tvyo  soldiers  march  together  , 
to  the  battle,  and  you  Could  not  tell  that  one  had  no  bullet  in  his  rifle,  and  was  . 
not  ready  to  meet  the  enemy.     Two  young  mei^  go  out  rowiag,  and  it  is  not  tiU 
the  boat  upsets  that  you  And  one  caxinOb  swiji  and  was  unprepared  for  the . 
danger.  .  ,. 

The  wise  virgins  had  someth'ng  which  the  foolish  had  not — oil  in  their  vessels. 
This  made  the  difference— this  was  why  they  were  ready.    And  Christians  have 
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lomething  that  worldlings  have  not — it  ia  not  seen  ontwardlj;  it  is  hidden, 
secret,  but  it  is  a  real  thing — the  oil  of  God's  grace  in  the  heart. 

All  the  virgins  slept,  wise  as  well  as  foolish.  This  maj  mean  that  eyes 
Christians  cannot  always  be  occupied  in  expecting  the  Lord's  appearing ;  they 
have  to  attend  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  A  Scotch  elder  died  at  a  praytr 
meeting — a  watcher  wide  awake  at  his  post ;  but  a  merchant  died  in  his  conntinfi^ 
house,  surprised  when  sleeping,  yet  ho  was  not  the  less  prepared. 

Or  the  sleep  may  represent  the  sleep  of  death,  which  comes  to  alL  Wise  and 
foolish  shall  awake  at  the  last  trump  (Dan.  xii.  2  ;  John.  v.  29). 

Or  it  may  be  that  in  the  sleep  of  the  wise  we  have  a  prophecy  of  the  state  of 
the  church  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearing.  The  church  will  be  siumbenng,  not 
expecting  her  Lord— she  will  be  very  like  the  world  (Luke  xviiL  8). 

That  day  tarries  as  the  bridegroom  did,  but  it  will  come.  Practically,  it  comes 
to  each  of  us  at  the  hour  of  death. 

We  suppose  ourselves  on  that  calm,  still  summer's  night  standing  near  whoTS 
the  virgins  are  sleeping.  Our  eyes  peer  through  the  darkness  to  discover  tlw 
gleams  of  the  torches  ;  we  listen  for  the  sounds  of  the  advancing  party.  Shouts 
and  songs  at  length  break  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  we  see  the  lamps  dancmg 
and  crossing  each  other  as  the  bearers  advance  along  the  tortuous  path.  It  is  a 
lively  sceDe.  Forward  they  come,  a  train  of  young  men  and  maidens,  trooping,, 
singing,  rejoicing.  In  their  midst,  borne  above  the  heads  of  the  erowd,  are  tlift 
bride  and  bridegroom  in  gorgeous  attire,  with  jewels  flashing  in  the  torchhglit 
As  they  come  near,  part  of  the  retinue  run  before,  and  the  cry  is  raised,  **  Be- 
hold the  bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  out  to  meet  him." 

There  is  something  sudden  and  awful  about  a  cry  at  midnight.  The  cry  of 
"fire  "  in  London  streets.  Once  at  midnight  *' there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt," 
£xod.  xil  30. 

The  virgins  are  all  wide  awake  enough  now,  and  we  see  plainly  who  are  piie« 
pared  and  who  are  not.  The  wise  are  calmly  trimming  their  lamps — they  are 
ready — and  they  go  out  joyfully  to  join  in  the  procession.  The  foolish  are  nmf 
ning  hither  and  thither,  crying,  "Our  lamps  are  going  out "  (margin) ;  they  had 
been  careless  before,  but  now  they  are  full  of  alarm  and  terror.  FooUsh  had 
been  their  conduct,  and  foolish  is  now  their  request,  "  Give  us  of  your  oiL" 

People  often  get  anxious  about  their  souls  when  death  is  near.  Sometimes 
they  feel  it  to  be  too  late,  A  clergyman  was  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  man  who 
was  dying  at  an  inn,  and  inquiring  the  state  of  his  soul,  the  man  only  ref^ied, 
**  I'm  afraid  ;  "  and  the  clergyman  could  get  nothing  more  from  him.  But  at 
many  death-beds  what  lying  is  practised  !  Even  then  friends  are  sometimes  not 
faithful. 

In  the  last  day  there  will  be  unreasonable  and  unavailing  cries  for  he^ 
**  Mountains,  fall  onus!"  "Rocks,  hide  us! "  (Luke  xxiii.  30  ;  Rev.  vL  16).  Seme 
will  cry  to  earthly  friends,  pious  brothers  and  sisters  and  parents^  "Give  us  of 
your  oU."  Impossible  !  None  will  have  oil  to  spare.  Each  must  answer  for  him- 
self.    Only  Christ  has  merit  that  can  be  placed  to  the  account  of  uiother. 

The  sad  condition  of  the  foolish  virgins  arose  from  waM  of  preparation.  Why, 
the  day  before  they  had  been  in  the  town  where  oil  was  plenty,  and  they  might 
have  had  a  fall  supply.  Now  is  the  daytime,  and  we  can  have  the  oil  of  grace 
"  without  money  and  without  price  "  (Isa.  Iv.  1) ;  but  neglect  it,  and  let  tiie 
great  day  find  you  unprepared,  and  all  the  s^dnts  in  heaven  cannot  save  you. 
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A  teacher  asked  her  class  all  round  which  they  thought  the  most  solemn  sen- 
tence in  this  parable.  (Which  do  you  think  ?)  One  little  girl  said,  *'  I  know  you 
not ; "  another  said,  '^  The  door  was  shut."  Speak  of  a  man  too  late  for  the  last 
train,  when  one  moment  makes  all  the  difference ;  children  late  for  school,  door 
shut.  Perhaps  sonie  wished  they  could  get  into  the  srk  when  they  found  the 
rain  falling,  but  the  door  was  shut. 

Do  you  hear  the  clang  of  that  closing  door  ?  As  it  swings  heavily,  too,  it 
teems  to  say,  **Too  late,  too  late,  ye  cannot  enter  now."  And  yet  what  door 
is  that  ?  Does  not  Christ  say,  **  I  am  the  door"  ?  and  is  not  that  door  opero  now  1 
(John  X.  9  ;  Rev.  iii.  8).  **  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us,*'  say  the  poor  foolish  virgins. 
But  now  Christ  sayB,  **  Soul,  soul,  open  unto  Me ; "  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door, 
and  knock  "  (Rev.  iii.  20). 

But  the  door  that  shut  out  the  foolish  shut  in  the  wise.  When  Koah  was  in 
the  ark,  'Hhe  Lord  shut  him  in."  How  safe  and  blessed  to  be  shut  in  with  the 
bridegroom!  but  how  awful  to  be  shut  out!  Heaven  is  for  the  holy,  and  for  them 
alone ;  nothing  shall  enter  that  defileth  (Rev.  zxi.  27).  If  it  were  open  to  all,  it 
would  not  be  heaven. 

We  may,  perhaps,  for  a  moment  change  the  figure  and  take  the  lamp  as  repre- 
senting life.  If  we  have  not  the  oil  of  grace,  when  we  leave  this  world  our  lamp 
goes  out,  and  we  are  cast  into  the  "  outer  darkness ;  "  but  if  we  have  oil  in  our 
vessels,  our  lamp  bums  on  with  a  purer  and  holier  light.  Eternal  life  is  the  con- 
tinuation and  consummation  of  the  new  life  implanted  in  us  here.  When 
Hedley  Vicars  was  ill,  his  friends  in  England  prayed  that  his  life  might  be 
spared,  but  their  prayers  were  answered  in  a  way  they  did  not  intend.  **  We 
asked  life  of  Thee,  land  Thou  gave6t  him  a  long  life,  even  length  of  dayw  for  ever 
and  ever"  (Psa.  xxi.  4). 

The  object  of  the  parable  is  not  to  awaken  repentance  at  the  hour  of  death, 
but  to  make  us  wise  now.  The  use  of  the  lighthouse  is  not  to  make  the  mariner 
vigorous  when  among  the  breaskers,  but  to  warn  him  off  them.  It  teaches  tfs 
tfaart  a  lair  appearamce  is  not  enough,  that  religious  impressions  are  not  enou^, 
tohear  the  word  gladly  is  not  enough.  Have  we  oil  in  our  vessels  %  Are  w<e 
Ttadyf 

The  virgins  weve  all  professors^  they  had  lamps  burning,  and  profession  may 
bum  brightly  for  a  time  while  there  is  no  real  faith  in  the  heart.  But  they  were 
thoughtless  and  careless  professors ;  not,  however,  hypocrites :  they  never  had 
an  idea  of  being  shut  out.  They  thoitgJU  they  had  oil  enough  to  last,  or  they 
lioped  at  all  events  to  get  in  somehow. 

Sometimes  a  vessel  is  wrecked  at  the  harbour* s  mouth  ;  and  there  are  profess- 
ing Christians  who  seem  to  have  made  a  prosperous  voyage,  for  it  has  been  all 
fair  weather  with  them,  but  are  they  unprepared  for  the  last  terrible  storm  ? 
**  Give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure  "  (2  Pet.  i.  10). 

Let  us  see  that  our  lamps  are  burning  brightly.  They  will  fluctuate  amidst 
the  gusts  and  temptations  of  the  world  ;  but  let  there  be  a  full  supply  of  oil,  and 
the  light  will  be  strong,  and  the  winds  of  temptation  will  not  extinguish  it,  but 
will  fisn  it  to  a  fiercer  flame. 

(The  above  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  works  of  Trench,  Amot,  and  Guthrie.) 

T.  B.  Bishop. 
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On  August  19tb,  1808,  in  Fordingbridge,  Hants,  on  old  and  valued  Sabbath 
school  teacher^  Mr.  Lock,  entered  into  his  rest,  after  a  severe  and  protracted  illnoss. 
Mr.  Lock  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  divine  grace  at  a  very  early  age.  As 
soon  as  he  learned  to  read  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  the  scriptures — at  first  the  his- 
torical, and  afterwards  the  more  spiritual  parts ;  and  such  was  his  acquaintance 
with  divine  truth  that  even  at  the  ago  of  nine  he  was  enabled  to  detect  some  of 
the  errors  of  Socinianism.  At  eleven  years  of  age,  when  looking  at  some  ludic- 
rous pictures  at  Falmouth,  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  utter  a  volley  of  oaths, 
although  he  had  never  used  a  bad  word  before.  The  temptation  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  resist  it  was  as  sudden  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  he  felt  as  though  some 
irresistible  power  had  possession  of  him,  and  was  about  to  tear  him  to  pieces; 
but,  after  clinging  for  some  minutes  to  a  post  to  prevent  himself  falling  on  the 
,  street,  he  passed  on,  fully  conscious  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  interposed  to  preseire 
him  from  sin.  His  preservation  from  the  vices,  snares,  evil  habits,  and  tempta- 
tions to  which  youth  is  especially  exposed,  he  ascribed  it  to  the  enlightening,  con- 
straining, and  protecting  influence  of  divine  grace.  Mr.  Lock's  mind  was  deeply 
impressed  by  several  remarkable  deliverances  from  threatening  death  in  early 
youth — for  instance,  when  seven  years  old  he  fell  the  height  of  eighteen  feet,  yet 
was  able  to  walk  home ;  at  another  time  he  was  knocked  down  by  some  carriage 
horses,  and  trampled  upon,  but  escaped  unhurt,  excepting  a  slight  wound  on  the 
breast,  caused  by  the  horse^s  ho  ofs.  He  also  had  two  narrow  escapes  from  being 
drowned  in  the  sea,  and  once  of  falling  from  the  roof  of  a  house  fifty  feet  high. 

Mr.  Lock  commenced  his  labours  as  a  Sabbath  school  teacher  before  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  in  the  Methodist  Sunday  school  in  his  native  town  of  Wey- 
mouth, in  which  he  had  been  a  scholar  from  the  early  age  of  four  years  ;  and  here 
continued  to  labour  for  several  years,  formed  Christian  associations,  was  watched 
over  by  some  of  God's  people,  and  mercifully  preserved  in  his  sphere.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  removed  from  Weymouth  to  Ringwood,  Hants,  where  he  con- 
. '  nected  himself  with  the  Independent  church,  and  laboured  in  the  Sunday  school 
as  teacher  and  superintendent  with  great  pleasure  and  acceptance  for  the  space 
of  twenty-five  years.  For  some  time  he  had  the  sole  management  of  meetings 
intended  for  the  spiritual  profit  of  Sabbath  school  teachers  and  elder  scholars, 
which  were  of  a  very  interesting  character. 

In  April,  1847,  he  hired  a  cottage  in  a  destitute  part  of  the  town,  and  obtain- 
ing the  assistance  of  some  willing-hearted  young  men,  he  couunenced  a  ragged 
school,  with  twenty-one  scholars,  which  soon  increased  to  an  attendance  of  forty- 
six,  so  that  they  had  to  enlarge  the  room  in  which  it  was  held. 

Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  money  firom  the  wealthy  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  clothe  the  children  decently,  the  name  was  altered  to  the  '*  Cottage  School," 
which  was  put  in  large  letters  over  the  door.  In  the  following  September,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  old  friend,  the  father  of  the  Eev.  John  Corbin,  of  Hornsey, 
he  opened  a  week-evening  working  school.  In  this  school  he  and  his  eo^workeis 
laboured  for  years  with  great  encouragement  and  success^ :  Some  raie  now  occQ* 
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pying  respectable  situations  with  a  salary  of  £200  a-year,  who  received  no  other 
education  than  what  they  obtained  in  that  school. 

In  July,  1851,  Mr.  Lockremo-Wd  tb'thdiidghbouring  town  of  Fordingbridge. 
The  Independent  Church  in  this  town  is  to  an  unusual  extent  a  mission  church 
-^preaching  the  Gospel  and  Sabbath  school  institutions  are  efficiently  carried  on 
in  four  adjacent  villages  by  thei  members  of  the  chur6h.  Here  Mr.  Lock  found  a 
congenial  sphere  of  action,  and,  notwithstanding  failing  health,  he  laboured  with 
great  diligence,  taking  the  oversight  and  principal  share  of  the  labour  of  two  of  those 
village  stations  successively.  His  whole  heart  was  in  the  work,  nor  was  he  left 
without  gratifying  tokens  of  the  divine  favour  and  blessing.  In  one  of  the  vil- 
lages he  took  an  active  part  in  the  erection  of  a  chapel  and  in  clearing  off  the 
debt. 

In  February,  1860,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  Independent 
church,  Fordingbridge,  and  continued  to  make  himself  useful  in  that  capacity 
until  laid  aside  by  his  last  illness. 

After  fifty  years  labour  as  a  Sabbath  school  teacher  he  was  prostrated  by  fetal 
disease.  The  grace  of  God,  which  protected  and  guided  him  in  youth  and  riper 
years,  abundantly  sustained  him  on  the  dyiug  bed,  enabling  him  to  bear  long 
months  of  weakness  and  suffering  with  patieuce.  His  faith  was  strong,  and  he 
rejoiced  in  the  security  of  that  tried  and  sure  foundation  on  which  he  built  all  his 
hopes  for  eternity.  All  through  his  illness  his  mind  was  remarkably  clear  and 
vigorous,  and  he  was  enabled  from  his  stores  of  Christian  experience  to  con- 
verse in  an  edifying  manner  with  those  who  visited  him.  A  few  hours  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  seized  with  great  agony,  during  which  he  was  unable 
to  speak,  and  as  it  passed  away  he  said,  ''I  see  my  Saviour  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  dark  valley  waiting  to  receive  me,"  and  then  peacefully  departed 
to  his  eternal  rest.  "W.  R. 

Fordingbridge, 

A  Gem  op  Thought. 

"  In  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  discovery  of  some  new  facts,  or 
of  some  new  forces,  and  in  the  freshness  with  which  they  impress  the  idea 
of  snch  agencies  on  our  minds,  we  sometimes  very  natnrally  exaggerate 
the  length  of  way  along  which  they  carry  ns  towards  the  great  ultimate 
objects  of  intellectual  desire.  We  forget  altogether  that  the  knowledge 
they  convey  is  in  quality  and  iii  kind  identical  with  knowledge  already 
Ibng  in  our  possession,  and  places  us  in  no  new  relation  whatever  to 
the  vAst  background  of  the  Eternal  and  the  Unseen.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  notions  of  materialism  are  perpetually  reviving,  and  are  again  being 
perpetually  swept  away — swept  away  partly  before  the  intuitions  of  the 
tnind,  partly  before  the  conclusions  of  the  reason.  For  there  are  two 
great  enemies  to  materialism,^ — one  rooted  in  the  affections,  the  other 
in  the  intellect.  One  is  the  power  of  things  TC)pbd  poe,  a  power  which 
never  dies ;  the  other  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  and  this 
evidence  abounds  in  all  we  see!" — From  "  The  Reign  of  Law**  (j>.  115), 
hy  ike  Duke  of  Argyle, 
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**0N  SOME  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  INTEBPKETATION  OF 

SCRIPTURE." 


Editor.  A  very  able  writer  has  said, 
'*  It  is  a  strange  though  familiar  fact, 
that  great  di (Terences  of  opinion  exist 
respecting  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
tare.  All  Christians  receive  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  as  sacred  writings,  but 
they  are  not  agreed  about  the  meaning 
which  they  attribute  to  them.  The 
book  itself  remains  as  at  the  first ;  the 
commentators  seem  rather  to  reflect 
the  changing  atmosphere  of  the  world 
or  of  the  Church.  Diflerent  individuals 
or  bodies  of  Christians  have  a  different 
point  of  view  to  which  their  interpre- 
tation is  narrowed  or  made  to  conform. 
Kow,  as  this  is  a  subject  in  which  we 
all  feel  deeply  interested,  I  trust  we 
shall  all  try  to  contribute  something  to 
the  information  and  profit  of  the  con- 
ference ;  let  us  be'careful  in  our  hand- 
ling of  the  subject,  sparing  of  theories, 
and  abounding  in  mutual  considera- 
tion. 

F.  S.  It  appears  to  me  that  our  sub- 
ject is  too  vast  and  requires  some  limi- 
tation ;  a  week  would  be  a  very  little 
time  to  give  to  a  theme  so  inexhaustible. 
There  are  what  are  termed  the  discre- 
pancies in  the  Bible  :  the  disputations 
as  to  the  different  renderings  of  pas- 
sages ;  the  alleged  contradictions  and 
the  difficulties  in  the  interpretation 
generally. 

C.  It.  Pray  let  us  understand  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  theories 
af  inspiration  about  which  so  much  has 
been  written  lately.  We  are  not  here 
to  make  difficulties,  but  as  far  as  we  can 
to  remove  some  actual  hindrances  to 
OUT  study  of  the  Bible  wMchliav^  aTmu 


oat  of  them,  and  to  confer  freely  and 
reverently  on  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings.  We  can,  if  necessary,  extend 
our  conversation  to  another  evening  or 
two. 

C.  M,  There  are  some  unreasonable 
people,  who,  because  there  are  difficul- 
ties in  the  Bible  which  they  cannot 
altogether  solve,  shut  up  the  book  in 
despair  and  lapse  into  indifference  or 
unbelief,  just  as  others  abandon  all  de« 
sires  after,  and  practice  o^  a  Christian 
life  because  of  the  inconsistencies  of 
professing  Christians  ;  or,  as  R.  E.  H.  6. 
says,  because  they  cannot  reconcile 
all  the  discrepancies  which  may  be 
detected  in  minute  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  therefore  feel  compelled 
to  give  up  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
which  is  about  as  absurd  as  if  they  were 
to  say  "we  cannot  reconcile  aH  the 
discrepancies  of  English  historians,  and 
therefore  give  up  the  history  of  Eng- 
land." 

T.  3f.  Our  scholars  are  often  pnr 
zled  by  the  glib  sophistry  of  half 
educated  fellows  in  their  workshops, 
whose  ignorant  misapplication  and  per- 
version of  certain  verses  of  Scripture 
produce  a  shallow  mystery,  which  is  as 
satisfactory  to  themselves  as  it  is  dis- 
turbing to  their  simple  hearers ;  whilfl 
as  to  its  real  value  as  an  argument 
against  the  vast  fabric  of  Christttn 
evidence  it  has  no  more  effect  than 
firing  popguns  against  granite. 

S,  E,    I  have  often  felt  the  same 
thillg.     Difficulties    are    much  man 
easily  stated  than  removed,  and  it  often 
\  \^^^Tv&  that  what  is  an  apparent  an- 
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ewer,  renders  the  text  more  perplexing 
than  before.  The  only  true  way  of 
studying  Scripture  (if  you  will  excuse 
the  seeming  dogmatism  of  the  observa- 
tion) is  to  sit  down  and  inquire  what 
is  "the  idea  or  sense  which  was  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  what  it 
is  he  wishes  to  convey  to  the  minds  of 
others.  The  answer  to  this  will  inter- 
pret and  go  far  to  explain  the  most 
difficult  passages  in  the  Bible. 

jB.  C.  T.  There  are,  of  course,  the 
inevitable  difficulties  of  having  to  read 
only  a  translation  of  the  original  reve- 
lation ;  for  instance,  it  will  sometimes 
happen,  that  when  Paul  is  pursuing  a 
close  train  of  reasoning,  and  one  which 
demands  serious  attention,  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  argument,  not  small  in 
themselves,  are  aggravated  by  the  use 
of  dijfer&nt  words  when  he  has  used 
the  same,  this  word  being  in  some  cases 
the  very  key  of  the  whole.  Take,  as 
an  example,  the  4th  of  Eomans ;  he 
used  a  word  eleven  times,  and  it  is 
throughout  the  key  of  the  argument, 
being  everywhere  employed  most 
strictly  in  the  same  sense,  and  that  a 
technical  or  theological  one ;  but  our 
translators  had,  unfortunately,  no  £xed 
rule  for  rendering  it.  Twice  they 
render  it  count  (vers.  3,  5) ;  six  times 
im^te  (vers.  6,  8,  11,  22,  23,  24) ;  and 
three  times  reckon  (vers.  4,  9,  10) ; 
while  the  identical  word  in  GaJatians 
iii.  6,  is  translated  occoutU.  Now,  if 
you  always  read  it  impiUe,  you  will  not 
fail  to  notice  how  much  the  argument 
gains  in  clearness  and  precision. 

H",  H,  I  think  that  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  class  of  difficidty  referred  to  by 
F.  S.,  but  I  cannot  help  remarking 
that  a  great  many  more  difficulties  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bible,  and 
I  have  often  been  asked  if  thai;  is  not 


the  reason  why  so  few  lessons  are  taken 
from  the  epistles. 

C.  R.  I  have  more  than  once  heard 
the  same  remark,  and  quite  think  it  is 
a  mistake  not  to  read  them  more  ;  as  a 
discipline  for  the  teachers  it  would  be 
most  valuable  as  well  as  for  the  scho- 
lars. Peter^s  candid  admission,  that 
they  contain  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, has  been  employed  to  furnish  an 
excuse  for  neglecting  and  keeping  out 
of  sight  these  writings. 

C,  M,  My  impression  is  that  miuis- 
ters  are  beginning  to  regard  them  as  too 
abstruse  to  be  studied  with  any  profit; 
and  too  liable  to  perversion  to  be  ap- 
proached with  safety ;  and  this  prin- 
ciple of  avoiding  whatever  is  hard  to  be 
understood,  or  liable  to  be  wrested  to  a 
destructive  purpose,  naturally  extends 
itself  to  other  parts  of  Scripture,  till 
the  result  ensues  of  an  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  certain  narratives  of  fact  and 
plain  moral  precepts ;  while  all  that 
relates  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity  is  left,  as  matter  of  mere 
speculative  inquiry,  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessed theologians. 

S.  E,  If  the  statement  of  the  last  two 
friends  is  correct — and  my  experience 
inclines  me  to  confirm  it — I  do  not  won- 
der at  Sunday  school  teachers  avoiding 
the  epistles,  for  does  there  not  seem  to 
be  a  general  disposition  or  determina- 
tion to  omit  interpretation  and  expo- 
sition of  the  word  of  God  in  the  services , 
of  the  Sanctuary;  if  so,  humbler  teachers 
may  well  prefer  the  mOre  easy  and 
familiar  lessons  of  the  gospels,  though 
I  contend  that  the  difficulties  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  well  as  the  danger  of  misinter- 
preting it,  are  evidently  an  additional 
reason  for  diligence  in  the  study  of  it. 
St.  Peter's  implied  ceiisure  of  those  who 
are  unlearned  and  unstable,  and  likely 
to  be  blown  about  with  every  wind  of 
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doctrine,  \b  intended  to  operate  as  a 
caution,  not  against  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  against  the  faults  whkh 
would  lead  us  to  wrest  them  to  our 
destruction. 

Secretary,  Exactly,  whilst  St  Peter 
confesses  both  the  difficulty  and  the 
attendant  danger,  ho  gives  not  the 
slightest  intimation  that  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  were  unsuited  to  general 
perusal ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice 
that  while  St.  Peter  speaks  only  of  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  as  presenting 
"things  hard  to  be  understood,"  he 
extends  to  the  whole  Bible  the  wresting 
of  the  unlearned  and  unstable ;  so 
that— and  it  is  to  this  I  am  anxious  to 
call  attention — when  there  is  wanting 
that  chastened,  and  tractable,  and 
prayerful  disposition,  which  should 
always  he  brought  to  the  study  of  the 
Scripture,  the  plainest  passages  and  the 
most  obscure  may  be  equally  abused ; 
after  all,  then,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
difficulty  which  makes  the  danger,  as 
the  temper  in  which  the  Bible  is 
perused. 

Editor,  No  one,  I  think,  will  accuse 
me  of  underrating  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  Four  Gospels  ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  occupy  a 


large  portion  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  treat  much  of  the  sublimer  and 
more  difficult  doctrines  of  ChristiaDity ; 
it  is  also,  I  presunoie,  undeniable  that  a 
great  deal  is  made  known  to  us  by  the 
Epistles,  which  could  only  imperfeetly, 
If  at  all,  be  derived  from  the  gospels. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  Christ  Him- 
self that  he  had  many  things  to  ssy  to 
His  disciples,  which,  whilst  He  yet 
ministered  on  earth,  they  wexe  not  pre- 
pared to  receive.  Hence  it  was  alto- 
gether  to  be  expected  that  the;  ^ew 
Testament  would  be  what  we  find  it,  a 
progressive  book  ;  the  communioa£u)ns 
of  intelligence  growing  with  the  open- 
ing out  of  the  dispensation. 

8.  E,  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
our  conversation  has  almost  imper- 
ceptibly diverged  into  a  subject  which, 
though  very  interesting,  is  scarcely  the 
one  we  intended  to  discuss.  I  have 
enjoyed  it  much  as  it  was  evidently 
unintentional  on  our  part,  and  as  it  is 
now  late  I  beg  to  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  subject  at  the 
same  time  ;  we  have  but  just  toudied 
upon,  and  not  at  aU  exhausted  it; 
next  month  let  us  give  our  instances 
of  difficulty,  both  in  doctrine  and  in 
translation. 


Thb  Chaem  op  Poetet.— Barbij, 
the  celebrated  republican  and  disciple  of 
Bobespierre,  had  been  condemned  to 
death  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
On  the  eve  of  the  execution  the  sister  of 
Barb^s  went  to  the  poet,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  implored  him  to  ask  the  king  to  grant 
her  brother's  reprieve.  He  tried  and  fail- 
ed. The  court  were  at  the  time  in  mourn- 
ing for  the  idolized  Princess  Marie  of 
Wurtemberg,  so  early  snatched  away  by 
eonsumption,  and  the  Count  of  Paris  was 
just  bom.    Victor  Hugo  xetuzned  to  the 


king.  It  was  midnight  ot  i^e  Ittit  3iily. 
His  Majesty  had  retired.  The  poet  vrote 
on  a  slip  of  paper  the  following  staiua, 
placing  it  on  a  table  opposite  jth9  door  of 
the  king's  chamber:—  -f 

Bf  yon  bright  angel  and  this  royal  heir, 
Once  more  the  mercy  of  the  king  I  Crave; 

Two  sacred  names  unite  to  bid  him  spare^ 
The  cradle  and  the  grave. 

Louis  Philippe,  on  aWakisg,  read  thalbes, 
and  Saibte  was  saved.    ■  r  ^  ■ . 
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'  MY  BOYS; 

A  SXJGGESTIOK  FOJEL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Theee  were  seven  of  them — active,  daring,  handsome  fellows — fearing  nothing, 
reverencing  few  things,  and  effervescing  with  fnn  at  all  times  and  places.  Their 
eager  minds  were  keen  to  detect  inconsistencies,  or  to  revolt  ajt  sham  professions. 
They  discnssed  with  equal  zeal  the  exact  appearance  and  locomotive  power  of 
Elijah's  chariot  of  fire,  or  the  intricate  doctrine  of  election. 

What  should  I  do  with  them,  as  Sunday  after  Sunday  I  came  before  them,  and 
they  called  me  teacher  ? 

I  asked  the  question  of  myself  and  of  the  superintendent.  The  first  gave 
no  reply.  The  latter,  with  his  usual  blandness  of  tone,  said,  **  Ah,  yes  !  difficult 
class — ^very.  Fine  boys,  though  ;  yes  ! — ah  !— um  !  to  be  sure.  "Win  their  hearts, 
Miss  G. ;  win  their  hearts.     All  the  rest  will  follow." 

This  was  not  enlightenment,  nor  any  comfort. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  follow  the  superintendent's  advice,  however.    Any  ear- 
nest woman  could  not  fail  to  win  the  regard  of  those  chivalric  boyish  natures. 
So,  before  long,  my  boys  and  I  were  warm  friends,  and  our  Sunday  meeting  the 
.  pleasantest  hour  of  all  the  happy  week  to  me. 

Sometimes,  when  the  eager  eyes  and  flushed  cheek  showed  that  some  heart- 
chord  was  touched,  I  wondered  a  little  sadly  that  its  vibration  was  not  more 
lasting. 

I  could  not  but  know  that  the  plea  which  wrought  effect  upon  their  words  and 
acts  was  not  for  "Christ's  sake,"  but  "for  teacher."  They  were  won,  but  by 
human  love,  not  Jesus'  power,  I  pleaded  God's  promise,  and  rested  upon  its  dis- 
tant fulfilment.     And  thus  the  months  passed  into  the  record  of  a  whole  year. 

One  day,  in  our  teachers*  meeting,  a  stranger  rose  to  address  us.  **  Friends," 
said  he,  "  you  have  been  talking  of  sowing  the  seed  now,  and  being  content  to 
wait  God's  time  for  the  harvest.  Very  good.  But  some  of  you  lament  that  the 
harvest  is  so  far  off,  and  wonder  why  it  is.  It  is  because  you  don't  expect  it  now. 
Look  at  your  classes.  How  many  pujpils  have  been  converted  this  year  P  None  ? 
"Why  not  ?  Because  you  don't  expect  God  to  hear  your  prayers  tww.  They  are 
laid  up  to  be  heard  by-and-by.  It's  only  with  you  according  to  your  faith.  You 
are  satisfied  to  gain  the  personal  love  and  Sabbath  interest  of  your  pupils  for  the 
present,  and  wait  for  future  fruit  from  the  seed  sown.  "Well,  if  you  work,  and 
trust  for  the  years  to  come. only,  surely  you  need  feel  no  sadness.  Look  on 
to  the  years,  that,  after  all,  may  never  come  in  this  world  to  you  or  your  children. 
Friends,  God's  time,  as  given  in  His  "Word,  is  riow,  "Why  not  plead  His  own 
"Word  to  Him  ? 

**  "Why  should  not  your  pupils  be  converted  now  f  As  of  old  Christ  asked  the 
blind,  to-day  he  asks  you  teachers,  *  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ?  *  Your 
answer  is  found  in  your  present  trust  and  work  ;  and,  whatever  that  answer  is, 
the  response  comes  unchanged — *  Accordmg  to  your  faith  he  it  unto  you»* " 

Our  teachers'  meeting  has  never  again  heard  that  rough  but  loving  speaker. 
Yet  I  know  that  many  hearts  thanked  him  for  the  faithful  rebuke,  and  more  than 
one  head  was  bowed  sorrowfully  in  prayer  for  }»resent  faith.     And  when,  six 
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months  later,  *'my  boys  "and  I  were  parted,  joy  ttrore  vriGi  sadneas  in  tbe 
hearts  of  pupils  and  teacher ;  for  she  knew,  that,  of  the  seven  sorrowfiil  fiuxs 
that  watched  her  from  the  'receding  deck,  three  she  should  sorely  see  in 
heaven,  if  never  more  on  earth.  They  had  each  a  hope  sore  and  steadfiist^ 
and  were  her  brothers  in  Christ.  To-day  she  holds  a  letter,  bidding  her  n* 
joice,  that  of  that  dear  class,  two  only  now  remain  onconverted. 

Dear  friends,  might  it  not  be  better  if  we  had  each  less  future  and  more  j^ff- 
aent  (aithl-^  The  Christian  Banner, 


&\xil\m  of  an  6hmmiixx^  €hxBB  Wesson. 

TiiK  Parable  op  the  Talents.— Matt.  xxv.  13 — 40. 

(The  passage  to  be  read  through  by  the  teacher,  and  such  of  tlie  class  as  can  do 
so,  verse  by  verse,  with  verbal  explanations,  &c  ;  see  Sunday  School  Union 
Notes. ) 

1.  Introductioiu  1.  What  a  parable  is.  This  parable  was  spoken  by  tic 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  What  is  a  parable  ?  A  kind  of  story.  Yet  every  story  is 
not  a  parable  :  it  is  a  good  story,  or  account  of  a  thing,  told  to  tetzch  a  wise  tessrni 
about  something  else  which  it  is  like.  So  it  always  has  in  it  sotnelSiing 
pleasant  to  hear,  and  something  importatit  to  learn.  2.  Why  JesTis  so  often  **  spah 
in  parables,''*  He  knew  that  many  who  did  not  love  or  care  for  the  truth  wotild 
listen  to  the  parable,  and  so  might  learn  the  truth  it  taught.  Others  had  i&tU 
knowledge,  and  could  not  tell  what  the  truth  meant  when  tlicy  heard  it,  but  these 
could^ understand  when  the  parable  made  it  plain.  How  fall  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness are  the  parables  of  Jesus  ! — ^how  great  His  love  And  pity  for  thefr  and  otir 
sakes,  to  use  these  simple  and  beautiful  words  !  What  two  things  does  a  pan^ld 
contain  ?    Why  did  Jesus  use  them  ? 

II.  The  parable.  1.  The  servant* s  worTc,  A  rich  man  gtiing  fnma  home  to 
travel  into  a  far  country,  wished  to  leave  work  for  his  servants,  and  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  his  money  while  he  was  away.  He  knew  it  would  not  be  well  for 
the  servants  to  be  idle.  Why  not  ?  Then,  too,  if  the  money  lay  unused  it 
would  not  be  increased.  What  did  he  do  ?  (ver.  14, 15.)  What  did  each  serraUt 
receive?  What  were  they  to  do  with  it?  What  was  the  worth  of  a  talent? 
This  large  sum  of  money  was  given  them  not  merely  to  take  care  of,  but  to 
trade  with  for  their  master's  profit.  Their  time  and  the  money  were  both  Ms, 
not  their  own.  He  gave  to  each  one  "  according  to  his  ability.**  He  knew  how 
much  each  could  do.  To  one  who  was  wise  and  active  he  gave  five  talents ; 
to  another  two — it  was  as  much  as  he  could  use  well, — and  to  another  one.  Did 
he  expect  all  to  return  the  same  amount?  No,  that  would  not  be  just.  Each 
was  to  do  his  best,  according  as  he  was  able. 

2.  How  they  did  it.  As  soon  as  their  master  had  gone,  he  that  had  the  five 
"went  and  traded  with  them ;  "  he  bought  and  sold  with  care  and  diligence,  and 
in  due  time  he  had  gained  other  five  talents.  He  that  had  the  two  did  the 
same,  and  he  gained  other  two.  This  was  not  done  without  thought  and  labour. 
But  their  master  was  away,  would  it  matter  whether  they  worked  or  not  ?  YoSi 
For  they  knew  he  would  retumy  and  would  caU  them,  to  aecomU  for  what  ^af 
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bad  done.     But  what  did  he  do  that  had  the  one  talent  ?  (ver.  18).    Was  this 
right  ?    He  was  wasting  time  and  money  too,  which  were  n.ot  his  o^oi. 

3.  The  day  of  reckoning.  It  was  not  till  *' after  a  long  time/*  still  it  came. 
When  their  lord  returned  it  was  a  time  of  joy  to  those  servants  who  had  been 
faithful  and  diligent.  How  gladly  they  gave  up  their  account !  He  that  had 
received  the  five  talents  told  what  he  had  done  with  them,  and  what  they  had 
gained.  What  did  his  lord  say  ?  What  reward  did  he  give  him  ?  Then  he 
came  who  had  received  the  two,  and  rendered  his  account.  What  reward  did  he 
receive  ?  Here,  then,  was  recompense  for  all  their  care  and  diligence.  Would 
they  regret  their  toil  in  that  day  of  gladness  ?  But  now  came  the  turn  of  him 
who  had  received  the  one  talent.  How  would  he  feel  as  he  entered  into  the 
presence  of  his  lord  ?  Why  should  he  be  sad  ?  He  knew  thai  he  had'done  wrong. 
And,  like  those  in  fault,  he  begins  to  excuse  himself.  What  did  he  say  ?  (ver.  24). 
This  does  not  appear  to  be  true  of  his  master ;  but  if  it  were,  would  that  make 
it  right  to  idle  away  his  time  and  to  misuse  his  money  ?  If  the  servant  had 
done  hisiduty  need  he  be  afraid  to  meet  his  lord  ?  Yet  he  speaks  as  though  he 
had  done  no  harm,  because  he  had  brought  the  talent  back  again. 

4.  The  punishment  (v.  26 — 30).  How  sternly  his  master  rebukes  him  J 
Bemember  that  slothfulnese  is  sin.  He  had  been  trusted  with  the  talent,  and 
should  have  used  it  so  as  to  return  it  with  increase.  Now,  it  was  taken  from 
him  and  given  to  those  who  had  used  well  what  had  been  put  into  their  care. 
But  worse  than  this,  while  his  faithful  fellow-servants  were  sharing  **  the  joy  of 
their  lord  "  he  was  cast  ''into  outer  darkness^"  there  to  mourn  in  hopeless 
misery  with  "weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.'* 

Ill,  What  the  parable  teaches.  1.  It  speaks  of  the  kingdom  ofJieaven.  Who  is 
its  Lord  ?  Who  are  its  servants  ?  All  whom  He  has  made.  We  among  them.  But 
while  upon  earth,  like  the  servants,  far  from  their  lord.  2.  God  claims  aiir  service* 
There  is  work  for  all.  He  has  given  us  telenta  which  must  be  used  for  Hib  glory. 
What  are  they  ?  To  some  He  gives  wisdom^  to  others  riches^  to  others  time,  or 
knowledge^  or  power  over  others.  He  looks  to  see  how  all  this  is  used.  Bat  have 
children  anything  to  do  with  this  ?  Yes.  Each  one  has  gifts  which  may  be 
nsed.  for  God*s  service.  Can  you  do  anything  to  please  God  at  hom^e  ?  at  school  ? 
with  parents,  or  brothers  or  sisters  ?  3.  God  wUl  call  each  one  to  account.  It 
may  seem  to  be  "  after  a  long  time,"  yet  the  day.  will  surely  come.  "  We  must  all 
appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.'*  When  will  that  be?  How  long 
have  we  to  work?  Only  during  "the  day**  of  life.  Let  each  one  be  very 
earnest  and  full  of  care  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God.  4.  There  is  a  tirne  of 
reward  and  of  punishment.  Jesus  speaks  of  *'  everlasting  punishment  '*  for  them 
that  do  Uly  and  of  ** eternal  life**  for  them  that  do  well.  For  which  are  you 
preparing  ?    Will  you  be  a  slothful  or  a  diligent  servant  ? 

"  God  entrusts  to  all,  talents  few  or  many ; 
None  80  young  or  small  that  they  have  not  any." 

J.  B. 

The  Final  Judgment. — Matt.  xxv.  31—46. 

Introduction. — ^These  verses  are  about  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  the  people  to 
judged ;  and  the  effect  of  the  judgment. 
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I. —The  Day  op  Judgment. 

{(i)  There  will  he  a  Day  of  Judgment. — The  Old  Testament  says  so  (Dan.  xii. 
2,  3) ;  Jesus  often  said  so  (Uatt.  xilL  ^0—43)  ^  ths  apos^leai  Often  said  so  (2  Peter 
ii.  9 ;  1  Thcss.  v.  2). 

{h)  Jesus  Christ  will  he  the  Judge^  31  ;  John  v.  22,  27. — Earthly  judges  some- 
times do  wrong ;  witnesses  are  mistaken ;  juries  come  to  wrong  conclusions ; 
ignorance,  hope,  fi»ar,  or  caprice,  may  mislead  the  judge.  Jesna  will  need  neither 
witnesses  nor  jury ;  He  himself  knows  every  action  and  the  motive  that  leads  to 
it  (Gen.  xviii.  25). 

(c)  Jesiis  will  cojtir  as  a  King,  34 — 40. — "With  all  the  glory  and  honour  of  a 
king  He  will  come  (2  Thess.  i.  10);  with  all  His  holy  angels  with  Him  (Rev.  v.  2, 
and  seated  on  the  throne  of  His  glory,  31). 

II. — The  People  to  be  Judged. 

(a)  All  Nalioiis  sivall  he  Gathered^  32. — All  the  countless  miUions  who  hare 
ever  lived  upon  the  earth  ;  all  the  millions  that  will  be  living  when  the  judgment 
comes  (1  Cor.  iv.  62—54).     Every  age  and  nation,  the  grave,  and  the  sea  sluJl  ! 
deliver  up  their  dead  (He v.  xx.  12,  13). 

(6)  Tlie  liigJUeous  sJtall  be  tlhcre,  34. — They  shall  be  first  raised  from  their  gxaveB 
(1  Thess.  iv.  16). 

0  TJu  Wicked  sluill  he  tJiere,  41 ;  John  v.  28,  29  ;  Matt.  xiiL  41,  42. 

III. — TuE  Effect  of  the  Jitdgment. 

(a)  A  separation  shall  take  place. — The  shepherd  of  a  mixed  flock  sometimes 
desires  to  separate  them.  He  knows  perfectly  which  are  sheep  and  which  are 
goats.  So  certainly  does  the  omniscient  Judge  know  the  character  of  all ;  and  he 
shall  separate  the  righteous  from  the  wicked — 32,  33. 

(b)  The  righteous  shall  he  rewarded. — They  shall  be  placed  on  the  right  hand: 
the  place  of  honour  (Gen.  xlviiL  14) ;  of  safety  (Ps.  xvi.  8) ;  and  of  happiness  ; 
(Ps.  xvi.  11).    They  shall  be  welcomed  to  heaven  by  the  Judge  (34),  and  kind   , 
deeds  done  for  the  sake  of  Christ  shall  bp  graciously  remembered  (35 — 40). 

(c)  The  wicked  shall  he  punished. — They  will  be  deprived  of  the  blessings  of  ,. 
the  righteous ;  reproved  for  their  neglect  of  duty  (41 — 45) ;  driven  from  the  pre-  . 
sence  of  the  Judge  (41) ;  sent  to  be  companions  of  Satan  and  his  angels  (41), 
and  be  told  that  the  fault  is  their  own,  for  everlasting  fire  was  not  prepared  for 
them  (41). 

{d)  The  rewards  and  punishments  will  he  eternal. — l^o  sin  can  enter  heaven    '. 
(Rev.  XX.  27) ;  therefore  the  righteous  can  never  forfeit  heaven  ;  no  offer  of 
mercy  will  ever  reach  hell  (Rev.  xxi.  11) ;  the  wicked,  therefore,  can  never  escapet 
"  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal''  (46). 

Reflections. 

It  is  appointed  to  man  once  to  die,  and  once  to  be  judged.  All  desire  to  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  to  be  on  the  right  hand  at.  !Ust.  There  is  only 
one  way :  we  may  make  our  peace  with  God  tharoi^gh  Christ  noio,  then  tie 
Judge  himself  will  be  our  friend,  and  will  say,  **  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father*"    • 

W.  H. 
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David's  Numbering  the  Pjsople.— 1  Ohron.  xxi. 

I'Ad  Genius, — ^Among  the  Bomans  a  general  estimate  of  every  man's  estate  and 
personal  effects  was  delivered  to  the  Government  upon  oath  every  five  years.  It 
was  established  by  Servius  Tullius,  566  b.o.  In  England,  formerly  not  periodical, 
is  now  taken  every  ten  years;  the  last  was  taken  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  April  7, 
I86I.  The  latest  census  taken  in  France  was  in  1866  (every  fifth  year) ;  in 
Austria,  1866  (every  third  year) ;  in  Belgium,  1867  (every  third  year) ;  in  the 
United  States,  1860  (every  tenth  year). — HaydrCs  Dictionary  of  Dates, 

Dan  to  Beersheba. — This  was,  in  olden  days,  the  popular  expression  for  "  all 
Palestine  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  10).  The  phrase  has  become  a  werld's  proverb,  and  yet  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  often  misunderstood  by  Biblical  students  (compare  Jos.  xi. 
17 ;  xii.  7).  Mount  Halak  was  in  the  parallel  of  Beersheba,  and  Baal-gad  is  identical 
with  Banias,  4  m.  East  of  Dan.  These  then  were  the  limits  of  what  we  may  call 
"  the  land  of  possession."  "The  land  of  promise  *' was  much  larger,  (compare 
Gen.  XV.  18 ;  Ex.  xxiil  22—31 ;  and  Jud.  ii.  20—23,  with  Jos.  xxiii.  18—16). 
These  facts  were  unknown  to  Bishop  Colenso  ;  or,  if  known,  they  were  unfairly 
overlooked,  and  hence  the  force  of  one  of  his  most  telling  but  most  sophistical 
objections  to  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Record. — Porter's  '*  Giant  Cities,*'  p,  301. 

Pakable  op  the  Ten  Virgins.— -Matt.  xxv.  1 — 13. 

At  a  marriage,  the  procession  of  which  I  saw  some  years  ago,  the  bridegroom 
came^from  a  distance,  and  the  bride  lived  at  Serampore,  to  which  place  the  bride- 
groom was  to  come  by  water.  After  waiting  two  or  three  hours,  at  length,  near 
midnight,  it  was  announced,  as  if  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  '  Behold  !  the 
bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  out  to  meet  him.*  AU  the  persons  employed  now 
lighted  their  lamps,  and  ran  with  them  in  their  hands  to  fill  up  their  stations  in 
the  procession.  Some  of  them  had  lost  their  lights  and  were  unprepared,  but 
it  was  then  too  late  to  seek  them,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  forward  to  the  house 
of  the  t)ride,  at  which  place  the  company  entered  a  large  and  splendidly  illuminated 
area  before  the  house,  covered  with  an  awning ;  where  a  great  multitude  of 
firiends,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  were  seated  upon  mats.  The  bridegroom 
was  carried  in  the  arms  of  a  friend,  and  placed  on  a  superb  seat  in  the  midst  of 
the  company,  where  he  sat  a  short  time  and  then  went  into  the  house,  the  door 
of  whiph  was  immediately  shut  and  guarded  by  Sepoys.  I  and  others  expostulated 
with  the  door-keepers,  but  in  vain. —  JP^arcTs  **View  of  the  Hindoos,'^  iii.  171. 

David's  Charge  to  Solomon. — 1  Chron.  xxii. 

Lady  Huntingdon,  with  an  income  of  only  £1,200  a-year,  did  much  for  the 
cause  of  religion.  She  maintained  the  college  she  had  erected  at  her  sole  expense, 
she  eifected  chapels  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  she  supported  ministers 
who  w^re  Bent  to  preach  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  A  minister  of  the  gospel 
and  a  p^son'from  the  country,  once  called  on  her  ladyship.  When  they  came 
oat,  the  countryman  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  house,  and  after  a  short  pause, 
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ezdAimed,  '*  What  a  leason  I  Can  a  person  of  her  noble  birth,  nursed  in  the  I9 
of  grandear,  live  in  such  a  honse  so  meanly  furnished ;  and  shall  I,  a  tradesmaO) 
bo  surrounded  with  luxury  and  elegance  I  From  this  moment  I  shall  hate^y 
house,  my  furniture,  and  myself,  for  spending  so  little  for  €rod  and  so  mnchiii 
fully." 

Mrs.  Graham,  of  Kew  York,  made  it  a  rule  to  appropriate,  the  tenth  part  of 
her  earnings  to  be  expended  for  pious  and  charitable  purposes.  She  had  taken  a 
lease  of  two  lots  of  ground  in  Greenwich  Street^  from  the  Ootporatum  of  Tnitty 
Church,  with  the  Tiew  of  bnilding  a  honse  on  them  for  her  own  acooramodatioi; 
the  building,  however,  she  never  commenced.  By  a  sale  which  her  son-in-lair} 
Mr.  Bethune,  made  of  the  lease,  in  1795,  for  her,  she  got  «ii  advance  <^  ene  tfi^ 
sand  pounds.  So  large  a  profit  was  new  to  her.  **Qmdk,  qoiek, "  said  she ; 
'*lct  mo  appropriate  the  tenth  before  my  heart  grows  haid."  What  £de% 
in  duty  !  What  distrust  of  herself  I  Fifty  poonds  of.  this  money  she  set-to 
Mr.  Mason,  in  aid  of  the  funds  he  was  collecting  for  the  estahliahment  of  atii*9r 
logical  seminary. 

Paradlb  or  THB  Talbwts.— Matt.  xxr.  14 — SO, 

As  many  vapours  rising  from  the  sea  meet  together  in  one  cloud,  >fi 
that  cloud  falls  down  divided  into  many  dropsy  and  those  drops  nm  togeUier 
making  rills  of  water,  which  meet  in  channels,  and  those  channels  nm  nifo 
brooks,  and  those  brooks  into  rivers,  and  those  rivers  into  the  sed, ;  so  it  fS&ssi 
is  or  should  be  with  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  church.  They  all  come  down 
from  God,  divided  severally  as  He  will  to  various  Christians.  They  should  flow 
through  the  channels  of  their  speciaL  Tocations  into*  tb*.  oommon  streunB  of 
public  use,  for  church  or  commonwealth ;  and  ultimately  return  into  the  gieit 
ocean  of  His  glory,  from  whence  they  originally  came.— ^tsj^pi  JBTalL 

*'  Bless  the  poor  children  who  haven't  got  any  beds  to-night,"  prayed  a.Iitlle 
boy,  just  before  he  lay  down  on  his  nice  warm  cot,  on  a  cold  v^indy  ni^t»  4< 
he  rose  from  his  knees  his  mother  said,  '*  You  have  jnst  asked  €rod  to  bless  fte 
poor  children,  what  will  you  do  to  bless  them  1 "  The  boy  thought  amotq^nt^ 
"  Why,  if  I  had  a  hundred  cakes,  enough  for  all  the  family,  I'd  give  them  SOIB0;" 
**But  you  have  no  cakes,  what  are  you  willing  to  do  ?**  "Why,  whea  I  get 
money  enough  to  buy  all  the  things  that  I  want^  and'  have  some  over.  111  give 
them  some. ' '  *'  But  you  haven' t  half  money  enough  to  bay  all  you  want,  and|Mr- 
haps  never  will  have ;  what  will  you  do  to  bless  the  poor  nowT'  "  I'll  give  tb«iii 
some  bread."  '^  You  have  no  bread,  the  bread  is  mine."  <*  Then  I  con]d«aiii 
money  and  buy  a  loaf  myself. **  **Take  things  as  they  now  are;  you  know 
what  you  have  that  it  is  your  own,  what  are  you  willing  to  give  to  helj^.tlie 
poor  ? "  The  boy  thought  again.  "  rU  give  them  half  my  money— I  hvre 
seven  pennies,  and  I'll  give  them  four." 

Solomon's  Prayee  for  "Wisdom. — 2  Ohron.  i. 

If  the  mountains  were  pearl,  if  every  sand  of  the  sea  were  a  diamond,  it  wan 
not  comparable  to  wisdom. '  Without  wisdom  n^pemaa  is  lika  a  ehip  wMkoiit 
a  pilot,  in  danger  to  split  upon  rocks.  The  pfjk)e  ofwiidein^iB  ab0ve<»ibis> 
The  ruby  is  a  precious  stone,  transparent^  of  a:  fiery  red  ceiour.  It  isMptariid 
of  one  of  the  kings  of  Indisy  he  wore  a  mhff  of  that  bigiieav  andi  sfiUBioQit 
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that  lie  might  be  seen  by  it  in  the  dark.     Bat  wisdom  casts  a  more  sparkling 
colour  than  the  ruby,  it  makes  ns  shine  as  angels. — Watson. 

"Wisdom  consists  chiefly  in  three  things — (1)  knowledge  to  discern;  (2) 
skill  to  judge ;  (3)  activity  to  prosecute. 

The  Final  Judgment. — ^Matt.  xxv.  81 — 46. 

That  the  shepherd  might  be  able  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  to  distinguish 
his  sheep  from  those  belonging  to  other  flocks,  he  sets  a  peculiar  mark  on  some 
part  of  their  body.  To  this  practice  the  Saviour  seems  to  allude  in  these  words, 
**  I  know  my  sheep,  by  the  seal  of  my  Spirit  impressed  on  their  hearts." 

Ver,  32. — The  following  observation  beautifully  illustrates  this  description, — 
** So  completely,"  says  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm,  "do  sheep  lose  their  distinctive 
features  in  these  hot  climates,  that  in  seeing  them  mixed  with  goats,  I  could 
.never  tell  them  apart.  They  are  never  white  as  with  us,  and  their  wool  degene- 
rates into  hair." — Travels  in  South  East  of  Asia, 

Though  an  unpractised  eye  could  not  discriminate  often  the  sheep  from  the 
goats,  the  experienced  shepherd  knows  each  perfectly.  So,  though  in  this  world 
hypocrites  mingle  with  God's  people,  and  resemble  them  outwardly,  the  Great 
Shepherd  can  by  the  unerring  glance  of  His  omniscience  detect  them,  and  at  the 
appointed  season  of  the  judgment,  will  divide  the  two  classes  of  saLuts  and 
sinners.     "  The  Lord  knoweth  them  thai  are  His." 

The  Temple  Dedicated. — 2  Chron.  vi.  1 — 21. 

Temples  originated  in  the  sepulchres  built  for  the  dead. — Eusebms,  The 
JSgyptians  were  the  first  who  erected  temples  to  the  gods. — Herodotvs,  The 
first  erected  in  Greece  is  ascribed  to  Deucalion. — Apollonius,  The  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  built  by  Solomon,  1012  B.C.;  consecrated,  1004;  fired  by 
Kebuchadnezzar,  587 ;  rebuilt,  636 ;  pillaged  by  Antiochus,  170 ;  rebuilt  by 
Herod,  18  ;  destroyed  by  Titus,  70  a.d. — Haydn  s  Didumary  <^  Bates, 

A  little  girl  said  to  a  gentleman  who  was  never  known  to  enter  the  house  of 
God,  "Sir,  why  don't  you  go  to  church  ;  for  I  am  sure,  such  as  you  are,  you 
need  food  as  well  as  myself  ? "  The  gentleman  answered  her,  "  Fray,  who  feeds 
you,  and  what  kind  of  food  is  it  that  you  receive  at  church  ?"  She  replied, 
'*Sir,  it  is  God  who  feeds  me  there,  and  His  word  is  the  food  I  am  supplied 
with ;  and  I  assm'e  you  that  though  my  mother,  being  very  poor,  is  some- 
times scarcely  able  to  give  me  food  to  eat — ^yet,  fed  as  I  am  every  Sunday  with 
the  bread  of  life,  I  never  know  what  the  pains  of  hunger  are.'*  The  gentle- 
man, astonished  at  what  he  heard  from  the  little  girl,  resolved  from  that  time 
to  attend  the  service  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  he  has  adhered  to  his  determina- 
tion, and  now  feels  and  confesses  the  great  pleasure  and  profit  that  arises  from 
a  constant  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace. — WhiUcross, 

The  Treachery  of  Judas. — Matt.  xxvi.  1 — 16. 

What  is  a  friend  but  one  whom  I  can  trust,  one  who  in  sorrow's  hour  will 
mingle  his  tears  with  mine,  one  on  whose  support  I  can  reckon  when  my  back 
IB  at  the  wall  ? — Guthrie, 

What  is  sweeter  than  a  well-tuned  lute,  and  what  more  delightful  than  a 
£tiend,  one  who  can  cheer  us  in  sorrow  with  his  wise  and  afifectionate  dia- 
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eoane  t  Nothing,  howeTer,  U  sooner  oatnned  than  a  late,  and  nothing  if 
more  fickle  than  human  firiandihip*  Tb#  tone  of  the  one  changes  with  tin 
weather,  that  of  the  other  with  fortune.  With  a  clear  sky,  a  bright  snn,  tnd 
a  gentle  breeze,  jou  will  have  friends  in  plenty ;  bat  let  fortone  frowi^  ^ 
the  firmament  be  overcast,  and  then  yoar  friends  will  prove  like  the  strings  of 
the  Inte,  of  which  yon  will  tighten  ten  before  yon  find  one  that  will  hear  the 
stretch  and  keep  the  pitch. — Gctthold. 

"  All  are  friends  in  heaven,  all  futhfiil  friends ; 
And  manj  fHendships  in  the  days  of  time 
Begun,  are  lasting  here  and  growing  still.** — IPoUok. 

8olomon\i  Pratr  AmcwsmiX'^S  Chron*  vH. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  once  asked  Lady  Huntingdon  how  she  reconciled  prayer  to 
God  for  particular  blessings  with  absolute  resignation  to  the  Divine  wilL  "Very 
easily,'*  answered  her  ladyship,  ''just  as  if  I  were  to  offer  a  petition  to  a  inonarch, 
of  whose  kindness  and  wisdom  1  had  the  highest  opinion.  In  snch  a  case  my 
language  would  be,  I  wish  you  to  bestow  on  me  such  or  such  a  favour ;  but  your 
majesty  knows  better  than  I  how  far  it  would  be  agreeable  to  yon,  or  right  in 
itself,  to  grant  my  desire.  I  therefore  content  myself  with  humbly  presentuig 
my  petition,  and  leave  the  event  of  it  entirely  to  you." 

Christ's  Last  Passover. — Matt.  xxvi.  17—35. 

The  master  of  the  house  first  begins  to  eat,  the  goests  and  others  inmxediately 
follow  his  example.  Neither  knives  or  forks  are  used?  the  thumb  and  two 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  serve  instead  of  those  instnnnenta  /  bat  the  spoons  are 
used  for  soup  or  rice,  or  other  things  which  cannot  be  easily  eaten  without,  snd 
both  hands  may  be  used  in  particular  cases.  When  there  are  se  vearal  dishes  upon 
the  tray,  each  person  takes  of  any  that  he  likes,  or  of  every  one  in  snocession ; 
when  only  one  dish  is  placed  upon  the  tray  at  a  time,  each  takes  from  it  a  few 
mouthfuls,  and  it  is  quickly  removed  to  give  place  to  another.  To  pick  oat  a 
delicate  morsel  and  hand  it  to  a  friend,  is  esteemed  polite. — Jxtne^a  *'  Uodem 
Egyptians.'* 

When  they  ate  they  raised  themselves  on  their  elbow,  and  made  use  of  the  riglit 
hand  {Horace^  Ode  i.  1 — 27).  Which  is  the  reason  why  our  Lord  mentions  the 
hand  of  Judas  in  the  singular  number. — PaaoUnCs  ^*McMfMra  and  Ousiwns  ^flht 
East,*'  t.  410. 
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Knowledge  and  wisdom  far  flrom  being  one. 
Have  ofttimes  no  coniiection.    Knowledge  dweUs 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  ihdr  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  buikh^ 
Till  smoothed  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  plaoe^ 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proad  that  he  has  learned  so  mud ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more.*' — Cowper. 
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Mb.  Editob — SiE,— Having  seen  in 
your  last  number  a  letter  from  one 
who  suggests  tbat  the  rotation  sys- 
tem in  a  Sunday  school  would  be  better 
than  for  each  teacher  to  have  Im  own 
«lass,  and  refers  to  the  Sunday  school 
connected  with  the  late  Eev.  Danid  Gunn's 
chapel,  at  Christchurch,  Hants;  X  write 
to  give  you  the  result  of  my  observations, 
when  a  teacher  in  that  sichool  more  than 
twenty  years  ago ; 

1.  Mr.  Gunn  was  very  much  attached  to 
the  Sunday  schooL  He  used  to  say  that 
if  obliged  to  choose  to  give  up  either  the 
pulpit  or  the  school,  it  certainly  would  not 
be  the  latter.  In  his  last  illness,  and  when 
imconscious,  he  was  often  heard  speaking, 
as  if  addressing  the  school,  aecor£ng  to 
his  custom;  shewing  that  it  Isiij  nearest 
his  heart. 

2.  He  took  an  extraordinary  interest  in 
young  people,  and  was  exceedingly  kind 
and  generous  to  them.  He  met  them  in 
classes  at  different  places,  or  individually 
in  his  study;  ccmducted  conversation 
meetings;  and  always  had  a  kind  and  in- 
structive word  whenever  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  them,  not  even  passing  them  in 
the  street  without  a  pleasant  and  respect- 
ful recognition.  Many  he  educated  gra- 
tuitously; many  he  apprenticed  to  a  trade, 
and  when  out  of  their  time  aseosted  to  set 
them  up  in  business,  and  continued  to 
watch  over  them  with  the  kindness  of  a 
father  and  pastor  combined.  Hence  many 
now  living  are  strongly  attached  to  his 
memory,  and  feel  that  they  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  they  could  never 
repay. 

3.  Mr.  Gunn  had  a  very  imusual  talent 
for  governing :  he  was  a  striet  disciplin- 
arian, and,  had  he  been  an  admiral,  would 
have  made  a  superior  commander  of  the 
Channel  Fleet.  His  school  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  ^vided  into  classes:  the 
scholars  had  their  numbers,  and  sat  ac- 
cording to  them,  mostly  on  two  rows  of 


forms  in  the  long  rooms.  Each  form  would 
hold  five ;  and  one  or  two  forms  consti- 
tuted a  class,  according  to  the  number  of 
teachers  present,  who  were  appointed  in 
rotation  by  the  superintendent  every  Sun- 
day morning.    He  had  a  large  and  efficient 
band  of  teachers,  most  of  them  trained  by 
himself,  and  yet,  in  the  absence  of  his  pev- 
sonal  superintendence,  the  achool  was  not 
to  be  admired.    But  if  he  presented  him- 
self, even  without  uttering  a  word,  the 
loudest  noise  was  instantly  hushed,  the 
wildest  confusion  changed  to  perfect  order, 
and  if  he  spoke  perfect  pt'^lness  reigned 
the  whole  time.    Every  Sunday  evening, 
in    the    presence   of  an    audience    that 
Crowded  the  spacious  vestry,  he  gave  fresh 
lessons  to  the  teachers  and  monitors  stand- 
ing around  hi^  desk,  who  generally  took 
down  the  substance  in  writing,  and  taught 
them  to  their  classes  on  the   following 
Sunday  mornings.    The  whole  school,  ex- 
cept the  youngest,  were  examined  in  the 
chapel,  in  the  afternoon,  by  Mr.  Gunn, 
and  many  persons  regularly  occupied  the 
body  of  the  chapel  to  listen  to  the  pithy, 
striking,  useful,  and  often  eccentric  things 
he  used  to  say  on  those  occasions.    That 
he  insisted  on  punctuality  may  be  learned 
from  an  incident  which  I  once  witnessed. 
One  Sunday  morning  a  teacher  entered 
the    school    while     they    were    singing 
the   second  verse  of  the  opening  hymn. 
All  eyes  were  instantly  turned  upon  ^i"i 
in  evident  surprise  and  disapprobation; 
and  when  Mr.  Gunn  headed  the  proces- 
sion, of  the  male  part  of  the  school,  on 
their  way  to  the  room  appropriated  to 
their  special  use,  he  bowed  to  the  offender 
and  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  a  little 
lat^  air.*' 

Mr.  Gtmn's  plan  was  peculiarly  his 
own;  it  was  the  reflection  of  his  own 
mind,  and  under  his  management  worked 
admirably ;  but  I  submit  that  it  is  by  no 
means  one  to  be  copied,  and  would  be 
wholly  unsuitable  for  general  adoption. 
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It  hai  struck  me  as  a  yery  strange  thing 
that  no  biographical  account  of  so  remark- 
able a  man  as  Mr.  Ounn  has  ever,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  been  published. 


His  successor,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Fletcber, 
and  Mr.  Ounn's  nephew,  at  Warminster, 
are  both  men  of  known  ability. 

Lamba.. 


(■X/X/N^V/  >->  '— 


"GO   WOEK  TO-DAY." 

Matt.  21,  28. 


Christi&D,  up  t  tho  Maater  calU  thee ; 

**  In  my  vineyard  work  to-day." 
In  the  east  the  morning  reddens, 

Up,  and  work  then ;  why  delay  ? 

Lo,  the  harvest  waiting,  wasting ; 

Lo^  another  reaper  there  ; 
He  is  gathering  while  yon' re  sleeping ; 

Gathering  far,  and  gathering  near. 

Fnll  sheaves  binds  he, — ^bnsy  reaper ! 

Binds  them  fast  with  subtle  care ; 
Gamers  them— this  demon-reaper — 

In  the  world  of  dark  despair. 

Satan  worketh ;  will  you  slumber  T 
Christians,  up !  nor  dare  delay  ; 

God  and  dying  souls  are  calling ; 
Go ;  oh,  go  and  work  to-day. 


Lo  !  onoe  mor«  the  Master  calleth ; 

"  If  ye  love  me,  now  obey ; 
Souls  are  waiting.  Bonis  are  dying ; ' 

Come,  and  work  with  me  to-day. 

**  Come  and  gatber !  Cbildrea»  faint  not ; 

I  am  with  you  in  the  way  ; 
I  will  strengthen,  I  will  bJeas  you. 

Gome,  and  work  with  me  to-day.** 

Day  advances ;  night  approaches ; 

Soon  the  reok'niog  time  will  come; 
Would  you  sing  with  all  the  reapers 

Heaven's  own  joyful  Harvest  Home  I 

Up,  and  work,  while  Jesus  calls  you ; 

Up  and  wdrk,  then,  while  you  ni^r;, 
Cheerful  toil,  and  fill  heaven's  gamfics; 

Up,  and  work  for  Christ  to-day. 

WlLDWOOD. 


MAKE   THEM  THINK. 

SuOH  was  the  answer  a  yonng  friend  gave  me  when  I  asked  him  to  be  a  dhnstian. 

**  I  don't  think  much  about  it ;  not  any  more  than  I  can  help," 

"  But  you  do  think,  sometimes  f  "  I  said. 

"  Tea,  when  you  or  some  one  else  maJcM  me,  but  I  put  it  out  of  mind  as  soon  as  I  can." 

I  have  thought  of  those  words  oftetu  If  our  Sabbath-school  classes  think  of  CSuistonly 
when  we  make  them,  oh,  let  us  make  them  think  often,  think  deei^y.  By  pointed  words 
in  the  class,  such  as  will  pinch  the  conscience,  by  a  loving  entreaty  when  we  see  thtn 
alone,  by  a  note  of  earnest  invitation,  let  us  make  them  think  of  these  things,  and  so  '■■ 
think  that  they  cannot  put  them  out  of  mind.  Let  us  follow  aU  these  by  our  fervsnlt '' 
importunate  prayers,  and  then  the  seed  will  hear  fruit;  the  woids  will  &«  reKMaiberei^ 
however  great  the  effort  to  put  them  out  of  mind. 

If  our  classes  only  think  of  these  things  when  we  vnahe  them,  let  our  effiorts  be  UAr .', 
ceasing ;  be  in  season  and  out  of  season.  The  secret  of  their  indifference  ia^  jbhi^  dowU.  ., 
think.    One  of  old  said, 

"  When  I  thought  on  my  way,  I  turned  my  feet  to  thy  testimonies.'* 

May  Gk>d  help  us  to  make  our  pin^U  tKiuk.  J.  H.  H^ 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UKIOK. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on  18th  September. 

Mr.  John  Edward  Tresidder  was  anauimously  appointed  Secretary  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Watson,  resigned.  Mr.  Tresidder  has  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
for  some,  years,  ^and  enters  on  office  with  the  cordial  esteem  of  his  £b11ow- 
membersu. 

The  Committee  have  had  to  mourn  the  decease,  on  15th  September,  of  Mr. 
Hichikrd  Mullens,  aged  seyenty-seven.  He  joined  the  Committee  in  the  year 
1827  as  a  representative  from  the  North  London  Auxiliary,  and  continued  in 
that  capacity  until  1836,  when-  he  temporarily  retired.  In  1843  he  rejoined  the 
Committee  as  an  elected  member,  and  remained  so  until  1865,  when  he  resigned 
in  consequence  of  failing  health,  and  was  then  elected  an  honorary  member,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  associated  with  the  Committee  until  his  death. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Charlotte  Town,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  announcing 
the  formation  of  a  Sunday  86hool  union,  comprising  various  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church.  A  committee  of  twelve  have  been  elected,  and  the  following 
officers  have  been  appointed  : — President,  J.  D.  Mason,  Esq. ;  Treasurer,  William 
Brown,  Esq. ;  Secretary,  John  Scott,  Esq.  The  city  contains  from  6,000  to  8,000 
inhabitants. 

A  letter, 'dated  17  th  July,  was  received  from  Mr.  I'erson,  Secretary  of  the 
Geelong  Sunday  School  TTnion,  communicating  intelligence  which  will  be  found 
on  another  page. 

Libraries  were  granted  to  schools  in  London  and  the  country  to  the  number 
of  nineteen,  and  to  the  amoilnt  of  £93. 

A  grant  of  casts  was  made  for  the  Netherlands  Sunday  School  Union. 

A  new  edition  of  **  Ancient  Nineveh"  was  ordered  to  be  published. 

The  first  part  (price  Is.)  of  **  The  American  Sacred  Songster,*'  edited  by  Mr. 
Philip  Phillips,  has  been  issued. 

**  Kind  Words*'  is  to  be  permanently  enlarged  in  January  next. 

From  among  sixty  applicants  for  the  office  of  Librarian,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Howfihall,  the  Committee  have  appointed  Mr.  J.  W.  Pearse. 

Lectures  have  been  arranged  to  be  delivered  as  follows : — On  2nd  November, 
by  Bev.  J.  D.  Brockehurst,  on  "The  Hebrew  Baoe;**  on  80th  November,  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Groser,  on  "  The  Art  of  Picturing." 

The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  library  was  reported  to  be  1,097. 

Two  explanatory  lectures  on  the  Model  of  the  Tabernacle  were  given  on  14th 
September  ;  attendance,  80  and  84. 

Several  lectures  with  panoramas  have  been  delivered  at  London  schools,  besides 
one  at  Bedford  and  one  at  Hotherfield.  The  lecture  season  has  now  fairly  com- 
menced, and  the  new  panorama  ''England  to  Abyssinia"  has  already  been 
booked  for  upwards  of  40  London  schools. 
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METROPOLIT.VN  ATnciLIARnt8. 

South. — A  Library  (£3)  voted  for  Lant  Street  School,  Borongli.  United 
seirices  have  been  held  as  follows  : — In  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  New  Wandswortli, 
4  schools,  about  500  children  and  young  persons  present ;  address  by  Mr.  Denby. 
In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Clapham  Rise,  7  schools,  1,500  children  and  young 
persons  present ;  address  by  Rev.  Dr.  Macfarlane.  A  united  teachers*  prayer 
meeting  was  held  at  Stockwell  Congregational  Church. 

West. — A  now  school  has  been  opened  at  Tumham  Green.  Arrangements 
arc  in  progress  to  resume  the  meetings  of  the  training  and  preparation  classes 
throughout  the  Auxiliary. 

An  introductory  class  for  the  north-west  district  was  commenced  on  Sunday, 
11th  October,  and  will  meet  on  each  Sunday  morning  from,  half-past  nine  to 
half-past  ten,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Pask,  who  conducts  a  similar  class 
on  Sunday  afternoons  at  Mortimer  Street.  To  assist  the  class,  a  £4  library,  a 
set  of  Scripture  maps,  and  other  requisites,  have  been  granted. 

A  preparation  class  for  the  central  district  was  conmienced  on  2nd  October, 
and  will  meet  at  Craven  Chapel  schoolroom  on  Friday  evenings,  at  eight  o'clock. 

North. — A  £6  library  voted  for  Edmonton  and  Tottenham  Congregational 
School. 

Lambeth.— A  grant  of  £2  2s.  has  been  nude  to  King  Street  School,  Old  lent 
Road,  in  aid  of  extension  of  premises. 

Bermondsey. — Library  (£9)  voted  for  Dmmmond  Road  School.  A  very  inte- 
resting lectnre  was  delivered  to  teachers  on  1st  September  by  Bev.  Charles 
Boutell,  M.A.,  on  the  Exploration  of  Palestine.  A  collection  was  mads  in  aid 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

North-east.— Library  (£3)  voted  to  Albion  Hall  School,  Dalston.  Awdl- 
attended  conference  took  place  at  Pembury  Read  on  2nd  September,  the  subject 
being  **  Our  Morning  Schools.''  It  was  opened  by  Mr.  George  Head,  and  after 
a  spirited  discussion  the  meeting  was  adjonmed  to  23rd  September. 


SOUTH  WALES. 

Three  of  the  unions  of  South  Wales 
having  expressed  their  wish  to  be  visited 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  London 
Committee,  Mr.  Clements  was  requested 
to  imdertake  the  duty.  The  President  of 
the  Swansea  Union,  W.  N.Johnson,  Esq., 
entertained  the  deputation,  and  aeoom- 
panied  him  on  Sunday,  20th  September, 
round  the  schools.  The  morning  schools 
were  found  to  be  in  a  languid  condition, 
some,  indeed,  being  actually  closed;  but 
the  afternoon  schools  displayed  consider- 
able vigour.  The  deputation  visited  some 
of  the  Welch  schools  proper,  that  is,  where 
the  Welch  language  only  is  taught,  and 
these  sdiools  are  a  striking  contrast  to  all 
others.    To  give  one  as  an  example,  there 


were  two  ot  three  dassea  of  children)  sad 
the  rest  of  U&e  school,  smoonting  to 
between  two  and  three  hsndred,  consisted 
of  men  and  womm,  maay  of  whom  were 
from  forty  to  seventy  years  of  age;  aid 
this  is  a  sample  of  ail  Welch  sehools. 
The  depatation  addressed  ona,  and  vaged 
the  advisability  of  some  of  them  going  to 
woA  in  the  schools  where  there  were  defi- 
ciencies of  teachers,  and  they  proaisad 
to  help  a  ragged  school  in  the  samestrait. 
A  united  teachers'  pcayer  meeting  washed 
in  the  evening,  at  which  Mr.  CkmeniB 
gave  an  address.  On  Monday  evening  a 
general  meeting  of  teachers  was  hdd  in 
the  Baptist  schoolroom,  and  Mr^Ckoosiiii 
urged  the  teachers  to  raise  again  ti» 
morning  schooie.    Several  sapenntandeatB 
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expressed  their  deep  regret,  and  resolved 
they  would  at  once  set  to  work  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

On  Tuesday  evening  an  entertainment 
was  given  to  the  elder  scholars  in  the 
large  music  hall,  when  galvanic  batteries, 
microscopes,  stereoscopes,  and  a  variety 
of  instructing  and  amusing  objects  were 
provided,  the  deputation  carrying  with 
him  a  box  of  specimens  of  colonial  produce 
for  the  entertainment.  This  is  the  first 
of  the  kind,  and  would  have  been  a  suc- 
cess, but,  unfortunately,  the  Committee 
interpreted  the  meaning  of  elder  scholars 
to  be  "  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards." 
This  created  a  demand  for  1,100  tickets; 
and  such  was  the  anxiety  of  others  not 
connected  with  schools  in  union,  that 
6d.  each  was  offered  for  tickets.  The 
building  was,  however,  so  crowded  that 
most  of  the  advantages  were  lost,  and  a 
magic  lantern  closed  up  the  meeting.  It 
will  be  advisable  on  future  occasions  to 
limit  the  numbers.  The  gentlemen  taking 
part  in  the  various  meetings  were  the 
President,  Bevs.  W.  Jones,  J.  Whitby, 
and  F.  J.  Stephens,  Messrs.  EUery, 
Cousins,  and  others. 

On  25th  September  Mr.  Clements  visited 
Chbpstow,  and  met  most  of  the  teachers, 
when  he  gave  a  speech  on  general  Sunday 
school  topics,  raising  questions  that  in- 
duced a  conference  afterwards.  Some  of 
the  teachers  recollected  Mr.  Watson 
yiaiting  them  thirty  years  ago. 

On  Sunday,  27th  September,  Mr.  Cle- 
ments visited  Mbbthtb  Tydvil,  and, 
in  company  with  W.  Morris,  Esq.,  saw 
the  schools.  The  morning  schools  dis- 
played a  want  of  activity,  as  in  other 
manufacturing  towns  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  the  afternoons  were  much  more 
pleasing.  Some  of  the  schools  were  in 
excellent  order.  There  is  in  the  town  a 
large  British  school  of  over  1,000  children. 
On  Monday  evening  a  good  meeting  of 
teachers  took  place,  when  a  great  want 
was  noticed  by  Mr.  Clements  in  his  re- 
marks— that  of  an  introductory  class  for 
the  training  of  yoimger  teachers — teaehing 


them  to  write  outline  lessons,  &c,  A 
question  was  put  to  the  superintendent 
teacher  of  the  British  school,  and  he  agreed 
to  conduct  such  a  class  on  one  evening  a 
week,  the  Conmuttee  agreeing  to  make 
up  sach  a  class.  A  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  taken  place  since,  and  it  has 
been  thought  desirable  to  divide  the  Com- 
mittee into  two  branches — one  to  work 
the  schools  taught  in  Welch,  and  the  other 
to  work  those  taught  in  English. 

WIIfDSOB. 

Six  schools  in  this  borough,  and  the  ad- 
joining town  of  Slough,  were  visited  by 
Mr.  Shrimpton,  Sept.  13th,  with  a  view  of 
eliciting  the  opinion  of  the  officers  and 
teachers  as  to  the  desirability  of  re-estab- 
lishing a  local  imion. 

Avery  favourable  reception  was  accorded 
him  at  all  the  schools ;  and  the  friends  at 
William  Street  Chapel  having  kindly 
Tohmteered  the  use  of  their  schoolroom  for 
the  purpose,  a  meeting  was  eonyened  on 
the  evening  of  Sept.  16th,  and  was  nume- 
rously attended.  Mr.  Adkins  presided; 
and  Mr.  Shrimpton  having  stated  some  of 
the  advantages  attendant  upon  an  effi- 
ciently organized  union  of  neighbouring 
schools,  a  resolution  was  ultimately  adopted, 
referring  the  question  to  the  several 
schools,  and  appointing  a  further  meeting 
of  delegates  from  each  school,  to  report 
the  issue,  and  take  action  thereon  at  an 
early  date. 

Messrs.  Griffiths,  Elliot,  Geary,  and 
others  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings, 
bore  willing  testimony  to  the  benefits  re- 
ceived during  the  brief  existence  of  the 
previous  tmion,  and  a  general  hope  was 
expressed  that,  profiting  by  past  experi- 
ence, a  new  union  might  be  established 
on  a  firmer  basis,  and  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  teachers  and  the  schools. 
There  are  many  local  circumstances  which 
offer  favourable  facilities  for  the  efficient 
working  of  a  union,  and  we  feel  assured 
that,  once  realized,  its  advantages  would  be 
hig^y  esteemed. 
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Around  LoaA*,  U  A*  tialn  of  ui  ei- 
tMutTB  ■mufaetutiag  tBt«n«t,  tbfniua 

•■d  Mto*  nirml  likmlal^  mora  o  leu  d»- 

Toted  to  the  •Upla  BUDulkctura — woidln 
bbiia.  SUaBinglij.^iidMjjkBdEknle/, 
Ijing  batiraui  Leadi  and  Bndlbri^  ua  not 
tlw  lout  impoituit  of  tbaM  pettj  tovD- 
dkipir  AnJ  thaj  mre  confodarHted  in  ft  local 
Siuda}'  ichool  unioD.  Tbe  nlebiaLiou  of 
their  third  iimirccMr;  nu  tbought  to  be 
ft  Citing  opportunitj  for  iaTitiof  the  pro- 
Mace  of  ■  dcputalJuD  from  tke  Pueot 
Societ]';  uu)  the  ioTit^ian  being  readily 
ftcceptodf  Mr.  ShrimptuD  altonded  ftccord- 
iugl;  ftt  the  Nair  Wcalej'anSuiidft;  Stbool, 
Fudeej.  on  Sutiudft;,  Sept.  ZUth. 

Ibose  who  are  not  (uniliai  vilh  local 
Dunoon  and  cuaUmu  mftj  be  inteietted  in 
leftmiug  that  tea  commenced  at  foiu  o'clook 
in  the  afumoon,  and  waa  not  cleared  avaj 
till  oaatlf  MTan  o'clucli ;  tlie  tahlet  being 
CorcTod  with  that  ahundanca  and  vaiietj 
of  good  cheer  which  is  lo  oharacteriitic  of 
lorkahite  hoipilalitj.  Fiutber,  tbe  turn 
ofuipenoe  each  waa  charged  for  adjPiiawDi 
ftfter  lea,  thia  being  daleoded  upon  the 
pound,  that  if  no  charge  vm  made,  there 
would  be  no  povibilit;  of  accommodating 
the  numbeii  who  aia  eager  to  attend  tlieae 
gatheringi  j  ami  alao  that  to  the  atttaction 
of  popular  qieaken  waa  added  the  parfurm' 
uee  ot  lundi;  piecai  of  muaig  bj  a  Tonic 
Sol-fa  choir.  The  chair  waa  worthily 
Oeeupied  b;  J.  Law,  Esq.,  Major  of  Btad- 
£>id,  long  associated  with  Bunda;  acbool 
operationa  in  that  town ;  and  an  eicellent 
report  waa  preaented  bj  the  Secretaij, 
Ur.  J.  lalee.  Fiont  thia  ve  gather  that 
tbe  operationa  of  the  union  are  well  »ub- 
tained,  and  ita  efforts  highly  appreciated. 
Bpeechee,  bearing  upon  Tarioiu  phases 
of  the  worli,  were  deliierix!  bj'Eets.  K. 
Vatta,  W.  Jowelt,  John  Shaw,  Mr.  J. 
-Parker,  Uie  deputation,  and  other  friend* ; 
«nd  the  meeting  did  not  bnali  up  tiU  a 
L  due  mead :  of  pinae 


rirth,  Jnii.,.wi4„J.  J?„-^)#iii»pi»,^*. 

Shrimpion  Tjiioted,  eight  .atibK^iiJieij 
U.C  Cloning,,  at. F  crowdpd  laHjIfflfef 
tmshiTs  fcr  prajar,  held  ii),, the  j^fl»||^ 
MciUodilt.  Sahoalroom,  BtasQJi)/[|;x,j^ 
Kntcd  an  epilomB  of,  the  ia^sim^ 
x^i^i^eil  duinng  his  Tiait,  condeipmng  jitf 
system  r,t  three  or  four  ^ta  of  i^if  m^ 
tojioliirs for  alt«nimtoSuadaya,th;,(a>eV 
lug  ul'  ij«lling  in  the  jonn£  m^'i  el*fM| 
auJ  iLo  lack  of  Buitabts  uraoauw^ilw 
fur  \.he  infant  claaaei;  0114  e^pa^uig.W 
t<^jmj  iif  approbation  of  the  geDRall^ 
dUiiiD  ul'  the  aohoola,  the  Jvga  «tl«iicli|>><ti 
ihi'  bL'iuoi  claaaea,  the  ainging,  and  thi 
,-vi(],iii  interest  which  waa  ip«iif^ted> 
IW  I'lj^'jgemeatB  of  the  achooU.      "'' 


SutkluT  achoola  aii  Ooalnlk,  IVhilnA 
HuinlVf«ila,  Ibatook,  Bazdao.  aid oika: 
arijua'ni    places     {aonrctied    Qodar    Ue 


Btsi^mblod  ti 
uti;tiHl  with  the  Piir 
nt'tj^rirnr^I  a  meeting  for  oonfueiiia  VH 
brld  in  tka  eh^iel,  wU)^  waa  well  £U>1 
(the  majority  at  thoaa  .  pieamt' j  bawg 
leai^hon).  The  t^nil  waa  ooMipiad  b|  t^ 
ItL'c.  J.  Hucknalt,  miniater  of.the.plyt^ 
who  introdneed  the  bnalBveaof  tte  *<4eaiiis 
by  a  (eir  ■pprapnatd  Mmar^,  utdaallad 
upon  Jff.  B.  Brooka,  of  Leicester,  tfi  tm^ 
a  paper  on  "Tsaohen  and  jOeaAiiB" 
wLifh  subject  the  local  aaDunitta«.;t|d 
aied  upon  foi  diMueuooi.  3^  nMJVt 
btieOy  but  fbnOdy  called  «tt4«,tiaa;tfl  f>f 
of  the  qualifications  of  tM^wr^  »«4^ 
tacLerliitic  of  teaching  esaential  lo  Iha 
suocesil'til  pAsecution  of  Sabbath  ubool 
uvtk  in  the  preaant  tiip^  ^.v^Ofl^ 
diseusaionwaa  opened  l^j  Mr.  H,T..^«»- 
beta,  of  I^ioesta^,  a^^a^aine^'^jll^^ 
Adcouk,  Sl*i|tb,  Wefton,  Ma;Be,j9f  ,Lb^ 


not  be  withheld  from  the  vtuAt,-  tat  thnr  I   tor,   CUxk,  .T^>M>d,  r  I{ev,h)«ij^  .^If^i^ 
OMtiit>iitiaittotiwannMB'a«iQi«emeDta.   \  Eri!ai.Fo^*K,fioTO%.^..^,jj^,^^ 


IitttU^iitce. 


■4.m 


■Hk^tn^  iipUba  U;  leysMI  ttiOtSaai  and 
-fllftui^,' 'flib 'Ch^rmui  nunditd  np'Uie 
ISJetiknoit, 'imd  than  eallti tpoh  th»  B«t. 
V.  Bklto,  Mia  g&4s  an  s&ni^t  and  pMctieal 
'iifliD^  iJeaSgned  aild  eal(>uUted  to  eneoa- 
nij^Ua^entoeffidancjrinthair'worb.llT. 
XX^Mton,  of  Leicsiler,  wu  thsD  c&Ued 
apon  to'  gire  an  address,  uid  bjr^^'l'X''  "^ 
'liiie  Cotiii\ie  Mendi  directed  hia  lemoika 
■fti  "the  BimaajBcliooltfnioii;  ifstOniti- 
tttibo,  purpoM,'  »nd  pnioa«»l  working." 
Votes  of  tliuiki  to  the  chBirnuui,  deputd- 
itoo.'  ladim,  ud  trusteed  of  the  eliapel, 
'ieti  carried  hj  aocUmfltion  i  and  with 
'  rin^g  sAd  prajeT  a  Terj  inteteating,  and 
11  is  hoped  eiteniirely  usetol  meotiiig,  wu 
brOnglit  to  a  cloae. 


The  Bocretai7  of  the  Qeelong  union 
miteii— "AC  one  of  our  iDhacda  latel;  a 
MTJe*  of  Special  Servieea  vaa  held.  The 
ordinscjr  lenonii  vers  sat  aaide  for  two 
Baaitjf,  the  time  being  oocupied  b;  ad- 
-'dfsucs  and  dsrotional  eieniua.  Ihe 
■ame  eonne  was  pursued  every  enamg  of 
'U»  iatcrrening  week.  The  teaohare  had 
held  several  prajer  ineetings  in  die  pr«- 
'Tious  week  and  early  on  Snuday  motiiiBg. 
-The  effect  haa  been  a  marked  ehaoge  in 
'  the  bahavioui'  and  altenttm  of  die  childien, 
.»Hd  there  is  good  reaeon  to  belieTa  Uiat 
Mme  sf  tbem  have  been  awakened  to  caie 
tar  their  aouU. 
'-  -In  •aveml  other  sd»ola  the  work  of 
;  graoe  is  going  on,  being  aceelaiBted  through 
.  the  labonra  of  Mr,  Burnett^  the  evangeliat. 
"At  length  a  commeBcement  has  been 
mads  in  one  BchoiJ  to  hold  ebiUiea's  B(r- 
-vicea  on  Sabbath  moniiBg,  instead  of  toMng 
the  Uttle  ones  to  the  chapel.  The  result 
'!■  -my  aatiafaiitory." 


-  ■  ■EwcoDBlQiD  by  the  TSrj  great  intereat 
jnuiifrited  at  the  meeHogs  of  senior 
scholan,  held  in  Februajj  last,  the  Oom- 
initt»  of  the  Sunday  School  naion  deter- 
mined  io  npeat  ^d 

'  Inga  during  flie  pwmnt  wint*. 


Huet.— The  Behlor'  SeCTBtMy  of  lih 
Hull  "BilUdUy  School  TTUion,  Mr.  T.'S. 
VxT-z,  after  a  sealomi  and  tnoat  efllmeBt 
dlschkt^  of  his  dutiea  Ibr  a  period  01 
fbutteeta  years,  has  been  compelled  by  thb 
presaUTB  of  other  important  daims  tb 
resign  his  office.  The  ConUnittfie  rfnlred 
to  offer  to  him  some  memento  of  the 
eateem  in  which  ho  la  held,  and  accord* 
ingly  a  Dteoi^ort  in  walnut,  and  an  illu- 
minated addreaa,  MgBed  by  all  the  meitt- 
bera  of  the  Committee,  was  preaented  on 


Bbistol.— On  the  3r4  bf  Beptember 
the  leacbera  of  Eingaland  Babbath  Bohodl, 
St.  Phillips  presented  to  Mr.  Jahis 
WadK  amarhle  Timepiets  (on  the  oecaoMi 
of  bis  resigning  the  office  of  Saperin- 
tendent),  as  a  token  of  their  respect  and 
appreciation  of  hia  devoted  aerviea  fin  the 
long  period  of  twenty-fite  years. 

Hitllil.— On  30th  September  a  rnert* 
ing  waa  held  in  Bramley  Lane  Ohapel,  in 
order  to  mark  the  high  esteem  in  whidi 
Mr.  Ai,xXUIDBB  has  been  held  during 
hia  residence  at  I^ghtcliSb,  where  ha  has 
been  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school 
for  twelve  years.  Mr.  Alexander  ia  re- 
moving ftom  t&e  neighbourhood.  After 
tea,  a  pubHe  meeting  was  held  in  the 
chapel,  mtus  Salt,  Esq.,  presiding.  The 
Cbalnnan,  in  the  name  of  the  Subscribers, 
presented  Mr.  Alexander  with  a  enb- 
atantial  teetimonial  in  the  form  of  Tico 
Buadrtd  round!.  A  Timepiece  was  also 
preaented  in  the  name  of  the  teaehera  and 
scholars. 

iriOB    BCBOTABS. 

ina1y,  arrangements  were  made  tar  fenr 
series  of  ftiur  meetiogs  esoh,  to  be  hcdd 
on  ths  Tuesday  evenings  of  October, 
November,  Fehniaiy,  and  Marsh,  taking 
the  tone  divisions  of  London  in  suoees- 
foe  OetobsT  «(ca  sent 
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out  to  the  sebools  connoted  with  the 
South,  South-east,  Lambeth,  and  Ber- 
mondeej  Auxiliariea. 

The  firtt  meetinf^  took  place  on  6ih 
October,  when  the  Lecture  Hall  waa  nearly 
filled.  C.  £.  MuDiB,  Esq.,  presided. 
After  prayer  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Tresidder,  a 
piece  ("  The  Qreeting  Song")  was  iung> 
when  the  Chairman  gave  a  few  words  of 
welcomo.  Ue  said  that  we  are  none  the 
leea  fitted  for  rational  enjoyment  because 
we  are  Christian  people. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Groser  gave  an  address  on 
Natural  History.  Ho  remarked  that 
he  wished,  if  possible,  to  awaken  and 
foster  a  love  for  the  study  of  God's  works. 
He  used  the  term  "  Natural  History"  to 
signify  plants  and  animals  as  now  exist- 
ing on  the  globe.  The  study  of  natural 
history  was  not  a  thing  for  doctors  and 
professors  only,  but  a  thing  for  youths  and 
maidens.  He  wished  those  present  to 
turn  attention  to  it  as  a  matter  of  plea- 
sant recreation.  The  difference  between 
amusement  and  recreation  was,  that  mere 
amusemoit  left  its  seeker  wearied,  whereas 
recreation  imparted  freshness  and  life. 
He  did  not  wish  natural  history  to  be 
pursued  to  the  neglect  of  cricket,  croquet, 
music,  chess,  and  other  rational  sources 
of  recreation;  but  he  pointed  out  the 
great  attraction  there  was  in  this  study, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  pur- 
sued. Mr.  Groser  proceeded  to  specify 
various  objects  of  interest  and  beauty 
within  reach  of  all  by  a  little  careful  obser- 
vation and  painstaking,  and  among  other 
things  mentioned  oak-galls,  hairs  of 
plants,  ornamented  eggs  of  caterpillars, 
roots  of  plants,  shells,  animals  in  chalk, 
insects  in  ponds,  butterflies,  and  silkworms. 
Bespecting  many  of  these  he  gave  prac- 
tical instruction  as  to  finding,  collecting, 
and  preserving  them.  He  recommended 
attention  io  window-gardening  as  an  in- 
expensive and  pleasing  pursuit,  and  con- 
cluded by  remarking  that  we  should  look 
upon  the  various  objects  in  nature,  even 
the  minutest,  as  **  thoughts  of  Gk>d,"  dis- 


playing as  they  all  do  wonderfal  daign 
and  beauty. 

During  aa  interval  between  portions  of 
the  address,  the  piece  ''There's  not  • 
tint"  was  song.  The  prooeedinfs  wen 
closed  with  singing  "  Bright  Home,"  and 
by  the  Chairman  pronouncing  the  b^ie- 
diction. 

The  second  meeting  took  place  on  13th 
October.  Mr.HAB.Ti.ET,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Sunday  School  Unionjpresided. 
After  prayer  by  Mr.  Chapnuin,  the  piecs 
"  Joyfully,  joyfully,"  waa  sung ;  and  then 
the  Chairman  briefly  explained  the  object 
tihe  Committee  had  in  calling  the  senior 
scholars  together.  Thej  were  desirous  of 
finding  them  a  little  rational  amusement 
blended  with  instructLon,  and  bo  fai  » 
possible  to  keep  them  as  senior  scholars  in 
the  Sunday  schools,  espedially  as  many  of 
them  would  be  the  future  teachers.  It 
was  a  subject  of  regret  that  senior  scbolsn 
in  London  were  few  as  compared  with  those 
in  the  country,  especially  in  the  North. 

Mr.  £.  G.  Wood  then  proceeded  to  give 
a  lecture  on  chemistry,  and  said  his  pur- 
pose in  preparing  it  was  to  keep  in  view 
the  objects  of  the  Union,  by  rendering  it 
as  suggestive  and  as  instructive  as  pos- 
sible. He  defined  the  word  "chemistry" 
as  meaning  the  science  which  teaches 
the  nature  and  property  of  objects  about 
us,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
mutual  action.  The  lecturer  then  went 
on  to  explain  certain  principles  con- 
nected with  his  subjeet,  and  to  per- 
form experiments,  some  of  which  were 
simple  and  familiar  enough,  but  they 
illustrated  important  principles,  and  were 
received  with  manifest  pleasure  by  the 
audience.  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Wood 
melted  a  piece  of  ice  and  then  boiled  the 
water,  to  show  that  things  were  capable  of 
existing  in  more  than  one  condition,  as, 
for  example,  ice  could  be  converted  into 
water,  and  water  again  into  vapour;  so 
solids  became  liquids,  and  fiquids  gasesl 
Mr.  Wood  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
the  atmoisphere  and  its  proper^s.'imsni " 
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and  Cidoun,  mixtures  and  compounds, 
simple  substances  and  those  which  com- 
bine with  others,  Pharaoh's  serpents  and 
common  suckers,  mixing  of  spirits  and 
calling  spirits  firom  the  vasty  deep,"  &c. 


tt 


The  lecture  was  fully  appreciated  by  those 
who  heard  it. 

At  an  interval, "  Hail  to  the  Brightness" 
was  simg,  and  the  meeting  was  closed 
with  singing  and  prayer. 


BACHED   BOTSQ, 


On  Wednesday  evening,  Sept.  30th,  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing  with  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
senior  scholars  connected  with  the  South 
London  and  Lambeth  Auxiliaries  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  to  enjoy  an  evening 
of  sacred  song  given  by  Philip  Phillips, 
Bsq.,  of  New  York.  The  programme  was, 
in  most  respects,  similar  to  that  observed 
at  the  Lecture  HaU,  Old  Bailey,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Sunday  School  Teacher 
for  September  last.  The  admission  was 
&ee,  by  tickets  distributed  among  the 
schools  of  the  two  auxiliaries.  The  ex- 
penses were  defrayed  by  a  collection  made 
at  the  doors,  it  being  announced  that  any 
surplus  would  be  presented  to  the  Sunday 
School  House  of  the  Stockwell  Orphanage; 
and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  £6  7s.  10|d. 
has  been  handed  to  the  treasurer  of  that 


excellent  institution.  The  Christian 
Times  of  October  9th,  closes  an  interest- 
ing account  of  this  gathering  by  saying, 
''The  occasion  was  a  musical  treat,  and 
will  doubtless,  as  its  promoters  intended, 
prove  an  incentive  to  the  more  efficiently 
conducting  the  service  of  song  in  our 
various  Sunday  schools." 

On  the  following  evening,  October  1st, 
a  similar  gathering,  organi2ed  by  the 
!North  London  Auxiliary,  took  place  at 
the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  New  North  Eoad, 
which  was  crowded  by  a  delighted  audi- 
ence. Bev.  John  M'Elenny,  superintend- 
ent of  the  circuit,  presided. 

On  13th  October  another  meeting,  or- 
ganized by  the  Islington  Auxiliary,  was 
held  in  Cross  Street  Chapel,  the  place 
being  completely  packed.  Bev.  Clement 
Bailhache  presided. 


NEW  PANOBAMA. 


TiTE  first  exhibition  of  the  new  Pano- 
rama, "  England  to  Abyssinia,"  was  given 
in  connection  with  the  training  class,  in 
the  lecture  hall  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  on  "Wednesday  evening,  October 
7th,  when  a  very  large  number  of  teachers 
assembled,  the  hall  being  crowded.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Brain,  president 
of  the  training  class,  who,  in  a  short  ad- 
dress, introduced  Mr.  Courtnay  and  a 
choir  of  friends,  who  enlivened  the  meeting 
with  some  excellent  singing.  After  prayer, 
the  chairman  stated  that  the  new  Pano- 
rama had  been  prepared  by  the  Committee 
with  considerable  labour,  and  a  cost  of 
£60  for  exhibition  to  the  connected  schools 
in  the  metropolis,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would  prove  as  popular  as  the  other  seven, 
which  had  given  so  much  satisfaction 
during  the  last  seven  yean.    l£r.  Brain 


then  called  upon  Mr.  T.  J.  T.  Cox,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  to  deliver  the 
lecture. 

The  Panorama  consists  of  twenty  beau- 
tiful views,  commencing  with  Southampton 
and  terminatiug  with  "  the  return  from 
Magdala."  On  each  the  lecturer  gave 
information  of  interest.  At  the  view  of 
Malta  the  choir  sang  very  effectively  "  The 
Maltese  Boatman."  The  lecturer  took  his 
audience  in  imagination  to  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  and  through  the  Desert,  noticing 
and  describing  the  Pyramids  and  the 
Sphinx,  and  showing  a  simoom  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  then  by  the  way  of  Suez  to  Annesley 
Bay,  at  which  point  a  picture  was  shown 
representing  the  landing  of  the  Abyssinian 
army — a  stirring  scene,  showing  men  of 
various  nations  hurrying  to  and  fro ;  some 
loading  trucks  with  stores  and  prorisioos, 
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othen  diMmlNurkinjf  eattle,  mulet,  cameU, 
and  eleplMnts,~the  iMt-BAmfd  beinf 
most  relucUnt  to  quit  th«  lighten  and 
it«p  aabore ;  oflioen  and  men  working  like 
•laref,  dressed  in  erery  oonceifable  cos- 
tume ;  boats  swarming  about  the  pier,  Ae, 
At  the  riow  of  the  Storming  of  Magdala, 
the  choir  sang  "Storming  the  Brave." 
The  next  view  was  "Abyssinian  prieets 
tinging  the  Song  of  Moses  before  Sir  R. 
Napier."  This  was  done  when  Sir  Robert 
crossed  the  Jiddo,  and  halted  for  arrival 
of  baggage.  The  song  is  that  given  in 
Exod.  XT.,  and  was  followed  by  selections 
from  the  Psalms.  At  the  words  "  O  clap 
your  hands,"  the  singers  suited  action  to 
the  wor  is.  The  music  is  not  what  Euro- 
peans would  care  for,  being  like  most 
Oriental  efforts  of  the  kind.    One  view  is 


of  "  two  pages  of  aa  Abyniniaa  Bik%* 
beiBg  %  fiio-«imile  firom  a  photognA. 
The  carious  piotores  of  religious  KibjtAi 
withwhieh  these  pafee  are  fiOed  sMa 
▼ery  primitiTe  eondition  of  art.  Out  pas 
represents  the  creation  of  Adam  and  ]&#» 
with  the  Crucifixion  in  another  oompsi" 
mcnt.  The  other  page  exhibits  fignresiif 
St.  Theodore  and  of  St.  Oeorge  wiih  ie 
dragon. 

Eight  of  the  riews  are  copied  fifem  tke 
Illnttrated  Lond<m  ymo$,  by  permiffiv 
of  the  proprietors.  At  the  close  of  Ae 
lecture,  which  gave  considerable  satisfiM- 
tion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  3lr. 
Cox,  Mr.  Courtnay,  and  the  choir.  Ifr. 
Cox  acknowledged  the  rote,  and  the  chair 
responded  by  singing  "  Gtood  Night." 


TBISITDB'   FIK8T 

Wb  have  before  us  the  Annual  Beport 

for  this  year  of  the  Friends*   First-Day 

School  Association,  from  which  it  appears 

there  are — 

Teachers.  Scholars 
Associated  Schools      62      925     11,123 
Other  Schools  15      170       1,351 


77   1,095     12,474 

The  Beport  says: — "In  their  Beport  of 
1851,  when  the  total  number  of  our 
scholars  was  about  3,000,  the  committee 
pointed  out  that  it  would  not  be  beyond 
the  possible  teaching  power  of  Friends  in 
Great  Britain  to  instruct  20,000  First-Day 
scholars.  The  number  under  the  care  of 
Friends  in  Great  Britain  is  now  somewhat 
over  11,000,  so  that  notwithstanding  the 
progress  which  has  been  made,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  there  is  no  reaon  for  relaxing 
our  efforts.  There  are  still  very  many 
smaller  meetings  in  which  little  or  nothing 
is  accomplished  by  Friends  in  the  First- 
Day  school  work,  and  many  others  in 
which  more  energy  and  seal  are  to  be 
desired. 

"The  increase  which  has  taken  plsce 

during  the  past  year  is  in  a  large  degree 

attributable  to  the  accession  of  scholars  to 

the  older  schools,  in  some  of  which  a 

marked  advance  may  \>e  uoXivwd,    l!Via 
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committee  observe  with  much  satisfaetita 
that  the  average  attendance  of  boUi  tetA' 
tan  and  scholars  has  improved. 

"  The  present  condition  of  the  movemeit 
in  London  is  very  cheering.  For  sevenl 
years  previous  to  1857,  the  comparatiTfl(f 
small  school  held  in  the  old  room  in  Spit^ 
fields,  was  the  only  one  recognised  in  tbi 
metropolis.  Westminster,  Croydon,  aid 
Tottenham  soon  afterwards  appeared;  btf 
though  the  teachers  in  these  schools  weD 
earnest  and  persevering,  and  no  little  ble* 
ing  attended  their  labours,  the  cause  dil 
not  seem  to  take  that  hold  of  Friends  it 
London  which  the  committee  desired  ft 
should  do.  A  marked  change  has,  how* 
ever,  latterly  taken  place,  chiefly  in  0Q» 
nection  with  the  Bedford  Institute^  tli0 
establishment  of  which  may  justly  be  ie> 
garded  as  marking  a  new  era  in  religiosi 
work  by  Friends  amongst  the  Londoi 
poor.  May  we  not  truly  speak  of  it  il 
giving  practical  expression  in  a  permanent 
form  to  the  secret  yearnings  over  the  del* 
titute  and  neglected  poor  of  many  kyriiif 
and  faithful  hearts,  and  as  an  interesting 
sequel  to  ^e  labours  of  Stephen  GreOel) 
William  Forster,  and  Elisabeth  Fry  P  Tlii 
number  of  scholars  in  the  metropolitsB 
wSl^a^V&'nss^  aboat  1,900." 
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This  melajicboiy  event  being  reported  afc  the  meeting  of  the 

'  Gommittee  on  IPTovfeber  20th,   thfe  'following  Resolution  wad 

\   adopted: — 
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"  Under  the  influence  of  n(j)  ordinary  emotion  the  Committee  of  the  , 
Sunday  School  tJnion  inscribe  upon  their  records  ^the  decease  of  : 
WiLUAM  HJBNaY  Watson,  the  Yice-President  of  the  Society,  their  ■ 
Y«iued  friend  and  co-adjiitori  who,  having  long  and  honourably 
fiUed  a  prominent  arid  resppisible  ppsitionin  the  foremost  rants 
of  those  who  guide  and  govern  the  Christian  philanthropy  of  this 
country,  rested  from  his  labours  October  24th. 

"  To  trace  the  course  of  his  connection  with  the  Sunday  School 
TJnion  is  to  recapitulate  the  far-spreading  influence  of  his  assi- 
duous labours  on  its  behalf,  would  be  to  write  in  detail  the  history, 
of  the  Sunday  school  cauKe  for  the  last  forty-five  years,  during 
which  lengthened  period  he  ably  sustained  the  office  of  Secretary 
to  this  Society,  and  was  intimately  identified  with  most  of  the 
improvements  which  have  so  largely  miuistered  to  the  develop- 
ment and  efficiency  of  Sabbath  schools  within  the  past  half  century. 

"  Their  sorrow  is  mingled  with  thanksgiviug  as  they  remember 
:  the  many  years  through  which  their  late  friend  was  permitted  to 
pursue  an  enterprise  so  dear  to  his  heart,  and  they  would  bear 
willing  testimony  to  tie  uniform  kindness  and  swity  of 
demeanour,  and  the  hearty  Christian  cheerfulness  which 
characterized  his  intercourse  with  all  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  his  works  and  labours  of  love. 

"  His  life  afibrded  a  bright  example  of  true  consistent  piety,  and 
by  his  death  the  Church  of  God  has  lost  a  man  mighty  in  faith 
and  good  deeds,  the  cause  of  Sunday  schools,  an  earnest  devoted 
worker,  and  each  member  of  the  Committee  a  friend  and  coun- 
'isellor. 

**In  tendering  to  hi^!  bereaved  widow  and  family  the  expression 
of  their  sincere  heartfelt  sympathy,  the  Committee  desire  to 
renew  thetei^mony  of  their  affectionate  regard  and  esteem  for 
Mr.  Watson,  and  to  assure  them  that  his  memory  will  be  long 
and  deeply  ch^risjied  in  their  midst,  as  an  incentive  to  faithfol- 
ness  in  well  doing.'* 


>'    'v 
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V !  e  Seucber  awtr  bm  ^oohs. 

HV    THK    KEY.    W.    M.    STATUAM. 

TiiK  art  of  ur<ing  ihings  is  ([uitc  as  important  in  its  way  as  thfi  art  of 
putting  tliintjs.  We  nil  of  us  know  some  people  who  possess  the- 
genius  of  distillinpf  well — if  I  may  bo  permitted  the  expression— 
tliey  are  clever  at  extracting  the  essence  and  spirit  of  truth  from  what 
tliey  hear,  wliat  tliey  see,  and  wlmt  they  read.  Whereas  there  are 
others  who  seem  to  have  no  distillery  operations  in  their  heads  at  all, 
who  never  get  (juit  of  authoriti<'s  and  commentaries,  and  who  are  con- 
tiimally  cumbered  with  the  husks  and  shells  of  truth.  Books  are  very . 
precious  things,  and  so  are  flowers ;  but  the  bee  does  not  carry  away 
Ae  petal  and  the  leaf,  but  bears  off  on  his  busy  wing  mnch  that 
makes  the  hive  store  richer  and  heavier.  We  all  remasiber  poor 
Dominie  Sanipi^on,  so  well  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had  sk 
perfect  libraiy  lodged  somewhere  in  his  brain,  which  only  served  the 
purpose  of  making  him  stupidly  heavy.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  alwap 
puzzled  to  Iny  hold  on  the  right  illustration  or  idea  at  the  right  time. 
So  have  wo  seen  teachers  and  speakers  fhddling  about  with  sen^  of 
paper,  crowded  with  extraxtts  and  illustrations,  hfunintng  and  hi^ung 
between    whiles,  until  thoy  managed  to  get  into  the   course  again. 

Nothing  is,  on  the  whole,  more  disturbing  to  teacher  or  learner, 
speaker  or  hearer,  than  that  sense  of  incertitude  which  accompanies 
ifl-digested  details  and  pictorially  assorted  ilhistrations ;  some  are  sure 
to  get  out  of  plaee,  and  others  commenced  memoriter  are  obliged  ta  be 
referred  to  in  the  middle  of  the  narrative.  The  end  of  all  this.  is.  an 
uncomfortable  sense  of  mental  muddle,  and  a  Boct  of  teaching  jmnl^le. 
The  moral  of  these  remarks  is  simply  this — distil  your  books.  Eead 
less,  if  you  like ;  but  make  what  you  do  read  your  own.  Look  at  a 
subject  on  all  sides  a  good  many  times,  for  it  is  astonishing  how  mtich 
more  we  see  at  each  angle  of  truth  when  we  repeat  oxur  view  o^  it 
several  times.  It  is  uot  the  mass  of  matter  which  is  &o.ini90i;t«it:to 
the  teacher  as  the  strong  and  sure  sense  of  possession. — of  thorQU£;lily 
making  it  part  of  his  or  her  own  self, — so  that  they  cannot  by 
any  accident  lose  the  third  slip  of  paper,  or  foil  to  decipher  the 
fom*th  illustration,  so  that  nothing  can  jolt  the  lesson  Ofit  of  the 
mind. 

We  should  ever  remember  that  truth  grows.  If  w-e  place  oas  saed 
of  truth  in  the  mental  ground  to-night  it  shoots  out  in  several  directions 
before  morning.  Truths  gather  to  themselves  in  the  naind  other  like 
truths.  Some  things  you  may  turn  round  and  round  in  your  hand, 
and  they  will  not  increase.  Roll,  for  instance,  a  shilling  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  it  keeps  a  shilling  still  in  shape  and  size.    Not  so  a  snow  ball; 
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it  keeps  getting  hold  of  more  accretions  of  snow.  And  so  as  you  turn 
some  illustration  over  in  your  thought,  it  keeps  laying  hold  of  some 
other  incident  or  idea,  until  the  lesson  is  lai'ger  to-day  than  it  was 
yesterday. 

There  are  certain  seasons,  however,  when  a  teacher  sits  down 
specially  to  his  books.  They  are  treasures  to  him ;  they  may  not  be 
as  stars  for  multitude,  but  he  knows  their  fkces  as  well  as  he  does  the 
countenances  of  his  children  in  the  class.  As  he  opens  the  door  of  the 
closet,  or  the  drawer  of  the  bureau,  or  looks  up  to  his  bookcase,  there  the 
beloved  volumes  are — old  friends  and  dear  friends — quiet  enough,  but 
very  communicative  for  all  that.  But  Sunday  is  coming,  and  mere 
general  reading  will  scarcely  do,  so  how  shall  he  begin  P  Ay,  there's 
the  rub  !  IS^ow,  first  of  all,  there  will  most  probably  be  some  history, 
some  prophecy,  some  parable,  or  some  speciality  in  the  lesson,  and  it  is 
important  before  the  teacher  commences  illustration  and  explanation, 
verse  by  verse,  that  he  read  the  whole  throtigh  and  through^  so  as  to  get 
the  spirit  of  the  subject  thoroughly  into  his  mental  being.  From  first 
to  last  of  chapter  or  history  let  the  etching  be  complete  on  the  canvas 
of  the  teacher's  mind.  That  is  how  a  good  painter  begins  ;  he  lets  the 
whole  scene  sink  softly  into  his  mind,  then  he  limns  it  out  by  gentle 
strokes,  and  in  the  after  time  he  proceeds  to  finish  and  fill  in. 

The  next  thought  should  be,  now  how  can  I  teach  about  this  in  a  way 
of  rny  own  ?  That  will  be  sure  to  be  to  some  extent  powerful  and  useftd. 
Moreover  it  wiU  have  in  it  an  element  of  growth  and  progress  as  a 
personal  power ;  whereas,  if  I  merely  sit  down  to  see  how  many  times 
the  Spirit  is  compared  to  wind,  or  the  number  of  times  Christ  says,  I 
will,  the  whole  matter  is  artificial,  and  might  as  well  be  done  by  a 
calcTilating  machine  as  by  a  man  gifted  with  immortal  powers,  and 
possessing  great  deeps  within  him  of  thought  and  feeling.  Try  and 
feel  your  own  powers ;  reach  out  your  mental  hands,  and  dare  to  touch 
subjects  with  a  personal  grasp.  Feeble  at  first,  your  power  will  grow. 
Moreover  thus  you  will  become  interesting  to  others :  nothing  teaches 
heads  or  hearts  like  life ;  and  the  way  to  keep  fix>m  dreary,  dull,  cold, 
nerveless,  lifeless  teaching  is  to  speak  out  of  yourself. 

Books  will  help  the  teacher,  they  cannot  supersede  the  exercise  of 
his  own  powers.  There  is  an  assimilative  process  going  on  in  the 
healthy  human  being,  by  which  all  that  is  eaten  is  turned  by  the 
chemistry  of  nature  into  nutriment,  and  becomes  part  of  fibre,  nerve, 
and  bone.  So  also  it  should  be  with  books;  we  cannot  do  without  them 
any  more  than  we  can  without  food ;  but  then  they  should  become,  by 
the  chemistry  of  mental  digestion,  part  of  ourselves.  The  best  books 
of  their  kind  should  always  be  chosen.  Why  wade  through  second- 
rate  thoughts  when  we  can  get  first-rate  ones  ?  Why  secure  a  second- 
class  cyclopaedia,  when  we  can  with  a  little  saving  get  a  first-class  one  ? 
Better  one  good  hooh  on  any  one  subject  than  twenty  second-rate  hool's  on 
twenty  subjects.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  a  large,  early  gathered 
library  becomes  only  an  awkward  incubus,  and  we  long  to  part  with 
hem,  so  as  to  secure  the  best  volumes  on  our  shelves.     What  art\s.t 
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would  long  put  up  with  second-rate  colours  or  bmslies  ?  Neither  will 
the  student  when  he  is  wise.  What  an  infinite  treasure-store  Br.  Wm. 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  is  to  Sunday  school  teachers  I  need  not 
stay  to  tell.  "We  may  quarry  there  again  and  again,  and  find  the 
choicest  ore.  Our  mining  shares  in  that  will  be  worth  as  much  next 
year  as  this — which,  for  any  human  book,  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Then  as  to  method.  It  is  well  to  look  through  the  work  we  have  to 
do,  and  say  to  ourselves,  Let  me  see  ;  here  is  room  for  history,  precept, 
counsel,  warning,  rebuke,  consolation.  I  must  find  room  fijr  each  of 
these.  Fancy  a  little  lad  who  has  just  lost  his  father,  and  no  point  in 
the  lesson  applicable  to  him.  In  the  study  of  a  lesson,  for  instance, 
we  may  bo  ho  intensely  interested  and  wrapped  up  in  one  part  that  we 
fill  all  our  thought  and  all  our  time  with  that.  It  is  like  building  a 
house  and  making  it  all  drawing-room  or  all  kitchen,  whereas  there 
ought  to  bo  a  wise  arrangement  and  adaptation  for  all  the  wants  of  the 
household.  So  with  a  lesson ;  as  far  as  opportunity  permits,  we  ought 
to  find  something  for  heart,  and  conscience,  and  head ;  and  this  with 
most  lessons  may  be  done.  We  can  make,  by  carefiil  forethought,  such 
arrangements  as  to  let  the  lesson  lead  into  many  green  pastures,  a 
little  hidden  indeed  at  first  by  hedges,  but  which  as  we  more  carefully 
peruse  the  subject  we  can  see  little  stiles  and  gates  leading  into. 
This  will  always  add  interest  to  the  lesson,  and  keep  the  child-mind 
from  being  wearied  with  too  much  history,  too  much  doctrine,  too 
much  counsel,  or  too  much  illustration. 

Having  thus  taken  what  I  may  call  a  mental,  a  moral,  and  a  human 
survey  of  the  lesson,  then  you  can  begin  to  fall  to  with  I>r.  Kitto  and 
Dr.  Smith  for  historical  touches,  Oonybeare  and  Howson  for  illustrai 
tions  of  St.  Paul's  journeys.  Archbishop  Trench  for  the  parables  and 
miracles,  the  old   well-worn   Barnes   for  general   use;  and  last,  not 

•  least,  Dr.  Angus's  most  admirable  Bible  Handbook.  Then  come  the  in- 
valuable little  human  touches  and  sketches  from  the  portfolio  of  your 
own  observation;  and  giving  life  to  all  that  holy  inspiration  which  com- 
munion with  God  and  the  reading  of  some  devout  book  give  to  the  lessontt. 
When  the  authorities  are  done  with  shut  them  up,  put  theni  aside, 
open  your  Bible  or  lesson-book,  go  over  it  steadily  in  thonght,  see  how 
much  you  can  remember  of  all  you  have  been  perusing — not  very  much 
perhaps  at  first,  but  so  much.  Well,  keep  that,  do  not  try  fijr  more, 
turn  that  little  over  and  over  till  it  is  quite  your  own,  and  you  will  he 
astonished,  when  the  Sunday  comes  round,  at  the  ease  and  pleasure 
with  which  you  can  communicate  that  to  your  class.  Whereas,  if  yon 
overload  the  memory,  most  probably,  like  a  good  many  other 
overladen  things  which  give  way  in  the  most  awkward  parts  of  the 
streets,  so  your  memory  will  fail  just  at  the  critical  point  where  you 
want  it  most. 

When  occupied  like  this  the  teacher  will  find  his  work   pleasant 

.  indeed ;  it  will  be  no  mere  slavish  exercise,  but  his  own  thought  and 
skill  and  genius  will  be  occupied  upon  it,  and  each  succeeding  effort 
will  bring  with  it  new  power  to  acquire  and  to  use  the  materials  which 
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the  mind  gathers  up.  Multitudes  might  envy  a  teacher  so  employed ; 
ajl  the  faculties  a;re  in  healthy  and  pleasurable  exercise,  and  there  is  the 
holy  stimulus  which  comes  from  a  desire  first  to  win  young  hearts  for 
Christ,  and  then  to  train  them  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord. 

Above  all,  \et  it  be  remembered  that  a  little  time  wisely  used  will 
never  be  in  vain.  Some  are  to  be  found  whose  seasons  of  preparation 
are  very  limited  indeed :  nevertheless,  all  moments  are  golden,  and  a 
quiet  quarter  of  an  hour  gives  time  to  drop  some  fimitful  seeds  into  the 
furrows  of  the  mind.  A  book,  like  a  jfriend,  can  say  a  great  deal  to  you 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour — that  is,  if  book  and  jfriend  be  good. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  would  be  a  vision  of  the 
libraries  of  all  the  Sunday  school  teachers  in  Great  Britain.  Oh,  what 
a  collection  the  whole  would  constitute  I  But  what  a  treasure-house  each 
little  library  is  in  its  separateness !  How  well  worn  many  of  the  pages! 
how  en  rapjtort  the  minds  of  the  readers  have  often  been  with  these 
books !  In  going  over  some  of  the  larger  public  libraries  in  London  it 
has  struck  me  how  vastly  unused  multitudes  of  the  dust-covered 
volumes  are.  There  are  hecatombs  of  books,  but  the  readers  are  few. 
Now  in  the  economy  of  use — ^that  is,  making  the  best  of  things,  and 
getting  all  we  can  out  of  them — I  conceive  Sunday  school  teachers* 
libraries  are  amongst  the  best  illustrations  of  well  and  nicely  used  pro- 
vision for  the  mind. 

Persistent  efforts  to  secure  a  good  style  of  teaching  are  just  as 
laudable  as  persistent  efforts  to  write  a  good  hand,  or  to  speak  a 
foreign  tongue.  Yes,  and  just  as  necessary.  Only  very  conceited 
people  think,  concerning  teaching  or  anythiDg  else,  that  they  are,  as  it 
were,  "to  the  manner  born,"  or  that  they  need  nothing  more  than  the 
inspiration  of  theii'  own  ideas.  All  earnest  teachers  know  the  value  of 
good  books,  and  are  not  above  studying  the  art  of  making  the  best  use 
of  them.  As  the  thoughts  of  others  pass  through  the  crucible  of  their 
minds  they  come  forth,  of  course,  in  shapes  of  their  own,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  golden  possessions,  which  could  only  have  been  their  own 
by  reading,  marking,  learning,  and  inwardly  digesting  the  contents  of 
the  volumes  they  study. 

Of  course,  in  every  large  school  there  is  a  good  teachers'  library 
from  which  books  are  continually  borrowed,  and  this  is  well,  but  even  this 
cannot  supersede  the  necessity  for  the  teacher's  private  library.  Let 
these  private  volumes  be  well  selected,  well  studied,  and  well  digested, 
and  the  teacher  with  his  books,  preparing,  as  he  sits  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  cross,  for  the  great  work  of  feeding  the  lambs,  given 
him  by  Christ  to  do,  will  present  a  spectacle  of  one  of  the  wisest,  the 
happiest,  and  the  most  useful  of  men. 
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OR,    THE    SCHOOLMASTER'S    LESSON. 

BY    A    TRACT    PISTKIRtTTOB. 

LAhT  y(iar  a  boy  died  iii  my  district  whose  brief  story  is  a  remarkable 
illuHtniiion  of  the  gracious  way  in  which  God  pours  down  his  blesmng 
on  :i  word  s}K)kcn  in  the  mtnie  of  Jesus  to  the  little  ones.  I  first  met 
with  him  at  a  Siiiulay  evening  school,  bat  ill  health  not  permitting  me 
to  (x)ntiinie  my  attendance  there,  I  lost  sight  of  him  until  he  one  day 
ap|)(;atvMl  liefore  mc  in  the  district  and  begged  earnestly  that  a  tract 
might  be  Icll  every  wt.'ek  ibr  lumself  and  his  mother.  From  that  time 
he  was  one  of  my  conKtant  readers,  showing  his  gratitude  for  past  and 
pi'CKeut  kindnesses  by  numberless  small  acts  of  gentle  courtesy. 

Calling  Olio  day  as  usual  to  change  the  tract,  I  found  little  Oharles  ill 
in  bed.  He  was  alone,  (&ud  I  stayed  to  talk  with  him.  His  pain  and 
weakness  wore  very  great  even  then,  and  I  think  he  was  conscions  tibat 
his  sickness  luiglit  end  in  death — for  which,  as  he  well  knew,  he  was  not 
prepareil.  Afiei'  that,  it  was  held  to  be  a  matter  of  course  that  I  should 
pray  with  him,  read,  and  talk  of  Jesus,  and  so  lead  hixn  to  speak  freely 
of  his  hopes  and  fears.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  he 
advanced  greatly  in  knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
point  him  to  the  Lamb  of  Grod  who  taketli  away  the  sin  of  the  worid, 
and  he  listened  so  eagerly  that  I  soon  had  little  to  do  besides  watebiiig 
the  Spirit's  work.     A  great  and  glorious  work  it  was ! 

**  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,*'  said  our  Lord,  in  his  convena- 
tiou  with  Nicodemus,  *'  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof  but  canst 
not  tell  whence  it  oometh  nor  whither  it  goeth.  So  is  every  <me  tbat 
is  bora  of  the  Spirit."  It  was  thus  with  Charles  B — -*-^.  One  day  ire 
conversed  about  Jesus,  and  he  spoke  as  c(n  enquirer  wlio  would  lun 
believe,  but,  for  some  imknown  reason,  still  draws  back;  but  the  next 
time  I  entered  his  room  a  look  of  intense  delight  beamed  upon  me.  He 
had  found  peace  in  Christ  and  he  was  saved.  Hafvpy  boy !  I  shall  never 
forget  the  smile  with  which  he  told  me  the  weloomenews^norhow  joyfiilly> 
in  reply  to  my  questions,  ho  related  the  simple  Bt<»y  of  -his  conTersioD. 

**It  was  the  fifty- third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  ma^am,"  said  he ;  and  then, 
with  eager,  trembling  hands,  he  turned  to  the  beloved  amid  <well-'kn«ini 
page — ^not  so  familiar  to  me  but  that  I  could  read  it  with  a  new  delist 
as  I  realized  that  God  had  spoken  by  it  onoe  again  so  effectually  as  to 
convert  a  souL  My  impression  is  that  the  Bible  wouH,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  fallen  open  at  that  chapter,  so  frequently  did  the  boy  peruBe 
it.  As  for  me,  although  I  knew  it  by  heart,  I  saw  in  it  a  fresh  beonty 
from  the  hour  in  which  he  who  had  onoe  seen  in  Jesus  no  form  or 
comeliness  declared  in  my  presence,  **  Surely  He  hat^h  borne  mf  gneis 
and  carried  my  sorrows  I " 
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I  come  now  to  that  part  of  my  story  which  is  likely,  I  think,  to  give 
special  encouragement  to  those  who  speak  a  word  in  season  to  the  little 
ones.  There  was  something  so  new  to  me  in  the  idea  of  a  child's  con- 
version resulting  from  the  perusal  of  a  chapter  in  one  of  the  prophetic 
books,  that  I  one  day  questioned  my  beloved  protege  somewhat  closely 
on  the  subject,  hoping  thereby  to  ascertain  by  what  circumstances  he 
had  been  led  to  study  a  book  so  much  less  single  than  the  Gospels  and 
Psalms  to  which  I  had  directed  his  attention. 

"  diaries,"  said  I,  "  how  did  you  know  that  the  fifty- third  of  Isaiah 
_  was  abcHxt  Christ  P  " 

"Oh,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  It  was  my  sehoolmaater  told  me  that ! " 

Truly,  '*. Blessed  are  they  that  sow  beside  all  waters  I"  Shall  not 
**  any  schoolmaster  "  hear  of  this  in  heaven  ?  I  lean  back  in  my  chair 
as  I  write  and  think  joyfully  of  their  meeting.  They  will  both  recollect, 
I  am  sore,  how,  on  such  a  day  of  such  a  month,  in  a  dry  and  dusty 
schoolroom,  where  "common"  boys,  paying  common  weekly  pence, 
were  taught  reading,  wi'iting,  and  accounts,  it  was  briefly  but  clearly 
explained  that  a  certain  chapter  in  Isaiah  referred  to  Christ  !  Dry  and 
dusty  the  schoolroom  might  be,  weary  and  worn  the  master  when  his 
long  day's  work  was  done,  yet  the  work  of  that  day  would  be  no  un- 
worthy subject  even  for  an  angel's  song.  Who  will  dare  to  say  that  we 
attach  .an  undue  importance  to  the  sowing  of  the  seed  of.  the  kingdom 
destined  by  Grod  to  spring  up  after  many  days,  and  bring  forth  an 
abundant  harvest  ? 

The  disease  which  was  hurrying  Charles  B to  the  grave  was 

.consumption.  Sis  gi*eat  sufferings,  borne  with,  marvellous  patience, 
were  the  means  in  Grod's  hand  of  so  purifying  him  that  he  seemed,  in 
a  very  short  time,  to  be  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light.  Straitened  by  poverty,  his  mother  was  often  indebted  to  charity 
I  for  the  means  of  relieving  his  pain,  and  even  then  many  things 
Qommonly  thought  nece&sajy  in  a  sick  room  were  unprovided.  But  the 
boy  never  so  much  as  hinted  at  complaint.  It  wbb  his  Father's  will 
(tli^t  he. should  be  very  poor,  and  that  fact  was  enough.  A  harder  trial, 
not  less  bravely  borne,  was  the  loneliness  in  which  many  of  his  hours 
.of  pain  wei*e  passed.  His  poor  mother^  a  charwoman,  had  to  go  out  to 
her  work  as  often  as  it  was  possible  <to  leave  him,  and  his  sister,,  a 
thoughtless  little  .girl,  loved  her  pje^  too  well  to  remain  ihe  long  day 
through  by  the  bedside  of  her  sick  brother.  So  poor  .Charles,  often 
thirsty  and  unrestftd,  tossed  to  and  fro  on  his  unshaken  piUows,  longing 
for  some  kind  hand  to  minister  to  his  wants,  and  only  saved  from  fret- 
,fulness  by  the  grace  of  Ood  that  was  in  him.  When  I  found  him  thus, 
I  was  never  surprised  at  his  depression,  though  I  strove  by  all  the 
means  in  my  power  to  remove  its  painful  cause.  By  the  time  we  had 
prayed  together  and  talked  joyfully  of  the  Saviour's  love,  my  poor 
patient  was  at  ease  once  more,  and  I  was  at  liberty  to  hunt  up  the  un- 
kind sister,  or  to  enlist  some  friendly  neighbour  in  his  service.  After 
a  time  the  little  girl  improved,  and  then  the  mother,  as  her  son  grew 
worse,  was  obhged  to  remain  at  home.     Thus  the  trial  passed  away, 
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leaving  tko  dying  boy  all  the  purer  for  its  beat,  and  from  that  time  I 
haw  reflected  in  him  so  much  of  the  Saviour's  image  that  I  could  never 
think  of  him  with  sadness. 

In  the  parable  of  the  sower  wo  are  told  that  "  he  that  received  seed 
into  the  good  ground,  is  he  that  heareth  the  WDrd  atid  nnd^i^tabi^ 
it,  which  also  bearcth  fruit,  and  bringethf  ibrtb,  soaie  h-  htuidi^ed-'ftlld, 
some  sixty,  some  thirty.**  It  appears  to  me  that  tfce  fieed'^o%ii''% 
Charles  B*8  schoolmaster  brought  forth  abundantly.  *  •  All  tSw^  "fruft^^tf 
the  Spirit — "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  getitlendser;  g^obd^^Bi^Mi, 
meekness,  temperance" — was  not  this  "abtindaM  in^ii^^ayefl^^'  GbS 
gave  it,  and  we  praised  Him,  feeling  all  thetim^  hcrtf  ii»*jW*e^sibWi§'iW 
to  thank  Him  enough.  Not  a  cloud  came  between  the  bdJ^S  fldiid  1*1 
Christ — ^at  least,  he  never  spok^  to  me  of  any.  Ihali^h^'fis^'tli^^ras 
no  attempt  to  appear  heroic,  no  consiiiousnesb^  that^he  'Watf  in  tiriy'Wjtf 
remarkable.  He  expressed  hid  thorrghtfi  with  g^reat  sMpiibi^;  'a^d'b^ 
every  word  and  look  seemed  to  say  to  those  around  him, —  •  .'.y 

**  But  I'm  a  poor  %\pmbx,  imd  notkiu^,  (^t ^^^^  i  .  i  .  .     .,,!//     ;  f ,  V't 
And  Jesus  Christ  is  my  All  in  All! "  -■,«■'  j    i  ir?' 

That  slow  death  was  torture,  yet  his  faith  y^s  so'sfroYig'tHiat&eiieVer 
uttered  a  single  **  Why  ? ' '  Jesus  knew  why,  and"  fe>F  hini'  that  wis 
enough.  So  he  "languished  into  life."  Our  last  iheetiii^  left  ihe 
nothing  to  desire  on  his  behalf  save  that  God,  if  Hi  ^eenied  godfl'fo 
Him,  might  soon  call  the  tired  young  heart  t?o  rest'  iipon  His*  btisoni 
perfectly.  Not  long  after  this  the  boy  summoned  ht^Md^r  ttriiB^'ti'Ms 
side,  prayed  aloud  for  them,  bide  them  farewell,'  aiid*  'calnotljr  fell  aJi*^^ 
in  Jesus.     When  I  next  called  to  change  the  tract  all  "that  Wis  I< 

earth  of  Charles  B "Vfas  his  wasted  body,thd  bright  Bprtii  had 

home  to  its  Father's  house  on  hi^.  The  mother  sbti^we'd,' bht  h 
one  having  no  hope ;  for  fehe'  believed  that  if  d"^s^8  die?d  iaiid  rbWe  ^ffif, 
even  so  also  thein  which  sleep'in  Jfe'sus  wiH'God  blirig'^^h  HM.'  "Is 
for  me,  I  conld  only  rejoice— as  one  privildgied '^6"rfe'i|l  'ttJali  frmfniitt 
life  eternal  of  which  Jestis  spotfe  to'Hlsdife'ci^yfe-atlfadblfsyfelf.  '^'^  Aid 
herein  is  that  saying  "trtie,  one  sbweth'a!Qd'rinotlier%a^etli.^*''15i&'ffie, 
schoohnastefr  know  that  his  wbriis  h^d  BeeiJ  'aj^"g6dd:'§eed  cflis't'fiity  gcdA 
ground?  I  cann6t  tell. '  We'  have'  ii^ei»  niyt;>rii  ft^i^^^if  l^kel^'^^ 
we  ever  ^h'all  dn  fearth.  Buf  I'bdKive'th^  '-^6  ^UM  be-'^Kric^'tJo^^' 
anothei-  in  that  otier  world  Inhere  '^hfe^thit  fe^oW^h^tf'Hte'tiJit'i^teS 
may  rejoi6e  together:""    •     •■       '    '-       '    - ' '^    i  i'-:^  HrH.,;|:',7in   .uir^i H 

B'  ^ 

pours  down' His  blessing  on  a  w6rd  spokdii^n  th€?*h^e*6^  J^^u^  ti/The 

little-ones?  ■  '   *        '     '^''•-■- "•]•''•  "^^^  ^i^^'f^>  'eiW""'^ 
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STOEY  BOOKS. 

Maky  parents  are  quite  satisfied  with  their  provision  for  their  children's 
Vacation  when  they  see  them  supplied  with  certain  text-books,  which 
they  regard  as  the  best,  and  give  l^tle  thought  to  the  influence  of  any 
other  books  that  may  fall  into  their  hands.  They  imagine  that  the 
things  which  will  shape  the  child's  character  are  those  which  tiif|y^ 
design  shall  have  that  influence.  So  that  the  boy  is  diligent  andf 
ful  in  his  studies^  he  may  read  for  recreation  almost  anything,  nq^i, 
lately  injurious.  ; v»  ^ 

But  the  truth  is,  a  child's  story  books  influence  his  afber  life  more 
than  his  schoolbooks.  It  was  the  old  legendary  lore,  which  Walter 
Scott  used  to  pore  oyer  in  his  boyhood  which  largely  shaped  his  future 
career.  ;    ^ 

Cowley  found  a  copy  of  "  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen  "  in  his  mother's 
room,  when  a  child,  and  by  a  continual  study  of  it,  became  enchanted 
with  the  muses. 

I  wonder  how  many  boys  have  been  induced  to  form  little  cabinets 
of  curiosities,  and  to  take  a  more  intelligent  view  of  the  curious  things 
about  them  by  reading  **  BoUo's  Museum  P  "  How  many  boya  have 
been  sent  to  sea  by  reading  Bobinson  Crusoe  P 

Take  care  of  the  story  books.  And  in  order  l^hat  you  may  judge 
intelligently  pf  them,  you.  must  read  thei^  yourselves  first.  Then 
when  you  are  satisfied  with  their  cont^its»,^v^,,f;h^  to  your  child, 
without  too  miich  comment  on  them.  Let  thet^idUng  rather  "take 
them  unawares,"  and  the  lesson  will  be  far  more  impressive.  It  is  a 
good  sign  when  a  child  is  in  love  with  a  good  book.  Encourage  and 
deepen  the  affection  by  a  kind,  loving  sympathy.  Nail  the  good^lessons 
by  suitable  conversation  over  it.  Get  hio  to  read  parts  of  it  aloud  to 
you,  or  to  little  brothers  and  sisters,  but  do  not  pursue  it  ta  wearines3. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  child  to  see  aU  the  ropes  and  pulleys  wluoh 
are  at  work  to  secure  his  education.  It  is  far  better  for  the  parent  to 
keep  them  out  of  sight,  in  the  main.  But  he  should  early  be  taught 
to  bring  strange  books  to  his  mother  for  her  approval  before  accepting 
the  loan  of  one.  Keep  the  home  Hbrary  well  supplied  with  books,  both 
good  and  interesting,  and  a  child  will  rarely  think  of  borrowing  a  book. 
It  is  the  intelligent  child,  who  is  stinted  at  home  to  a  few  old  dingy 
volumes  and  an  almanack,  who  is  constantly  thirsting  after  the  poisoned 
waters  of  the  light  literature  of  the  day. 

Teach  the  life-lesson  you  wish  to  impress  by  a  good  story-book,  and 
you  have  made  the  impression  indelible.  Lois. 
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Chriht's  Lkmon  of  Humility. — John  xiii.  1 — 17. 

'*  WiiKN  .Te^nB  knew  that  his  Jumr  uwt  Miru.**  Wluit  »  solmnn  momat !  On 
thfl  way  to  Jerusalem  He  h»d  toUi  the  diaci|>Iea  abont  His  econing  sofferings ;  the 
day  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  l^ow  it  had  aeloaUy  eome.  How  woold  yoi  M 
if  you  knew  that  after  a  uight  of  agony  yon  were  to  be  led  to  execution  on  ^ 
morrow?  (Suppote  a  boy  whose  leg  was  to  be  amputated.)  Jeans  knew  it  aH 
full  well — there  was  the  presence  of  the  traitor  to  remind  him  (Ter.  2) ;  but  His 
heart  was  full  of  lore  to  His  disciples,  and  as  He  had  lored  them  from  the  fii^t  so 
now  He  loves  them  right  on  to  the  end,  and  at  this  hour  of  deepest  trial  His  miDd 
is  engaged  in  inventing  new  ways  of  instructing  and  comforting  them.  Eemeni' 
ber  tlieii  that  this  teaching  of  Jesus  is  His  difing  teaching. 

But  what  else  did  Jesus  know  ?  (ver.  3.)  The  cross  and  the  tomb  were  not 
all ;  the  glory  had  to  follow.  He  had  come  from  God.  Thirty-three  years  He 
had  been  away  from  His  glorious  home,  and  His  seat  at  the  Father's  right  hand. 
Now  He  is  going  **  to  God  "  again  ;  His  great  work  is  on  the  eve  of  its  accom- 
plishment, and  He  knows  that  the  Father  has  *' given  all  things  into  His  hands'' 
(Hce  Matt.  xi.  27  and  xxviii.  18  ;  Jno.  iii.  So  ;  Eph.  L  20 — 22).  And  yet  this  is 
t]io  time— in  the  full  realization  of  His  high  authority,  mission,  and  destiny 
(ver.  3)— that  Jesus  chooses  in  order  to  give  his  disciples  a  lesson  of  humility  by 
stooping  to  perform  a  lowly  service,  and  one  usually  performed  by  the  meanest 
servants  (see  references  in  notes). 

They  had  all  sat  down  to  supper,  and  were  waiting,  perhaps,  for  Jesus  to  give 
thanks  (Mark  xiv.  23) ;  but  to  their  snrprise  He  rises  from  the  table,  takes  the 
towel  and  basin,  girds  himself  like  a  servant  with  the  towel,  comes  behind  them, 
and  kneels  down  to  wash  their  feet.  John,  Andrew,  Thomas ;  yes,  Judas  too. 
Peter — no,  he  can*t  make  it  out  at  all ;  and  though  assured  that  he  shall  under- 
stand it  presently  (ver.  7)  refuses  at  first ;  but,  when  told  that  otherwise  he  has 
"no  part''  with  Jesus,  in  his  usual  impetuous  way  he  wants  hands  and  liead  to 
be  washed  too.    What  did  it  all  mean  t 

1.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  our  Lord's  httmilUt/.  He  cotild  not  hare 
stooped  lower.     The  Lord  and  Master  had  washed  his  disciples'  feet. 

Not  that  it  is  shown  merely  in  this  one  solitary  aet.  His  whole  liife  was  ales- 
son  of  humility.  To  come  down  from  heaven  at  all — to  bear  poverty,  iusult, 
calumny— and  then  to  suffer,  ''he  humbled  himself,  and  became  6bedlebt  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  "  (Phil.  ii.  8).  But  we  see  His  humility  most 
in  what  he  did  not  do.  It  was  ki  his  power  to  daezle  the  woiH  by  splendid 
miracles  ;  he  could  have  made  the  sky  one  blaze  of  glory,  but  he  lefr&ined ;  or  he 
might  have  anticipated  all  the  discoveries  of  modem  science— might  have  solved 
every  problem  that  puzzled  philosophers  ;  but  no.  In  all  things  Jesns  gave  ns  a 
pattern  of  humility. 

And  He  does  lowly  work  even  now — He  is  condescending  still.  To  this  day 
He  washes  his  disciples*  feet,  and  indeed  his  action  at  the  supper- table  was  one 
symbolical  of  what  He  would  do  ever  after  for  those  who  believe  in  His  name. 
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The  Orieitittfl  goes  to  the  bath,  whic^h  ik  perhaps  in  his  garden,  bathes  thoroughly, 
but  coming  back  soils  bis  fetit.  "fid  that  is  bathed  needeth  not,  save  to  wash 
his  feet.**  **  And  ye  are  clean,"  said  Jes\zfl.  Br'«w  ?  (See  John  xv.  3;  Eph.  v.  26.) 
Hie  heart  had  bden  w4shed,^di»i  ttiey  W^re  clean  every  whit,  but  yet  the  feet 
would  get  dusty. 

Have  we  the  cleftn  heart  f  Then  we  only  need  our  feet  washed,  and  Jesus  will 
do  this,  Chriflti&tis  are  likt  i^ilgrims  ttarellittg  ftlong  a  duSty  road ;  they  have 
to  \<rfi,lk  in  the  world  vftOrt  there  is  a  gifeat  d^l  of  the  dirt  of  sin,  and  sometimes 
tliey  get  into  the  Slough  of  I>e8j)ondj  ai!td  C(5toe  Out  covered  with  mire.  A  little 
g^l,  twelve  years  old,  writiiig  to  her  teacher,  says,  **  Please  pray  that  I  may 
hiVe  j(trength  to  resist  sin ;  I  do  find  it  very  Jvard^  Little  ones  that  try  to 
follow  Jesus  fall  into  a  dirty  puddle  sometimes  (pride,  jealousy,  bad  temper, 
Ac.) ;  but  Jesus,  if  they  ask  him,  will  help  thctoi  out  and  wash  their  feet. 

^hdn,  in  another  sense,  Jesus  washes  our  prayers.  We  may  call  them  the 
sotirs  feet,  by  which  we  climb  to  God.  And  he  washes  otlr  works  also.  This  is 
very  gracious  of  him.  "We  all  know  that  it  is  troublesome  and  tiresome  work  to 
patch  up  an  old  thing,  and  ofCen  takes  itaor^  tiihe  th&n  to  make  a  new  one. 
What  patience  it  must  require  to  take  our  poor  impfetfeftt  works  and  prayers  alid 
make  them  fit  to  present  before  God.  They  tnust  need  a  deal  of  washing.  Thus 
our  Lord  and  Master  does  humbling  work  for  us  still. 

And  why  ?  Because  he  loves  us.  "He  loved  his  own "  (vet.  1),  and  he 
stooped  to  do  them  the  meanest  service.  Nothing  but  love  could  have  prompted 
such  an  action. 

2.  "iCnow  ye  what  I  have  done  to* you,"  said  he.  "I  have  given  you  an 
example*' — a  lesson — a  copy— you  are  to  imitate  it. 

t  am  afraid  the  disciples  sadly  needed  a  lesson  of  humility.  The  dispute  as  to 
which  should  be  greatest,  which  they  had  had  just  before  they  came  to  Jericho 
(Msltt.  xz.  25 ;  Mark  x.  42),  seems  to  have  come  tip  again  even  at  the  supper- 
table,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  place  where  Lukd  relates  It  (Lukb  xixii.  24).  Jesus 
would  not  scold  them ;  He  would  teach  them  iti  a  kinder  Way.  Teaching  by 
Gilc^inple  is  the  best  kind  of  teaching.  You  te«ch  yottr  little  brother  to  talk  by 
spying  the  words  to  him  ^  Jesus  taught  us  to  be  huinbliB  by  being  hutnble  himse^, 
'  IfJBu  who  can  do  great  things  often  disdain  to  do  little  ones.  An  artist  who  can 
paint  splendid  pictures  does  not  care  to  show  sttipid  little  boys  how  to  set  right 
a  tumble-down  house.  A  man  acquainted  with  many  sciences  does  not  like  to 
have  to  teach  the  A.  B.  C.  A  clever  penman  would  rather  not  be  engaged  in 
making  pothooks  and  hangers.  But  Jesus  did  not  mind  stooping  to  teach  us  a 
lesson  about  common  and  everyday  things.  In  some  things  we  cannot  imitate 
Tiim  ;  we  cannot  heal  the  sick  or  raise  the  dead  ;  but  here  is  a  copy  that  will  do 
for  us  all. 

And  what  a  fair  and  beautiful  copy  it  is  !  The  letters  are  faultless,  the  lines 
perfectly  straight.  "We  are  sure  to  make  a  good  many  crooked  strokes  in  trying 
to  imitate  it ;  but  we  shall  suceeed  best  while  we  keep  the  copy  continually  in 
sight. 

Ill  one  sense  it  Wis  hai^der  for  JeSus  to  set  such  a  copy  than  for  us  to  imitate 
it.  A  ]^rty  of  fic(hoolboys  once  went  to  see  some  rtaiarkable  caverns,  to  wWch 
there  wtfs  a  very  small  entrance.  The  guide  whio  showed  them  the  way  was  a 
tall'  man,  and  had  to  gKy  oil  hia  hafinds  teoA  kiiees  1^  get  throiigh ;  but  the  boy» 
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were  able  to  follow  much  more  easily.  Jesui  was  so  high  that  He  had  to  stoop 
Tery  far  ;  we  cannot  hnmhle  ouitelres  ao  much  as  He  didl 

There  is  a  kind  of  hmnility  which  is  put  on  merely  for  show. .  Thomss  k 
Becket,  in  the  midst  of  unbounded  wealth  and  power,  lived  on  herbs,  clad  him- 
self in  a  coarse  gown,  and  washed  the  feet  of  the  poor.  This  was  pride  in  the 
garb  of  humility — a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  (See  ''  Kotes  "  as  to  the  Pope 
washing  the  feet  of  twelre  poor  priests  yearly.)  But  true  humility  nerer  mskes 
a  display ;  it  neyer  says,  **  How  humble  I  am ;  look  at  me  1"  It  is  unconsdoiu 
of  its  own  existence.  It  is  not  like  the  poppy  thrusting  itself  on  your  notice ;  hut 
like  the  modest  violet,  only  discovered  by  its  fragrance. 

The  humility  that  Jesus  teaches  is  thoroughly  practical  and  its  source  and 
essence  is  love  (ver.  1).  He  who  loves  best  will  copy  it  best.  Our  Lords  tells  u 
to  wash  one  another^s  feet  (ver.  14).  This  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  any 
act  of  kindness  (see  1  Tim.  v.  10).  Children  can  do  kind  actions.  They  esa 
speak  kindly  to  others,  and  help  them  (little  ones  crying  in  the  street,  for  in- 
stance). 

But  washing  the  feet  is  not  always  pl'^asant  work,  and  we  must  not  mind  doing 
unpleasant  things  to  help  others.  A  little  girl  had  often  taken  nice  things  seat 
by  hor  mother  to  a  sick  woman,  and  was  very  pleased  to  do  it ;  but  one  day  tlus 
interfered  with  an  invitation.  Some  young  trends  had  jisst  called  for  her,  ani 
Emma  wanted  to  make  the  poor  woman  wait. 

It  is  also  very  often  humbling  work.  John  and  Edward,  two  schoolfellows,  had 
had  a  dispute.  John  was  quite  in  the  wrong,  but  Edward  was  a  Christian  lad, 
and  wanted  to  act  rightly  and  make  it  up.  Pride  said,  "  Don't  humble  yourself 
to  him,"  and  some  of  the  other  boys  said  the  same ;  but  Edward  was  trying  to 
copy  Jesus,  and  he  said,  **1  didn't  mean  to  ofifend  you  this  morning,  John." 
That  was  the  way  he  washed  his  feet. 

Perhaps  we  know  some  little  pilgrim  who  has  stepped  into  the  mire— some 
one  ''overtaken  in  a  fault "  (Gal.  vL  1).  We  cannot  wash  his  feet  from  the  dirt 
of  sin,  but  we  can  lead  him  to  Jesus. 

Have  you  the  clean  heart  ?  "  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with,  blood  ^  in  wluch 
it  may  be  washed.  Outward  washing  is  not  enough.  Judas  shared  in  that^  and 
yet  he  had  "no  part"  with  Jesus.  When  the  heart  is  washed,  tlien  go  daily 
to  have  the  feet  washed  also,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  love  seek  to  wash  the  ftet 
of  others. 

T.  B.  Bishop. 


Let  every  pious  parent  regard  his  family  as  a  little  schiool  for  the 
church,  and  act  as  a  teacher  designated  by  the  Saviour  on  purpose  to 
train  the  children  for  His  service,  and  we  shall  see  a  glorious  result 
Let  parents  neglect  this  duty,  and  their  children  will  prove  incom- 
petent to  meet  the  responsibilities  awaiting  them,  and  the  parents 
must  answer  for  the  ruin  that  will  ensue.  The  laws  of  Lycurgos 
required  that  all  children  of  Sparta  should  be  trained  for  the  state. 
Jesus  teaches  hia  aubiecta  to  believe  that  children  are  a  heritage  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  tram  tlieim  iox  >^<^  ^Tn^« 
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.tnmiliif.  Ijia  ."gift"  to  account  (or  the 

.ediScatioa  of.pUior^  that,  whan  fcr- 
T^t^  dflsc(uitui2    (in   the    vniiit;  of 

,  toucan  leaming,  he  triamphautly 
-jroDsd  fip.  his  a^qmeut  with  the  clues' 
tion,  "What,  my  brethren,  did  Paal 
bWWabout  GndLV     Now  there  are, 

..idsBS  afloat  wUdt  tend  to  dlvoroa 
fcfiowlMga  fiom  religions  neal,  and  of 

'whictt'  \ids  fUmis  nn  extreme  and 
ludicrous  development.     I  do  not  in- 

'  ^uste  tbat  tbsre  i»  any  class  of  iirtel- 
Ifgenl  persons  m  the  yresent  day  who 
MtlSif  bellCTB  that  St  1  Jul  wrota  in 
English,  or  whff  wouH  hold  up  the 
Tgnoranco  ofHtfieobdler  jreichnr  as  un 
object  of  imitation  Inleod  when  it 
IB  a  cLuesfion  df  stttdymg  Rod  s  wori 
any  sneh  placing  of  spintnal  enlight 
enment  and  learned  research  in  aati 
gonum  la  attended  witt  misdiicrons 
jresults  and  whether  we  are  aware  of 
»t  or  not^  we  oaimot  Ijil  to  be  ]jT(,aly 
mdubted  to  thosB  who  liQio  consi-crnt  1 
thou  beat  years  to  tho  task  of  removiii), 
ptulological  diffieultifi  and  freaentiDj, 
ns  with  reliahle  rulesi  of  iDteipretntion 
As  this  13  our  last  mectmg  for  the 
present  year  I  trnbt  we  shall  all  he 
prepared  to  contnbntL  timething  to 
IntertWt  and  proHt  tarh  other  on  this 

F  S  Toit^itoiy  about  the  cobbler 
IWttittds  me  of'  ft  letter  I  read  m 
tHe  Stnly  IVUgntph  Among  their 
anttoiiiJ«icOTres[londence  on  "  PrBachoTs 
arid  PrtachinM "    ft    desOTjHon  n-w 


giThn  of  the  ligBtdona  indignatiriii>f 
a  bncolic  deaCon  who  had  been  told 
that  his  piialor  was  in  the  ha^Jt  Of 
quoting  ShaJvapere  in  his  prayers,  and 
felt  oonstrainad  to  go  snd  lecture  nini 
for  60  graTe  a  departure  from  nilmstiJfial 
propriety  i  tho  fetycnt  elder  wounJ|np 
his  remonstrance  by  indignantly  .dB- 
manding,  "And  wbat,.?iii  ahiiill;[fou 
think  of  your  Shakaper*,  1  wonder, 
when  you  reach,  that  bonme  Artaa 
which  no  travellar  retuEns!" 

Stcretanj.  As  we  stmyed  a  'IHtle 
from  the  snbject  at  onr  laat  raeetiiig, 
1  thought  It  would  ha  advisable  to 
night  to  oppn  with  ft  short  pap**',  so 
as  to  aecur  more  point  and  compact 
ne  s  to  onr  oonrerslrtiOQ  I  aefcefi  oar 
Ashted  fnend  to  introduce  the  subjfedt 
after  Which  we  shall,  df  course  be  felad 
to  hear  the  vlewa  of  all  Ji!feGent 

'^  S  1  certainly  tave  at  6iU  'bine 
or  other  spent  a  good  deal  of  tiini  m 
companng  and  collecting  most  reluHe 
authontios  on  thw  (lueshon  an.A^  shfdl 
he  glad  to  give  m  an  outlme  japer 
some  of  the  ccnclnaions  at  which  I 
have  amved  my  aim  throughont  being 
atraightforwar  I  statement  rather  than 
rhetorical  Eflitt  Diffi  ulties  in  scrip 
ture  are  ot  larious  kinds — some  per 
tainiD^  tc  the  Ktter,  and  others  to  the 
spirit  or  senUment  expressed  'or  im 
plieJ  and  if  wO  cbnsidef  the  rlitttre 
of  a  r  TBlation  frtnfl  (ttiS  it  Can  litffly 
bethought  strange thit  great  dlffeAdiefl 
of  opinion  shodld  exist  respernlffig  tiie 
interpretation  ol  strfptare  The  tliree 
principal  modes    tff  ihterjileffiy  the 
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Bible,  which  appear  at  different  periods 
to  hare  boea  adopted,  are  the  gram- 
matical, the  allegorical,  and  the  dog- 
matical. Under  one  or  other  of  these 
three  heads  may  convenienlly  be  ranged 
all  the  great  writers  in  every  age.  The 
grammatical  mode  of  interpretation 
aimply  investigates  the  sense  contained 
iu  the  words  of  the  Bible,  and  it  most 
not  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  small 
matter,  and  that  the  essence  and  spirit 
of  the  teaching  of  the  sacred  volume 
is  that  which  should  absorb  our  whole 
attention,  for  the  spirit  of  the  Bible 
must  ever  depend  on  just  recognition 
of  the  laws  of  the  letter.  The  alle- 
gorical maintains  that  the  words  of 
scripture  have,  besides  their  simple 
sense,  another  which  is  concealed  as 
behind  a  picture,  and  endeavours  to 
iiud  out  this  supposed  figurative  sense. 
Origen  thus  speaks  of  allegorical  and 
grammatical  interpretation —  ^  *  Gram- 
matical interpretation  leads  to  obstacles 
and  objections  which  are  inadmissible. 
Now,  since  the  merely  grammatical 
interpretation  can  neither  remove  nor 
overcome  these  objections,  we  must 
seek  for  an  expedient  beyond  its  boun- 
daries. The  allegorical  offers  this  ex- 
pedient, and  consequently  is  above  the 
grammatical."  So  far,  good;  but 
allegorical  interpretation,  it  soon  ap- 
peared, could  not  be  reduced  to  settled 
rules,  since  it  necessarily  depends  upon 
the  greater  or  less  influence  of  the 
imagination ;  so  in  process  of  time  there 
gradually  sprung  up  the  dogmatical 
mode,  founded  upon  the  interpretations 
of  recognised  orthodox  teachers ;  and 
thus  the  chief  expedient  adopted  in 
order  to  effect  harmony  of  interpretation 
has  beeu  to  consider  certain  articles 
of  faith  to  be  leading  doctrines,  and  to 
regulate  and  define  accordingly  the 
sense  of  the  Bible  wherever  it  appeared 


doubtful  and  uncertain.  The  dog- 
matical has  in  great  measure  supplttited 
the  allegorical,  which  is  left  almost 
entirely  to  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  a 
few  individuals.  After  all,  the  one 
practical  question  arising  out  of  it  all 
is  this — ^whether  the  roles  and  gilts 
which  qualify  a  man  for  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  ordinary  written  lan- 
guage are,  or  are  not,  snfficient  for 
rightly  understanding  the  Bible ;  and 
upon  this  point  I  have,  as  the  lawyen 
say,  **  taken  an  opinion  ; "  and  it  is 
this—"  The  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment presupposes  as  an  indispensable 
requisite  a  sentiment  of  piety  and 
religious  experience.  The  Scripture 
will  not  be  rightly  and  spiritually  com- 
prehended unless  the  Spirit  of  God 
become  himself  the  interpreter  of  His 
words."  Or  as  Pascal  beautifully  pats 
it — "  Crod  has  determined  that  divine 
things  shall  enter  through  the  heart 
into  the  mind,  and  not  through  the 
mind  into  the  heart.  In  divine  things, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  love  them, 
in  order  to  know  them,  and  we  enter 
into  truth  only  through,  charity." 

T.  B,  T.  I  like  your  last  remarks 
better  than  any.  It  is  quite  clear  to 
my  mind  that  the  cold  critic  of  the 
Bible  who  persists  in  regarding  it  as  an 
ordinary  book,  and  applies  to  its  study 
the  same  canons  of  interpretation — as 
he  presumptuously  calls  it — most  evev 
fail  to  understand  the  spirit  of  its 
teaching,  and  no  other  understanding 
of  it  is  worthy  of  the  name.  But  I 
thought  you  concluded  rather  abruptly, 
my  friend. 

S,  E,  The  fact  is,  you  saved  me  that 
trouble,  for  I  had  not  finished  what  I 
was  going  to  say  when  you  kindly  told 
me  you  preferred  my  quotations  to  my 
own  observations.  I  admit  it  was  a 
very  natural  rettiark,   and  is  another 
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tribute  to  your  perspicuity  and  good 
jodgmeut. 

T.  B*  T.  And  candour,  too.  I  beg 
pardon,  I  wait  till  you  have  "  finished  " 
what  you  **  were  going  to  say/' 

S,  JS,  I  was  about  to  conclude  with 
one  more  quotation,  singularly  enough, 
in  support  of  the  very  remark  with 
which  you  interrupted  me,  namely,  the 
unreasonableness  of  comparing,  even 
in  externals,  the  Bible  with  any  other 
book  in  the  world  ;  this  time  from  the 
pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  who,  let  me  say,  is  a  man 
eminently  entitled  to  be  heard.  *'A 
collection  of  many  treatises,  written  in 
many  different  styles  and  at  many  dif- 
ferent ages,  can  never  be  put  side  by 
side  with  the  works  of  a  single  author, 
nor  will  any  canons  of  interpretation 
which  may  be  just  and  reasonable  in  | 
the  latter  case  be  necessarily  applicable 
to  the  former.  "What,  for  instance, 
can  really  be  more  strange  than  to  lay 
down  the  rule  that  we  are  to  interpret 
the  Scripture  like  any  other  book, 
when,  in  the  merest  rough  and  outside 
view,  the  Scripture  presents  such 
striking  differences  from  any  book  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen  ?  The  strange- 
ness becomes  greater  when  we  look 
inward  and  observe  the  varied  nature 
of  the  contents — prose  and  poetry, 
Mstory  and  prophecy,  teachings  of  an 
incarnate  God,  and  expectations  and 
messages  of  men  to  men." 

/.  U,  Eeally,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  us,  as  this  subject  grows  in 
extent  ^and  importance,  if  we  each  in 
turn  contributed  a  short  quotation  from 
one  or  other  of  the  many  learned  works 
that  have  been  written  on  this  subject. 
I  confess  to  have  derived  great  benefit 
from  the  "Bible  Handbook,"  by  Dr. 
Anguc,  which  is  quite  a  theological 
library  in  itself,  and  which  should  be 


in  every  Sunday  school  teacher's  pos- 
session. He  says — "Studied  in  their 
right  place,  with  as  much  attention  as 
their  importance  demands,  and  no 
more,  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  will 
do  no  mischief  to  a  humble,  prayerful 
reader.  They  will  even  stimulate 
enquiry  and  strengthen  trust.  Those 
that  belong  to  interpretation  will 
supply  decisive  evidences  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  Bible ; 
and  those  that  belong  to  doctrine  will 
teach  humility  and  faith.  There  is 
true  harmony,  though  it  lie  deep  j  there 
is  really  a  central  point  whence  all 
truth  appears  in  order ;  God  means  us 
to  reach  it  ultimately,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  make  the  attempt." 

O.  R.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the 
immediate  work  of  our  day  is  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  As  Dr.  Temple  sayd, 
* '  Other  studies  will  act  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  by  acting  through 
and  upon  this."  Nor  do  I  think  that 
anything  that  has  been  advanced  need 
trouble  us  with  fears  as  to  our  being 
able  to  understand  the  Bible  by  diligent 
and  systematic  and  prayerful  study ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  no 
scriptural  difficulties,  we  could  have  no 
controversy  ;  and  buch  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  man,  that  unless  there  be  oppo- 
sition we  shall  have  no  purity. 

H.  H,  I  have  been  ruminating  on 
that  very  point,  and  have  come  to  tht 
conclusion  that  the  "  things  hard  to  ^ 
be  understood  "  form  the  groundwork 
of  dlQ'erences  of  opinion ;  and  if  these 
were  swept  away,  there  would  either 
be  space  for  only  one  theory,  or,  if 
another  were  broached,  it  would  be  too 
absurd  for  debate ;  so  that  scriptural 
difficulties  are  literally  the  preserva- 
tives of  sound  doctrine. 

C.  M,  Then  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  Church  would  slumber  into  igno- 
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ranee  of  even  simple  and  elementary 
truth,  if  there  were  no  hard  things 
which,  wrested  by  the  unstable,  keep 
her  always  on  the  alert. 

if.  i/.  Yes ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
when  I  read  the  Bible,  and  meet  with 
passages  which,  after  the  most  patient 
exercises  of  thought  and  research, 
remain  dark  and  impenetrable,  then, 
in  the  most  especial  degree,  I  feel 
myself  immortal.  The  finding  a  thing 
**hard  to  be  understood"  ministers  to 
my  consciousness  that  I  am  no  perish- 
able creature,  destined  to  a  finite 
existence,  but  a  child  of  eternity,  ap- 
pointed to  survive  th»  dissolutions  of 
matter,  and  to  enter  on  another  and 
an  untried  being.  If  the  Bible  be 
God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  man- 
kind, it  is  a  most  fair  expectation  that, 
at  one  time  or  another,  the  whole  of 
this  rerelation  will  be  clear  and  acces- 
sible. I  can  never  believe  that  God 
would  tell  man  things  for  the  under- 
standing of  which  he  is  to  be  always 


incapacitated ;  and  therefore,  in  every 
scriptural  difficulty  I  read  the  pledge 
of  a  mighty  enlargement  of  the  human 
faouUiM.  The  difficulties  of  Holy 
Writ  constitute  one  great  sheet  of  our 
charter  of  immortality. 

Editor. '  I  think  our  Mend  is  right, 
though  he  seems  inclined  to  press  his 
point  too  fair ;  however,  on  the  whole, 
I  am  satisfied,  and  only  regret  that  onr 
time  is  gone,  and  that  as  one  or  two  of 
our  friends  have  left  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  fix  upon  a  subject  for  next 
meeting.  By-the-bye,  this  is  our  last 
conference  this  year,  and  it  is  no  small 
tribute  to  the  success  and  pleasantness 
of  our  meetings  to  reflect  how  rapidly 
they  seem  to  have  passed  by.  I  pre- 
sume we  shall  resume  our  meetings  oa 
New  Year's  Eve.  Let  us  strive  t^o  bring 
each  a  friend,  and  may  you  all  sjpend 
a  right  merry  Christmas,  and  live  to 
enjoy  many  a  happy  new  year.  Pray 
help  yourselves  to  copies  of  the  '^List 
of  Lessons  for  1869  "  as  you  retire. 


THE  UNFINISHED  PICTURE. 

Should  you  go  into  the  Athenaeum,  in  Boston,  you  will  there  see  an 
unfinished  picture  by  Alliston — Belshazzar*s  Feast. 

The  conception  is  fine.  The  completed  parts  are  beautiful.  Every- 
thing shows  that  if  finished  the  painting  would  be  a  marvel  of  art. 
But  the  artist  was  cut  down  by  death  ere  the  work  was  done,  and  the 
picture  hangs  there  to  tell  what  might  have  been.  No  other  hand  can 
carry  out  the  plan  so  grandly  begun — begun  UjBver  to  be  finished. 

What  a  comment  is  this  upon  our  lives.  Each  has  his  peculiar  work 
to  do — a  work  which  no  one  can  commence  or  finish  for  him. 

No  other  artist  can  drape  the  figures  and  give  life  and  beauty  to  the 
picture  we  commence. 

Professed  disciple  of  Christ  I  How  does  your  work  progress  ?  If 
the  Master  should  suddenly  call,  would  he  say  "  well  dona  ?  " 

Thoughtless  sinner !  Your  work  is  yet  waiting  for  you  I  Awate 
f^om  your  slumber.  Jesus  will  help  you  to  cammeoaoe  a  glorious  life- 
work  now,  and  to  carry  it  on  to  a  blissful  completion.  D..  M.  M« 
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TiiE  Hid  Tbeasxjre. — Matt.  xiii.  44. 

A  treasure. — Anything  valuable  :  a  keepsake  given  by  a  friend  at  parting. 
Something  laid  up— e.  g,,  Joseph's  com  in  the  days  of  the  famine.  The  treasury, 
bank,  or  at  home,  the  money-box,  or  the-  particular  chest  where  valuables 
are  stored.     The  place  that  robbers  seek. 

"  Treasure  hid  in  a  field" — There  it  lay — valuable  to  everybody.  Worth 
trouble  and  cost  to  obtain  it,  yet,  no  doubt,  numbers  passed  over  it  without  think- 
ing of  its  existence. 

Who  is  it  that  we  so  often  pass  by  ? — ^who  "  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us  " — 
who  "is  about  our  path" — ^within  the  reach  of  all  ("Seek,  and  ye  shall  find") — 
and  of  unspeakable  value  to  all — who  makes  the  possessor  richer  than  any  earthly 
prince  :  and  yet  who  is  every  day  passed  by  unheeded  and  unthought  of  by 
numbers,  and  by  so  many  even  trampled  under  foot  ?  Who  is  this  ?  Jesus  ! 
[This  address  being  intended  for  little  children,  the  "treasure"  is  taken  as  mean- 
ing simply  Jesus,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.] 

The  treasure  is  "hid."  True,  but  all  may  find  it.  And  because  "hid,"  our 
duty  is  to  "seek."  Seeking  may  involve  time  and  trouble.  But  people  will 
seek — 

1.  When  the  thing  sought  is  really  needed.  Ilhcstration :  Industrious  man  or 
boy  will  seek  work.     Is  not  Christ  really  needed  ? 

2.  When  the  thing  sought  is  valuable.  Illiostraticn :  If  you  knew  money  was 
hid  in  your  path,  etc.,  how  you  would  seek  for  it !  Is  not  Christ  much  more 
precious  ? 

Many  seek,  for  years,  with  great  toil  for  money,  fame,  a  coveted  office,  yet 
never  get  them.     But  "they  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find  Me." 

How  seek  Christ,  the  Great  Treasure  ?  In  prayer,  in  His  Word,  in  His  ordinan- 
ces (Church). 

But  make  no  mistake.  When  the  man  knew  of  the  treasure  he  bought  it. 
Can  we  purchase  the  great  Treasure  t 

Some  think  if  they  take  to  God  their  good  deeds,  gifts,  prayers,  and  claim 
for  them  the  gift  of  Jesus,  they  will  obtain  His  salvation.  What  should  you 
think  of  Joseph's  brethren  if,  supposing  they  had  no  money  left  and  nothing  to 
get  food  with,  they  had  gathered  up  their  bundles  of  old  rags  and  rubbish  and 
offered  them  for  food? — And  "all  our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags."  That 
is  not  the  way  to  come.  We  must  come  empty.  The  pitcher  that  is  wanted  to 
be  filled  must  be  taken  to  the  pump  empty — not  half  full  of  rubbish,  or  it  never 
can  be  filled.     **  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring." 

But  have  we  nothing  to  take  with  us  when  we  seek  Jesus  ?  We  have  nothing 
to  give,  but  something  to  give  up — our  sins. 

Have  you  got  this  treasn/re  ?  A  day  will  soon  come  to  all  of  us  when  earthly 
treasures  will  be  of  no  use,  and  Christ  will  be  all  we  shall  want.  If  it  came  now, 
should  we  be  found  possessing  this  great'  Treasure — Jesus  ?  If  not  we  should  be 
poor  indeed ! 
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NO    MORE  TEARS. 

Go<l  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." — Her.  viL  17. 


What  are  tears  ?  Little  drops—aalt — like  water.  Where  seen  ?  In  eye,  on 
cbeek,  on  pillow,  copy -hook,  mother's  lap. 

What  cause  tears  ?  Sudden  pain  (a  fall,  a  knock)— sickness,  death  of  dear  ones, 
passion,  disappointment,  penitence,  sympathy,  sorrow  for  others*  sins  (like  David, 
Ps.  cxix.  L'iG). 

All  cry,  good  as  well  as  bad— even  Jesus  (Luke  xix.  41,  John  xi,  35).  Why? 
Whence  comes  all  the  trouble  that  brings  tears  ?  Sin.  Every  sorrow  caused  by 
■ome  sin.     Christ's  sorrow  by  our  sin. 

How  happy  and  bright  a  child  that  seldom  cries !    Suppose  never — how  happy  \ 

There  is  a  plate  whfrt  iw  tears.  Where  ?  At  homo,  in  church,  in  green  fields, 
in  the  palace  ?  Tears  every  where  in  this  world.  Heaven,  There  all  faces  bright 
— all  hearts  happy.     Voices  not  crying,  not  complaining,  but  singing  for  joy. 

Why  ?  Btcause  God  iripes  all  tears  away.  You  like  mother  to  do  so,  it  shows 
her  love  ;  how  loving  must  God  be  ! — more  even  than  a  mother  (Isa.  xlix.  15). 
Sometimes  mother  can't  wipe  away  your  tears,  for  she  can't  stop  sickness — can't 
pravent  disappointment.  How  can  God  wipe  all  away  ?  Because  he  takes  away 
what  brings  tears,  sin.  How  ?  (1)  Washed  away  by  blood  of  Lamb.  (2)  Driven 
away  by  Spirit  in  heart.  (3)  Put  away  for  ever  from  heaven  and  all  who  are 
thtfe. 

IVhosceT/esf  ** Their" — the  great  multitude  (ver.  9)— Abel,  Moses,  David, 
Peter — white  and  black,  old  and  young,  kings  and  beggars.  Shall  we  he  among 
ihemf 

On  earth,  much  crying — in  heaven,  no  crying — another  place,  where  notJmu)  but 
crying.  How  escape  tliat  ?  Ask  God  to  take  away  all  sin  for  Christ's  sake,  then 
all  tears  go  away  too. — Sunday  School  World  {American), 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  FRUIT. 

"  I  have  made  it  a  point,  whenever  the  subject  of  education  is  mentioned,  to  state  the 
results  of  my  own  experience,  as  an  illustration  of  the  shameful  neglect  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  agricultural  districts.  I  believe  1  have  also  stated  them  in  addressing  my 
own  constituents,  who,  I  am  proud  to  say,  have  maintained  for  more  than  half  a  cen* 
tniy  the  largest  Sunday  schools  in  England — one  school  containing  3,000  children.  The 
happy  results  of  this  teaching  are  that  the  population  have  been  so  trained  to(»der, 
that  though  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  with  a  total  absence  of  crime,  the  bopcmgh  has 
only  need  for  half  the  number  of  police  employed  in  any  other  borough  in  ilie  kingdom 
with  the  same  population.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  from  your  lordship's  language,  that 
you  would  have  sympathised  in  my  feelings  of  shame  had  you  been  present  the  other 
day,  when  a  distinguished  American  remarked,  in  my  hearing,  that  *  the  only  persote 
who  cannot  read  and  write  in  my  country  (the  Northern  States)  are  the  immigrants  com- 
ing &om  the  old  country  and  from  the  petty  German  states.'  Lett  then,  a  s^ise  of  tha 
past  neglect  of  *  the  old  country,'  stimulate  us  now  to  follow  the  new  country  in  this 
matter,  until  it  can  be  said  there  are  no  youths  in  old  England  who  cannot  read  their 
Bible,  and  inscribe  their  names  in  it."  Letter  of  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.F.for  Stockport, 
to  the  Bishnji  of  Oxford. 
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Solomon's  Prosperity. — 1  Kings  x. 

Bangers  of  Prosperity. — It  is  said  of  the  celebrated  Caesar  Borgia,  that  in  his 
last  moments  he  exclaimed,  **I  have  provided,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  for  every 
tiling  except  death ;  and  now,  alas  !  I  am  to  die,  although  entirely  unprepared.'* 

"What  is  the  value  of  this  estate?"  said  a  gentleman  to  another  with 
whom  he  was  riding,  as  they  passed  a  fine  mansion  and  through  rich  fields. 
**I  dont  know  what  it  is  valued  at;  I  know  what  it  cost  its  late  possessor." 
**How  much?"  ''His  soul."  A  solemn  pause  followed  this  brief  answer. 
The  person  to  whom  it  was  given  was  not  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness.  The  late  possessor  referred  to  was  the  son  of  a 
pious  man  who  supported  his  family  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  The  son 
obtained  a  subordinate  positinn  in  a  mercantile  establishment  in  this  city.  He 
was  then  a  professor  of  religion.  He  continued  to  maintain  a  reputable  profession 
till  ho  became  a  partner  in  the  concern.  He  then  gave  increasing  attention  to 
business,  and  less  to  religion.  Ere  he  was  an  old  man  he  had  become  exceedingly 
wealthy  and  miserly,  and  no  one  who  knew  him  had  any  suspicion  that  he  had 
ever  been  a  professor  of  religion.  He  purchased  a  large  landed  estate,  built  the 
costly  mansion  referred  to  above,  and  died.  Just  before  he  died  he  said,  **My 
prosperity  has  been  my  ruin. "  '^ 

Christ's  Lesson  of  HuanLiTY. — John  xiii.  1 — 17. 

Humility. — **  Those  showers  of  grace  that  slide  off  from  the  lofty  mountains 
rest  on  the  valleys  and  make  them  fruitful.  He  giveth  grace  to  the  lowly ;  he 
loves  to  bestow  it  where  there  is  most  room  to  receive  it,  and  most  return  of 
ingenuous  and  entire  praises  upon  the  receipt.  Such  is  the  humble  heart,  and 
truly,  as  much  humility  gains  much  grace,  so  it  grows  by  it." — LeigJUon. 

Proofs  of  Humility. — **  As  the  lark  that  soars  the  highest  builds  her  nest  the 
lowest ;  the  nightingale  that  sings  the  sweetest,  sings  in  the  shade  when  all 
things  rest ;  the  branches  that  are  most  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  bend  lowest ;  the 
valleys  are  fruitful  in  their  lowliness,  and  the  ship  most  laden  sinks  deepest  in  the 
water— so  the  holiest  christians  are  the  humblest." — Mason. 

Humility  in  Religion. — St.  Augustine  being  asked,  ''What  is  the  first  thing 
in  religion?"  replied,  "Humility;"  "and  what  is  the  second?"  "Humility;" 
"and  what  is  the  third?'*  "Humility.**  He  that  has  other  graces  without 
humility,  is  like  one  who  carries  a  box  of  precious  powder  without  a  cover  on  a 
windy  day. 

St  Pa/uVs  Hwnility.^-lt  has  been  remarked  that  soon  after  Paul  was  converted 
he  declared  himself  "unworthy  to  be  called  an  apostle."  As  time  rolled  on  and 
he  grew  in  grace,  he  cried  out,  "I  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints.'*  And 
just  before  his  martyrdom,  when  he  had  reached  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in 
Christ,  his  exclamation  was,  "I  am  the  chief  of  sinners.'* 

The  Great  Promise. — Isaiah  ix.  1 — 7,  and  xL 
Tlie  Gh-eat  Promise. — ^Where  is  thy  casket  of  promises  ?    Bring  it  out,  open  thy 
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jar  of  jowelB.    Pour  out  the  golden  ingots,  stamped  witli  the  image  and  snper- 
scription  of  heaven's  king.    Connt  over  the  diamonds  that  fiasli  rsi  thy  hand  !ike 
stars.     Compute  the  worth  of  that  ringle  jewel,  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive ;"  or 
that  other  ruby,  **  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  loveOod.' 
Bring  forth  that  royal  koh-i-noor,  *'He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved."    Then 
remember  who  it  is  that  gave  them,  and  to  what  an  unworthy  sinner,  and  tell  me 
if  they  are  not  exceeding  great  and  precious.    When  Csesar  once  gave  a  man  a 
great  reward,  he  exclaimed,  "This  is  too  great  a  gift  for  me  to  receive."     "But," 
said  Ctcsar,  "it  is  not  too  great  a  gift  for  me  to  give."    So  the  smallest  promise 
in  thy  casket  is  too  much  for  thee  to  deserve  ;  yet  the  most  magnificent  promise 
is  not  too  great  for  the  king  of  kings  to  bestow.    God  scorns  to  act  meanly  and 
stingily  by  his  children  ;  and  how  must  He  scorn  us  often  when  we  put  Him  off 
with  such  contemptible  meanness  of  deed  or  donations  ! 

The  Great  Gift. —Romans  v. 

Olfts  of  God, — "He  lias  gifted  us  with  the  innocent  pleasures  of  sense.  He  has 
annexed  enjoyment  to  every  action  of  the  life,  so  that  when  body  and  mind  are 
alike  in  health,  we  can  neither  eat,  drink,  walk,  talk,  or  sleep,  without  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure.  He  has  gifted  us  with  powers  of  imagination — made  ns 
susceptible  of  the  rich  poetry  with  which  He  has  filled  creation.  He  has  given 
us  the  capacity  for  high  thoughts  and  feelings.  He  has  endowed  us  to  expand, 
to  analyze,  to  illustrate,  to  compare,  to  combine.  He  has  gifted  us  with  the 
principle  of  friendship.  He  has  implanted  in  us  the  social  nature.  He  has 
gifted  us  with  the  pleasures  of  hope,  drawing  comfort  from  every  element  of 
sorrow,  and  soothing  each  marah  of  the  heart's  bitterness.  He  has  gifted  ns 
with  the  pleasures  of  memory,  embalming  the  reooUection  of  the  past  in 
an  amber  that  never  fades  away,  and  that  is  proof  against  the  cormpting  infln- 
ences  of  time,  thrilling  again  the  spirit  with  the  pleasures  that  once  thrilled  the 
heart  of  youth.  He  has  gifted  us  above  all  with  the  pleasures  of  holiness,  and 
the  blessed  feeling  of  conscious  pardon,  the  calm  satisfaction  of  assured  faith,  the 
enriching  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — heaven  around  us,  heaven  witliin  ns, 
heaven  beyond  us,  heaven  above  us,  and  the  bright  and  cheering  prospect  of  the 
enjoyment  of  that  heaven  for  ever." — Funshon.  He  has  given  us,  as  the  crown 
and  pledge  of  all  beside — His  son,  "and  now  shall  He  not,  with  Him,  also 
freely  give  us  all  things  ?" 

Life  made  Noble. — Philippians  iii.  7,  to  iv.^  9. 

A  noble  Life. — "Amongst  rational  beings  that  life  is  longest,  whether  brief  or 
protracted  its  outward  term,  into  which  the  largest  amount  of  mind,  of  mental 
and  moral  activity  is  condensed.  It  is  possible  for  the  longest  life  to  be  really 
briefer  than  the^  shortest,  and  the  child  or  youth  may  die  older,  with  more  of 
life  crowded  into  his  brief  existence,  than  he  whose  dull  and  stagnant  being  drags 
on  to  an  inglorious  old  age." — Caird. 

Tioiie  used  is  Life. — An  eminent  divine  was  suffering  under  chronic  disease, 
and  consulted  three  physicians,  who  declared,  on  being  questioned  by  the  sick 
man,  that  his  disease  would  be  followed  by  death  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  he  lived ;  but  they  advised  unanimously  to 
give  up  his  office,  because,  in  his  situation,  mental  agitation  would  be  fatal  to 
him.     "If^"  inquired  the  divine,  "I  give  myself  up  to  repose,  how  long,  gentle- 
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men,  will  you,  gi^arasitee  my  life  V*  **  Proli)ably  six  years,"  answered  the  doctors, 
'  *  And  if  I  continue  in  office  ? "  *  *  Three  years  at  most  I"  *  *  Your  servant,  genr 
tlemen,"  he  replied,  **I  should  prefer  .living  two  or  three  years  in  doing  some 
good  to  living  six  years  in  idleness. " 

Life  a  short  Pilgrimage. — Psalm  xxxix. 

The  Journey  qfL^e, — **  We  talk  of  life  as  a  journey,  but  how  variously  is  that 
journey  performed.  <  There  are  those  who  come  forth  girt,  and  shod,  anjd  mantled, 
to  walk  on  velvet  lawns  and  smooth  terraces,  where  every  gale  is  arrested,  and 
every  beam  is  tempered.  There  are  others  who  walk  on  the  Alpine  paths  of  life, 
against  driving  misery,  and  through  stormy  sorrows,  over  sharp  afflictions ;  walk 
with  bare  feet  and  naked  breast^  jaded»  mangled,  and  chilled"  (Sydney  Smith), 
''All  life  is  a  journey,  not  a  home ;  it  is  a  road,  not  a  country ;  and  those  tran- 
sient enjoyments  which  you  have  in  this  life,  lawful  in  their  way— those  in- 
cidental and  evanescent  pleasures  which  you  may  sip,  are  not  home ;  they  are 
little  inns  only  upon  the  roadside  of  life,  where  you  are  refreshed  for  a  moment, 
that  you  may  take  again  the  pilgrim's  staff  and  journey  on,  seeking  what  is  still 
before  you — the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.*'  "In  a  sabbath 
gathering  of  Quakers,  some  years  ago,  an  aged  and  venerable  looking  man  arose, 
and  with  prophet-like  authority  said,  *  Many  say  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to  die, 
but,  bethink  you  all,  and  bethink  you  well,  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to  live.'  That 
witness  was  true." — Coley. 

Length  of  Life. — "Lady  Huntingdon  one  evening  was  on  her  way  to  a  brilliant 
assembly,  when  suddenly  there  darted  into  her  soul  these  words  :  *  Man's  chief 
end  is  to  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever ; '  which  she  had  committed  to 
memory  years  before  in  learning  the  "Westminster  Shorter  Catechism.  From  that 
hour  her  whole  life  revolved  round  a  new  centre.  The  guilty,  trembling  sinner, 
hitherto  occupied  with  her  poor  self,  gazed  on  the  face  of  him  who  died  for  her  ; 
and  as  she  gazed  her  conscience  found  peace,  and  her  heart  a  satisfying  rest. 
Her  whole  life  became  one  "living  sacrifice.'* 


"  *Tis  not  for  man  to  trifle!     Life  is  brief 

And  sin  is  here. 
Our  age  is  but  the  falling  of  a  leaf, 

A  dropping  tear. 
We  have  no  time  to  sport  away  the  hours, 
All  must  be  earnest  in  a  world  like  ours. 
Not  many  lives,  but  only  one  have  we. 

One,  only  one ! 
How  sacred  should  that  one  life  ever  be. 

That  narrow  span ! 
Day  after  day  filled  up  with  blessed  toil. 
Hour  after  hour  still  bringing  in  new  spoil." — Bonar, 
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THE  OllIGIX  OF  SUXDAY  SCHOOLS. 

Thjb  oft  roiH;r,ted  (jiiobtion,  "Who  was  the  founder  of  Sunday  schoolfi?" 
has  boon  re-opened  in  the  pages  o{  the  Ckurchnian* 8  Shilling  Magazine, 
by  an  article  from  the  pen  of  a  clergyman,  the  Rev,  S.  B..  T.  Mayne. 

The  intention  of  the  writer  is  to  prove  that  the  claims  of  Robert 
Raikes  have  been  conBiderably  overrated,  that  the  original  suggestion 
of  {Sunday  schools  m  Gloucester  came  from  the  Rev.  T.  Stock,  and  that 
this  clergyman  established  the  first  Sunday  school  in  that  city, — Mr. 
Raikcs  bearing  a  portion  of  the  expense,  and  soon  afterwards  opening 
another  school  himself. 

The  rev.  writer  therefore  contends  that  Mr,  Raikes  fallowed  in  the 
ivdln;  of  Mr.  Stock,  and  though  he  admits  that  a  large  share  of  credit 
is  due  to  the  former  for  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  system,  and  pro- 
moting its  adoption  through  tlie  country,  he  claims  for  the  latter  at 
least  an  ocpial  share  of  the  honour,  and  finds  fault  with  the  medal  struck 
at  the  time  of  the  Jubilee  in  1831,  which  bore  the  inscription,  "Robert 
Raikes,  Esq.,  founder  of  Sunday  Schools." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  at  length  into  the  arguments  by  which  these 
conclusions  are  supported,  as  no  new  facts  are  presented,  and  the 
evidence  adduced  is  either  derived  from  mere  hearsay  or  dependent 
upon  the  memory  of  very  old  persons,  whose  statements  were  made 
many  years  after  the  alleged  occurrences  took  place,  and  do  not  agree 
one  with  the  other. 

One  of  the  deponents  testifies  th&t  Mr.  Stock's  school  in  St.  John's 
was  the  first  opened  in  Gloucester ;  another  alleges  that  the  first  school 
was  the  one  opened  in  St.  Catherine's  parish,  to  which  Mr.  Raikes  con- 
tributed two-thirds,  and  Mr.  Stock  one-third  of  the  expense;  while 
another  asserts  that  a  Mr.  William  King  suggested  the  idea,  that  ^Mr. 
Stock  acted  upon  it,  and  that  Mr.  Raikes  promoted  it  by  the  pubhcity 
given  to  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Gloucester  Journal. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  unsatisfactory  and  confiicting  evidence,  and 
found  our  conclusion  on  the  statements  of  the  two  persons  most  imme- 
diately concerned. 

In  a  letter  dated  February  2nd,  1788,  Mr.  Stock  makes  the  following 
statement : — *'  Mr.  Raikes,  meeting  me  one  day  by  accident  at  my  own 
door,  and,  in  the  coming  conversation  lamenting  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  took  particular  notice  of  the  situation  of 
the  poorer  children.  I  had  made,  I  replied,  the  same  observation,  and 
told  him  if  he  would  accompany  me  into  my  own  parish  we  would  make 
some  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil.  We  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
business,  and  procuring  the  names  of  about  ninety  children,  placed  them 
under  the  care  of  four  persons  for  a  stated  number  of  hours  on  the 
Sunday." 
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From  this  statement  "  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  idea  had  not 
already  occurred  to  Mr.  Raikes  previously  to  this  interview  with  Mr. 
Stock,"  *  and  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary  he  might  have  already 
established  the  first  Sunday  school  in  Gloucester.  But  now  let  us 
attend  to  Mr.  Raikes's  account  of  the  original  suggestion  of  the  idea  to 
his  own  mind. 

After  describing  his  visit  to  one  of  the  lowest  suburbs  of  the  city  of 
Grloucester,  the  degraded  condition  of  the  juvenile  population,  and  the 
description  given  of  their  conduct  on  the  Sabbath,  which  led  him  at 
once  to  take  action,  he  remarked  to  Joseph  Lancaster,  "I  can  never  pass 
by  the  spot  where  the  word  'try*  came  so  powerfully  into  mymrud  without 
lifting  up  my  hands  and  heart  to  heaven  in  gratitude  to  God  for  having 
jput  such  a  thought  into  my  head" 

If  Mr.  Raikes  was  a  truthful  Christian  man,  which  nobody  denies,  who 
can  doubt  that  the  original  idea  was  due  to  him,  and  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Sunday  school  poet, — 

"  One  heaven-directed  mind 
Kcsolved  the  simple  plan."  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  long  prior  to  this  time  classes  of  children 
had  been  gathered  together  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  religious 
instruction  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  these  were  isolated  efforts,  usually 
beginning  and  ending  with  one  benevolent  mind,  and  were  probably 
unknown  to  either  of  the  Gloucester  worthies  with  whom  the  Sunday 
school  system  really  hegun, 

Mr.  Stock  himself  testifies  that  **  the  progress  of  this  institution 
through  the  kingdom  is  justly  to  be  attributed  to  the  constant  repre- 
sentations which  Mr.  Eaikes  made  in  his  own  paper  (the  Gloucest&i* 
Jownial)  of  the  benefits  which  he  perceived  wQuld  probably  arise  from 
it." 

If,  then,  the  idea  was  Mr.  Raikes' s,  if  he  took  part  in  founding  even 
Mr.  Stock's  first  Sunday  school,  and  if  to  him  more  than  any  other  man 
the  propagation  of  the  plan  throughout  the  country  is  to  be  attributed, 
the  Sunday  School  Union  could  not  have  been  far  wrong  in  the  inscrip- 
tion placed  upon  their  medal,  "  Robert  Raikes,  Esq.,  Founder  of  Sunday 
Schools."  F.  J.  H. 

*  Wat8on*3  "  History  of  Sunday  Schools." 


V^/     V-/     X-/     V  '     V.^      V>     VX      \^X     "V>    ^w*     \ 


"  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  bj  heart-throbs.     Ho  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best." — Bailee/. 
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**  Many  alull  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  l)e  increased." 

lUUways,  notably,  uro  providing  means  for  fulfilling  tlie  fono^r  portion  of  tUft 
]ircdictiou,  whilst  the  multifold  magazines,  issued  for  "all  sortB and conditiois. 
of  men,"  are  doing  thuir  part  to  accomplish  the  latter. 

It  is  ijui)ot»iiil)lti  ill  our  limited  space  to  do  justice  to  the  mass  of  periodiealB 
which  mouth  by  month  ap])ear  upon  our  table.  Of  variety  there  is  no  lack;  tlie 
taatos  of  all  are  catered  for — light,  sketchy,  lively  articles ;  dnll,  heavy,  ponderoCK 
pr<decti()us  ;  grave  and  gay,  huinorous  and  pathetic,  each  and  all  in  turn  appear. 

Amid  all  tUi^  diversity  several  features  are  common  to  the  majority. 

A  serial  tale  runs  through  very  many  ;  month  alter  month  the  fortmies  of  the 
hero  or  heroine  attract  the  eager  attention  of  readers,  and  the  close  of  a  tale  of 
interest  is  often  enough  follr)\vtMl  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  subscriber^ 
showing  how  largely  thiii  eh'mout  has  to  do  with  the  success  or  iatlure  of  the 
undertaking. 

Amuhrmcut  must  now- a- Jays  bo  largely  combined  with  instruction  if  the  latter 
is  to  be  ut  all  palatable.  Grnvo  and  reverend  seniors  of  the  last  century  wonli! 
have  vigorouiily  denounced  tlie  leading  idea  of  much  of  our  current  literature. 
The  combination  of  information  and  amusement  would  liavd  been  looked  on  as 
most  heretical,  as  monstrous  as  a  comic  sermon  or  a  fhnny  funeral.  Learning 
was,  in  their  estimation,  a  somewhat  bitter  pill,  which  must,  however,  be  takdn— 
if  taken  at  all— without  any  gilding.  Tlierc  is  some  danger  at  present  lest  the  oppo- 
site extreme  should  be  reached,  and  the  gilding  process  be  too  largely  resorted  to. 

The  imucity  of  books  led,  commonly,  to  careful  reading  and  complete  under- 
standing ;  the  few  well-known,  well- worn  volumes  were  repeatedly. perused  and 
thoroughly  mastered,  there  was  little  of  the  slipshod  superficiality  now  so 
common  :  so  iar  as  the  knowledge  went  it  was  more  full,  exact,  ahd  abidiiig, 
more  diligently  and  carefully  sought  out  and  treasured  up. 

Popidar  topics,  from  the  Abyssinian  expedition  to  the  great  solar  eclipse,  are 
now  dilated  on  in  sketchy,  taking  articles  ;  a  hasty,  crude  notion,  a  smattering  of 
facts,  an  imperfect  reminiscence — ^lasting  till  the  rise  of  tlie  nest  novelty— is 
frequently  oil  that  is  attained.  Headers  of  the  present  day  know  something  aboat 
a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  but  from  the  hurried  reading,  the  Variety  of  topics,  the 
desultcriness  of  study,  they  may  be  shrewdly  suspeeted  irf  knowing  but  little 
about  any  of  them.  .    " 

When  such  facilities  exist  it  would  ill  become  Us  to  iattempt  to  dissnade  atiy  iif 
our  readers  from  intermeddling  with  all  knowledge,  yet  we  may  be  permitted  to 
hint  that  each  should  select  some  one  subject  for  t&6  study  bf  "wliichhfeis  Wst 
fitted  by  natural  gifts,  by  inclination,  or  for  the  mastery  of  ^hicli  -spfeftial  ftwffitftB 
may  be  within  reach — that  upon  this  one  topic,  at  Idd^i  he  sttcvnld-be'coiiteiSi'irifh 
no  inferior,  imperfect  understanding,  but  should  Have  it,  itiallltoS'ddtails,  fatt((liar 
and  understood.  I^o  the  certainty  and  precision  of  stltih  knowle'd^^  all  else  tni 
be  made  to  minister,  and  vantage-ground  is  attained  for  tUb  ''^steia!srbh"of  itiqi&y, 
investigation,  akd acquiremerit  In  other  directions. '     ■'■•'■'•":  i.  ,         ;-  k-. 

Though  we  speak  in  somewhat  dotibtfnl  toifes  as  "to  tie  ieiilddiici^s  •'  Of  the  ofii- 

oroiis  reading  of  the  pres,ent  day,  we  t^Ottldnbt  be  utocfenstdcJd'todi^l^iffJige, 

even  by  implication,  the  labours  of  those  who  art 'striViA^lto  feeet  int6r|^t 

channels  the  public  taste,  and  to  provide  mental  aliment  of  tK*-Hght  kind,  \PiA 

rather  to  guard  against  t\ici.  a^i^^aB,  cjx  «7^\i'^'5i^^^^e<jt'ase,  'of  li1»rftry  tiwutob 

so  ample  and  so  ready  to  Wi.'    '        '"  •  -.  ' '^^■--'- -^v^  ^v-vm  .u-. .  ,.try  , 
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''The  People's  Magazine"  well  deserves  the  repntation  it  has  acquired  in  the 
second  year  of  its  publication.  Ably  edited,  well  iUostrated — ofttimes  with  a 
coUmred  frontispiece — varied,  instnictive,  and  interesting  in  its  contents,  we  are 
bound  to  give  it  our  hearty  approval 

•*The  Sword  and  the  Trowel"  evinces  much  of  the  downright  matter-of-fact 
character  of  its  editor ;  good,  serviceable,  wrought-iron  prose  is  its  staple,  and 
the  need  for  a  running  story,  sensational  or  otherwise,  does  not  appear  to  be  felt 
in  this  instance.  A  decidedly  sledge-hammer  style  predominates,  and  though  in 
some  instances  the  blows  may  appear  to  miss  their  mark  (to  the  manifest  hazard 
of  the  striker),  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  power  for  execution  when  they 
tall,  as  they  generally  do,  with  unmistakable  directness.  We  would  not 
willingly  miss  this  unique  monthly. 

"Our  Own  Fireside,"  and  "Golden  Hours,"  with  their  varied  contents— fact 
and  fiction,  poetiy  and  prose — are  attractive  and  interesting. 

"The  Christian  Treasury,"  and  "The  Family  Treasury,"  pursue  a  kindred 
work  in  very  similar  fashion,  relying  on  their  letter-prees,  which  is  good,  sterling 
staff. 

"The  Museum  and  English  Journal  of  Education"  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion ;  its  notices  of  educational  systems,  of  education  at  home  and  abroad,  pro- 
ceedings of  societies,  pickings  from  blue-books,  records  of  the  month,  &;c.,  are  of 
permanent  value.  The  prominent  aspects  of  the  present  transition  state  are  ably 
indicated  and  discussed. 

"The  Homilist"  and  "The  Pulpit  Analyst"  continue  their  course— the  latter 
under  new  management,  with  a  most  able  staff  of  contributors,  English  and  Con- 
tinental. Teachers  as  well  as  preachers  should  see  these  periodicals  at  least 
occasionally. 

"Mission  Life  "  and  "  The  Net "  are  devoted  to  records  of  missionary  operations, 
the  trials  and  triumphs  of  mission  workers. 

"The  Mothers'  Friend"  is  really  what  its  title  indicates. 

" Merry  and  Wise "  is  still  deservedly  popular  with  the  young  folks,  and  "The 
Children's  Hour  "  is  a  charming  little  magazine  for  the  same  important  class. 

"Old  Jonathan,  the  District  and  Parish  Helper,"  is  an  attractive  and  useful 
broadsheet,  presenting  gospel  truth  in  plain  and  simple  form. 

"The  Sunday  Teacher's  Treasury"  and  "The  Sabbath  School  Magazine"  are 
rendering  good  service  in  the  same  department  as  ourselves. 

In  glancing  through  the  various  magazines  we  have  met  with  very  many 
familiar,  well-remembered  articles  extracted  from  Sunday  School  Union  periodicals ; 
we  gladly  welcome  this  testimony  to  their  worth,  and,  indeed,  have  had  our  own 
opinion  of  their  value  somewhat  raised  by  this  circumstance. 

We  are  reminded,  in  this  connection,  of  an  incident  which  occurred  some  little 
time  ago :  the  editor  of  one  of  the  Union  periodicals  received  from  a  conespondent 
a  magazine  article,  which  the  same  conespondent  deemed  exeeadingly  suitable  for 
insertion  in  a  forthcoming  number.  Mr.  Editor,  in  reply,  intimated  his  concur- 
rence  in  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  extract,  but  added,  "  Our  readers  have 
already  been  benefited  by  its  perusal"  The  piece  in  question  had  originally 
appeared  in  his  magazine  had  been  copied  into  others,  had  found  its  way  into 
extensive  circulation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — had  reappeared  in  the 
pages  of  a  contemporary,  and  finally  was  brought  back  to  the  source  from  whence 
it  emanated,  with  this  testimony  to  its  merit  and  usefulueas. 
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Peggy,  a^td  other  Tales.  London: 
Cassell,  Pett«r,and  Galpin.  Pp.  217. 
The  incidents  of  these  tales  are  not  im- 
probable, bat  we  can  scarcely  say  as 
macb  of  the  language  attribated  to 
little  Peggy. 

It  strikes  us  as  rather  too  fine  and 
sentimental,  and  as  though  in  an  en- 
deavour to  ayoid  vulgarity  the  writer 
had  gone  a  little  too  far  in  the  other 
direction. 

In  spite  of  this  defect,  however,  the 
children  wiil  be  delighted  with  the 
book.  It  is  all  about  children  and 
their  doings,  and  written  with  a  cer- 
tain pathos  which  is  sure  to  interest 
the  little  ones. 


$mks. 


Evening  hy  Evening ;   or,  Readings  at 
Eventide,    for   the    Family    or    tJie 
Closet.  By  C.  H.  Spnrgeon.  London  : 
Passmore  and  Alabaster.     Pp.  400. 
ANOTiriR   of  a  now    very   numerous 
class  of  books,  intended  to  stimulate 
introspection  by  offering  brief  reflec- 
tionsupon  passages  of  Scripture  selected 
for  perusal  day  by  day,  the  year  through 
(or,  as  in  this  instance,   ''evening  by 
evening  " ). 

"Bogatsk/s  Golden  Treasury  "  was 
formerly  almost  the  sole  representative 
of  this  particular  method  of  odifica- 
tion,  and  many  exemplary  Christians 
have,  no  doubt,  plodded  systematically 
through  the  ''daily  portion"  of  this 
orthodox,  but  withal  prosy  divine. 

We  are  not  by  any  means  certain 
that  this  daily  admlnistraticm  of  a 
religious  stimokmt  is  an  unmixed  good, 
or  even  whether,  with  many,  it  does 
not  take  the  pkoe  of  a  daily  perusal  of 
the  W«rd  itaeiit 

It  must  of- necessity  sometimes  hap- 
pen that  the  x^ortion  for  the  day  is 
sLngolaTly  unsaited  to  the  particular 


frame  of  mind  and  personal  circam- 
stances  of  the  reader,  and  may  confinn 
despondfiacy  and  donbt,  instead  of 
ministering  to  progress  in  divine  life. 

However,  there  are  some  spiritutl 
as  well  as  {physical  appetites,  which 
derive  nourishment  from  every  kind  of 
food,  and  probably  not  a  few  Christians 
who  now  habitually  read  swsh  worki, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  profit  thereoi ; 
to  such  we  can  most  cordially  reeom* 
mend  this  latest  prodactioo:  of  S^. 
C.  H.  Spoigeon,  whoaa  corapuiion 
work,  "Morning  by  MorniBg^"  is  al- 
ready favourably  known. 

It  is  characterizod  by  the  terse,  pun- 
gent, haye-at-ye*all  style  of  the  cmth(»r, 
and  is  eminently  oilonlatepd  to  anrase 
thought,  and  make  an  abiding  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  says, 
*'  We  have  striven  to  keep  out  of  the 
common  track,  and  hence  we  have 
used  unusual  texts,  and  have  brought 
forward  neglected  subjects.  The  vice 
of  many  religious  works  is  their  dnl- 
ness — from  this  we  have  striven  to  be 
free  :  our  friends  must  judge  how  £i^ 
sacoessfully." 

We  are  satisfied  that  its  readers  wiil 

consider  both  tbese  aims  have  been 

fully  accomplished. 

■  ■  ■    ■   ii  «■ 

TTie  Laffn>h  of  our  Flock;  why  are  ihey 

not  folded?    By  W.  Binns.     Sunday 

School  Union,  56,  Old  Bailey.    Id. 

This  paper  waspubli^bed  by  request  o£ 

the  Halifox  union^  of  which  the  au^kWTi 

is  an  active  member.     It  is  writtea-ia 

a  tender,  earnest  sfHiit,  and  ably  ad^ 

vooates  the  early  admissiML  of  the  young 

to  the  diurch. 

It  has  had  a  ki*g»  lotiai  cifcukttieiii' 

but  it  should  be  in  tilehadte  of  erety 

teacher. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UFION. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  Committee  on  16th  October,  26  libraries  (8  for 
London  and  18  for  the  country)  were  granted,  to  the  amount  of  £120. 

Kew  gift-books  for  the  young  {twopence  and  threepence)  are  about  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

A  shilling  edition  of  **  Jesus  the  Way"  was  ordered  to  be  published. 

The  fint  part  of  the  "  American  Sacred  Songster"  had  met  with  a  good  sale, 
and  has  had  to  be  reprinted. 

Two  lectures  on  "The  Model  of  the  Tabernacle "  were  given  on  12th  October ; 
attendance,  43  and  34. 

Number  of  subscribers  to  the  library,  1, 162,  of  whom  269  are  scholars. 

The  weekly  meetings  of  the  Training  Class  are  continued  with  interest.  Pre- 
paiation  classes  have  been  conducted,  on  14th  October  by  Bev.  D.  Russell,  of 
Edmonton,  and  on  4th  November  by  Mr.  Brain,  President  of  the  class.  A 
lesson  to  a  scripture  class  was  given  by  Mr.  S.  Ball  on  2l8t  October,  and  one  to 
an  infant  class  by  Miss  Aviolet  oa  11th  November. 

The  senior  scholars'  meetings  on  Tuesday  evenings  have  been  highly  appre- 
ciated.    Next  month  we  will  resume  our  account  of  these  important  gatherings. 

An  able  and  highly  instructive  lecture  on  ''The  Hebrew  Bace;  its  Heroes, 
Literature,  Condition,  and  Destiny,"  was  delivered  on  2nd  November  by  Bev. 
James  D.  Brocklehurst.  We  regret  we  cannot  this  month  give  the  space  neces- 
sary to  report  the  lecture. 

The  Committee  have  resolved  to  publish  a  volume  of  "  Hours  with  my  Class," 
consisting  of  a  selection  from  the  articles  which  appeared  under  that  title  in 
the  Union  Magazine, 

A  new  musical  serial,  at  twopence  per  number,  to  be  oaUed  **  The  Chimes,"  is 
preparing  for  publication.  It  will  be  tastily  printed  on  toned  paper.  The  first 
number  will  consist  of  Christmas  pieces. 

METR0P0LITA2J  AUXILIARIES. 

South. — A  £3  library  voted  for  West  Kent  Park  School,  Forest  Hill. 

East. — Libraries  voted, — £9  for  Whitechapel  Church  School,  and  £3  for 
Trinity  School,  Walthamstow.  The  latter  school  and  Burdett  Boad  School, 
Stepney,  have  been  received  into  connection.  Mr.  P.  Phillips  gave  two  evenings 
of  sacred  song,  at  Bethnal  Green  Boad  Chapel  on  6th  October,  and  at  Bow 
Baptist  Chapel  on  15th  October.  Both  meetings  were  fully  attended,  and 
excited  great  interest.  An  iBmninated  vote  of  thanks,  engrossed  on  veUum, 
and  handsomely  framed,  has  been  presented  by  the  Committee  to  Mr.  John 
Smither,  on  his  retirement  from  the  treasurershfp. 


5l'4  JtUeiliytnux, 

Wrmt.  -Thr«t)  librariiM  votml. — £9  to  West  £nd  School,  HammeTBinitb,  £3  to 
Acton  Ikptiftt  School,  and  £3  to  Child'*  Hill  Minion  SchooL  The  foUowiag 
grants  have  lieen  mada  :~£4  19^  Od.  for  rent  of  Allaop  Mewa  School,  £i  lOi. 
towards  rent  of  Roae  Straat  School,  13a.  towards  rent  of  Weir's  Passage  Sehoil; 
books  and  school  requisites  to  schools  at  Allsop  Mews,  Spring  Vale,  Uamam- 
smith,  and  Soath  How,  Kensal  Town.  An  erening  of  sacred  song  was  gives  by 
Mr.  Philip  Phillips,  at  Regent's  Park  Chapel,  on  12th  October.  Colonel  Griffin 
presidiHl;  l,SiH)  {wrsons  present.  Rev.  A.  McMillan,  of  Craren  Hill  Chspd, 
has  given  a  collection,  which  amounted  to  £20,  on  behalf  of  tho  Jubilee  Hall, 
and  (IcputAtions  have  been  appointed  to  wait  npon  other  ministors  to  solicit 
similar  ussistance. 

LAMnRTii. — A  new  schoolroom,  to  hold  300  children,  has  b^en  erected  in  con- 
nection with  and  adjoining  (irove  Chapel,  Camberwell.  A  libraiy,  £6,  Toted  for 
Marlborough  Hranch  School.  On  20th  October  Rer.  Charles  Bontell,  M.A., 
gave  a  lecture  at  Walworth  Road  Clia])el  on  the  Exploration  of  Palestine.  The 
sntumnal  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  was  held  on  l'5th  September  in  Sutheriand 
i  *hapel  Schoolroom.  D.  H.  Allport,  Ksq.,  presided.  Reports  were  presented 
from  16  schools. 

iHLiNr.Tox. — New  class-rooms  for  senior  Rcholsrs  have  been  completed  ft 
Salters'  Hall  Chapel.  Junction  Road  School,  XTpper  Holloway,  has  been  receit«d 
into  connection. 

South-west.— An  autumnal  social  meeting  was  held  at  Westminster  Chspd 
on  6th  October.  Rev.  S.  Martin  presided.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Re?8. 
J.  Adcock,  A.  Hampson,  and  T.  Alexander.  Two  simultaneous  courses  of 
teachers'  preparation  meetings  have  just  commenced  in  Pimlico  and  Chelsea  on 
Friday  evenings.  Each  series  was  initiated  by  an  evening  of  sacred  song  by 
Mr.  Phillips.     Mr.  J.  Pierce  has  been  appointed  Finance  Secretary. 

Beumondsey.  —  Library  voted  for  Manor  Road  School,  Kotherhithe,  £9. 
Russell  Street  School,  Dockhe<id,  has  been  closed.  The  annual  conference  wis 
held  on  29th  September  at  Jamaica  Road.  Rev.  J.  Farren  presided.  Mr. 
Hartley  introduced  the  subject,  "Are  Sunday  Schools  going  down!"  and  the 
discussion  was  well  sustained.  On  8th  October  Mr.  P.  Phillips  gave  an  evening 
of  sacred  song.  Upwards  of  800  persons  were  present.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  holding  a  series  of  week-night  religious  services  for  the  young- 
They  were  commenced  in  two  districts  of  the  Auxiliary  on  12th  October.  Ser- 
mons especially  for  the  young  are  preached  in  each  district,  and  devotional 
meetings  held  during  the  week. 


PEXZAVCK. 

The  schools  of  the  Pensanco  union 
were  visited  on  Sunday,  the  26th  October, 
by  Mr.  Brain.  In  the  afternoon  the 
scholars  of  the  schools  in  union  and  thoae 
of  the  Wesleyan  interest  assembled  in  the 
Baptist  Chapel,  and  were  addressed  by 
Mr.  Brain,  who  also  addzesied  the  teaehera 


ing  servioe.  The  viiit  was  verj  apparlMat, 
and  was  highly  appreciated  by  thi 
teachers. 

WIVGAHTOK. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  teadiai 
connected  with  this  union  was  held  oa 
October  26,  Bev.  J.  E.  Drover  presidiBf- 
Mr.  T.  Brain  attended  as  a  dspatatios 


ftt  a  united  prayer  me^duf^sStot  ^liub  wciii.-  \  lBqBBk^^'«&3^^i«liodl  Union  in  Loados* 


:  Tkeiinixnbet  of  Kflioob-  cfoonectiadiviUi 

Jh^;WiaeaBt6n  nidoxi  haa  Mtb^t«.''¥tea 

iHit  t?e : ;  4ffi>rlfl  imv^'  hofwtsYerj  reoeaatlj 

.boM(Aad«)to  Etidacfi  iChie  teachero  of  other 

.4i^^49«!;iA  ;^  tibd,' ain^boiprliooii   to  jOiiito^ 

'jftfi^  thesa  jeibele  ha^r^  been  >to .  Aome  ei^w 

tept ;  i6tteQ0gf^td,   &» ..  ifc««obeif»  \  fro^a  .  four 

f»(hf^  «sf)i09l8,;.:ilF0fe)  tprefept    "aip   this 

afk^f^iii^:,,Tj,|Uportfi,  fppjti.  U»«    v^kook 

w/?f%re^d,;giyiftg  .fow<9.j|MX5W^t  ©f  |hp 

past  half-year's  labours,  and  being  gene- 

.  I  If^^ ^  ]^aixi)th^  a^ddrefsed  th^,  ^aeetmg, 
dfre^S.  fi^)ecifll;r.(p  the  duty  an^  priyi- 
Ifipe  of^^d^j^  achiQol  teachers  to  do  som^- 
^ti^^,  ior  ;ihe  Snyiqur.  ,  fieyerai  teachers 
ii^a|(!pj^,^i^8t)p|Dys,  ^,  wlu«h  M^»^  Brain  re- 
plied. The  subjects  brought  forward  were — 
^ep^te  s^ryi^Qj^j;  .The  Kapa^ement  of 
in^^^^atc;  ^holars;  ■  |  ]prepar|ation 
classes ;  the  Yisitaliidn  of  Absentees ;  and 
Tairiottp  others  cpnn^ted  with  the  prac- 
tk$al  working  of  Sunday-schools.  Arrange- 
ments were  xiiade  for  holdinc:  the  next 
meeting, .  an^  a  cordial  vote '  of  thanks 
eiTen  to  the  deputation,  and  also  to  the 
onainnan. 


^t  a  meetuig  ^eld  on  Oopd  IViday  Ipst, 
pifesided  oyer  by  «F.  Stdrrs  Pry,  £sq.,  it  iir'as 
ir^ryil^  to  fohh'a  uhion;  a  committee 
lin^' oncers  '^^re  elected,  and  the  Vork 
o6nimeiiri6a".   -   ^  •' 

Public  xneetiiigs  id  doniieetibii  tvith  Hiis 
imibn  beiiig  decided  oH,  'Mr.^T.'  Brain 
«ttode(l^ks'ii=^epiitiMSei^  fttkn  EbzMlon. 
On  Sunday  morning,  October  25th,  he 
visited  the  three  8chool8(Bapti8t,Independ- 
ent  and  Wesleyan)  in  the  town  of  Thorn- 
bury.  More  teadiars  were  present  than 
necetaaryf or-tin  tnttmotion  Of  the  soholaf » 
sttendnig -moraanig  flchool }  A  canyass  of 
the  town  would  be  advantageous,  andlfood 
schoolrooms  an(^plafs-rqctms  are  required. 
In  the  afternoon  the  united  schools  of  the 
town  and  neignbourl^ood,  with  their 
teachers^  were  addre^d  by  the  deputation 
in  the  Indejpendenti'  Chapel,  which  w^ 
well  filled.    After  the  aiddress  the  same 


gentleihali  gttye  a  ies^n  to  a  class  of  okild- 
)  Ten  inthe. pj^esence^of  abouififty teaah^r^. 
'  On  the  fiolowing  Tuesday  attwtf  o^itkeka 
donfoMnbe  ^  t^aeiievi  was  bftld'  at  the 
.Baptist  Chapel,  presided  orei  by  Sev.  J. 
S^Biiider.  After  singing  and  prayer  by 
iter.  J.  Mathers;  Mr;  Brain  zead  a  prac- 
tical paper,  auljeety'tHow  may  a  Sunday 
sobool  .  teacher-  become  popular  in  his 
ekss  ^d  suodBssful  in  his  work?"  a  sub- 
ject which  had  been  sQlected  by  tiie  local 
comnutitee.  There  were  aboye  100  teadiers 
^and  fiye  inini^^sspresenti  n>aaij  oC whom 
took  part  in  an  animated  discussion  whuBh 
followed,  acc\  suggepted  many  quertesy-r-Is 
jit  imperative  that  teachers  should  be  oon- 
verted?  Are  rewards  to  scholarsdesir^bleP 
Will  giving  tasks  to  scholars  make  the 
teacher  popular  ?  1^  .it  de^able  to  read 
incidents,  &c.>  in  the  class  ?  How  can  we 
keep  elder  scholars  ?  &c.,  &c.,  which  were 
answered  by  the  deputation.  In  the 
evening  a  public  meeting  closed  the  en- 
gagements of  the  anniversary.  Messrs. 
Brain,  King,  Councell,  Porter,  Eevs.  D. 
Griffiths,  J.  Mathews,  and  T.  Wood  took 
part  in  the  meeting.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  eiyen  to  the  deputation  and  to  the 
chairmtm ;  singing  and  prayer  closed  this 
series  ot  interesting,  profitable,  and  long- 
to-be-remfembered  services,  publicly  in- 
augurating the  Thornbury  Sunday  School 
tJnion. 


*LYliOtyTH. 

The  Anntml  pubKo  meeting  of  the' Fly- 

'Ttoooth  SnitdB^  Soho^l  Union  was  held'at 

Sherwell  Sch»olrGk>m,  Plymouth,  on  29th 

October;  Mr.  Booker,  the  President  of  the 

union,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  chairman,  after  the  meeting  had 
been  opened  by  sipging  and  prayer,  con- 
gratulated them  upon  the  large  numbers  in 
^hiiih  theyliadihet  together  that  evening. 
It  was  the  first  time' they  hlid  been  able  t8 
w'elcome  theni'inlihat  room.  But  it  was  nbt 
merely  that  t^t  i^m  had  been  builtj  but 
in  nearly  every  pli&ce  of'  worship  liew 
siehoblrooms  had  been  erected,  or  preset 
ones  extended  for  tW  accomtnbdatfon  fldid 
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furthennoeof  Sabbath  fcIiooI  instruc  tion.<   addreM  on  the  subject,  "How  may  ou 


The  speaker  then  particularised  Tarioos 
■ehoolt  which  had  been  «o  improved  or 
built.    No  achoobroom  waa  now  considered 
complete  without  their  clats-rooma.    He    | 
attributed  those  improvements  to  the  fact   I 
of  their  being  connected  with  the  Parent    | 
Society.     Sabbath  school  teachers   took 
their  part  in  the  religious  education  of  the    , 
poorest  classes  in  the  country.     Sereral    ' 
adrantagea  were  derived  from  the  connec- 
tion withthe  London  Sundaj  School  Union, 
many  of  which  the  speaker  enumerated. 
The  8i«crotary  (ilr.  W.  B.  Brown)  road 

I 

the  report,  btating  that  there  were  twenty- 
two  PchooU  in  llie  union,  thirteen  in  the 
town  and  nine  in  the  country.  The  town 
schools  had  300  tc.ichcrs  and  3,800  scholars, 
the  country  schools  74  teachers  and  6G5 

» 

scholars,  making  a  total  of  464  teachers 
and  4,4G5  scholars. 

Mr.  Brain,  deputation  from  the  London 
Sunday  School  Union,  gave  an  earnest  ex- 
hortation to  increased  diligence  in  the 
Sunday  school  work,  and  its  extension  in 
destitute  suburbs  of  large  towns.  Other 
resolutions  were  subsequently  passed,  after 
interesting  and  brief  speeches  by  Mr. 
Yivian,  who  urged  the  importance  of 
punctuality;  Mr.  James,  who  described 
the  organization  of  the  Friends'  adult 
schools  in  Plymouth;  and  others. 

DEV01fP0£T  AND   8T0NEH0UBB. 

On  Sunday,  the  1st  Korember,  Mr. 
Brain,  deputation  £roim  the  Pareoxt  Society, 
visited  the  whole  of  the  town  schools,  and 
in  the  evening  attended  a  united  teachers* 
pi^er  meetixxg,  at  which  upwards  of  200 
teachers  and  friemds  were  present,  presided 
over  by  the  Be  v.  Dr.  Stock. 

On  Monday  evening,  2nd  Ifovember, 
the  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Tem- 
perance Hal^  Pore  Street,  Devonport, 
about  250  being  present.  Mr.  P.  C. 
Clarke  presided.    Mr.  Brain  delivered  an 


Sunday  schoolsbe  rendered  more  effiaent?" 
The  various  schools  were  weU  TepteuaM, 
and  great  interest  was  evinced  in  Mir. 
Brain's  addrsasy  aonsiderable  disenittaB, 
ensuing  at  its  close.  Bar.  Br.  Stodt,  Ber. 
Messrs.  Yaughan,  Bovme,  aaid  Gaine, 
with  others  took  part,  and  a  vote^f 
thanks  was  given  to  the  depatathm. 

Cesthnomals. 

Bbdfobd. — A  testimonial  consistiiig  of 
a  e(»nplcte  Tso  service  waa  presented,  an 
the  28th  October,  bj  the  teachen  ^ 
Bunjan  Meeting  Sondaj  School,  to  ttr. 
JoHV  AsHTON  (who  has  been  secretary  of 
the  school  for  nearly  eighteen  ycar^,  cm 
the  occasion  of  hismaxmge. 

LoBDOir — lelingUm  €hreen,'-^n  iOA 
October,  the  members  of  ihe  Bible  dams 
at  Wheatsheaf  Yard  Sunday  School  -^ 
sented  to  Mr.  F.  B£A3ncx.vr,  Superintenii- 
ent,  an  AUmm  containing  a  portnit 
of  eaeh 'member  of  tiie  elaases. 

Bayewater, — On  Ootober  29^  the  tastai- 
hers  of  the  young  women's  Bible  distftoi- 
nected  with  Craven  Hill  OongregationsI 
Church  jprsssnted-  'to  tlssir  iteasiier,  ISErs. 
MoKiiTT,  «  silver  Teapot,  as  a  token  of 
their  af^tionate  regard,  on  theeomplstioh 
of  her  sevens  year  of  fythfkl  care  ev«r 
the  elass. 

Betknal  GfreeH.-^n.  27th  Ootober  "^t 
ofiioers,  tesshexS)  and  attikir  sehoiAis  ef 
Park  Ohapel  Sundsey  School  presented  ii 
their  late  superintendent  Mr.  J^oas  Qttr 
BUST  a  tDriUnff*de*k,.  on  his  letirattBt 
from  Sunday  adiool  work,  after  thlrtf4iiae 
years*  active  service. 

MiU  Bud  Bead.->Qn  S^id  October  tte^ 
teachers  of  Salem  Ghi^^  Seheol  pt&us^ 
a  Timepiece  to  Mr.  WmssT,  their  4iri^ 
superintendent,  in  tcdoeas  ^ef  titair  fgnii^ 
rei^ect  and  high  esteens. 
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FAEEWELL  TO  MR.  PHILLIPS. 


.  The  Committoe  of  the  Sunday  School 
Xlzuon,.  wUh  many-of  their  fnends,  met  Id 
the  Xieeiure  Hail  <m  Wedneaday  evening, 
Octcibe(r28,totakefarewellofPhilipPhi]lip8, 
!Eflq%,  preriously  to  hie  retiun  to  America. 
.  The  proceedings  commenced  by  ednging 
the  piece  **  Bright  Home.*' 

After  prayer  by  Rev,  J.  Curwen,  Mr. 
ll^nham,    who    presided,    explained    the 
object  of  the  assembly,  and  in  a  few  words 
neferred  to  the  great  help  that  good  sing- 
iiig  was  to    the    progress  of  a  Sunday 
school.    Mr.  Phillips's  progress  had  been 
an  •eminently  successful  one,  and  his  ser- 
-vices     had     been     highly     appreciated 
wherever  he  had  travelled.     His  was  not 
by  any  means  a  meroantiJe  speculation. 
JELe  had  been  singing  for  the  Master,  and 
it  was  fitting  that  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture we  should  meet  to  give  expres- 
sion to  our  good  wishes  for  him,  bidding 
him.  GkMi-speed,  desiring  for  him  a  safe 
voyage  and  continued  health  and  vigour. 
It  was  matter  of  regret  that  Mrs.  Phillips 
WBB  unable  to  he  present  this  evening,  in 
oonjsequence  of  the  illness  of  her  little  son. 
Mr.  Hartley  said  they  met    under  a 
shadow  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wntson.  It  waa  at  first  thought  it  might 
be  desirable  to  forego  the  present  meeting, 
but  second  thoughts  brought  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  conviction  that  this  occasion 
was  not  incongruous    with  the  feelings 
which  have  been  occasioned  by  their  great 
loffl.    He  felt  that  it  would  not  be  fitting 
to  .flatter  Mr.  Phillips,  who  had  been  doing 
the  Master's   work.     It  was  but  three 
months    ago    that    their    friend  arrived, 
though  the  time  appeared  much  longer 
because  so  much  had  been  accomplished. 
Thanks  were  due  to  America  for  sending 
such  a  representative  man.    Mr.  Phillips 
came  over  a  stranger,  but  will  go  back 
having    some    20,000     friends    in    this 
country.      He    has     attended     eighteen 
places  in  London,  and  six  in  the  country, 
while  six  more  will  be  visited  before  he 
sails  from  Liverpool.      He  had  shown  a 


'  pleasant,  cheerful,  obliging  manner,  with 
real  talent  and  a  loving  heart.  Good 
must  result  from  what  he  had  done.  He 
(Mr.  Hartley)  was  persuaded  we  had  not 
accomplished  half  enough  in  the  direction 
in  which  Mr.  Phillips  laboured,  and  he 
wished  Mr.  Cnrwen  had  been  at  the  side  of 
the  Gommittee  that  they  might  have  had 
the  benefit  of  his  counsel.  It  seemed 
new  to  us  to  have  spiritual  results  from 
"  sinffinff  the  gospel,"  but  there  was  no 
doubt  that  spiritual  good  had  resulted 
from  Mr.  Phillips's  singing.  In  it  there 
was  the  power  of  music  combined  with 
the  power  of  evangelical  truth. 

Mr.  Hartley  then,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee,  presented  Mr.  Phillips  with  a 
handsome  Stationery  Case  with  fittings,  as 
a  token  of  remembrance  and  sincere 
friendship.  The  Committee,  Mr.  Hartley 
said,  loved  Mr.  Phillips  for  his  work's 
sake  and  for  his  own  sake,  and  he  (Mr. 
Hartley)  trusted  he  would  return  to  his 
native  land  with  this  conviction. 

Mr.  Phillips,  in  rising  to  return  thanks, 
said  it  was  an  agreeable 'surprise,  the  more 
so  because  he  could  not  see  a  reason  for 
it.  While  in  London  he  had  enjoyed 
happy,  pleasant  days  of  Christian  love  and 
friendship.  He  hoped  that  America 
would  some  day  have  to  welcome  a  depu- 
tation ^from  the  London  Simday  Schoo 
Union. 

Mr.  Phillips  then  sang  "  I  will  sing  for 
Jesus." 

Rev.  John  Curwen  congratulated  the 
Committee  on  this  pleasant  gathering. 
He  said  he  had  been  asked  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  teach  children  to  sing  expres- 
sively. Some  time  ago,  when  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason  was  in  England,  he  (Mr.  Curwen) 
went  with  him  to  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Infant  School  Society,  and  he  never  heard 
any  persons  give  such  expression  in  sing- 
ing as  the  children  there  did  imder  the 
guidance  of  Doctor  Mason ;  loud  and  soft, 
full  and  staccato  notes,  were  rendered  ad- 
mirably.   Children  soon  see  the  connec- 
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tion  between  the  expressions  noodoti  and 
tbe    words  sunf^.      If   Mr.   Phillips  has 
sbown  how  this  can  be  carried  out,  he  has 
done  a  grand  thing.     In  England,  it  was 
because    singing    was    not    expressively 
done  that  it  was  done  to  so  little  an  ex- 
tent,    lie  was  thankful  that  the  Sunday 
School  Union  bad  begun  this  good  work, 
and  it  will  be  a  shame  to  them  if  they 
look  back.     The  Committee  must  go  on 
with  it,  and  when  Mr.  Phillips  comes 
again  to  England  he  most  see  that  the 
Sunday  schools  here  have  been  busy. 
Mr.  Phillips  then  sang  "  He  leads  us  on." 
Col.  Oriffin  said  ho  felt  proud  to  stand 
on  the  platform    with    his  dear  brother 
Phillips,  who  was  beloved  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.    Ho  loved  Sunday  school 
friends  all  the  more  now  for  lovingPhiUips. 
He  (Col.  G.)  had  often  wished  much  that 
a  suitable  person  might  come  over  from 
the  United  States   to  give  in    England 
practical     examples    of      Sunday  school 
music  prevailing  in  America,  and  now 
that  desire  had  been  fulfilled.    As  Mr. 
Phillips  is  now  returning,  he  hoped  that 
though  they  might  possibly  "  forget  the 
singer"   they  would   never    "forget   the 
Bong."    It  was  delightful  in  America  to 
hear  such  songs,  and  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Curwen  that  such  music  was  adapted  to 
children. 

Mr.  Plullips  sang  «  Both  Sides  of  the 
Eiver"  and  "  The  Christian's  Mission." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Groser,  after  expressing  the 
regret  felt  by  his  father  at  not  being  able 
to  be  present,  in  consequence  of  absence 
from  town,  said  that  several  American 
brethren  had  visited  us  of  late  years,  men 
of  individuality,  who  had  left  their  mark, 
such  as  Mr.  Woodruff,  Mr.  Vincent,  Mr. 
Moodie,  Col.  Griffin,  and  Mr.  Phillips. 
It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  said  that 
Mr.  Phillips  was  ''a  man  of  one  idea." 
He  (Mr.  G.)  thought  it  no  light  honour  to 
be  so  called ;  it  was  a  shame  that  so  many 


professing  Christians  did  not  attain  to 
that  advancement.  Mr.  Phillips  had  not 
invented  music,  but  had  taken  Sunday 
school  music,  and  had  put  it  on  a  higher 
level.  Honour  should  be  done  to  him  ai 
to  the  man  who  had  put  to  practical  lue 
the  embryo  telescope,  or  to  him  who  had 
diverted  the  camera  obscura  from  being  a 
mere  toy.  We  were  now  holding  a  dbiAfe 
farewell  meeting,  bidding  farewell  to  ao 
old  friend  on  whose  grave  we  lay  the  tri- 
bute of  our  respect  and  affectioD}  tnd 
taking  farewell  of  a  new  friend;  tbeflos 
has  "crossed  the  river,'*  the  other ww 
about  to  traverse  the  ocean.  We  bid  tbem 
adieu,  but  only  for  a  while ;  ere  long  ve 
shall  meet  them  again. 

The  friends  present  joined  Mr.  Philip 
in  singing  "Nearer  Home." 

Mr.  Clements  said,  the  idea  of  "siogifig 
for  Jesus"  was  a  delightful  thought;  sadi 
would  be  the  engagements  of  heaven. 
Though  Mr.  Phillips  was  going  away,  bis 
books  would  bring  him  to  remenibrsnoe, 
and  his  idea  must  be  carried  cut  by  tke 
Committee  here.  He  was  sure  they  would 
look  back  on  Mr.  Phillips's  visit  with 
great  gratification.  He  thought  we  shooU 
be  obliged  to  send  a  deputation  to  America. 
Mr.  Phillips  sang  "  Shall  we  meet  you 
there?" 

Mr.  Shrimp  ton  said  he  was  anxious  to 
reiterate  the  expressions  of  obligation  to 
Mr.  Phillips.  What  were  to  be  the  prsc- 
tical  results  of  his  visit  ?  A  new  sphere  of 
labour  must  be  entered  on ;  classes  must 
be  formed.  In  our  Sunday  schools  at  pre- 
sent we  have  plenty  of  gusto,  but  no 
pathos.  He  trusted  that  the  light  of  God's 
countenance  might  shine  on  the  friend  to 
whom  we  now  say  feurewell. 

Mr.  Phillips  then  sang  "The  Horns  of 
the  Soul." 

The  chairman  made  a  few  remarks,  the 
hymn  "  Sun  of  my  soul"  was  sung, 
Mr.  G.  J,  Stevenson  closed  with  prayer. 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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